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SUCCINGT  HISTORY  OF  THE  COM  LAWS. 


In  the  following  sketch  of  this  important  subject,  we  shall  give  a 
history  of  the  successive  regulations  under  which  the  trade  in  com 
has  been  placed  by  our  legislature,  at  different  periods.  In  the  1 3th 
century  we  find  the  prices  of  wheat  had  become  an  object  of  atten- 
tion, and  in  a  statute  entitled  **  Judicium  Pillorie,'*  about  1266, 
Henry  III.,  directions  weri  ^ven  to  the  authorities  of  towns  to 
^    •*  inquire  the  price  of  wheats  iJfib  is,  to  wit,  how  a  quarter  of  the 

»be8t  wheat  was  sold  the  last  mafket jfl^/* 
In  1360,  the  exportation(Nir/)^rft  7^>rohibited  by  Statute  34 
^  Edw.  III.,  c.  20.  In  1393,  cortfji^ght^be  jgft)orted  by  the  king's 
subjects  *^to  what  parts  that  pleas^^ipi/HieMB^^^  the  king's 
enemies.  In  those  early  times  sufficient  ^ain  )ras!^^^n  England 
to  admit  of  exportation.  ^/       f  f  m^ 

In  1436,  the  exportation  of  wheat  was  allowed  w|thoura^>King's 
licence,  when  the  price  per  quarter  at  the  place  of  slnpnefet  was 
6«.  Sc^.  About  1460  the  first  symptom  of  a  Com  Law  occursHbr  the 
protection  of  the  home  grower  from  the  effects  of  an  over  supply  of 
foreign  grain.  The  importation  from  other  countries  gave  rise  to 
complaints,  which  were  followed  by  a  statute  passed  in  1463,  by 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  wheat  should  not  be  imported  unless  the 
price  at  the  place  of  import  exceeded  6».  8rf.  per  quarter.  Up  to 
^_  this  time  the  importation  of  com  had  not  been  prohibited,  or  sub. 
^#ject  to  restriction.  The  commercial  policy,  at  this  period,  was 
directed  to  the  object  of  preserving  as  much  food  as  possible  in  the 
country;  hence  in  1533  it  was  forbidden  to  export  com  and  provi- 
sions without  the  king's  license. 

In  1554  another  act  was  passed,  which  restored  the  freedom  of 
export  so  long  as  wheat  should  not  exceed  6«.  8d  per  qu^ti;!' ; 
when  above  6«.  8d,  exportation  was  to  cease ;  and  whepj^t^s  under 
that  price,  it  could  not  be  exported  to  any  Jojgflf^untry,  or  to 
Scotland,  without  a  licence,  under  penalty  <J^*^rfeiting  double  the 
falue  of  the  cargo,  as  well  as  the  vesseOggj^gg  imprisonment  of 
the  master  and  mariners  of  the  vessel  §y^e  year.  In  1562  it  was 
enacted,  that  wheat  might  be  export^^j^g^  the  average  price  was 
10«.  per  quarter.  - 

#  In  1660,  a  new  scale  of  duties  Vg  introduced:  when  the  price  of 
wheat  was  under  44*.  per  ^^'^^^^  ^q  export  duty  was  5s.  6d.,  and 
when  the  price  was  above  448../^'    ,  ^    j^gg  to  6«.  8rf.  Exportation 
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was  permitted  free  whenever  the  price  did  no' 

ter.     In  1670,  exportation  was  permitted  wh  ^^ 

53«.  4d.t  the  customs*  duty  being  only  Is.  per  qu. 

importation  being  ISs.  when  the  price  in  this  coun 

der  53«.  4d.  ;  and  St,  when  above  that  price,  and  uni 

latter  price  importation  became  free. 

In  1772,  an  act  was  passed  relating  to  the  internal  com  tiuc  .,  .^ 

several  ancient  restrictions  in  old  statutes  were  removed,  on  the    h 
ground  that,  ^  by  preventing  a  free  trade  in  com,  &c.,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  discourage  the  growth,  and  enhance  the  price  of  the 
same,  which  statutes,  put  into  execution,  would  bring  great  distress 
on  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.** 

In  1791,  the  act  authorised  a  bounty  of  5«.  per  quarter  to  be  paid 
when  wheat  was  under  44«.,  and  when  above  668.  exportation  was  to 
cease.  The  new  scale  of  import  duties  was : — for  wheat  under  50#. 
per  quarter,  the  ^  high  duty  **  of  24«.  3J. ;  at  50«.,  but  under  54f., 
the  first  ^  low  duty  **  of  28,  6d, ;  at,  oi^above  54«.,  the  ^  second  low 
duty  **  of  6di  was  payable.  The  protecting  price  was  thus  raised 
from  438.  to  548.  the  quarter. 

From  1791  to  1804,  forms  a  very  eventful  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  Under  the  comparatively  free  system  established 
by  the  act  of  1791,  the  excess  of  imports  had  been  comparatively  ^ 
trifling  ;  but  under  an  act  expressly  constracted  to  prevent  import-  > 
ation  as  much  as  possible,  the  excess  of  imports  in  the  thirteen 
years  from  1791  to  1803,  amounted  to  6,458,901  quarters  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour.  The  seasons  operated  against  the  acts  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  dependence  on  foreign  supplies  was  never  so 
great  at  at  the  very  period  when  hopes  had  been  entertained  that 
the  produce  of  the  home  grower  would  prove  ample  for  the  wants  of 
the  country. 

In  1804,  Parliament  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  principle  and  operation  of  the  Corn  Regulation  Act  of 
1791,  and  to  determine  whether  the  scale  which  it  fixed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  imports  and  exports  was  now  applicable.    Their  report 
was : — "  It  appears  to  your  Committee  that  the  price  of  corn  from 
1791  to  the  harvest  of  1803,  has  been  very  irregular;  but  on  an    i 
average,  increased  in  a  great  degree  by  the  years  of  scarcity,  has  in  \> 
general  yielded  a  fair  profit  to  the  grower.     The  casual  high  prices,  "^ 
however,  have  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  industry,  and  bringing 
into  culture  large  tracts  of  waste  lands,  which,  combined  with  the  two 
last  productive  seasons,  has  occasioned  such  a  depression  in  the  value 
)f  gnain,  as  it  is  feared  will  greatly  tend  to  the  discouragement  of 
agricultUK^-unless  maintained  by  the  support  of  Parliament.**    At 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  the  following  scale  was  sub- 
mitted and  adopted  bjc^Parliament : — On  wheat  under  6ds.  per  quar- 
ter, the  "  high  duty  '*  of  24*.  3d.  was  payable ;  at  63s.  and  under 
668.,  the  "  first  low  duty  ;  "and  at  or  above  66s.,  the  "  second  low 
duty,'*  which  amounted  only  to  6d.    The  free  import,  or  nominal 
duty  price,  was  thus  raised  from  64«.  (at  which  it  stood  in  the  act  of 
1791)  to  66«.,  an  increase  of  12#.    The  bounty  of  Bs.  on  exportation  v 
was  to  be  paid  when  the  average  price  was  at  or  under  48«. ;  and^' 
when  the  average  rose  to  54*.,  exportation  to  be  prohibited.    After 
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«t  the  price  rose  from  498.  6d.  to  86«.  2d.  per 
^  prices  stimulated  cultivation,  and  from  1804 
i^  the  nmnber  of  inclosure  bills  which  received  the 
1084,  being  considerably  more  than  for  any  other 
-rf  period. 
.  or  two  of  low  prices  of  agricultural  produce  again  brought 
^  a  close  another  period  in  the  history  of  the  Com  Laws.    Wheat, 
which  had  been  sold  as  high  as  180«.  the  quarter  (for  select  parcels) 
in  1812,  fell  to  73«.  6t/.,  after  the  abundant  harvest  of  1813 ;  and 
after  that  of  1814,  which  was  rather  favourable  than  otherwise,  the 
average  price  was  reduced  to  53*.  7rf.  the  quarter.    This  fell  in 
prices  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  led  to  the  reconsideration  of 
the  whole  question  of  the  Com  Law. 

During  the  present  period  an  important  change  was  made  in  the 
mode  of  striking  the  average  prices  of  com  and  grain.    The  twelve 
maritime  districts  of  England,  and  the  four  similar  districts  of  Scot- 
land, ceased  to  be  regardea  as  sixteen  separate  sections,  each  of 
which  was  regulated  by  the  prices  prevalent  within  its  separate 
limits :  but  for  England,  the  averages,  taken  as  before,  were  com- 
puted for  the  whole  of  the  twelve  districts  at  once,  and  the  average 
price  obtained  from  the  computation  regulated  importation  and  ex- 
portation at  sea-ports  situate  in  any  part  of  the  country ;  and  for 
Scotland  the  same  plan  was  pursued.    The  six  weeks*  avemges, 
struck  quarterly,  regulated  the  import-duty,  and  the  weekly  average 
the  exports. 

In  1806  was  passed  ^  An  Act  to  permit  the  free  'interchange  of 
every  Species  of  Grain  between  Great  Britain  and  IrJaTi<f.»»*    r»y»- 
land  had  been  previously  treated  as  a  colony,  but  this  act  placed  her 
<m  an  equality  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and,  for  oats,  has 
rendered  Ireland  the  granary  of  England. 

The  Corn  Law  of  1815  originated  in  the  desire  to  preserve,  during 
a  state  of  peace,  the  high  rents  and  prices  which  had  existed  during 
the  war.    The  war  had  been  a  period  of  scarcity,  arising  from  various 
causes,  and  the  real  effect  of  this  measure  was  to  perpetuate  the 
high  prices  and  high  rents  by  an  artificial  scarcity.    On  the  10th  of 
June,  1814,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  com-trade 
was  appointed,  which  made  a  brief  report  on  the  27th,  when  the 
Conmiittee  was  instructed  to  examine  witnesses  in  support  of  alle- 
gations contained  in  petitions  presented  to  the  House  on  the  subject. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  second  report  was  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  that  so  long  as  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
under  80«.  the  ports  should  be  completely  closed  against  supplies 
fVom  other  countries.      The  prohibitive  price  suggested  by  the 
agricultural  witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee  varied  from  72«. 
to  96«.    Out  of  sixteen  witnesses  belonging  to  this  class,  only  four 
were  in  favour  of  the  free  importation  price  being  below  80«.  per 
quarter.     This  second  report  was  presented  on  the  25th  of  July; 
but  the  attempt  to  give  so  complete  a  monopoly  as  would  have  been 
established  by  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee was  so  resolutely  opposed  by  the  country  that  the  bill  which 
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had  been  brought  in  for  the  purpose,  was  abandoned.  An  act  was 
however  passed,  repealing  the  bounty  on  exportation,*  which  had 
been  allowed  under  various  circumstances  since  1 688,  though,  from 
1792)  the  high  prices  which  prevailed  in  the  home  market  rendered 
it  inoperative.  By  the  new  act  exportation  might  take  place  at  any 
time  without  reference  to  prevailing  prices. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  year  1814  was  about  34«.  per  4 
quarter  lower  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  year,  though  the  * 
harvest  had  not  been  an  abundant  one.  In  the  month  of  February, 
1815,  the  average  price  was  under  60«.,  and  before  harvest  it  might 
rise  to  66s.j  when  the  ports  would  be  open  and  prices  again  be 
depressed,  and  it  was  thought  to  a  very  low  point,  in  consequence 
of  the  obstacles  to  iree  intercourse  with  the  Continent  being  re- 
moved. Early  in  the  session  of  1815,  therefore,  a  bill  was  brought 
in,  giving  effect  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the 
previous  year,  and  fixing  80a,  as  the  lowest  point  at  which  importa- 
tion could  take  place.  The  measure  produced  great  excitement 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
and  in  all  the  large  towns.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  at  an  early 
period,  a  division  took  place  in  fiivour  of  72^.  being  substituted  fbr 
80^.,  with  the  following  result : — For  the  motion  35 ;  against  it  154, 
— majority  119.  On  the  3rd  of  March  an  attempt  was  made  to 
throw  out  the  bill : — For  the  motion  56  ;  against  it  218  ;  majority 
162.  On  the  6th  of  March  the  vicinity  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  thronged  by  an  excited  multitude,  and  several  members  were 
stopped,  some  of  them  roughly  handled,  and  they  were  questioned 
H^llnmnMs  to  the  vote  which  they  intended  to  give.  Ultimately 
the  military  were  called  out,  and,  with  the  civil  force,  kept  the 
streets  clear.  This  evening  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  closed.  An  attempt  was  made  to  render  the  bill  more  favourable 
by  substituting  74«.  instead  of  SOa.  as  the  pivot  price  ;  and  the 
motion  was  supported  by  77  against  208,  being  a  majority  of  131. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  on  bringing  up  the  report,  an  amendment  was 
moved,  that  the  bill  be  read  that  day  six  months,  when  there  voted 
50  in  its  favour,  and  168  against  it ;  majority  118.  A  final  attempt 
was  made  to  substitute  a  lower  rate  than  80^.,  leaving  it  to  the 
House  to  determine  the  exact  price  at  which  prohibition  ceased : 
but  only  78  voted  for  the  motion,  and  184  in  &vour  of  the  measure 
as  originally  proposed.  On  the  10th  of  March,  on  the  third  reading, 
an  amendment  was  moved,  that  the  bill  be  thrown  out,  but  it  was 
only  supported  by  77  against  245  ;  majority  1 68.  On  the  20th  of 
March  the  bill  passed  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  107  : — 128  con- 
tents, and  21  non-contents.  The  measure  was  opposed  with  great 
force  and  acuteness  by  several  eminent  statesmen  of  the  day  ;  and 
Lord  Grenville  drew  up  a  protest  embodying  the  views  of  the  leaders 
of  the  minority.    We  give  a  copy  of  this  historical  document : — 

''  iProtrst 

^  1.  Because  we  are  adverse  in  principle  to  all  new  restraints  on 
commerce.    We  think  it  certain  that  public  prosperity  is  best  prow 
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moted  by  leaving  uncontrolled  the  iree  current  of  national  industry  ; 
and  we  wish,  rather,  by  well-considered  steps,  to  bring  back  our  com- 
mercial legislation,  to  the  straight  and  simple  line  of  wisdom,  than 
to  increase  the  deviation,  by  subjecting  additional  and  extensive 
branches  of  the  public  interest  to  fresh  systems  of  artificial  and 
injurious  restriction. 

**  2.  Because  we  think  that  the  great  practical  rule  of  leaving  our 
commerce  unfettered  applies  more  peculiarly,  and  on  still  stronger 
grounds  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  policy,  to  the  corn- trade,  than  to  any 
other.  Irresistible,  indeed,  must  be  the  necessity  which  could,  in 
our  judgment,  authorise  the  legislature  to  tamper  with  the  sustenance 
of  the  people,  and  to  impede  the  free  purchase  and  sale  of  that 
article  on  which  depends  the  existence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
community. 

**  3.  Because  we  think  that  the  expectations  of  ultimate  benefit 
from  this  measure  are  founded  on  a  delusive  theory.  We  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  this  law  will  ever  contribute  to  produce 
plenty,  cheapness,  or  steadiness  of  price.  So  long  as  it  operates  at 
all,  its  effects  must  be  the  opposite  of  these.  Monopoly  is  the  parent 
of  scarcity,  of  deamess,  and  of  uncertainty.  To  cut  off  any  of  the 
sources  of  supply  can  only  tend  to  lessen  its  abundance  ;  to  close 
against  ourselves  the  cheapest  market  for  any  commodity  must  en- 
hance the  price  at  which  we  purchase  it ;  and  to  confine  the  con- 
*  sumer  of  com  to  the  produce  of  his  own  country  is  to  refuse  to 
ourselves  the  benefit  of  that  provision  which  Providence  itself  has 
made  for  equalising  to  man  the  variations  of  season  and  of  climate. 

^  4.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  future  consequences  of  this  law,  at 
some  distant  and  uncertain  period,  we  see,  with  pain,  that  those 
hopes  must  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  great  and  present  evil. 
To  compel  the  consumer  to  purchase  com  dearer  at  home  than  it 
might  be  imported  from  abroad  is  the  immediate  practical  effect  of 
this  law.  In  this  way  alone  can  it  operate.  Its  present  protection, 
its  promised  extension  of  agriculture,  must  result  (if  at  all)  from  the 
profits  which  it  creates  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  com  to  an  arti- 
ficial level.  These  future  benefits  are  the  consequences  expected, 
but,  as  we  confidently  believe,  erroneously  expected,  from  giving  a 
bounty  to  the  grower  of  com,  by  a  tax  levied  on  its  consumer. 

^  5.  Because  we  think  that  the  adoption  of  any  permanent  law 
for  such  a  purpose  required  the  fullest  and  most  laborious  investiga- 
tion. Nor  would  it  have  been  sufificient  for  our  satisfaction  could  we 
have  been  convinced  of  the  general  policy  of  so  hazardous  an  ex- 
periment. A  still  further  inquiry  would  have  been  necessary  to 
persuade  us  that  the  present  moment  was  fit  for  its  adoption.  In 
such  an  inquiry  we  must  have  had  the  means  of  satisfying  ourselves 
what  its  immediate  operation  will  be,  as  connected  with  the  various 
and  pressing  circumstances  of  public  difficulty  and  distress  with 
which  the  country  is  now  surrounded ;  with  the  state  of  circulation 
and  currency ;  of  our  agriculture  and  manufactures ;  of  our  internal 
and  extemal  commerce  ;  and,  above  all,  with  the  condition  and  re- 
ward of  the  industrious  labouring  classes  of  our  community.  On  all 
these  particulars,  as  they  respect  this  question,  we  think  that 
parliament  is  almost  wholly  uninformed ;  on  all,  we  see  reason  for 
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the  utmost  anxiety  and  alarm  from  the  operation  of  this   law. 

^  Lastly.  Because,  if  we  could  approve  of  the  principle  and  pur- 
pose  of  this  law,  we  think  that  no  sufficient  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  its  details.  The  evidence  before  us,  unsatisfactory  and  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  seems  to  us  rather  to  disprove  than  to  support  the 
propriety  of  the  high  price  adopted  as  the  standard  of  importation, 
and  the  fallacious  mode  by  which  that  price  is  to  be  ascertained. 

**  And  on  all  these  grounds  we  are  anxious  to  record  our  dissent 
from  a  measure  so  precipitate  in  its  course,  and,  as  we  fear,  so 
injurious  in  its  consequences. 

**  Augustus  Frederick  **  Torrington, 

(Duke  of  Sussex),  Dutton  (Marquis  of  Douglas), 

William  Frederick  Chandos  Buckingham, 

(Duke  of  Gloucester),         Montfort, 
Grbmville,  King, 

Wellesley,  Carlisle/* 

Essex, 

On  the  23rd  of  March  the  bill  received  the  Royal  assent. 

Until  the  average  price  of  wheat  rose  to  80«.  the  ports  were  to  be 
eifectually  closed.  Colonial  wheat  was  admitted  when  the  average 
prices  reached  67«.  per  quarter.  Such  was  the  leading  feature  of  the 
new  act.*  But  the  mode  in  which  the  average  prices  were  determined 
greatly  increased  its  stringency.  A  new  average  was  to  be  struck 
quarterly,  on  the  15th  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November, 
fVom  the  aggregate  prices  of  the  six  preceding  weeks  ;  but  it  was 
provided  that,  if  during  the  six  weeks  subsequent  to  any  of  these 
dates  the  average  prices,  which  might  be  at  80«.,  fell  below  that 
price,  no  supplies  should  be  admitted  for  home  consumption  from 
any  ports  between  the  rivers  Eyder  and  the  Bidassoa, — that  is,  from 
Denmark  to  Spain. 

It  was  the  general  expectation  of  the  farmers  that  the  act  of  1815 
would  maintain  the  prices  of  their  produce  at  a  rate  somewhat  under 
that  of  the  scale  which  the  legislature  had  adopted  ;  and  which,  for 
wheat,  was  SOs. ;  barley  40«. ;  oats  27«.  ;  and  rye,  beans,  and  peas, 
538,  They  entered  into  contracts  with  their  landlords  and  others 
with  this  conviction.  But,  as  in  every  measure  passed  since  1773 
prices  had  risen  above  the  scale  which  had  been  fixed  as  the  pro- 
hibitive rate,  it  happened  that  they  now  sunk  below  it  to  an  extent 
which  they  had  not  anticipated.  In  1816, 1817,  and  1818,  three 
deficient  harvests  occurred,  that  of  the  former  year  being  below  an 
average  crop  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  year  since  the  periods 
of  scarcity  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Prices  rose  above  the 
rate  at  which  foreign  supplies  were  admitted,  and  in  1817  and  1818 
above  2,600,000  quarters  of  wheat  were  imported.  In  1821  and  1822 
the  agriculturists  endured  the  severest  season  of  distress  which  had 
been  experienced  by  that  body  in  modern  times,  and  the  engage- 
ments which  they  had  been  induced  to  make. under  the  fallacious 
hopes  excited  by  the  last  Com  Act  and  the  range  of  high  prices 
during  the  war  occasioned  them  to  be  swept  from  the  land  by 
thousands.  In  the  week  ending  December  21st,  1822,  the  average 
prices  of  com  and  grain  were  as  follow : — 
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Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

#.    d. 

t.    d. 

i,    d. 

8.     d. 

$.     d. 

s.     d. 

38    8 

29     4 

18     9 

23     6 

28   10 

29     4 

Being  41     4 

10     8 

8     3 

29     6 

24    2 

23     8 

lower  than  the  scale  which  was  fVamed  for  the  farmer's  protection. 
The  harvest  of  1820  was  estimated  as  one-fourth  above  an  average 
crop,  and  by  some,  who  included  the  extended  breadth  of  wheat 
under  cultivation  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  of  1816-17-18, 
the  surplus  was  computed  at  about  one-third  above  the  average, — 
that  is,  there  was  a  surplus  of  between  3  and  4  million  quarters  of 
wheat,  for  which  there  was  no  demand.  The  crop  of  1821  was  large, 
but  of  inferior  quality  ;  that  of  1822  was  above  an  average,  and  the 
harvest  was  unusually  early.  The  cause  of  the  great  fall  of  prices, 
and  of  its  distressing  effects  on  the  farmers,  was  sufficiently  obvious. 
They  were  under  leases  and  rents  founded  upon  an  extraordinary 
conjuncture  of  bad  seasons  with  a  state  of  war,  and  were  buoyed  up 
by  an  act  which  promised  to  exclude  supplies  of  foreign  grain. 

The  fluctuations  in  price  under  the  Com  Law  of  1815  were  as 
extraordinary  as  they  were  unexpected  by  the  landed  interests,  and 
amounted  to  199 A  per  cent. 
i  The  cry  of  agricultural  distress  was  now  heard  from  every  part  of 
W  the  country,  and  neyer  ceased  to  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  legislature 
^"  during  the  years  1820-1-2.  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the 
two  latter  years,  and  numerous  plans  were  conceived  for  the  relief  of 
the  agricultural  class.  In  Parliament  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  pro- 
noeed  a  permanent  duty  on  foreign  wheat  of  40s.  per  quarter,  and 
he  claimed  protection  for  every  description  of  produce  raised  from 
British  soil.  Mr.  Benett*s  plan  was  a  permanent  duty  of  24s.  per 
quarter  after  the  averages  had  again  reached  80s.,  and  a  drawback 
of  18a.  per  quarter  to  be  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  wheat  of 
marketable  quality.  Mr.  Curwen  suggested  to  the  House  that  when 
the  average  price  of  wheat  reached  80s.  the  ports  should  be  opened 
for  the  admission  of  400,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat,  at  a  duty  of 
lOt. ;  and  if,  six  weeks  after  this  quantity  had  been  admitted,  the 
^  average  price  should  still  continue  above  80s.,  then  to  allow  of  the 
importation  of  an  additional  400,000  quarters,  at  a  duty  of  ba.  The 
late  Mr.  Bicardo  moved  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
averages  rose  to  Q6t,  per  quarter,  all  the  foreign  wheat  then  in  bond 
should  be  liberated  at  a  duty  of  15s. ;  and  that  afterwards,  whenever 
the  averages  exceeded  70s.,  the  trade  in  wheat  should  be  free,  at  a 
permanent  duty  of  20s. :  one  year  from  that  time  the  duty  to  be 
reduced  to  19s.,  and  a  similar  reduction  to  be  made  each  year  until 
the  duty  was  10s.,  at  which  it  should  be  permanently  fixed ;  at  the 
same  time  allowing  a  drawback  or  bounty  on  exportation  of  7s.  per 
quarter. 

The  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  29th  of  April, 

during  the  agricultural  panic  of  1822,  were  to  the  following  effect: 

.  That  in  February,  1819,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  78s.  7rf.  per 

^v  quarter,  and  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  imported  during  the  year 

was  only  300,416  quarters.    In  1820,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
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65«.  I0d.f  and  the  foreign  supplies  of  wheat  arriving  in  the  port  of 
London  were  under  400,000  quarters ;  and  in  1821  the  average  price 
was  still  lower,  being  54«.  5d.f  and  the  foreign  supplies  in  the  same 
port  were  under  500,000  quarters  for  the  year.     In  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  ]  822,  the  average  price  was  lower  still,  being 
47s,  9d.y  and  the  ports  were  closed.    Mr.  Huskisson^s  secoiia  reso^ 
lution  was  to  the  effect  that,  *^  during  the  whole  of  this  period 
three  years,  the  supply  in  all  the  principal  markets  of  the  United 
Kingdom  appears  uniformly  to  have  exceeded  the  demand,  notwith-        ^i 
standing  the  wants  of  an  increasing  population,  and  other  circum-       V>. 
stances  which  have  probably  produced  an  increased  consumption.**  «> 

The  third  resolution  showed — ^"  That  the  excess  of  the  supply  above 
the  demand  must  have  arisen  either  from  an  extent  of  coni-tillage  ^ 

more  than  commensurate  to  the  average  consumption  of  the  coontij, 
or  from  a  succession  of  abundant  harvests  upon  the  same  extent  of         ,-> 
tillage,  or  from  the  coincident  effect  of  both  these  causes.**   To  pre-  j 

vent  the  alternate  evils  of  scarcity  and  redundance,  Mr.  Huskisson  -^ 

proposed  that  the  trade  should  be  permanently  free  at  a  duty  of  ISi;  ^ 

per  quarter,  when  the  averages  were  under  80«. ;  and  when  above  : 

80s.  the  duty  to  be  5«. ;  and  above  85«.  a  nominal  duty  of  la,  only       ^  .; 
to  be  imposed.  Jf  -; 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  still  ^;&r- 
greater  variety  of  projects  offered  for  its  consideration.    One  plan    y  V 
pit>posed  to  the  Committee  of  1821  was  to  withdraw  the  permission       " 
to  warehouse  foreign  wheat  or  any  other  foreign  grain  in  England ; 
and  the  Committee  felt  itself  under  the  necessity  of  arguing  this 
point  in  their  report,  by  showing  the  pernicious  effect  of  such  a 
regulation  on  the  shipping  interest,  and  on  the  country  generally. 
The  Committee  of  1822  had  under  its  serious  consideration  two 
plans  for  the  alleviation  of  agricultural  distress: — 1.  The  applica- 
tion of  £1,000,000  in  Exchequer  bills,  to  be  employed  through  the 
agency  of  Government  in  buying  up  a  certain  quantity  of  British 
wheat  to  be  placed  in  store.    2.  Advances  to  be  made  to  individuals 
on  produce  deposited  in  warehouses,  to  prevent  them  coming  into 
the  market  simultaneously.     The  first  plan  was  rejected  by  the 
Committee,  but  they  considered  the  second  was  feasible,  and  were  of    y~M^ 
opinion  that  "The  sum  of  £1,000,000  so  employed  (in  loans  on  '>'^P 
stock)  would  probably  be  fully  adequate  to  give  a  temporary  check 
to  the  excess  which  is  continually  poured  into  the  overstocked 
market.*'   Having  reaped  the  full  advantage  of  high  prices,  it  conld 
only  be  as  a  matter  of  expedience  rather  than  of  equity  that  Uie 
agriculturists  should  be  exempt  from  the   effects  of  a  return  of 
peace  and  plenty.     In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, on  the  29th  of  April,  moved  that  £1,000,000  be  advanced 
in  Exchequer  bills,  when  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  under 
608. 

The  framers  of  the  Corn  Law  of  1815  did  not  take  into  acconnt 
the  effect  of  the  years  of  scarcity  which  occurred  so  frequently  after 
1 804,  nor  the  obstruction  of  foreign  supplies  caused  by  the  war.  It 
was  founded  on  the  supposition  that,  high  as  were  the  average  prices 
of  those  years,  they  were  only  such  as  resulted  from  the  cost  of 
production,  with  the  addition  of  the  &rmer*8  profits  and  the  land- 
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lord^  rent.  In  the  interval  between  1804  and  1815,  whenever  a 
foreign  supply  of  com  was  required,  the  home  market  rose  to  an 
elevation  Bumcient  to  command  a  supply  subject  to  enormous 
diaiges,  amounting  to  from  30«.  to  BOs.  the  quarter.  Freight,  in- 
•vance^  and  other  charges,  which  had  amounted  to  50s.  the  quarter 
from  the  Baltic,  have  been  as  low  as  is.  6d,  within  the  last  few 
ystrs,  but  the  difference  between  a  free  and  obstructed  intercourse 
^  wu  taken  as  little  into  account  as  the  influence  of  a  series  of 
defective  crops.  Prices  having  sunk  so  much  below  the  amount 
which  had  been  assumed  to  be  necessary  to  remunerate  the  British 
corn-growers,  the  law  of  1815  was  suspended  by  a  new  act  pnssed  in 
Jnly,  1822.  It  enacted  that,  *'  as  soon  as  foreign  wheat  shall  have 
been  admitted  for  home  consumption  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Aetof  55  Oeo.  III.,  c.  26  [the  Corn  Law  of  1815],  the  scale  of 
prioes  at  which  the  home  consumption  of  foreign  com,  meal,  or  flour 
u  permitted  by  the  said  Act  shall  cease  and  determine/*  The  new 
Male  was  as  follows :— Wheat  at  or  above  70s,,  duty  12«. ;  and  for 
the  first  three  months  of  the  ports  being  open  an  additional  duty  of 
5«.  per  quarter,  being  a  duty  of  lis.  Above  70s.  and  under  80«., 
the  **  first  low  duty"  of  5s,  with  the  addition  of  5s,  for  the  first 

^   three  months  ;  above  80^.  and  under  85«.,  the  ^'  second  low  duty"  of 

«^  Is.  was  alone  to  be  charged. 

W  In  1826,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  harvest,  a  temporary 
aet  was  passed,  admitting  a  quantity  of  foreign  grain  for  home  con- 
sumption. Next  year  the  Government  was  driven  to  a  still  more 
decisive  step.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  Ministers  had  stated  that 
it  was  not  their  intention  to  liberate  the  com  then  in  bond,  upon 
which  prices  immediately  rose.  This  was  followed  by  some  distur- 
bances in  the  manufacturing  districts,  to  allay  which  the  Govern. 
ment,  on  the  1st  of  May,  proposed  to  Parliament  to  release  the 
bonded  com,  and,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  required  to  be 
invested  with  powers  to  admit  during  the  recess  of  Parliament 
an  additional  quantity,  not  exceeding  500,000  quarters,  in  case  the 
harvest  proved  deficient.  These  powers  were  acted  upon,  and  on 
September  1st  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  admitting  certain 
i  descriptions  of  grain  for  homo  consumption,  until  forty  days  after 

^  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  at  an  almost  nominal  rate  of 
duty,  on  the  ground  that,  ^*  if  the  importation  for  home  consiunption 
of  oats  and  oatmeal,  and  of  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  be  not  im- 
mediately permitted,  there  is  great  cause  to  fear  that  much  dis- 
tress may  ensue  to  all  classes  of  his  Majesty^s  subjects."  In  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament  Ministers  obtained  an  act  of  indem- 
nity for  this  order. 

In  1827,  after  these  indications  of  imperfection  had  given  strength 
to  the  opinion  that  some  other  system  must  be  devised,  Mr.  Cannmg 
introduced  certain  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  leading 
principle  of  which  was  to  permit  iinportation  at  all  times  by  substi. 
tuting  a  graduated  scale  of  duties  in  place  of  absolute  prohibition 
binder  80«.    A  bill  was  brought  in,  founded  on  these  resolutions, 

V>fixingaduty  of  \s.  on  foreign  wheat  when  the  average  price  was 
70*.  per  quarter ;  a  duty  of  2s.  being  imposed  for  the  reduction  of 
each  iriiilling  in  the  averages.  In  respect  to  colonial  wheat,  the  duty 
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was  fixed  at  6d.  when  the  averages  were  65^.  per  quarter,  and  when 
under  that  sum  at  5s.  per  quarter.  The  bill  was  not  carried  through 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  having  moved  and 
carried  a  clause,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  destroy  the  principal 
feature  of  the  measure,  by  keeping  the  ports  entirely  shut^o  long 
as  the  price  of  wheat  was  under  SSs.  the  quarter.  An  act  was, 
however,  passed  during  this  session  to  permit  com,  meal,  ftc,  'f 
warehoused  on  the  1st  of  July,  1827,  to  be  entered  for  home  ^ 
consumption,  upon  payment  of  duties  according  to  a  fluctuating 
scale.  About  572,000  quarters  of  wheat  and  flour  were  entered  for 
consumption  under  this  act,  at  a  duty  averaging  above  20«.  per 
quarter.  The  harvest  had  not  been  defective,  and  this  was  the  very 
reason  why  the  com  in  bond  was  released  notwithstanding  the  high 
duty,  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  prices  advancing.  The  additional 
supply  under  such  circumstances  caused  a  considerable  depression 
in  the  home  market. 

In  1821  a  new  act  was  passed  relative  to  the  averages.  Instead 
of  *'  the  maritime  districts,**  148  towns  were  named,  for  which  the 
magistrates  were  to  appoint  inspectors  to  make  a  return  of  the 
weekly  purchases. 

In  1825  the  trade  in  com  and  grain  to  the  British  colonies  in 
North  America  was  placed  on  a  more  favourable  footing.  Thi9  regu-*^^ 
lations  under  which  the  timber-trade  is  carried  on,  and  which  . 
fiivour  these  colonies,  have  to  a  considerable  extent  directed 
their  industry  into  other  channels  than  those  of  agriculture. 
During  one  or  two  seasons,  recently,  the  United  States,  also, 
instead  of  having  a  surplus  supply  of  wheat,  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  importing  that  grain,  the  industry  of  the  country  having 
been  diverted  from  agriculture  to  manufactures. 

The  six  weeks*  averages  still  regulated  the  amount  of  duty  on 
importation,  but  they  were  greatly  improved  by  being  every  week 
subject  to  an  alteration.  Each  week  the  receiver  of  com  returns 
struck  out  one  week*s  averages,  admitting  those  last  received,  and 
thereby  affecting  the  aggregate  average,  as  prices  rose  or  fell  from 
week  to  week.  The  introduction  of  a  fluctuating  scale  of  duty  was 
an  important  step.  ^ 

It  was  impossible  to  continue  any  longer  a  system  which,  for 
three  successive  years,  1825-6-7,  had  been  compelled  to  bend  to 
the  force  of  temporary  circumstances ;  and  like  previous  measures 
it  was  abandoned  by  its  supporters  either  as  inefficient  or 
injurious. 

In  1828  Mr.  Charles  Grant  (now  Lord  Glenelg)  introduced  a 
series  of  resolutions  slightly  differing  from  those  which  had  been 
moved  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  they  were  eventually  embodied  in  a 
bill  which  was  carried  through  both  Houses,  and  received  the  Royal 
assent  on  the  15th  July.  This  measure,  is  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Importation  of  Com,**  and  repeals 
55  Geo.  in.,  c.  26  (1815);  3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  60  (1822) ;  and  7  and  8 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  58  (1827).  The  provisions  for  settling  the  averages  . 
under  this  act  are  as  follows : — In  one  hundred  and  fifty  towns  in  ft* 
England  and  Wales,  mentioned  in  the  act,  corn  dealers  are 
required  to  make  a  declaration  that  they  will  return  an  accurate 
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account  of  their  purchases.  [In  London,  the  sellers  make  the  re- 
turn.] Inspectors  are  appointed  in  each  of  these  one  hundred  and 
fifty  towns,  who  transmit  returns  to  the  Receiver  in  the  Com  De- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  duty  it  is  to  compute  the 
average  weekly  price  of  each  description  of  grain,  and  the  aggregate 
average4>rice  for  the  previous  six  weeks,  and  to  transmit  a  certi- 
fied copy  to  the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  different  outports.  The 
return  on  which  the  average  prices  are  based  is  published  every 
Friday  in  '  The  London  Gazette/  The  aggregate  average  for  six 
weeks  regulates  the  duty  on  importation.  In  1837  the  quantity  of 
British  wheat  sold  in  these  towns  was  3,888,957  quarters  ;  in  1 838 
there  were  4,064,305  quarters  returned  as  sold ;  and  3,174,680 
quarters  in  1839. 

Wheat  at  50«.  pays  a  duty  of  36«.  Sd.  ;  barley  at  32s,  a  duty  of 
13f.  lOd. ;  oats  at  24«.  a  duty  of  lOs,  9d.;  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  at 
35ff.,  a  duty  of  16«.  9d,  In  the  case  of  wheat,  when  the  price  is 
66i.,  for  every  shilling  that  the  price  falls  the  duty  increases  by  U,, 
and  decreases  by  the  same  sum  for  every  shilling  that  the  price 
rises ;  for  all  other  grain  the  duty  increases  by  Is,  6d.  for  every  shil- 
ling that  the  price  rises.  Colonial 'wheat  is  admitted  at  a  duty  of 
6d  when  the  average  of  the  six  weeks  is  at  or  above  67s. ;  and  when 
below,67«.  the  duty  is  Bs,  the  quarter,  and  for  other  grain  in  propor- 
tion. Importation  is  free  on  payment  of  Is.  on  the  quarter  when 
wheat  in  the  home  market  is  73«. ;  barley  41s.;  oats  Sis, ;  and  rye, 
peas,  and  beans  46s,  the  quarter. 

In  the  following  Table  the  scale  of  duties  proposed  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  that  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  1828,  are  placed  in  juxta- 
position : — 


^ 


Average 

Prices  of 

Wheat. 

Duty  accord- 
ing to  Mr. 
Canning's 
Bill. 

Duty  accord- 
ing to  Mr. 
Grant's  BiJl. 

Average 

Prices  of 

Wheat. 

Duty  accord- 
ing to  Mr. 
Canning's 
Bill. 

Duty  accord- 
ing to  Mr. 
Grant's  BiU. 

73     .. 
72     .. 
71     .. 
70     .. 
60     .. 
68     .. 
67    .. 
66    .. 
66    .. 
64    .. 
63    .. 

«. 
..      1     . 
..      1     . 
..      1     . 
..      1     . 
..      2    . 
..      4     . 
..      6     . 

.      8     . 
..    10     .. 

.     12    . 

.     14    .. 

«.    d. 

..     1    0 

..2    8 

..6    8 

.  10    8 

.  13    8 

.  16    8 

..  18    8 

..  20    8 

.  21    8 

..  22    8 

.  23    8 

8. 

62  .. 
61     .. 
60     .. 
69     .. 
68    .. 
67    .. 
66    .. 
66     .. 

04      •  • 

63  .. 

«. 
..  16    .. 
..18    .. 
..20     .. 
..22    .. 
..  24     .. 
..  26     .. 
..  28    .. 
• .  iJU     .  • 
..  32    .. 
..  34    .. 

s.    d. 
..  24    8 
..  26    8 
..  26    8 
..  27    8 
..  28    8 
..  29    8 
..  30    8 
..  31    8 
..  32    8 
..  33    8 

This  law  did  not  succeed  in  maintaining  steadiness  of  price, 
the  extremes  of  fluctuation  being  BBs,  4d.  in  December,  1835, 
and  8l«.  in  January,  1839,  or  a  difference  of  129  per  cent.  To  this 
derangement  of  prices  is  to  be  attributed  much  of  the  depression 
which  the  agriculturists  experienced  in  1833  and  1836.  In  each  of 
these  years  their  distressed  condition  was  noticed  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  select  committees 
were  appointed  in  both  years  to  inquire  into  their  state. 

The  average  duty  paid  on  the  11,318,549  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat  entered  for  home  consumption  since  the  last  Com  Laws  of 
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1828  came  into  operation,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1841,  was  5«.  6d. 
per  quarter.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1841,  Lord  John  Russell  announced 
his  intention  of  moving  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House*  the 
following  fixed  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com  : — 

Wheat       8«.  Ocf.  per  Quarter. 

Rye,  Peas,  and  Beans     ...     5     0         do. 
Barley       4     6         do. 

V.r  cIld     ••         •••         •••         •••         •••        O  4  (XO* 

The  following  tables  show  the  countries  which  are  capable  of  fur- 
nishing us  with  wheat,  and  the  quantities  which  they  supplied  UB 
during  three  successive  years  of  high  prices. 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  Quantities  of  Foreign  end  Colonial  Wheat  and  Wheat- 
Flour  brought  into  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  stating  the  Quanti- 
ties  Imported  from  each  Country  during  the  Tear  frem  1837  to  1839. 


Countries  from  which 
Imported. 


JA/  UoSlcv  •••         •••        •••        •••         ■•■ 

Sweden  and  Norway       

Denmark 

M  XUoSld  •••         •••         •••         •••         ••• 

Germany : — 

Mecklenburg        

Hanover       

Oldenburg  and  Kniphausen 

Hanse  Towns       

Holland     

Belgium    

Portugal,    Madeira,    and    the 

Spain  and  the  Canaries    ..     . 

\jrlDxulb£LA    «••       •••       •••       ••■       •< 

JL vcLXV   •••        •••         •••        •••         •••         •• 

JCKLcLImL  •••        •••        •••        •••        • 

Ionian  Islands 

Turkey  and  Egypt 

Morocco     

Cape  of  Good  Hope       

East  India  Company's  Terri- 

wwaXwB  •••         •••         •••         •••         ••• 

N.  S.  W.  &  Van  Diemen's  Land 
British  N.  American  Colonies 
United  States  of  America 
Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Al- 
derney,  and    Man  (Foreign 

Produce)   

All  other  parts 

X oiai ...  ■•«  ...  • 


1837. 


Qrs. 

3,903 
252 

7,444 
148,077 

36,498 
125 

10,637 

2,222 

153 

202 


2 

•  •  • 

1,011 

•  •  • 

258 


7,516 

117 

25,745 

112 


1838. 


Qrs. 

141,656 

358 

147,728 

839,513 

147,383 
24,359 
15,201 

204,563 
82,737 
18,284 
65,012 


244,275 


1,848,477 


1839. 


Qrs. 

356,164 

567 

202,927 

704;992 

104,777 

19,185 

16,698 

267,183 

117,677 

24,516 

309,897 


•  •  • 

28,800 

1,279 

9,010 

•  •  • 

4,753 

55,735 

333,313 

14,956 

17,211 

5,391 

13,583 

5,515 

45,483 

•  •  • 

3,358 

520 

3 

9,649 

6,015 

4 

•  •  • 

19,597 

7,764 

27,047 

87,528 

21,906 

30,383 

84 

929 

n; 


2,711,725 


*  A  change  of  Ministry  prevented  him  from  doing  so. 
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A  Table  shewing  the  Consumption  of  Grain  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  for  what  purpose  it  is  consumed. 
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GRAiir. 

Consumed 
by  Man. 

Consumed 

by 
Animals. 

Used  for 
Seed. 

Brewing 

and 
Distilling. 

Used  in 
Manufac- 
tures. 

Total. 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley .... 

Rye 

Beans  8c\ 
Peas../ 

Quarters. 

18,696,694 

12,846,000 

2,828,571 

790,000 

1,000,000 

Quarters. 

•  •  9    •  9  •  9   •   •M 

16,000,000 

312.858 

20,000 

2,187,480 

Quarters. 

3,277,143 

4,807,500 

1,810,000 

190,000 

631,270 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 
966,163 

Quarters. 
22,940,000 
33,652,500 
12,670,000 
1,300,000 

3,718,750 

7,688,571 

""m,m 

Totals.. 

.•J6,160,265 

18,550,338 

10,615,913 

7,68.8.571 

1,266,163 

74,281,250 

The  value  of  the  above  quantity  of  Grain,  at  the  average  prices  of  the  year  1835, 
was  £109,874,666;  of  1837,  £131,421,908;  of  1838,  £140,736,010;  and  of  1830, 
£160,525,531. 

The  value  of  the  quantity  consumed  by  man  alone,  in  1835,  was  £58,162,235. 

On  Wednesday,  9th  of  February,  1842,  a  further  alteration  was 
proposed  to  be  made  in  the  Com  Laws,  agreeably  to  the  recom- 
mendation in  Her  Majesty ^9  Speech  from  the  Throne : — **  I  recom- 
mend also  to  your  consideration,  the  state  of  the  laws  which  affect 
the  import  of  corn  and  of  other  articles,  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries."  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  the  following  alterations  in 
the  scale  of  duties,  which  were  eventually  confirmed  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  as  a  substitute  for  the  previous  scale  of  1828  : — 

When  wheat  is  at  50s,  and  under  5\s,,a,  duty  of  20«. shall  be  taken, 
but  in  no  case  shall  that  duty  be  exceeded. 
When  the  price  is  5U.  and  under  52«.  the  duty  shall  be  19«. 


♦J 

» 


n 


>» 

» 

» 

99 


99 


99 


52 

99 

53 

53 

99 

54 

54 

99 

55 

55 

99 

56 

56 

99 

57 

57 

99 

58 

58 

99 

59 

59 

>9 

60 

60 

99 

61 

61 

>9 

62 

62 

99 

63 

63 

99 

64 

64 

99 

65 

65 

99 

66 

66 

99 

67 

67 

99 

68 

68 

99 

69 

69 

99 

70 

70 

99 

71 

71 

99 

72 

72 

99 

73 

78 

99 

74 

99 
99 


99 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


99 


99 


J9 
99 
99 


99 
99 


18 

18 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 


When  that  price  is  arrived  at,  he  proposed  that  the  duty  should 
altogether  cease.  "  Now  it  is  apparent,"  said  Sir  R.  Peel,  **  that 
this  scale  will  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  temptations  to 

c 
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practising  on  the  averages  and  producing  a  fall  of  the  duty,  as  its 
operation  will  be  gradual ;  and  when  com  shall  have  arrived  at  60s. 
or  6] 8.,  there  will  be  no  inducement  to  the  holding  back  of  com  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  higher  prices,  and  defraud  the  revenue  for 
the  sake  of  being  able  to  produce  a  sudden  reduction  of  the  duty. 
The  protection  which  I  propose  to  retain,  I  do  not  retain  for  the 
especial  protection  of  any  particular  class.  The  only  protection 
which  can  be  vindicated  is  that  whid)  is  consistent  with  the  general 
welfare  of  all  classes  in  the  country.*' 

This  scale  remained  in  operation  until  1846,  when  Her  Majesty 
recommended  a  continued  repeal  of  prohibitory  and  relaxation  of 
protective  duties,  in  the  following  most  gracious  Speech  on  the 
opening  of  Parliament : — 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS.-JMUAEY  22,  1846. 

Thb  Quesm's  Speech. 
"  Mp  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

^'  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  again  to  meet  you  in  Parliament, 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  recurring  to  your  assistance  and 
advice. 

"  I  continue  to  receive  from  my  Allies,  and  from  other  Foreign 
Powers,  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  desire  to  cultivate  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  this  country. 

^^  I  rejoice  that,  in  concert  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
through  the  success  of  our  joint  mediation,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
adjust  the  differences  which  had  long  prevailed  between  the  Ottoman 
Porte  and  the  King  of  Persia,  and  had  seriously  endangered  the 
tranquillity  of  the  East. 

''  For  several  years  a  desolating  and  sanguinary  warfare  has  afflicted 
the  States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  commerce  of  all  nations 
has  been  interrupted,  and  acts  of  barbarity  have  been  committed 
unknown  to  the  practice  of  civilized  people.  In  conjunction  with 
the  King  of  the  French,  I  am  endeavouring  to  effect  the  pacifica- 
tion of  these  States. 

*'  The  convention  concluded  with  France  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  is  about 
to  be  carried  into  immediate  execution  by  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  Two  Powers  on  the  Coast  of  Africa. 

"  It  is  my  desire  that  our  present  union,  and  the  good  understand- 
ing which  so  happily  exists  between  us,  may  always  be  employed  to 
promote  the  interests  of  humanity  and  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

'^  I  regret  that  the  conflicting  claims  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  in  respect  to  the  territory  on  the  North  Western 
Coast  of  America,  although  they  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
repeated  negociations,  still  remain  unsettled. 

"^  You  may  be  assured  that  no  effort  consistent  with  national 
honour  shall  be  wanting  on  my  pturt  to  bring  this  question  to  an 
early  and  peaceful  termination. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 

'^  The  estimates  for  the  year  will  be  laid  before  you,  at  an  early 
period. 
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'*  Although  I  am  deeply  senBible  of  the  importance  of  enforcing 
economy  in  all  branches  of  the  expenditure,  yet  I  have  been  com- 
pelled by  a  due  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  and 
to  the  state  of  our  naval  and  military  establishments,  to  propose 
some  increase  in  the  estimates  which  provide  for  their  efficiency. 
**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

^  I  have  observed  with  deep  regret  the  very  frequent  instances  in 
which  the  crime  of  deliberate  assassination  has  been  of  late  com- 
mitted in  Ireland. 

**  It  will  be  your  duty  to  consider  whether  any  measures  can  be 
devised^  calculated  to  give  increased  protection  to  life,  and  to  bring 
to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  so  dreadful  a  crime. 

^  I  have  to  lament  that  in  eonsequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  in  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  will  be 
a  deficient  supply  of  an  article  of  food  which  forms  the  chief  sub. 
sistence  of  great  numbers  of  my  people. 

^  The  disease  by  which  the  plant  has  been  affected  has  prevailed 
to  the  greatest  extent  in  Ireland. 

<'  I  have  adopted  all  such  precautions  as  it  was  in  my  power  to 
adopt  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  which  may  be 
caused  by  this  calamity ;  and  I  shall  confidently  rely  on  your  co-op- 
eration in  devising  such  other  means  for  effecting  the  same  benevo- 
lent purpose  as  may  require  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature. 

**  I  have  had  great  satisfaction  in  giving  my  assent  to  the  mea- 
sures which  you  have  presented  to  me  from  time  to  time,  calculated 
to  extend  commerce,  and  to  stimulate  domestic  skill  and  industry, 
by  the  repeal  of  prohibitory  and  the  relaxation  of  protective  duties. 

**  The  prosperous  state  of  the  revenue,  the  increased  demand  for 
labour,  and  the  general  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
internal  condition  of  the  country,  are  strong  testimonies  in  favour  of 
the  course  you  have  pursued. 

*'  I  recommend  you  to  take  into  your  early  consideration  whether 
the  principles  on  which  you  have  acted  may  not  with  advantage  be 
yet  more  extensively  applied,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  in  your 
power,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  existing  duties  upon  many 
articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  other  countries,  to  make 
such  further  reductions  and  remissions  as  may  tend  to  ensure  the 
continuance  of  the  great  benefits  to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  by 
enlarging  our  commercial  intercourse,  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
amity  with  Foreign  Powers. 

^  Any  measures  which  you  may  adopt  for  effecting  these  great 
objects  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  accompanied  by  such  precautions  as 
shall  prevent  permanent  loss  to  the  revenue,  or  injurious  results  to 
any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country. 

^  I  have  full  reliance  on  your  just  and  dispassionate  consideration 
of  matters  so  deeply  affecting  the  public  welfare. 

'•  It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence on  your  counsels,  you  may  be  enabled  to  promote  friendly 
feelings  between  different  classes  of  my  subjects,  to  provide  addi- 
tional security  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  to  maintain  con- 
tentment and  happiness  at  home,  by  increasing  the  comforts  and 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  my  people.** 


I 
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At  the  conclusion  of  her  Majesty^s  Speech  the  House  adjourned 
till  five  o'clock. 

The  House  met  again  at  five  o'clock,  soon  after  which  hour  the 
attendance  of  Peers  was  rather  numerous. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  read  the  Queen's  Speech. 

The  Earl  of  Homs  rose  to  move  the  Address,  in  answer  to  her 
Majesty's  Speech.  The  Noble  Earl  commenced  by  expressing  his 
gratification  that  there  was  no  topic  in  it  which  was  likely  to  create  ^ 
division  or  difference  of  opinion.  He  congratulated  the  House  upon 
the  assurance  of  her  Majesty,  that  she  had  received  from  foreign 
powers,  the  expression  of  their  desire  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  their  country.  Every  year's  prolongation  of  peace  ought  to 
make  them  sensible  of  the  advantages  and  blessings  which  it  pro- 
cured for  this  country  (hear),  and  ought  to  increase  confidence  in 
the  wise  councils  by  which  this  state  of  things  was  maintained.  He 
was  assured  the  House  would  be  gratified  at  seeing  that  the  same 
policy  was  likely  to  be  pursued  in  the  East.  Her  Majesty  had  had 
the  happiness  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  a  powerful  ally  in  en- 
deavouring to  settle  the  differences  which  existed  in  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  They  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  governments  of  both 
countries  were  agreed  in  the  line  of  policy  which  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued. There  was  no  desire  to  interfere  in  the  internal  policy  of  the  ^ 
country,  and  it  was  hoped  that  ere  long  freedom  of  commerce  would  * 
prevail  in  that  part  of  the  world.  As  every  information  had  been 
afforded  with  respect  to  the  negociations,  he  had  no  desire  to  dwell 
longer  on  the  subject.  He  rejoiced  that  there  existed  in  another 
nation  an  ardent  desire  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  it 
was  most  satisfactory  to  know  that  France  was  now  for  the  first 
time  co-operating  with  this  country  to  procure  the  result.  As  to  the 
right  of  search,  he  was  gratified  at  the  course  which  had  been 
adopted,  as  he  believed  an  effectual  mode  had  been  discovered  of 
settling  this  vexed  question  without  shocking  national  prejudices. 
He  hoped,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  united  cruisers  of  France  and 
England,  a  stop  might  be  put  to  the  horrid  trafi5c.  The  Noble  £!arl 
then  adverted  to  the  Oregon  question,  and  said  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  co-operate  in  all  measures  that  could  be  taken,  con- 
sistent with  the  national  honour,  to  settle  any  dispute  with  the  *^ 
United  States.  The  two  nations  were  bound  together  by  common 
ties,  and  therefore  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  negociations  would 
terminate  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  right  thinking  men.  He 
looked  to  the  results  of  the  last  negociation  with  the  United  States 
as  a  happy  augury  for  the  future.  The  treaty  concluded  by  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  that  house,  had  met  with  the  approval  of 
both  Houses.  In  his  hands,  the  same  satisfactory  results  might  be 
anticipated  as  to  the  increase  of  the  naval  and  military  estimates. 
When  they  considered  our  widely  extended  empire,  and  our  colonies 
scattered  all  over  the  globe,  he  thought  they  would  find  a  sufficient 
explanation  for  the  increase,  without  imagining  that  there  was  any 
probability  of  the  interruption  of  peace.  Upon  this  point,  there- 
fore, he  thought  the  House  would  concur  in  the  Address.  He  re-  ^j 
gretted  that  her  Majesty  had  been  compelled  to  bring  under  the 
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notice  of  the  house  the  fearful  assaBsinations  which  had  lately  taken 
place  in  Ireland.  Their  Lordships  must  have  seen  accounts  of  them 
in  the  public  prints,  and  he  felt  confident  they  would  take  her 
Hajestj^s  recommendation  on  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  en- 
deavour to  provide  a  remedy.  He  also  regretted  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

pr  Happily  t&e  evil  had  not  gone  so  far  in  England  and  Scotland.  In 
Ireland,  however,  the  ravages  had  been  very  great,  and  the  accounts 
they  continued  to  receive  were  of  a  very  afflicting  character.  He 
thought  the  House  would  cheerfully  enable  her  Majesty  to  carry  out 
the  good  work  which  was  suggested.  He  referred  with  satisfaction 
to  the  prosperous  state  of  the  revenue.  It  was  important  to  consider 
whether  the  principle  of  the  late  tariff  could  not  be  further  carried 
out.  He  was  sure  that  every  Noble  Lord,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  opinion  when  the  measure  was  introduced,  would  rejoice  that  the 
revenue  had  not  been  affected  by  it;  The  Noble  Earl,  amid  cheers, 
concluded  by  moving  the  Address,  which,  as  customary,  was  a  mere 
echo  of  the  Royal  Speech. 

Lord  Dk  Rob  seconded  the  Address. 

The  Ddkb  op  Richmond  —I  should  have  listened  with  satisfaction 
to  the  speech  of  the  Noble  Lord  who  moved  the  Address,  if  he  had 

^  not  in  part  of  his  speech  remarked  that  we  should  wait  until  we 
heard  the  statement  of  the  Minister.  I  have  heard,  my  Lords, 
enough  in  that  Address  to  know  what  the  Minister  intends  to  do 
(hear,  hear).  He  intends  to  withdraw  protection  (interruptions).  I 
should  like  to  have  heard  a  more  manly  speech,  and  that  he  had 
mentioned  the  Corn  Laws  at  once.  I  defy  Noble  Lords  to  say  that 
the  Speech  just  read  does  not  relate  to  the  Com  Laws  (hear,  hear). 
This  is  getting  rid  of  the  compact  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  in 
1842  with  the  agriculturists,  and  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  said  removed  difficulties,  and  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  to  the  agriculturists  a  permanent  law.  It  was  to  secure 
that  permanent  law  that  the  agriculturists  acquiesced  in  that  sacri- 
fice (hear,  hear).  My  Lords,  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  1843.    He  then  said  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 

r  agriculturists,  and  dishonourable  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
Parliament,  if  they  made  a  change  in  the  laws  which  protected 
British  industry  without  a  great  and  adequate  cause.  Where  is  the 
cause?  Decidedly  not  the  potato  disease  in  Ireland.  No,  my 
Lordt,  it  was  not  so.  The  potato  failure  was  assigned  as  the  reason 
in  the  first  instanee,  and  promulgated  in  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
(hear,  hear).  I  cannot  for  my  life  see  why  Mr.  Cobden  should  not 
be  made  a  Peer  and  sit  on  these  benches  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter). 
I  wish  to  ask  the  people  of  England  and  those  persons  who  disagree 
with  me  in  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  Com  Laws,  whether  they 
approve  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  ?  (hear, 
hear.)  I  say  their  course  has  been  unconstitutional,  and  that  they 
are  the  authors  of  this  change.     I  hope  this  House  will  not  so  far 

.     abandon  its  duty  as  to  permit  itself  to  be  intimidated  by  the  Anti- 

r  Corn-Law  League,  or  by  the  money  that  body  has  raised.  But  what 
is  the  time  the  Government  asks  us  to  make  this  sacrifice  to  popular 
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clamour?    We  find  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  not  produced  tran- 
quillity in  Ireland ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  murders  and  assassi- 
nations continue  to  take  place  every  day  (hear,  hear).    In  this  speech 
Sir  Robert  Peel  comes  to  us,  and  asks  us  to  give  way,  and  alter 
those  laws  which  every  man  knows,  are  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the 
agriculturists  alone,  but  of  every  class  in  the  community  (loud  cries 
of  "  hear,  hear").    I  shall  now  call  your  Lordships*  attention  to  the 
statement  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  year  1839,  when  he 
wanted  office  from  the  agriculturists.    He  then  said  **  If  you  take 
away  protection,  the  farmers  will  ask  you  to  get  rid  of  protection  on  . 
every  other  article."    Upon  that  occasion  Sir  R.  Peel  stated  what 
would  be  the  effect  if  protection  to  com  were  abolished.    The  effect 
must  be  that  all  protection  on  other  articles  must  be  abolished  (hear, 
hear).     Are  you  prepared  to  destroy  your  Custom-house,  and  by  that 
means  destroy  the  revenue  that  now  goes  to  support  the  liabilities  of 
the  nation  P    Are  you  prepared  to  do  that  ?  or,  are  you  prepared  to 
destroy  the  custom-houses  ?    Are  you  prepared  to  do  this  ?    If  you 
are,  where  will  you  get  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  the  public  creditor  ? 
If  protection  to  com  is  to  be  got  rid  of  because  it  is  a  great 
monopoly,  are  there  no  other  monopolies  in  this  country  ?  (hear.) 
What  do  you  think  of  the  East  India  Company  ?     What  do  you 
think  of  the  Bank  ;  and  what  do  you  think  of  the  hundred  others  ? 
If  you  consent  to  make  a  further  inroad  into  and  get  rid  of  protec- 
tion, you  will  have  to  pull  down  the  House  and  rebuild  it  from  the 
commencement  (cheers).    I  will  ask  whether  the  Civil  list  will  re- 
main.    I  will  ask  if  a  single  salary  in  this  country  will  remain  if 
you  at  once  destroy  the  protective  duties  of  this  country.    My 
Lords,  I  for  one  will  not  give  your  Lordships  the  trouble  of  voting 
upon  an  amendment  upon  this  occasion  ;  but  I  enter  my  protest,  my 
solemn  protest,  against  that  clause  in  the  speech,  which  is  contrary 
to  every  principle  which  the  present  Government  has  ever  brought 
forward  from  the  speech  of  1839  up  to  the  present  moment.   I  know 
nothing  of  what  their  measure  is,  but  I  have  a  right  to  speak 
strongly,  because  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  are  of  opinion 
that  no  relaxation  of  the  Com  Laws  should  be  made.    What  have 
we  said  respecting  these  little  measures  brought  before  Parliament 
by  the  present  Government,  against  which  I  and  some  of  your  Lord* 
ships  voted,  only  that  they  were  steps  towards  Free  Trade.     We, 
fortunately,  voted  against  them  ;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  contrived, 
by  his  eloquence  and  by  his  soothing  speeches,  to  getalargenimiber 
of  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  place  confidence  in 
him.    My  Lords,  that  confidence  may  exist  still  in  some  quarters, 
but  I  beg  to  say  that  it  exists  not  in  the  large  body  of  the  middle 
classes  of  this  country.     What  is  the  fair,  open,  honest,  English 
manner  in  which  the  farmers  of  this  country  have  come  forward  on 
a  late  occasion.    They  do  not  ask  you  to  reject  the  measure  to  be 
proposed.     No !     But  they  come  to  you,  and  they  say  to  the 
Government,  '^You  came  into  office  pledged  to  protection;  you 
have  thought  fit,  we  know  not  why — we  care  not  to  impute  motives, 
but  we  say  you  ought  not  to  carry  out  these  measures  without  ap- 
pealing to  the  country/*     It  must  be  a  bad  case  indeed  when  a 
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Minister  does  not  dare  to  face  what  is  called  a  popular  question  on 
the  hnstings  fcheers).  We  ask  for  no  more.  We  ask  for  a  clear 
itsge  and  no  mvour.  We  ask  you  to  appeal  to  the  country  to  know 
whether  or  not  these  modem  innovations  are  to  be  admitted,  and  to 
know  whether  we  ought  to  be  made  dependant  upon  foreigners  for  a 
Mipply  of  that  which  we  can  produce  ourselves.  I  think  the  House 
has  a  right  to  demand  Arom  her  MajestyVi  Government  the  reason 
of  their  sudden  changes.  I  know  not  what  to  call  them.  These 
rMaons  are  only  known  to  some  dozen  individuals  on  the  opposite 
•kle.  I  think  the  country  has  a  right  to  inquire  why  they  threw  up 
their  offices,  and  if  the  protective  duties  were  in  any  danger  (hear, 
hear).  My  Lords,  I  feel  that  your  Lordships  will  take  this  question 
into  consideration,  and  will  do  your  duty  to  your  Sovereign  and  your 
country  ;  and  that  you  will  banish  Arom  your  minds  the  Minister 
who  proposes  these  measures.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  on  this  occasion 
intend  to  offer  any  factious  opposition  to  the  Address,  but  I  do  in- 
tend,  and  I  do  trust,  your  Lordships  will  aid  me  in  offering  OYery 
£ur  opposition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Minister.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  disease  in  the  potatoes,  and  we  have  suffered 
in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  There  will  be  plenty  of  opportu- 
nities for  discussing  this  question.  But  I  beg  to  enter  my  solemn 
protest  against  that  part  of  her  Majesty ^s  Speech  which  threatens 
the  ruin  of  the  agricultural  interests,  and  this  House,  I  think,  is  en- 
titled to  know  the  reasons  why  they  have  come  to  such  a  decision. 

The  DuKi  or  Wkllimotom — My  Lords,  the  Noble  Duke  states 
that  he  will  not  offer  any  amendment  to  the  Address,  as  proposed.  He 
has  complained  of  the  omission  of  all  allusion  to  the  Corn  Laws  in 
the  speech  Arom  the  throne.  My  Lords,  it  is  not  necessary  in  this 
House  to  follow  my  friend  in  his  observations  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministry  (hear,  hear).  Nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  any 
allusions  to  the  address  moved  by  my  Noble  Friend,  as  I  beg  to  in- 
form your  Lordships  those  measures  will  be  brought  before  the  House 
in  a  very  few  days  (^hear,  hear).  I  entreat  your  Lordships  to  con- 
aider  whether  now  it  is  right  to  expect  me  to  make  any  explanation 
such  as  that  which  the  Noble  Duke  requests  (hear,  hear).  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  insisted  upon  that  any  such  matters  will  be  entered 
upon  ;  but  I  entreat  you  now  to  adopt  the  address,  and  leave  expla- 
nations to  another  time.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  such  a 
question  has  been  put  without  previous  notice,  and  no  one  present 
can  deny  that  the  secrets  which  it  involves  should  be  at  present 
stated. 

The  Do  KB  or  Richmond  said  he  would  now  give  notice  that  to- 
morrow night  he  would  ask  the  question  of  his  Noble  Friend. 

Loan  Stanlky  said, — Although  he  had  the  permission  of  her 
Majesty  to  make  any  statement  in  reference  to  the  subject  that  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,in  reference  to  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  resignation,  he  thought  the  present  time  was  not 
a  proper  one  for  going  into  explanations.  Still,  without  going  into 
details,  he  would  state  briefly  the  reason  why  he  had  separated  from 
those  colleagues  with  whom  he  had  acted  for  the  last  four  years. 
Although  differences  had  existed  which  led  to  his  separation  Arom 
the  Ministry,  he  still  entertained  for  those  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
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co-operated,  the  most  unfeigned  regard  and  esteem  (hear,  hear). 
He  could  not  state  all  the  grounds  that  had  led  to  his  retirement, 
without  abo  stating  the  measures  that  were  then  under  the  considera- 
tion of  her  Majesty^s  Cabinet.  At  the  present  he  could  not  go  into 
details,  and  therefore  he  could  not  yindicate  his  conduct,  or  afford 
all  the  explanations  necessary  why  he  had  abandoned  the  position 
he  had  held.  Since  that  time  those  measures  may  have  been  altered 
and  modified,  or  others  may  have  been  introduced  in  their  stead  ; 
but,  in  reference  to  them  as  they  then  stood,  he  would  only  make 
the  statement  that  on  one  measure,  and  one  only,  there  was  a  differ, 
ence  between  himself  and  his  colleagues.  On  all  the  other  they 
were  agreed.  The  measure  to  which  he  referred  had  relation  to  the 
degree  and  nature  of  protection  that  was  to  be  afforded  to  the 
agricultural  interest  (hear,  hear).  The  measure  proposed  could  not 
meet  with  his  approval  without  a  sacrifice  of  his  consistency  and 
convictions,  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  make.  The  opinions  of 
his  colkagues  during  the  past  few  years  had  undergone  considerable 
change,  but  his  own  had  not  done  so ;  and  he  could  not  make  him- 
self responsible  with  them  for  the  changes  proposed. 

Lord  Hardwicke  could  not  approve  of  Free  Trade: 

Lord  Brodgham  heartily  concurred.  He  condemned  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League,  but  approved  of  Free  Trade. 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  opposed  to  Free  Trade. 

Lord  Radnor  defended  the  League. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  the  Dukb  of  Beaufort  depre- 
cated a  reduction  of  agricultural  protection. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS-THURSDAY. 

The  Speaker  took  the  Chair  at  twenty  minutes  to  two  o^clock. 

Exactly  at  a  quarter  past  two,  at  which  time  there  were  about  150 
Members  present,  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  Sir  Augustus  Clif- 
ford, appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  summoned  the  Commons 
to  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  in  order  to  hear  her  Majesty^s  Speech 
read. 

The  Speaker,  preceded  by  the  Mace  Bearer,  and  followed  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Members,  immediately  left  the  House, 
in  obedience  to  her  Majesty*s  command. 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  Speaker  returned,  and  having  read  the 
Speech,  the  House  adjourned  till  a  quarter  to  four  o*clock. 

The  House  re-assembled  at  four  o^clock,  and  the  Speaker  having 
taken  the  chair. 

Lord  Francis  Egbrton  rose  and  said — I  rise,  sir,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  Address  to  her  Majesty  in 
return  to  the  Speech  we  have  just  heard.  It  is  my  misfortune  that 
I  cannot  offer  the  ground  for  your  indulgence  which  Hon.  Mem- 
bers that  filled  a  similar  situation  have  frequently  had  it  in  their 
power  to  give.  Precisely  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Canning,  I  acted  in  a  simihir  situation  to  that 
which  I  now  occupy  in  the  House  ;  but  I  can  truly  say  that  since 
the  lapse  of  those  twenty  years  I  never  rose  to  address  an  assembly 
with  less  confidence  in  my  own  discretion,  or  reliance  on  any  power 
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of  mine,  to  deserve  the  indulgence  or  command  the  83rmpathie8  of 
this  HooBO.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  on  other  grounds — the  grounds 
of  the  importance  of  the  juncture  which  calls  us  together,  and  the 
difficulty  which  even  the  most  experienced  in  this  House  feel  in  ris- 
ing to  address  it  under  such  circumstances — I  hope  that  the  House 
wiU  extend  to  me  that  consideration  and  indulgence  ifhich,  in  1826, 
perhaps,  1  had  the  better  claim  to  ask  for  (applause).  I  think  it 
will  be  most  for  the  convenience  of  the  House  that  a  brief  review 
be  made  of  the  topics  mentioned  in  her  Majesty^s  speech,  topics 
which  I  hope  will  meet  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
House  (hear).  The  observations  of  her  Majesty  respecting  our 
relations  with  France  are  matter  of  congratulation  to  myself,  and 
must  be  equally  so  to  gentlemen  on  either  side  of  the  House, 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Europe,  and 
more  than  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Europe,  namely  the  progress 
of  civilization,  and  generally  of  good  government  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  depends  more  upon  the  continuance  of  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  than  any  other  measure  which  human 
sagacity  could  suggest.  Rejoicing,  as  I  do,  at  this  guarantee  for 
the  general  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world,  I  cannot  help  looking 
with  proportionate  distress  and  anxiety  to  another  part  of  her 
Majesty^s  address,  which  relates  to  our  connexion  with  another  part 
of  the  world.  I  cannot  but  look  with  the  deepest  regret  to  that  part 
of  the  speech  which  refers  to  the  probability  of  England  being 
called  upon  to  maintain  her  honour  and  her  rights,  as  well  as  to 
afford  that  protection  which  she  owes  to  some  of  her  loyal  sub- 
jects  in  one  part  of  the  world,  by  a  resort  to  other  than  friendly 
measures.  I  most  especially  should  regret  if  any  differences  or 
difficulties  should  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  terminate  our 
friendly  relations  with  a  community  which  speaks  the  same 
language  as  ourselves,  and  who  have  so  many  institutions  in  com- 
mon with  our  own.  But  I  am  sure  that  neither  the  present,  nor  any 
other  Government,  will  be  justified  in  looking  to  our  relations  in 
that  part  of  the  world  to  which  I  refer  with  any  other  feeling  than 
that  of  a  cordial  desire  to  maintain,  by  every  means  consistent  with 
honour  and  justice,  the  rights  of  both  nations ;  but,  nevertherless, 
we  shall  still  be  able  to  continue,  upon  cordial  terms  of  friendship, 
our  intercourse  and  amity  with  that  great  and  important  con- 
federacy, the  United  States  of  America  (hear).  Apart  from  all 
those  considerations,  and  utterly  independent  of  them,  I  will  say, 
that  there  is  no  portion  of  her  Majesty's  speech  which  I  consider  of 
more  importance  than  that  part  which  refers  to  our  national 
defences.  On  this  subject  I  will  say  no  more  than  that  if  it 
were  left  out  it  would  reflect  little  credit  on  those  who  had 
advised  her  Majesty.  This  question  had  deeply  engaged  the 
public  attention,  and  I  trust  that  this  subject  will  be  received  by 
the  House  with  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  I  cannot  dissemble 
from  myself  that  I  am  addressing  the  House  on  a  topic  of  moi>e 
than  ordinary  interest — a  topic  which,  as  it  may  be  productive  of 
more  than  ordinary  advantages,  is,  in  consequence,  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest — (cheers) — a  topic,  I  will  add,  that  is  worthy  of 
further  consideration;     That  indication  I  cannot  conceal  from 
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myself ;  the  interest  and  bearing  of  that  indication  coming  in  the 
train  of  political  events,  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  parties  in  this 
country — coming,  as  I  say,  in  the  rear  of  these  events,  that  indica. 
tion  to  re.consider  the  whole  of  those  laws,  laws  which  regulated 
the  whole  importation  of  commodities  into  this  country,  I  am  sure 
that  this  subject  will  meet  with  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  I 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  tltis  indication,  and  I  could  not  indeed 
otherwise  consistently  undertake  the  office  which  I  have  attempted 
to  fill  (great  cheers).  That  concurrence  I  willingly  give;  but  I 
would  have  been  unable  to  stand  in  my  present  situation  if  my 
opinions  had  been  otherwise,  and  if  my  opinions  had  been  such 
that  I  could  not  undertake  this  task.  Still,  I  would  hesitate 
before  incurring  the  increased  responsibility  by  pronouncing  my 
opinion,  and  saying  that  the  subject  was  unfit  for  the  serious  deli- 
beration which  the  House  is  called  upon  to  give  them  (cheers).  I 
have  heard  many  speeches  in  this  House,  but  have  never  heard  one 
which  was  more  applicable  to  all  that  this  House  had  to  consider.  I 
hold  this  principle  also  with  respect  to  my  own  conduct,  and  con- 
sider that,  as  the  mover  of  this  Address,  I  am  not  at  all  restricted 
or  fettered  with  regard  to  the  future  course  which  I  may  pursue  in 
relation  to  these  subjects.  Upon  that  principle  I  am  not  called  upon 
to  go  into  details  as  to  my  own  particular  opinions,  but  I  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  stating  that,  with  regard  to  those  subjects  which 
so  particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  country,  and  have  been 
80  particularly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  my  opinions 
have  undergone  a  considerable  change  (opposition  cheers).  I  am 
aware  that  my  opinions  have  not  that  infiuence  and  authority  which 
the  opinions  of  others,  who  justly  enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  this 
House,  possess,  and  that,  therefore,  it  might  be  considered  improper 
in  me  to  inflict  on  the  House  a  long  explanation  of  the  reasons  of 
that  change ;  still  I  feel  that  nothing  but  my  own  insignificance  could 
shelter  me  from  the  necessity  of  answering  that  inquiry,  which  pub- 
lic opinion  has  a  right  to  institute  into  the  causes  of  the  alteration  of 
opinions  of  public  men  ;  I  say  that,  on  this  occasion,  I  shall  not 
shrink  from  that  investigation.  This  I  will  say,  no  defence  of  mine 
shall  rest  on  the  example  of  others,  or  be  founded  on  the  changes  or 
modifications  of  opinion  of  those  who  may  be  looked  up  to  as  autho- 
rities. My  change  of  opinions  have  been  owing  entirely  to  myself, 
and  with  regard  to  any  modification  which  my  opinions  may  have 
undergone,  I  rest  the  defence  of  them  solely  on  my  observations  of 
the  course  of  events,  and  on  my  own  considerations  of  what  was  re- 
quired, and  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  country  ("  hear,  hear,^' 
from  the  Opposition).  I  have  feared  and  hesitated  hitherto  to 
interfere  with  that  system  of  restriction  on  importation  which  I  have 
found  interwoven  with  the  whole  of  the  relations  of  the  country.  I 
have  hesitated  for  a  long  time  before  I  could  consent  to  interfere 
with  what  might  be  almost  considered  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country ;  but  I  have  now  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  at 
length  arrived  when  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  seriously  and 
deliberately  reconsider  the  whole  course  of  the  law  regulating  that 
importation,  with  a  view  ultimately  of  departing  from  that  principle 
which  has  hitherto  been  observed,  the  principle  of  endeavouring  by 
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I  protection  or  prohibition  to  continue  the  restriction  of  the  importa- 
tion of  articles  from  foreign  countries  with  a  view  of  increasing 
oar  home  manufactures  (loud  cheers).  When  I  use  the  term  '*  home 
manu&cture,**  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  consider  the  products 
of  the  earth  as  intended  for  the  food  of  man,  and  I  think  they  should 
be  considered  as  much  a  manufacture  as  any  other  (hear,  hear).  I 
consider  the  earth  as  a  machine,  and  I  look  upon  the  largest  land- 

ap  owners  in  the  country  as  nothing  else  than  manufacturers  (hear,  hear). 

[  Holding  these  views,  and  considering  their  application  to  the 
Government,  and  to  all  the  public  departments  of  the  country,  I 
trust,  and  hope,  and  believe,  that  without  knowing  what  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  measures  about  to  be  proposed  by  the  Government,  I 
say  I  entertain  a  hope  that  when  those  measures  shall  come  before 
the  House,  I  shall  be  able  to  support  the  position  I  have  taken,  and 
to  show  that  they  are  compatible  with  the  broad  principles  I  have 
laid  down  (hear,  hear).  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  measures  will 
be  embraced  and  comprehended  in  a  statesmanlike  manner,  and  be 
grasped  vigorously,  the  various  subjects  that  have  come  within  the 

(Njonns  of  my  proposition.     A  fixed  duty  on  corn  was  a  proposition 
^  wkich  came  from  the  Noble  Lord  opposite.    I  have  arrived  at  the 

r^  conclusion  that  restrictions  on  foreign  commodities  shall  no  longer 

^.  be  upheld  by  the  Legislature  of  this  country   (loud   Opposition 

ft*  cheers).     When  the  Noble  Lord  opposite  brought  forward  his  pro- 

l>j)08ition  for  a  fixed  duty,  and  then  gave  expression  to  the  opinions 
X^^which  I  then  maintained,  namely,  that  if  restrictions  were  imposed 
on  foreign  commodities,  in  order  to  secure  a  certain  standard  of 
remimeration  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  that  would  be  the  result 
of  such  a  measure.  I  entertained  those  opinions  then,  and  I  sup- 
ported  them ;  but  I  have  since  seen  reason  to  change  those 
opinions  Thear,  hear).  I  am  not  now  about  to  detain  the  House 
with  any  aetails.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon  a  statement 
of  statistical  facts.  I  shall  not  shrink  from  such  an  investigation  as 
would  show  the  numerical  relations  of  this  subject,  but  it  is  not  at 
present  a  part  of  my  plan,  or  within  the  scope  of  the  particular  argu- 
ment which  I  intend  to  use.  But  it  has  been  my  lot  to  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  dense  population,  whose  position  and  circum- 

)|r  stances  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  observe  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
that  observation  I  invariably  found,  that  the  dearness  or  cheapness 
of  provisions  had  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  employment  and 
happiness  of  the  people  (loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition). 
It  was  through  no  merit  of  my  own,  but  through  an  accident  with 
which  merit  had  nothing  to  do,  that  I  was  made  the  minister  for 
the  dispensation  of  considerable  wealth  among  the  population  of 
that  district.  There  was,  consequently,  a  great  opportunity  aiforded 
me  of  largely  directing  the  energies  of  those  around  me,  and  as  the 
dispenser  of  the  wealth  confided  to  me,  and  without  any  merit  of 
mine,  I  became  intimately  acquainted  with  their  state  and  condition, 
and  I  observed  that  when  the  rumours  of  a  difference  with  the 
United  States  was  spread,  and  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
country  were  likely  to  be  disturbed,  and  the  employment  of  the 

^  people  grew  deficient,  that  the  provisions  always  became  deairer,  and 
the  people  were  more  than  proportionately  distressed.   When  trade 
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again  revived  in  the  following  year  the  people  were  relieved,  the  price 
of  provisions  declined,  and  when  the  reaction  had  fully  taken  place  it 
terminated  invariably  in  an  increase  of  the  enjoyment  and  the  happi- 
ness of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and,  in  what  might  be 
called,  their  permanent  relief.  When  changes  again  occurred,  I 
found  that  the  difficulty  was  renewed,  and  the  people  again  in  dis- 
tress. After  that  there  were  labourers  enough  to  be  had,  but  the 
difficulty  then  was  to  find  labourers  fit  to  do  the  work.  I  see,  then,  i 
that  this  evil  can  only  be  rectified  by  Parliament ;  and  if  I  were  to 
describe  the  matter  in  the  words  and  on  the  authority  of  one  far 
more  competent  to  form  an  opinion  than  I  am,  and  who  from  his 
residence  in  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood,  is  far  more  compe- 
tent to  give  an  opinion  than  I  am — and  I  find  from  his  report,  that 
at  the  end  of  1841,  when  trade  was  beginning  to  revive,  the  business  as 
it  increased,  also  produced  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  state  of  the  people, 
and  that  as  it  progressed,  both  the  labourers  and  the  manufacturers, 
and  especially  the  8pinners,all  improved  in  their  position  and  ageneral 
plenty  prevailed.  But  the  main  cause  of  this  distress,  whatever 
opinions  other  people  may  form  upon  the  subject,  has  had  its  origin 
in  a  deficient  harvest  and  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  ;  and  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  circumstance  that  this  catastrophe  has  been 
generally  felt  abroad,  so  that  it  has  been  almost  an  impossibility  to 
obtain  any  supplies  from  thence,  I  ask  any  person  who  is  con. 
nected  with  the  manufacturing  districts,  if  their  thoughts  did  not 
involuntarily  recur  to  those  seasons  of  high  price  and  distress 
which," I  hope,  will  not  again  return  in  this  country?  If  men^s 
hearts  did  not  fail  them  for  fear  of  the  prospect  of  anything  like 
high  prices  recurring  again  ?  But,  I  may  be  told,  and  fairly  told, 
that  the  abundance  of  which  I  speak,  and  which  has,  in  some 
measure,  contended  against  the  evil  of  that  time  —  that  these 
restrictive  laws  which  I  propose  to  consider  had  no  effect  in  con- 
tinning  these  high  prices.  Others  again  will  contend  that  abun- 
dance has  been  the  consequence  of  these  laws.  Now,  whatever 
change  of  opinion  I  may  have  undergone,  I  have  no  right  to 
question  the  sagacity,  or  still  less  the  sincerity  of  those  who  continue 
to  entertain  this  supposition.  But  my  observation  is,  that  if  you,  as 
a  Government,  undertake  to  control  the  supply  of  subsistence  for  the  ., 
people — (hear,  hear) — if  you  attempt  to  spread  the  people's  table 
with  whatever  profusion  you  will,  still  you  will  find  it  impossible  to 
satisfy  the  masses  of  the  people,  but  rather  you  will  send  them  away 
with  appetites  unsatisfied.  The  present  abundance  you  may  call  suffi- 
cient, but  no  man  can  pronounce  it  to  be  excessive,  as,  after  all, 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  comparison,  and  it  is  an  assumption  equally 
dangerous  and  hazardous  to  the  landed  proprietors  and  to  the 
Protectionists  ("hear,  hear,"  from  the  Opposition).  I  am  not  of 
opinion  that  we  should  be  so  dependant  upon  foreign  countries,  as 
some  Hon.  Gentlemen  would  imagine.  I  have  no  fear  that  we  shall 
be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  states.  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  such 
danger,  nor  indeed  can  I  see  any  grounds  for  such  a  fear.  History 
tells  me  that  no  such  danger  will  follow.  History  tells  me  that 
when  Napoleon  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  no  such  danger  "^ 
threatened,  though  at  that  period  there  was  much  more  grounds  for 
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6uch  a  result  (hear,  hear).  In  the  year  1810  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  com,  and  the  quantity  imported  into  this  country  was  1,600,000 
quarters,  and  of  this  amount  there  came  from  France  500,000 
quarters.  I  well  know  that  a  certain  Marshal,  who  was  raised  to 
diat  dignity  by  Napoleon,  was  one  who  benefited  largely  by  the 
smuggling  of  that  commodity,  and  this  would  be  found  to  be  the 
case  again,  if  anything  like  a  war  should  arise.  I  wish  I  could 
rely  on  you,  that  you  would,  without  complaint,  pay  some 
penalty  for  having  maintained  a  system  which  has  been  so  repug- 
nant  to  public  opinion  ;  but  I  am  consoled  by  feeling  that  there 
has  been  a  period  in  this  country  in  which  temporary  causes 
would  create  so  many  opportunities  and  so  large  means  to  ab- 
sorb the  temporary  and  local  superfluity  of  labour,  as  the  great 
public  works  in  progress  in  this  country  represent  (hear,  hear). 
If  I  look  again  to  extensions  of  our  foreign  relations,  there  has 
seldom  been  a  period  which  presented  a  greater  prospect  of  more 
extended  intercourse  between  this  and  foreign  countries.  Never  was 
it  more  necessary  to  preserve  peace  and  good. will,  and  prevent  the 
effects  of  mutual  animosities  between  this  and  other  countries.  In 
consideration  of  these  questions,  the  labouring  classes  should  be 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  Members  of  the  Legislature;  but 
if  I  look  higher,  I  believe  there  is  no  class  in  this  country  who 
will  reap  greater  advantage  from  a  just  settlement  of  this  much- 
agitated  question  than  the  manufacturers  of  food  (cheers).  What- 
ever may  be  the  opinions  of  Honourable  Members,  I  believe  that 
their  remuneration  would  be  ample  in  removal  of  the  dissensions 
which  at  present  agitates  our  country  (cheers).  I  cannot  contemplate 
this  subject  without  the  greatest  solemnity  of  feeling.  This  brings 
me  to  a  part  of  the  subject  which  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  enter  upon 
without  perhaps,  in  peculiar  circumstances,  incurring  the  suspicion 
of  many  Honourable  Members ;  and  that  reason  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  induce  me  to  refrain  from  originating  any  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  House  on  this  occasion,  for  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  be,  at  least,  unanimous  in  replying  to  the  speech  from  the 
Throne.  I  hope,  I  say,  that  I  shall  not  introduce  any  topic 
which  shall  generate  into  an  angry  discussion.  And,  fortunately, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  so  on  this  occasion ;  and  I  ask,  what 
have  you  to  expect  from  such  proceedings  ?  Think  you  that  they 
will  improve  the  condition  of  the  country  ? — or  do  you  suppose  that 
bribery  and  chicanery  will  do  more  for  us  than  ingenuity  and  expe- 
rience ?  It  was  a  warfare  most  unwise,  from  which  nothing  but  a 
disastrous  result  can  come,  and  which,  should  it  come,  as  come  it 
will,  if  this  warfare  is  continued,  will  only  rend  and  convulse  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  give  our  common  enemies 
an  opportunity  of  stepping  in  and  invading  the  land  (hear).  These, 
in  my  opinion  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Parliament  and 
this  House,  and  I  trust  they  will  receive  that  full,  deliberate,  and 
dispassionate  investigation  which  their  importance  deserve.  Such  a 
step  as  this  would  put  an  end  to  the  dangerous  and  useless  discus- 
sions which  are  taking  place  out  of  doors— which,  if  continued,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  without  evincing  any  unbecoming  or  disres- 
pectfiil  feeling  for  the  manufacturing  body,  whose  good  opinion  I  am 
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always  desirous  of  maintaining,  will  cover  the  face  of  the  nation 
with  waters  that  will   ultimately  flow  back,  and  leave  our  great 
national  landmarks  uninjured  and  untouched.     I   doubt  whether 
this  would  be  the   case  with   your   abodes   of  peaceful  industry. 
There  is  this  diiference  between  your  machinery  and  that  which 
comes  fresh  from  its  great  Creator  (cheers).    The  trade  of  agitation 
is  not  a  very  mysterious  one — it  is  not  of  difficult  acquirement,  and 
unfortunately  it  recommends  itself  to  the  popular  t&ste  (cheers).     I 
can  imagine  no  better  tutor  in  that  school  than  a  man  of  liberal 
education,  of  ruined  means,  no  principle,  whose  senses  of  real  or 
imaginary  wrongs — whose  sense  of  fallen  fortunes  makes  him  a 
fitting  leader  for   this  agitation   in   the   manufacturing  districts. 
Such  a  man   choosing   his   time   is   certain   to  become  popular. 
Such  a  man  choosing  his  time  must  create  the  greatest  confusion 
throughout  the  country;   and  I  with  others  dread  this  system  of 
agitation.      It  is  directly  opposed  to  our  whole  social  system,  and  if 
we  look  to  the  views  which  they  inculcate,  if  we  look  to  the  purpose 
which  they  are  intended  to  promote,  if  we  look  to  the  individuals 
who  give  their  leisure  to  such  agitation,  who  move  air,  earth,  and 
water  to  compass  their  ends,  surely  we  would  be  performing  our 
duty  by  ridding  the  country  of  a  law  which  leads  to  so  much  conten- 
tion (hear,  hear).  Sir,  it  is  with  these  views  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  express  my  concurrence  in  the  propositions  contained  in  her 
Majesty^s  speech,  and  thus  it  is  that  I  have  undertaken  the  office 
which  I  have  so  inadequately  performed.     I  will  not  fiirther  trench 
on  the  patience  of  the  House  by  referring  to  the  other  topics  con- 
tained  in  the  speech ;  I  believe  that  they  involve  nothing  which  can 
lead  to  any  serious  discussion  in  this  House,  and  I  believe  I  will 
best  discharge  my  duty  by  at  once  moving  the  Address.    The  Noble 
Lord  concluded  by  moving  the  Address,  which  was,  as  usual,  an  echo 
to  the  speech. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Denison  seconded  the  Address,  reserving  to  himself  the 
most  entire  liberty  to  vote  for  or  against  any  measure  which  Minis- 
ters might  propose  to  the  House. 

After  the  Address  had  been  read  by  the  Speaker, 
Sir  Robt.  Peel  then  rose  and  said — Sir,  I  would  fain  hope  that 
although  the  course  I  take  is  an  unusual  one,  yet,  that  I  am  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  general  wish  of  the  House  in  now  rising  to 
give  an  explanation  of  that  course  which  I  shall  take  upon  the 
present  great  question  before  the  country  (hear,  hear).  The  House 
will  consider  it  but  natural  that  I  should  desire  that  not  a  moment 
should  elapse  before  I  should  explain  to  the  House  the  motives  on 
which  I  have  acted,  and  the  principles  which  have  governed  my  con- 
duct (hear,  hear).  I  may  feel  hurt  at  having  been  the  object  of 
muph  accusation  on  this  subject  (hear).  I  have  been  unjustly  con- 
demned without  a  hearing.  I  say  nothing  upon  that  head  ;  and  if 
any  momentary  feeling  of  indignation  should  possess  me,  the  recol- 
lection of  the  great  events  which  have  taken  place  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  remove  any  such  temporary  unpleasantness  (hear,  hear).  I 
enter  not,  therefore,  into  any  particular  discussion,  or  particular 
accusations,  but  this  I  do  ask — while  I  contend  for  the  reserval  of 
sentence,  I  ask  for  an  opportunity,  after  the  condemnation,  of  ex- 
plaining the  motives  of  my  conduct  (hear,  hear).     I  ask  you  to 
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Kiten  with  patience  and  indulgence  to  those  foots  and  those  eviden- 
ces which  I  shall  this  night  bring  before  you,  and  which  will  afford  the 
materials  on  which  the  House  will  ultimately  pronounce  its  opinion. 
I  wish  to  explain  what  were  the  grounds  which  led  me,  and  those 
with  whom  I  acted,  humbly  to  tender  to  our  gracious  Sovereign  the 
resignation  of  trust  which  was  committed  to  me.  I  wish  also  to 
explain  what  were  the  circumstances  imder  which  the  trust  was  re- 
assumed,  and  why  I  am  now  here  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  this 
country.  Sir,  the  immediate  cause  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Ooyemment  was,  that  a  great  calamity  had  fallen  upon  that 
article  of  food,  on  which  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  still  larger  numbers  of  the  sister  kingdom,  depend 
mainly  for  their  subsistence.  That  was  the  immediate  and  proxi- 
mate cause  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Government ;  for  it 
would  be  unfair  and  uncandid  on  my  part  if  I  attached  undue  im- 
{Kfftance  to  that  subject  The  particular  cause  appeared  to  require 
immediate  decision.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  at  the  time  alluded 
to,  that  an  immediate  course  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the 
laire  which  govern  the  importation  of  com  (hear).  I  will  not  shrink 
DOW  firom  the  expression  of  my  opinions  upon  those  topics  which 
I  have  lately  agitated  the  world,  nor  will  I  withhold  from  the  pub- 
4  lie  that  the  progress  of  reason  and  truth  have  considerably  altered 
^  my  views  upon  these  topics  (hear,  hear).  I  will  now  freely  and 
openly  confess  that  my  own  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  protection 
have  undergone  a  change  (loud  and  long-continued  Opposition 
dieers).  Alike  in  a  public  as  a  private  situation,  I  claim  the  right 
to  exercise  the  privilege  of  yielding  to  the  force  of  argument  and 
conviction — (hear,  hear) — and  at  every  time  acting  upon  the  results 
of  enlarged  experience  (renewed  Opposition  cheers).  It  may  be 
supposed  that  there  is  something  humiliating  in  the  making  such  a 
confession.  I  think  no  such  thing  (hear  and  cheers).  I  have  no 
intuitive  capacity  of  always  determining  what  is  right,  but  I  have 
confidence  in  the  belief  that  it  would  be  false  indeed,  if  my  opinions 
had  undergone  a  modification  or  change,  to  pretend  to  adhere  to 
them  (cheers).  But  then  it  became  a  question  which  the  House 
and  the  public  have  a  right  to  ask,  whether  the  motives  for  changing 
^  them  are  sufiicient  and  honest.  Nothing  could  be  more  base  in  a 
public  man  than  to  protect  himself  from  danger  by  pretending  that 
no  change  had  taken  place  in  his  opinions,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  would  be  most  inconsistent  and  most  unjust  to  his  Sovereign  and 
his  country,  if  upon  seeing  reason  to  alter  his  course  of  action  he 
is  to  be  precluded  from  making  that  alteration  by  the  fear  of  the 
charge  of  inconsistency  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  The  question, 
then,  for  me  to  deal  with  is,  whether  the  motives  for  the  change  are 
sufficient  and  just.  There  are  those  who  contend  that  the  removal 
of  impediments  upon  the  import  of  a  great  and  very  necessary  article 
of  commerce  would  be  a  source  of  great  advantage,  and  heretofore 
it  has  been  easy  to  combat  the  position  of  these  parties  by  pointing 
out  the  urgent  necessity  for  the  existence  of  these  restrictions.  But, 
I  jl  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  has  become  almost  impossible  to  meet 
»■  them  in  fair  and  open  argument  (renewed  Opposition  cheers),  by 
showing  that  the  advantages  arising  from  the  system  of  prohibition 
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were  greater  than  those  which  might  aride  from  their  removaL  The 
time  had  arrived  when  the  system  was  become  inconsistent  with  the 
right  and  just  principles  which  ought  to  guide  and  regulate  the  trade 
of  the  country.  It  is  argued  that  protection  to  domestic  industry 
is  in  itself  a  sound  principle,  and  agriculture  being  a  branch  of 
domestic  industry,  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  that  protection.  It  is 
said,  that  in  a  country  encumbered  with  an  Enormous  debt,  and 
liable  to  an  enormous  taxation,  it  is  necessary  that  domestic  indus- 
try should  be  protected  from  [foreign  competition — as  necessary 
to  the  great  body  of  the  community.  It  is  said  to  be  necessary, 
however,  that  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community  should  not  be 
omitted  in  this  arrangement ;  that  wages  should  vary  with  the  prices 
of  food,  that  high  prices  should  imply  high  wages,  and  that  low 
wages  should'  be  a  concomitant  of  low  prices  (cheers).  If  I  admit 
that  land  is  entitled  to  protection  on  account  of  its  peculiar  burdens, 
it  is  a  question  of  justice  rather  than  one  of  policy  (hear,  hear). 
I  have  always  felt,  that  if  we  uphold  this  argument,  it  is  still  liable 
to  removal  by  compensation.  The  three  first  objections  to  the  re- 
moval  of  protection  are  objections  founded  on  pubHc  policy,  and  the 
last  is  fonnded  on  public  justice ;  but  by  granting  compensation  we 
remove  the  latter  objection.  I  do  not  want  to  arrogate  to  myself 
that  which  has  been  used  a  priori  by  other  persons.  I  want  to  de- 
prive  none  of  them  of  the  credit  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled  ; 
and  I  confess  that  my  own  opinion  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the 
experience  of  the  last  three  years  (great  cheering  from  the  Opposi- 
tion benches).  I  have  had  opportunities  of  comparing  from  day  to 
day,  the  results  which  have  followed  during  the  last  three  years, 
from  that  principle  on  which  you  have  been  acting  for  some  years 
past,  namely,  the  gradual  removal  of  protection  to  agriculture.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  results  of  those  years. 
I  have  watched  them  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  policy  has  been,  that 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  I  have  found  that  the  arguments 
of  those  who  advocated  protection  are  perfectly  untenable.  WiU> 
regard  to  the  argument,  that  because  we  have  a  high  rate  of  taxa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  foreign  industry-i. 
I  have  submitted  it  also  to  the  test  of  the  last  three  years,  and  so 
far  as  the  experience  of  those  years  justify  me,  the  argument  is  a 
fallacy.  I  have  seen  from  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years 
ending  October  last,  that  while  prices  were  comparatively  low,  wages 
were  high,  and  at  no  time  were  wages  for  labour  higher  than  then. 
But  taking  the  three  years  preceding,  I  found  that  there  were  high 
prices  and  low  wages.  I  cannot,  then,  resist  the  impression  that, 
wages  vary  with  the  prices  of  food.  Now,  as  to  the  state  of  trade, 
as  I  have  said  before,  we  have  hitherto  for  some  time  been  acting 
upon  the  principle  of  removing  prohibitions  and  reducing  duties ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  doing  away  with  protection.  Well,  what  has  been 
the  result  ?  I  will  just  read  a  statement  of  the  results  of  these 
measures  from  the  year  1842.  Beginning  with  the  year  1839, 1  find 
that  the  amount  of  British  produce  exported  was  over  fifty-three 
millions;  in  1840,  it  was  fifty-one  millions;  in  1841,  fifty-one 
millions;  in  1842,  forty-seven  millions  ;  in  1843,  it  rose  to  fifty- 
two  millions ;  and  in  1844,  to  fifty-eight  milliona — thus  showing  a 
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great  increase  since  the  year  1842.  For  in  that  year  the  amount 
wa8£47,381,000,  and,  in  lfi44,  it  amounted  to  £58,530,000  (hear, 
hear).  Well,  but  it  may  be  said  that  this  increase  has  been  owing 
to  our  trade  with  China.  Now,  I  shall  deduct  all  that,  and  then 
state  the  result.  I  see  by  the  returns  then,  that  in  1842,  our  trade 
with  all  other  countries,  except  China,  amounted  to  £46,411,000, 
and  in  the  year  1844,  it  had  increased  by  ten  millions  (hear, 
hear,  and  cheers).  With  regard  to  the  last  year  we  can  give  the 
accounts  up  to  only  the  eleven  months  previous  to  December,  1845. 
In  eleyen  months  of  the  year  1843,  the  exports  of  all  the  principal 
articles  of  British  produce,  amounted  to  over  forty-one  millions  ; 
in  eleven  months  of  1844,  they  amounted  to  £47,312,000;  while  in 
1845,  they  had  further  increased,  and  amounted  to  £47,764,000. 
These  results  prove  that  they  are  the  consequences  of  the  removal 
of  protection,  and  that  such  protection  ought  not  to  exist  in  a  highly 
taxed  country  like  this  (hear,  hear).  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
Customs*  duties,  the  reductions  I  proposed  in  them  were  to  this 
effect.  In  the  year  1842, 1  proposed  to  reduce  the  Customs*  revenues 
by  £1,438,000  ;  and  in  1844, 1  proposed  a  still  further  reduction  in 
that  department  of  £273,000  ;  and  in  1845  I  proposed  the  enormous 
reduction  of  £2,418,000  (hear,  hear).  The  reductions  which  I  have 
made  in  the  several  imposts  on  the  foreign  commodities  amount  to 
£4,129,000,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  that  this  large  amount  has 
been  withdrawn,  the  revenue  of  the  country  has  not  been  reduced. 
I  ask,  then,  whether  the  expectation  which  I  entertained  at  the  time 
these  reductions  commenced  has  been  real?  Why,  the  absolute 
advantage  which  the  country  has  enjoyed,  apart  from  the  relief 
given  by  these  reductions,  is  upwards  of  £1,500,000.  In  taking  my 
estimates  last  year,  I  made  an  allowance  of  £1,000,000  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  excise  duties.  I  made  a  similar  allowance  for  the 
reduction  of  the  duties  on  glass,  and  on  auctions  ;  and  in  regard  to 
those  duties,  it  should  be  observed  that  there  was  nothing  there  to 
make  a  return  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  It  was  not  like  a  re- 
duction  to  one-half  or  one<quarter  of  the  previous  duty,  where  the 
ihcrease  in  the  consumption  6f  the  article  makes  up  for  the  deficiency 
of  the  rates  charged  upon  the  article.  In  these  cases  the  taxes  were 
entirely  swept  away,  and  there  was  a  total  abolition  of  the  tax.  I 
felt  that  by  vivifying  other  branches  of  industry  I  should  be  able  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  which  I  thus  occasioned  ;  and  I  ask  the 
House  whether  I  have  not  been  fully  justified  in  the  expectation 
which  I  entertained.  In  making  my  estimate  last  year,  I  allowed 
for  a  reduction  of  £1,000,000  in  the  Excise,  but  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  produce  from  that  branch  of  the  revenue  will  be 
less  this  year  than  it  was  last.  Yet  there  has  been  no  salient  point 
from  whence  to  spring  *,  but  the  result  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the 
natural  progress  of  national  prosperity,  arising  out  of  the  great  re- 
duction of  taxation.  If  we  were  to  take  a  comparison  of  the  esti. 
mates  of  the  several  years,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  Customs*  duties 
alone  there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than  £2,000,000.  In  1843 
there  was  an  improvement  over  1842,  and  in  1844  over  the  year  pre- 
ceding. In  1842  the  Customs*  duties  produced  £19,961,000,  and 
now  they  are  upwards  of  £20,000,000,  although  there  has  been  a 
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reduction  of  no  less  than  £4,129,000.  Taking  tlie  redaction  of 
duties  into  consideration,  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  justified  in  as- 
serting that  the  improvement  in  that  department  has  been  upward» 
of  half  a  million.  But  I  will  now  take  a  more  important  matter 
into  consideration — a  more  important  matter  than  either  trade,  com* 
merce,  or  revenue,  unquestionably  important  as  all  are.  I  will  take 
the  moral  state  of  the  country,  and  I  am  happy  in  stating  that  dur- 
ing the  last  year  there  has  been  a  large  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
crime.  The  number  of  offences  has  within  these  12  months  been 
reduced  in  the  country.  In  ]  845  the  number  of  commitments  was 
24,305,  that  is  2,237  less  than  during  the  preceding  year,  namely, 

1844.  This  was  a  decrease  of  5^  per  cent,  on  the  year  before.  In 
1842  the  reduction  was  5^  per  cent.  In  1844  it  was  3  7-lOtb  ;  in 
1845  it  was  5^  per  cent.,  as  I  learn  from  the  communications  from 
the  several  quarters  ;  and  that  is  to  me  a  source  of  great  gratifica* 
tion.  That  is  the  fact  that  this  reduction  is  chiefly  observable  in  the 
chief  manufacturing  districts,  and  in  some  of  the  chief  manufactur- 
ing towns,  while  on  the  other  band,  the  reduction  pf  political 
offences  has  been  equally  great  in  the  agricultural  districts.  In 
Wale^there  is  perfect  quietude,  and  not  a  single  offence  of  disaffec- 
tion or  sedition  has  been  committed  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Principality  (cheers).  The  Attorney-General's  office  has  been,  for 
the  last  two  years  a  sinecure — (hear,  hear) — for  during  that  period 
there  has  not  been  a  single  prosecution  for  any  offence  against  the 
state  (hear,  and  cheers).  How  different  the  state  of  things  in  the 
years  1840,  1841,  and  1842.  Now,  let  us  listen  to  the  serious  state 
of  things  in  these  three  years.  There  were  1,257  committed  upon 
charges  of  sedition  and  riotous  conduct.     In  the  years  1843,  1844, 

1845,  there  were  124  persons  instead  of  1,257.  In  the  last  year 
there  was  not  a  single  one.  In  the  year  1845  there  were  422 
persons  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  transportation,  less  than 
in  the  year  1843.  In  the  last  three  years  there  were  1,701  less 
sentenced  to  transportation,  than  in  the  three  preceding  years. 
Now,  this  has  been  during  the  times  of  comparative  abundance. 
Is  it  possible,  I  say,  then,  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  low  prices 
and  comparative  abundance  have  contributed  to  produce  this  benefi- 
cial result.  Now,  these  are  great  social  benefits.  I  do  not  say  they 
are  the  necessary  results  of  it,  but  I  do  say  they  are  concurrent 
with  a  diminution  of  protecting  duties  (hear,  hear,  hear).  Well, 
have  these  advantages  been  obtained  by  a  serious  detriment  to  that 
great  interest  whose  welfare  should  be  the  constant  object  of  our 
care,  the  agricultural  ?  Protection  to  them  has  been  diminished, 
and  I  have  been  the  object  of  much  attack  for  diminishing  these 
duties,  and  deeply  should  I  regret  if  these  great  social  advantages 
to  which  I  have  alluded  had  been  accompanied  with  any  serious 
injury  to  agriculture.  Now,  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  duty  upon  the  four  great  articles  of  our  imports.  In 
the  year  1842,  the  protecting  duty  on  flax  was  £10  lis.  6d.  It  is 
now  comparatively  nothing.  Protection  having  been  removed,  what 
has  been  the  result  ?  What  is  now  the  price  of  Irish  flax  ?  In  the  r' 
year  1843  the  prices  of  fine  flax  in  the  market  of  Belfast  were  from 
65  to  70.    In  the  year  1844  the  prices  were  from  64  to  68,  and 
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in  January,  1846,  the  prices  now  are  from  70  to  80.  There  is  no 
snch  fear  from  a  redaction  of  duties  on  our  importations,  nor  indeed 
is  there  any  cause  for  the  alarm  raised  by  some  Hon.  Gentlemen 
who  have  given  expression  to  their  feelings  on  the  subject  of  protec- 
tion. The  taking  off  the  duties  from  foreign  cattle  was  predicted  to 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  agricultural  interest.  Now  what  is  the 
fact  with  respect  to  that  prediction?  In  1843  there  were  1,019 
foreign  homed  cattle  imported,  and  in  1344  there  were  2,899,  and  in 
the  last  eleven  months  there  were  not  less  than  1 2,000 ;  but  it  is  not 
proved  that  this  increase  has  been  detrimental  to  the  agriculturists  of 
this  country.  In  the  year  1 844,  the  contract  for  stores  for  the  navy 
was  £S  18«.  6d.  per  tierce,  and  it  is  now  £6  8«.  8^.  This  latter  price 
is  the  one  now  paid  for  the  navy  contract,  and  this  proves  beyond  all 
doubt  that,  notwithstanding  the  free  importation  of  cattle,  the  article 
has  nearly  doubled,  or  at  least  very  considerably  increased  in  cost ; 
and  this,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied  as  an  argument  against  those 
who  expressed  so  much  alarm  on  the  repeal  of  this  duty.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  price  has  not  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
import.  Now  there  was  no  article  which  caused  so  much  alarm  as 
laid  (loud  cries  of***  hear,  hear,*^  and  great  laughter.)  In  1840  there 
were  only  95  cwt.  of  foreign  lard  imported  into  this  country.  In 
1842,  when  the  duty  on  its  importation  was  repealed,  48,000  cwt. 
were  introduced  :  in  1844,  76,000  cwt.;  and  in  1845,  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  above  80,000  cwt.  were  introduced.  Now  what 
has  been  the  price  of  domestic  lard  ?  In  1844  it  was  iSs.  per  cwt. ; 
in  1845  it  was  678.;  and  in  January  of  the  present  year,  notwith< 
standing  these  enormous  importations,  the  increase  in  price  has  been 
from  48«.  to  628.  in  1845,  and  67 ».  in  this  year  (loud  cries  of  hear, 
hear).  Now  there  is  only  one  other  article  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  which  demands  the  most  serious  attention,  and  that  is  the 
article  of  wool.  I  was  persuaded  in  1844  that  it  was  expedient  that 
the  duty  on  wool  should  be  altogether  repealed — that  there,  in  fact, 
should  be  no  restriction  on  its  importation.  It  was  more  certainly 
in  deputations  than  in  this  House  that  objections  were  urged  against 
the  free  importation  of  that  article.  Certainly  there  were  grievous 
anticipations  lest  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  that 
article,  parties  engaged  in  the  wool  trade  should  be  injured.  Well, 
here  again  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  importation 
of  wooL  In  1842,  there  were  45,880,000  lbs.  of  foreign  wool  imported 
into  this  country,  and  in  1844  there  were  57,900,000  lbs.,  and  during 
the  last  year,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  that  there  were  no  less  that 
65,216,000  lbs.  of  foreign  wool  imported  into  England  (hear,  hear). 
Now  what  has  been  the  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  ? 
In  1842  the  price  had  sunk  from  lUd.  to  IQd.,  and  in  1843  from 
md,  to  l\d.f  hui  in  December,  1845,  eighteen  months  since  the 
abolition  of  the  duty,  the  price  has  risen  (hear,  hear,  and  great 
laughter).  Now,  I  think,  Sir,  we  have  had  experience  for  the 
last  three  years,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  removal  of  protection 
to  domestic  industry  has  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  our  social 
happiness,  and  the  interests  of  the  country  have  been  materially 
promoted  (hear,  hear,  hear).  Our  morality,  too,  has  been  much  im- 
proved.   I  could  read  the  most  conclusive  proofs  that  the  public 
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health  has  also  been  much  improved,  and  that  the  national  trade 
has  been  increased.  Exports  have  been  increased,  and  this  is  a  fact 
in  which  I  rejoice  (hear,  hear).  The  trade  in  those  articles  from 
which  protection  has  been  removed  has  been  increased.  Now,  Sir, 
it  is  right  that  I  should  state  that,  notwithstanding  the  conviction 
which  this  experience  has  brought  to  my  mind,  that  my  decided  im- 
pression was  that,  on  other  grounds,  the  Com  Laws  should  be  recon- 
sidered.  This  I  was  firmlji  resolved  upon.  I  could  not  have  met 
in  this  session  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  for  the  re-con- 
sideration of  the  Com  Laws.  I  could  not,  I  say,  with  these  convic- 
tions— which,  say  what  you  will,  I  cannot  forget — I  could  not  have 
met  that  motion  with  a  direct  negative  (hear,  hear).  Now,  Sir,  let 
me  again  repeat  that  the  convictions  which  I  have  come  to  have 
been  brought  about  by  observation  and  experience.  With  this 
change  in  my  opinion,  I  could  not  have  midertaken  the  defence 
of  the  Com  Laws  upon  the  ground  that  the  country  being  heavily 
taxed  the  continuance  of  protection  was  necessary,  or  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  labouring  classes  that  high 
prices  should  be  continued  as  a  guarantee  for  high  wages  ;  nor  could 
I  have  undertaken  its  defence  on  the  ground  that  a  non-interference 
with  the  system  was  a  guarantee  for  domestic  peace  (hear,  hear). 
But  I  have  more  urgently  wished  for  this  opportunity  to  explain  to 
those  friends  who  have  hitherto  honoured  me  with  their  confidence 
and  support,  as  well  as  to  justify  to  them  the  course  I  have  taken 
(hear,  hear).  I  wish  to  assure  them,  that  had  I  not  taken  the  course 
I  have  done,  this  Parliament:  would  have  been  broken  up,  and  the 
defence  of  their  interests  would  have  been  committed  to  the  country, 
and  another  Parliament  would  have  had  the  opportunity  of  re-con- 
sidering the  question  of  the  Com  Laws.  Circumstances  occurred  in 
the  last  aututim  which  would  have  precluded  me  from  meeting  Par- 
liament on  the  principles  I  had  previously  entertained.  A  great 
calamity  has  manifested  itself,  the  limits  of  which  were  then,  and 
are  still,  little  known — (cheers) — and  it  was  evident  to  us  that  we 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  contending  against  that  calamity.  The 
calamity  was  not  confined  to  Ireland,  but  it  had  appeared,  not  only 
in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  England  itself.  This  calamity 
made  the  Government  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  a  change  in  the  Com  Laws  became  pressingly  necessary  ;  and 
it  was,  then,  our  duty  to  our  Sovereign  and  the  country,  to  make  use 
of  the  necessity  for  this  change,  which  existed  in  the  coming  change. 
Now,  had  we  pretended  only  that  there  was  apprehension  of  a 
scarcity,  for  the  purposes  of  effecting  an  alteration  in  the  Com  Laws, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  base  and  dishonourable ;  and  you  now 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  importance  of  the  infor- 
mation we  received  upon  this  calamity,  and  to  determine  whether  or 
no  that  information  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  Government  in 
warning  the  country  against  the  coming  danger  (cries  of  hear,  hear). 
So  strongly,  indeed,  was  I  impressed  by  this  information  of  t^e  ne- 
cessity for  a  change,  that,  in  the  month  of  November,  I  advised  the 
suspension  of  the  protective  duties  (opposition  cheers).  There  are 
two  important  periods  to  which  I  must  particularly  allude  in  my 
explanation ;  namely,  the  periods  between  the  Ist  of  November, 
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1845,  and  the  6th  of  November,  ]845 ;  and  the  25th  of  November, 
1845,  and  the  6th  of  December,  1845.  But  before  I  do  so,  I  pro- 
poee  to  read  in  consecutive  order,  the  information  which  we  received 
at  different  periods  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  which  induce  me 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  I  have  done.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
then  read  a  series  of  letters  from  Belgium,  Egypt,  Poland,  and  other 
countries,  detailing  the  ravages  of  the  potato  disease  in  those  places. 
Now  with  respect  to  England,  this  is  the  limit  of  the  information 
which  has  reached  us.  I  should  mention  that  the  first  account  we 
had  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  was  received  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  A  gentleman  writes  us  on  the  10th  of  August,  that  he  cul- 
tivates three  hundred  acres,  and  he  is  also  a  salesman  in  London. 
He  was  also  engaged  in  the  retail  trade,  and  therefore  fully  compe- 
tent to  give  an  opinion.  He  had  examined  the  crops  around  Sand- 
wich and  its  neighbourhood,  and  they  were  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
In  Kent  also  the  crop  had  been  most  seriously  injured,  as  appeared 
by  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Clay.  In  Yorkshire  the  crop  has  been 
even  worse,  for  it  appears  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wood,  from  that 
place,  that  the  injury  has  been  most  extensive.  Then  from  Scotland 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  friend  the  Member  for  Dumfries,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  potatoes  there,  in  many  districts,  were  unfit 
for  human  food.  This  was  the  nature  of  the  accounts  which  my 
Right  Hon.  Friend  and  myself  had  been  receiving  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  and  which  we  spent  days  and  nights  in 
reading.    Then,  as  to  the  accounts  J^kji  came  from  Ireland,  it 


would  appear  by  them  that  the  peon^  olfq^fhcountry  chiefly  subsist 
upon  that  article  of  food.  It  woin^fhe  VlfBoalt  to  estimate  the 
number  that  so  exist ;  but  by  the  offidHH/icc^MBs^hich  we  have 


quite  clear,  then,  that  we  have  now  to 
affecting  no  fewer  than  four  millions  of 
not  enter  into  any  details  upon  this  subject, 
self  with  reading  the  accounts  we  have 
Lieutenant  confirmatory  of  them  (hear,  hear).  The  Lord  Lieutena|^ 
stated  in  one  of  his  letters  that  the  evil  will  not  be  felt  in  all  its  in.^ 
tensity  until  the  month  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  the  spring, 
that  is  the  stock  of  last  yearns  potatoes.  This,  be  it  remembered,  is 
the  opinion  of  one  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  guarding  against 
any  calamity  (hear,  hear.)  Now,  after  all  the  accusations  which 
have  been  brought  against  me,  I  wish  to  place  upon  record  what 
were  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  were  responsible  persons  for 
the  providing  of  measures  in  order  to  meet  this  calamity  (hear).  In 
a  letter  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  he  stated  that  the  disease  was 
very  prevalent,  and  that  results  of  an  alarming  nature  might  be  an- 
ticipated, if  measures  were  not  speedily  taken  to  meet  the  evil. 
This  letter  was  followed  by  another,  dated  the  21st  of  October,  in 
which  he  says  that  accounts  still  continue  to  pour  in  of  a  most  dis- 
couraging nature  ;  the  extent  of  the  calamity  it  would  be  impossible 
to  calculate — potatoes  were  laid  up,  apparently  in  an  healthy  state, 
which  in  a  few  days  presented  all  the  appearances  of  decay.    On  the 
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24th  October  another  account  reached  us,  in  which  we  were  told 
that  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  were  rising,  and  that  a  spirit 
of  discontent  seemed  spreading  among  the  people,  and  urging  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  adopting  speedy  measures  in  order  to  allay  the 
feeling  of  the  people,  and  wishing  to  know  whether  he  should  issue 
a  proclamation  forbidding  distillation  from  grain. — Such  were  the 
communications  they  had  receiyed,  and  he  hoped  allowances  would 
be  made  for  the  feelings  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  those 
calamities,  and  to  forecast  for  the  future.  In  addition  to  these  com- 
munications, he  had  received  communications  from  gentlemen  un- 
connected  with  the  Government,  detailing  the  fearful  consequences 
of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  Lord  Montecigle  had  written  to 
him  on  the  subject,  and  the  Duke  of  Leinster  had  presided  over  a 
public  meeting  at  which  the  (Government  was  called  upon  to  inter- 
fere. Lord  Clare  had  also  written  to  him  on  the  subject.  The 
Government  had  sent  over  Professor  Linley  and  Dr.  Playfair  to 
inquire  into  the  subject.  Dr.  Linley  had  given  to  him  the  most 
alarming  accounts,  and  these  accounts  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
report  of  the  Commission.  The  conclusion  they  had  come  to  was, 
that  one-half  of  the  potato  crop  had  been  destroyed.  In  any  advice 
which  he  gave  on  this  6th  November,  he  had  only  been  guided  by 
some  of  these  letters.  The  Cabinet  was  called  together  on  the  31st 
October,  and  meetings  were  held  on  the  4th  and  6th  November. 
On  the  1st  November  there  was  no  deliberation  ;  it  appeared  to  him 
that  there  was  the  full  justification  for  the  Order  in  Council,  or  for 
calling  Parliament  together,  and  fully  removing  all  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  grain.  He  was  ready  to  take  upon  himself  the 
issue  of  an  Order  in  Council,  but  he  did  not  adopt  that  course.  He 
wished  to  call  Parliament  together  and  propose  the  temporary  re- 
moval of  all  restrictions.  He  did  not  consider  that  that  would 
necessarily  involve  reconsideration  of  the  Com  Laws,  but  he  thought 
it  would  compel  Parliament,  in  the  interval,  to  reconsider  those 
laws.  His  opinion  was  overruled  ;  and  if  he  did  not  resign,  it  was 
on  account  of  public  and  not  of  private  reasons.  He  felt  it  was  his 
duty  to  remain.  The  Cabinet  re-assembled  on  November  25  ;  the 
events  which  had  occurred  in  the  interim  had  not  altered  his  decision. 
A  Commission  of  Inquiry  bad,  in  the  meantime,  been  appointed, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  determine  what  should  be  the  instruc- 
tions issued  to  them.  He  then  stated  that  he  considered  the  issue 
of  those  instructions  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
isting prohibitory  laws,  and  that  he  could  not  consent  to  the  issue  of 
those  instructions  without  reserving  to  himself  the  power  of  pro- 
posing an  alteration  in  the  Com  Laws.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  con- 
clusion, said  that  he  had  no  love  of  power,  for  personal  objects,  and 
that  he  would  hold  it  by  no  servile  tenure:  he  had  used  office  for 
the  good  of  his  country. 

Lord  J.  Russell  explained  his  own  conduct  during  the  Ministerial 
interregnum.  Sir  R.  Peel  had  promised  his  assistance  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Lord  John  stated  the  objections  of 
Earl  Grey  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  which  defeated  his  attempt  to 
form  a  Ministry.  He  hoped  that  the  country  would  now  receive  the 
blessing  of  freedom  of  commerce  and  industry. 
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Mr.  D'Israeli  adhered  to  the  principles  of  protection,  and  did 
not  envy  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom  he  accused  of  egotism  and  treason. 

Mr.  Miles  would  not  move  an  amendment  because  the  subject  of 
the  Ck>rn  Laws  would  be  regularly  discussed  next  week  :  but  he  ex- 
presBed  his  utmost  astonishment  at  the  conduct  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and 
his  colleagues.  He  would  give  the  strongest  constitutional  opposi- 
tion to  the  Minister's  plan. 

CrOLONKL  SiBTHORP  spokc  to  tho  samc  effect,  when  the  Address 
was  carried  without  opposition Adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  LOEDS.-JANUAEY  24. 

SATURDAY. 

Their  Lordships  assembled  this  day  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  for 
the  purpose  of  going  up  with  the  Address  to  her  Majesty,  in  answer 
to  her  Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech. 

At  two  o'clock,  the  Lord  Chancellor  having  taken  his  seat,  there 
were  present  the  Earl  of  Home  (the  mover  of  the  address).  Viscount 
Hawarden,  Lord  Monteagle,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  having  adjourned  the  House  to  Monday, 
their  Lordships  went  up  with  the  Address,  their  carriages  having 
been  formed  in  procession  in  the  usual  order. 

MONDAY. 

Their  Lordships  assembled  at  half-past  four  o'clock. 

CORN  LAWS. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  presented  several  petitions  against  the  Corn 
Laws. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  presented  a  petition  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Manchester,  praying  that  all  duties  on  articles  of  food 
may  be  abolished. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  read  from  the  Woolsack  her  Majesty's 
answer  to  the  Address  presented  from  the  House  of  Peers,  which 
was  as  follows  : — *'  I  receive  with  satisfaction  your  loyal  and  dutiful 
Address,  and  rely  with  confidence  on  your  constant  desire  to  co- 
operate with  me  in  my  endeavour  to  promote  the  happiness  of  my 
people." 

On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  her  Majesty's  most 
gracious  answer  was  ordered  to  be  inserted  on  the  journals  of  the 
House. 

CORN  LAWS. 
The  DtJKE  OF  Richmond  rose  to  present  to  their  Lordships'  House 
twenty-eight  petitions  from  places  in  Kent ;  from  Kelso,  in  Rox- 
burgh ;  from  Alford,  in  Aberdeenshire  ;  one  of  them  signed  by  977 
tenants  and  tenant-labourers  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  ;  also  from 
Yorkshire ;    from   the   Isle  of  Thanet ;    from    Derbyshire ;   from 
Somerset,  and  other  places.     In  presenting  these  petitions,  and  in 
Yf^  stating  his  intentions  to  support  their  prayer,  he  begged  to  state 
^to  their  Lordships  that  the  petitioners  hoped  and  trusted  that  their 
Lordships  would  not  consent  to  the  contemplated  alteration  in  the 
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Com  Laws,  and  whatever  might  happen  elsewhere,  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  consent  to  such  alteration  until  they  first  appealed 
to  the  constituency  to  test  whether  they  had  changed  their  opinions 
on  this  subject.  He  still  would  wish  to  keep  inviolate  the  compact 
entered  into  with  the  agriculturists  in  1842,  and  he  hoped  that  their 
Lordships  would  not  permit  themselves  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  or  their  emissaries. 

Lord  Devon  presented  similar  petitions  from  the  county  of 
Devon. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  wished  to  ask  the  Noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  if  he  had  received  her  Majesty ^s  permission  to  state 
to  the  House  the  reasons  for  her  Majesty^s  Ministers*  resignation, 
and  for  their  again  accepting  office  ? 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  begged  to  inquire  whether  the  Noble 
Duke  intended  to  ask  any  further  questions  (laughter)  ? 

The  DuKB  OF  Richmond  replied  that  he  thought  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  the  House,  if,  instead  of  making  a  speech,  he  conten- 
ted himself  by  asking  a  question,  as  he  was  sure  the  House  would 
be  anxious  to  know  the  grounds  that  led  to  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministry,  and  also  to  know  the  grounds  upon  which  a  Government 
which  declared  itself  one  day  unable  to  go  on,  undertook  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  ten  days  afterwards. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington — I  beg  to  state,  in  answer  to  my  Noble 
Friend^s  question,  that  in  making  the  statement  I  am  about  to  do, 
I  can  only  answer  positively  for  myself  and  for  my  own  motives. 
I  shall,  however,  state  to  the  House  what  generally  passed  in  her 
Majesty's  Councils.  In  doing  so,  I  may  have  to  detain  your  Lord- 
ships for  a  few  moments,  but  you  may  rely  upon  it  I  shall  keep  you 
for  the  shortest  possible  time.  My  Lords,  when  accounts  were  re- 
ceived from  Ireland,  and  from  different  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
of  the  state  of  the  potato  crop,  in  the  course  of  the  last  autumn,  and  of 
the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  this  failure  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  considered  it  his  duty  to  call  together  his  colleagues, 
in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the  various  reports  that  had  been 
received.  My  Right  Hon.  Friend  called  his  colleagues  together, 
and  having  laid  before  them  the  reports  I  have  alluded  to,  made  to 
them  a  certain  proposition  for  the  adoption  of  measures  which  he 
considered  necessary  her  Majesty's  Gi)vernment  should  adopt,  in 
order  to  avoid  or  remedy  the  evils  likely  to  occur,  in  his  opinion,  in 
consequence  of  this  misfortune.  One  of  the  measures  suggested  to 
my  Right  Hon.  Friend  was,  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  should  re- 
commend, by  an  Order  in  Council,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
existing  Corn  Laws,  so  as  to  open  the  ports  for  the  admission  of  corn 
duty  free.  My  Lords,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  discuss  the 
motives  stated,  or  the  grounds  on  which  that  recommendation  was 
founded.  I  was  one  of  those  who  considered  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
adopt  that  measure.  I  considered  that  a  misfortune  had  undoubtedly 
occurred,  which  had  the  effect  of  depriving  millions,  I  may  say,  of  a 
large  portion  of  provisions  upon  which  they  relied  for  food.  But 
still  there  was  a  fair  supply  of  food  in  the  country.  It  was  my^ 
opinion,  arrangements  should  be  made  similar  to  those  made  in 
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former  years,  for  finding  empIo3rment  for  the  people,  and  for  finding 
means  of  rewarding  them  for  that  employment.     And,  my  Lords, 
beside  that,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  existing  Com  Laws  made 
proTision  for  throwing  open  the  ports,   should  that   measure  be 
deemed  necessary  (hear,  hear).     That  law  enacted,  that  when  the 
price  of  wheat  or  grain  should  reach  such  an  amount  as  that  there 
should  appear  to  be  a  deficiency  or  want,  then  the  law  provided 
that  grain  should  be  admitted  at  a  nominal  duty  (hear,  hear). 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  judged  it  unnecessary  to  suspend  those 
laws,  and  upon  that  ground  it  was  that  I  objected  to  that  proposition. 
At  the  same  time,  I  was  most  anxious  that  the  Grovemment  should 
adopt  measures  immediately  to  form  a  commission  in  Ireland,  and 
instruct  that  commission  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  giving 
employment  to  the  people,  and  for  procuring  food  for  them,  and  for 
rewarding  them  in  payment  of  that  employment,  and  all  those  mea- 
sures which,  on  former  occasions,  have  been  found  to  be  beneficial 
and  effectual.    My  Lords,  1  believe  that  all  these  measures  have 
been  adopted  on  former  occasions.    They  are  not  new  to  the  public 
senrants  in  this  country,  they  have  been  effectually  adopted.     My 
Lords,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  this  measure,  it  was  inti- 
mated that  a  suspension  of  the  Corn  Laws  might  endanger  a  re- 
newal of  that  measure,  or  th^t  it  might  be  necessary  to  make  a  very 
essential  alteration  of  it.      My  Right  Hon.  Friend  intimated  his 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  making  an  essential  alteration  in  the 
Com  Laws.    I  believe  every  one  thinks  now  that  some  alteration  is 
necessary ;  an  alteration  in  certain  points  was  necessary,  and  was  now 
admitted  by  all  (hear,  hear).     It  was  necessary  to  make  an  essential 
alteration  in  the  existing  laws.    Many  Members  expressed  a  strong 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.   As  for  my  part,  I  was  certainly 
of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  Com 
Laws.     But,  my  Lords,  1  confess,  that,  in  my  opposition,  I  conuid. 
ered  that  a  division  in  the  Cabinet  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
Government  itself,  and  having  served  in  England  for  more  than  fifty 
years  in  high  places,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  reconcile  the  difference  of  opinion  amongst  my  col- 
leagues, to  preserve  a  Government  which  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  Sovereign,  of  the  people,  and  to  a  great  extent,  the  confidence 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     I  considered  it  my  duty  to  make 
every  effort  to  reconcile  the  differences  of  opinion,  as  the  best  ser- 
vice I  could  render  to  my  Sovereign  (hear).     In  this  attempt  I  did 
not  succeed.     The  result  was,  that  I  advised  my  colleague  to  tender 
to  her  Majesty  his   resignation,  and  to  recommend  her  to  form  a 
new  Cabinet.    My  Lords,  it  was  necessary  after  his  again  taking 
office,  to  come  down  to  this  House,  and  advise  Parliament  to  make 
some  alteration  in  the  Com  Laws.     But  previous  to  his  informing 
her  Majesty  of  the  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet,  I  strongly 
advised  my  Hon.  colleague  to  tender  his  resignation,  after  first  ask- 
ing her  whether  he  would  be  allowed  to  make  any  alteration  in 
,       those  laws.    The  great  difference,  however,  among  my  colleagues 
Jk    made  me  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  resign  his 
^   office  under  the  circumstances.     All  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  of  the  same  opinion.     I  know  I  was.    My  Hon.  Friend  foU 
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lowed  the  advice  of  the  members  of  the  GoTcrnment,  and  he  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  her  Majesty,  and  advised  her  to  form  a  new 
Cabinet.     Her  Majesty  asked  a  Noble  Lord  to  form  a  new  Adminis- 
tration, but  that  Noble  Lord  did  not  succeed,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  her  Majesty  asked  his  Hon.  Friend,  at  the  head  of  the 
Cabinet,  to  remain  in  office.    My  colleague  wrote  to  me  informing 
me  of  her  Majesty^s  wishes,  and  then  it  became  necessary  for  us  to 
act  under  the  circumstances ;  and  my  Hon.  colleague  having  been    i 
of  opinion  that  an  alteration  of  the  Com  Laws  was  necessary,  ^ 
several  members  of  the  Cabinet  agreed  with  him  in  that  opinion.    I  ^ 
do  not  say  that  all  were  of  the  same  opinion,  but  this  1  do  know,  ^di 
that  a  great  number  of  them  were,  and  myself  among  them.   I  came  ,fiU 
to  the  resolution  that,  let  what  would  happen,  I  should  support  him 
most  cordially,  and  I  am  of  the  same  resolution  still. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.-JANUAKY  24. 

SATURDAY. 

The  House  met  to  day  at  half- past  one  o'clock. 

The  Speaker  came  in  his  state  robes  ;  but  out  of  a  House  of 
more  than  forty  members  the  only  gentlemen  who  wore  uniforms 
were  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Address,  who  wore  the  uniform 
of  deputy-lieutenants ;  and  Mr.  Cradwell,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury,  who  wore  the  Windsor  uniform. 

As  soon  as  the  Speaker  had  taken  the  chair. 

Colonel  D.  Damer  appeared  at  the  bar  and  informed  the  House 
that  her  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  signify  her  desire 
to  receive  the  Address  at  half-past  two  that  day. 

At  two  o'clock  the  House  (on  the  motion  of  Lord  Jocelyn)  ad- 
journed to  Monday,  and  the  Speaker,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of 
dozen  members,  proceeded  with  the  Address  to  the  Palace. 

MONDAY. 

The  Speaker — I  have  to  inform  this  House  that  the  House  waited 
upon  her  Majesty  on  Saturday  last,  when  she  was  pleased  to  return 
the  following  gracious  reply : — 

"  I  receive  with  satisfaction  your  loyal  and  dutiftil  Address,  and 
I  rely  with  confidence  on  your  support  in  carrying  out  the  measures 
about  to  be  proposed  to  promote  the  welfere  of  my  people.'* 

TUESDAY. 

The  intense  interest  excited  by  the  expected  statement  of  Sir  R. 
Peel  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws  was  this  afternoon  manifested 
in  no  slight  degree  in  the  vicinity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  well 
as  in  the  House  itself.  From  the  hour  of  one  in  the  afternoon, 
strangers  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  tickets  of  admis- 
sion to  the  galleries  were  to  be  seen  making  their  way  with  much 
haste  to  the  scene  of  the  all  important  announcement — respecting 
the  fate  of  the  Corn  Laws, — and  by  half  an  hour  after  the  time 
mentioned  there  were  more  candidates  for  admission  to  the  strangers'  , 
galleries  than  the  '^'hole  House  itself  could  conveniently  hold. 
Every  passage  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  House  was  crowded 
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prohibitory  and  reducing  proV(who  attended  in  considerable  num- 
praising  that  policy,  about  ty  in  keeping  a  passage  clear  for  the 
any  course  that  has  beeirO  opened  a  little  before  the  usual  hour, 
tioned  by  the  House  of<^every  seat  was  thronged  to  such  an  extent 
lie  good,  ought  with  re'one  unoccupied,  to  the  great  disappointment 
hear).  Sir,  I  am  at^ome  hundreds,  who,  having  tickets,  calculated 
cation  of  these  prii*  certainty. 

dations  contained'om  the  end  of  Parliament-street  to  the  south  end 
of  good  principla^bbey — the  footways  on  both  sides  were  densely 
lie  credit,  or  of  ^r  the  greater  part,  well-dressed  persons,  who  con- 
oountry.  N^ives  with  inquiring  of  their  neighbours  the  names  of 
Utrnj  ^embers  as  they  passed,  or  pointing  out  to  others  those  whom 
-ney  themselves  happened  to  know.  Many  Hon.  Members  who  are 
opposed  to  the  Com  Laws  as  they  now  stand  were  cheered  as  they 
passed,  and  amongst  those  none  received  louder  or  more  hearty 
cheers  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  attendance  of  members  in  the  House  was  very  numerous.  We 
should  say  that  there  were  not  less  than  400  members  present  at 
four.  The  seats  below  the  bar,  usually  reserved  for  strangers,  were 
filled  with  Peers  and  other  distinguished  visiters,  and  most  prominent 
of  those  in  the  front  seat  were  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Earl  of  Jersey. 
This,  we  believe,  was  the  first  visit  made  by  the  Prince  to  the  House 
while  sitting. 

Petitions,  numerously  signed,  were  presented  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Tring,  Coventry,  Walsall,  Salford,  and  Kettering,  for  the  total 
and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 

Mo.  Home  presented  a  petition  from  the  townspeople  of  Arbroath 
and  Dundee  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

At  half-past  four  o^clock  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert, 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  entered  the  House,  and  took 
his  seat  on  the  cross  benches  inunediately  behind  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms. 

On  the  motion  being  put  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair, 
Mr.  Miles  rose,  and  said  he  wished  to  ask  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govenmient  a  question  before  they  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  he  was 
sure  from  the  well-known  courtesy  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  that 
he  would  answer  his  question  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so.  He 
understood  that  the  lion.  Baronet  was  now  about  to  make  his  finan- 
cial statement,  and  he  wished  to  know  whether  it  was  his  Intention 
to  take  any  vote  that  evening  upon  the  question  ?  And  if  it  was,  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  wns  prepared  to 
press  for  the  decision  of  the  House  upon  his  financial  proposition 
before  the  country  had  had  time  to  express  its  opinion  upon  it.  He 
hoped  that  previous  to  their  coming  to  any  decision  upon  the  ques- 
tion, time  would  be  allowed  for  duly  and  properly  considering  it  in 
all  its  branches  ;  but,  at  all  events,  whether  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet  answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative,  he 
would  afford  ample  time  to  the  counties  to  state  what  their  opinions 
might  be  upon  it  (hear). 

Sir  R.  Peel — The  statement  which  I  shall  make  to-night  will  be 
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more  a  commercial  than  a  financial  sWateHWnt,  and,  therefore,  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  any  money  vote  in  ik*h^  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  (hear).      It  is  not  my  intention  tN^  *'^  the  House  to  express 
an  opinion  to-night  upon  any  part  of  the  stBlkZ^inent,  because  it  is  my 
earnest  wish  that  the  proposal  I  shall  make  Whould  be  maturely  and 
deliberately  considered  by  the  House  before  tAJ2ey  come  to  any  deci- 
sion upon  it  (cheers).     For  this  there  are  sin^cient  reasons.     I 
believe  that  the  task  which  is  imposed  upon  xne  is  such  that  the 
House  will  be  content  to  take  a  candid  and  indulfgent  consideration 
of  the  position  which  I  hold,  and  whatever  may  bl^  the  opinion  en- 
tertained, I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  as  to  theV^^solt  at  which 
we  shall  arrive ;  but  I  trust  in  the  mean  time  that  the  matter  will 
be  discussed  in  a  candid  and  impartial  spirit. 

The  Spkaker — The  subject  for  consideration  is  the  alteration  to 
be  made  in  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  alterations  which  have  lately 
taken  place.     The  question  now  is  that  I  leave  the  chair. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  general  Committee,  and  Ma. 
Greene  took  the  chair. 

Sir  R.  Peel — Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  entertained  of  the 
course  intended  to  be  pursued  by  her  Majesty^s  Government,  or  of 
the  proposal  which,  on  their  behalf,  I  have  to  submit,  no  one  will 
entertain  a  doubt  that  their  objects  are  of  the  highest  order,  and 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Minister  is  one  perfectly  coincident  with 
their  views  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  full  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  those  several  portions  of  the  community ;  and  I 
think  that  none  will  disagree  with  me  in  the  certainty,  that  the  pub- 
lic interests  can  be  better  served  by  candid  dealing  than  by  mere 
party  endeavour.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  in  this  discussion  I 
calculate  on  the  impartial  consideration  of  the  House.  I  am  aware 
that  in  so  important  a  discussion  as  that  which  may  possibly  take 
place,  her  Majesty^s  Government,  whatever  may  be  the  result,  are 
determined  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  several  offices,  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  the  Ministry,  on  this  they  are  agreed — that 
the  relief  of  the  duties  on  commerce,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  the 
relaxation  of  the  duties  on  commerce  which  I  had  the  honour  last 
session  to  propose,  should  be  continued  this  year,  and  enlarged  for 
the  relief  of  the  people.  I  am  about  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  protective  duties  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  are  in  principle 
open  to  objection,  and  that  the  policy  of  maintaining  them  may 
be  defended,  but  that  there  must  be  special  considerations,  either  of 
public  policy  or  of  justice,  to  vindicate  their  maintenance.  I  am 
about  to  act  upon  this  assumption.  During  the  period  of  the  last 
three  years  there  has  been  in  this  country  an  increased  production 
of  revenue,  notwithstanding  that  there  has  been  a  remission  of  many 
heavy  taxes  there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  labour — that 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  commerce,  and  that  there  has  been  in- 
creased comfort,  happiness,  and  contentment  in  this  country  (hear, 
hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheers).  I  do  not  say  that  these  blessings  have 
necessarily  been  caused  by  any  particular  policy  you  have  adopted, 
but  this  I  say,  the  enjoyment  of  them  lias  been  confirmed  by  your 
measures— that  these  blessings  have  accompanied  the  measures 
sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons—the  policy  of  repealing 
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prohibitory  and  reducing  protective  duties.  I  am  not  now,  then,  by 
praising  that  policy,  about  to  call  upon  the  House  to  recede  from 
any  course  that  has  been  pursued — a  course  which  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which,  as  productive  of  pub- 
lic good,  ought  with  regard  to  consistency  to  be  persevered  in  (hear, 
hear).  Sir,  I  am  at  the  same  time,  in  advising  the  continued  appli- 
cation of  these  principles,  not  about  to  discard  the  other  recommen- 
dations contained  in  her  Majesty ^s  speech,  namely,  that  the  adoption 
of  good  principles  should  not  be  the  means  of  endangering  the  pub- 
lic credit,  or  of  causing  any  permanent  loss  in  the  revenue  of  the 
country.  Neither,  Sir,  have  I  lost  sight  of  the  other  recommenda- 
tion— namely,  that  in  proposing  sound  principles,  we  should  act  with 
sober  forbearance,  and  not  prejudice  any  great  institution.  I  hope 
this  will  not  be  rendered  necessary,  either  on  account  of  any 
measure  I  may  have  to  propose,  or  you  may  have  to  adopt  ; 
above  all,  I  hope  that  the  confidently  expressed  opinion  of  her 
Majesty,  that  this  great  subject  will  receive  the  deliberate  and  dis- 
passionate consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  may  be  realized. 
I  have  already  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  an  Honourable 
Gentleman,  that  I  do  not  contemplate  asking  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  pronounce  to-night  any  opinion  upon  the  entire,  or  any 
component  part  of  the  measures  to  be  submitted  for  your  considera. 
tion  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Government 
the  questions  shall  be  dealt  with  by  you  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
manner  (hear,  hear).  It  may  be  possible,  that  as  I  am  about  to 
propose  so  many  reductions,  some  Hon.  Gentleman  may  denounce 
me  as  rash  and  improvident,  and  declare  that  my  measures  ought  on 
that  account  to  be  rejected  by  this  House.  If  such  should  be  the 
prevailing  impression  among  those  who  are  favourable  to  protection, 
nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  that  on  the  day  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  consider  those  great  and  momentous  questions,  I  should  be 
permitted  to  ask  the  House  to  put  upon  record  a  counter  principle 
(hear,  hear).  It  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  House  and  this 
country,  considering  the  great  difficulties  of  this  question — consider- 
ing the  variety  of  opinions — considering  the  nature  of  the  contest 
which  has  long  existed,  and  which  I  believe  will  long  continue 
unless  there  be  a  satisfactory  and  early  adjustment  of  this  ques- 
tion (hear,  hear).  It  may  be  that  even  those  who  may  dissent  from 
particular  parts  of  the  great  scheme  which  I  am  about  to  propose 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House  may  be  disposed  to  accept  this 
proposal  as  an  entire  settlement  of  the  question,  and  that  the  voice 
of  the  country  may  pronounce  upon  it  as  such  (hear,  hear).  An  in- 
equitable or  unwise  adjustment,  it  may  be  considered,  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  perpetual  conflict  in  which  we  are  involved  ;  and  if 
that  be  the  position  which  the  general  opinion  of  the  reasonable  and 
intelligent  of  all  classes  shall  take,  in  that  case  I  shall  have  confi- 
dence of  ultimate  success.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  said  before,  if  I 
touch  so  many  interests  by  the  application  of  that  great  principle, 
that  protective  duties  are  not  in  themselves  right,  and  ought  to  be 
relinquished  ;  in  that  case  another  fate  will  await  my  proposal,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  disposed  of  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  public  good. 
Sir,  that  principle  to  which  I  have  referred,  namciv,  the  reiaxa- 
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tion  of  the  protective  duties,  I  am  not  about  to  apply  to  any  onj ' 
particular  class  of  trade.  I  am  not  about  to  select  that  great 
interest  connected  with  the  agriculture  of  this  country  and  nH 
upon  them  to  relinquish  protection,  and  at  the  same  time  forbJfer  to 
call  upon  other  interests  to  relinquish  their  privileges.  I  shall  make 
no  isolated  proposal.  The  principle  for  which  I  shall  contend  is  a 
just  and  wise  one — I  shall  ask  all  classes  to  give  up  their  protective 
privileges,  and  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  that  application  shall 
cause  (hear,  hear).  Sir,  the  House  is  aware  that  during  the  last 
two  years,  what  is  called  ^  the  Customs'  Duties  Act"  was  amended  ; 
at  that  time  the  Customs*  duties  were  submitted  to  the  review  and 
consideration  of  this  House.  In  1842,  it  was  my  duty,  as  the  head 
of  the  Government,  to  propose  a  great  change  in  the  then  Customs' 
duties.  The  general  principle  of  the  plan  under  which  I  then  acted 
was  to  remit  the  duties  upon  articles  and  raw  materials  constituting 
the  element  of  manufacturing  industry.  The  plan  then  submitted 
to  the  House  was  to  subject  in  general  manufactured  articles  of 
labour  in  other  countries  to  duties  not  exceeding  £20  per  cent. 
The  house  adopted  the  principle  upon  which  we  had  acted  in 
1842.  In  that  year  we  selected  a  number  of  the  raw  materials  for 
the  remission  of  the  duty.  In  1844  we  reduced  altogether  the  duty 
upon  wool.  In  the  year  1845  we  reduced  altogether  the  duty  upon  cot- 
ton. There  is  hardly  a  raw  material  for  import  into  this  country  upon 
which  the  duty  has  not  been  either  entirely  abolished,  or  considerably 
diminished.  The  manufacturers  of  the  country  therefore  now  have 
an  advantage  which  they  did  not  possess  hitherto.  They  have  free 
access  to  the  raw  material  which  constitutes  the  fabric  of  their 
manufacture,  and  I  consider  that  I  am  therefore  entitled  to  call  upon 
the  manufacturers  to  relinquish  that  amount  of  protection  which 
they  now  have  (hear,  hear).  The  manufacturer  has  now  an  advan- 
tage which  he  has  not  had  before.  There  might  have  been  great 
doubt  as  to  whether  you  might  have  continued  to  derive  the  same 
amount  of  revenue  from  the  importation  of  cotton  wool  which 
existed  in  1844.  But  the  House  disregarded  the  amount  of 
^6600,000  or  £700,000  of  revenue  derived  from  such  a  source. 
They  wished  to  establish  the  stability  of  the  manufacture  of  articles 
from  sheep  and  cotton  wool,  and  to  place  it  upon  a  sure  and  certain 
foundation.  They  were  willing,  therefore,  and  consented  to  forego 
this  amount,  so  easily  levied,  and  which  caused  so  little  complaint 
from  the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  order  to  remove  this  duty, 
not  only  upon  sheep^s  wool,  but  also  upon  cotton-wool,  this  House 
subjected  itself  to  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  removal  of  the  duties  upon  these  raw  materials.  I  pro- 
pose, Sir,  in  reviewing  those  articles  upon  which  there  at  present 
exist  duties,  I  propose  to  take  first  those  articles  of  raw  material 
which  still  remain  subject  to  a  duty  ;  and  in  dealing;  with  these 
articles  I  beg  to  call  upon  the  manufacturers  to  relinquish  that 
amount  of  duty  which  they  now  possess.  Sir,  1  hardly  know  any 
articles  of  the  nature  of  raw  materials  subject  to  duty  except  tallow 
and  timber  (laughter).  Tallow  is  an  article  of  very  great  importance 
to  the  community  and  the  people  at  large,  it  being  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  candles,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  dressing 
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Jbitiier.  I  propose  to  make  a  reduction  in  this  article  from  the 
^pMmt  of  duty  now  levied.  With  respect  to  the  duty  on  tallow 
Imb  the  United  States,  the  duty  on  which  was  3«.  2d ,  I  will,  purely 
im  ihe  purpose  of  encouraging  that  produce,  which  was  now  chiefly 
pnetired  from  Russia,  propose  a  relaxation  in  that  duty,  with  the 
hope  that  it  would  ultimately  procure  a  reciprocal  reduction  on  their 
pttt  with  respect  to  the  produce  of  this  country.  I  will,  therefore, 
for  that  purpose,  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  tallow,  which  now  is 
St.  2d.  to  1«.  8<i.  I  am  taking  the  articles  of  raw  material  first,  and 
shall  now  come  to  timber,  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies  ;  timber 
is  the  only  article  which  I  cannot  definitely  give  an  explanation  of, 
as  the  reduction  which  I  am  disposed  to  make  must  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  I  am  met  by  other  States  on  that  article.  The 
course  her  Majesty^s  government  intends  to  pursue  will  be  a  gradual 
redaction  to  a  certain  sum  of  the  existing  duties  on  timber  (hear, 
hear).  The  reduction  will  be  apportioned,  if  possible,  so  as  to  cause 
no  derangement  of  the  duties  on  timber  from  the  Baltic.  But  at  a 
very  early  period  it  was  the  intention  of  her  Majesty ^s  Government 
to  make  known  their  arrangements  with  respect  to  timber,  on  which 
it  was  difficult  to  get  that  information  which  was  necessary.  And 
now,  after  having  made  all  these  reductions,  I  hardly  know  a  single 
raw  material  which  has  a  protective  duty  imposed  upon  it.  After 
having  taken  this  course— after  having  afforded  the  manufacturer 
e?ery  facility — after  having  given  him  a  free  command  of  the  raw 
material — I  will  call  on  the  manufacturers  of  the  three  great  articles 
which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  I 
will  ask  them  to  give  that  proof,  which  I  am  sure  they  will  (hear, 
hear,  hear), — of  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions  as  to  the  impolicy 
of  protection,  by  consenting  to  relinquish  the  protection  on  com 
(hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheering  from  the  Opposition  benches).  The 
three  branches  of  manufacture  of  which  I  speak  are  those  which 
give  clothes  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  I  mean  those  of  linen, 
woollen,  and  cotton.  I  will  ask  them  to  set  the  example  to  others 
by  relinquishing  at  once,  cheerfully,  the  protection  on  corn  (hear, 
hear).  My  Honourable  Friend  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Lord 
Ashley),  and  I  call  him  my  Honourable  Friend,  for  it  shall  not  be 
my  faiUt  if  these  unfortunate  political  differences  interfere  with 
private  friendship  and  regard— I  will  call  him  at  once  my  Honoura- 
ble Friend — expressed  a  hope,  being  jealous  of  an  expression  which 
occurred  in  her  Majesty's  Speech,  that  the  small  interests  of  tlie 
country  should  not  be  visited  injuriously.  I  will  tell  him  that  those 
interests  will  meet  with  the  especial  care  of  the  Government.  I  do 
not  purpose  in  this  review  of  the  tariff  to  subject  myself  to  the  im- 
putation of  concealing  my  intention.  I  declare  it  now  that  1  mean 
to  affect  great  interests,  and  protect,  as  much  as  possible,  these 
small  interests  alluded  to.  My  Honourable  Friend  will,  therefore, 
be  gratified  in  his  expectation  (hear,  hear).  I  shall  propose,  with 
regard  to  cotton  manufactured  goods,  including  the  great  mass  of 
heavy  goods,  such  as  calicos,  prints,  &c.,  to  make  an  alteration. 
Manufactured  goods  were  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 
These  I  propose  to  make  duty  free ;  and  those  articles  which  are 
charged  20  per  cent.,  I  propose  to  reduce  to  10  per  cent,  (cries  of 
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**  hear,  hear,"  and  cheers).  The  articles  which  constitute  in  a  great 
measure  the  clothing  materials  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  I 
propose  to  make  duty  free  (loud  cheers  and  interruption).  Allow 
me  to  state  the  whole  of  my  scheme,  before  you  draw  inferences  as 
to  any  part  of  it.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  call  upon  the  manu- 
facturers to  relinquish  these  duties,  because,  according  to  high 
authority,  it  was  not  the  agriculturists  but  the  manufacturers  who 
first  called  upon  the  Legislature  for  the  imposition  of  protective 
duties  (cheers).  I  doubt  not,  therefore,  but  they  will  now  come 
forward  and  set  the  first  example  in  giving  them  up  (cheers).  Adam 
Smith,  a  great  authority,  says — "  That  farmers  and  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  agriculture  were,  of  all  persons  in  the  community,  the 
least  subject  to  the  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly^^  (great  laughter  and 
cheers).  He  also  said,  ^'  that  it  was  not  the  agriculturists,  but  the 
manufacturers,  who  had  first  appealed  for  the  protection  of  the  re- 
strictive system  (loud  cheers).  They  are  always  ready  to  call  out 
against  the  restrictions  on  all  other  articles  but  that  which  pressed 
heaviest  upon  their  countrymen.  They  may  be  said  to  be  the  original 
inventors  of  all  monopoly"  (laughter).  Honourable  Gentlemen 
may  have  cause  for  laughter  by  the  reading  of  this  extract,  but  it  is 
perfectly  true.  I  propose  that  the  duties  on  the  coarser  articles  of 
manufacture  shall  be  materially  reduced,  and  which  will  have  a 
material  effect  on  the  manufacturing  interest  of  this  country,  but  not 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  manufacturing  interests.  I  propose  that 
the  made-up  woollen  goods  shall  also  be  reduced  in  duty  to  the 
same  amount,  namely,  a  reduction  of  from  20  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent,  (hear,  hear).  I  stated  the  other  night  that  flax  was  a  very 
important  and  a  staple  article  of  our  manufacture,  and  also  that 
although  there  was  no  duty  on  this  article,  that  its  great  import  was 
not  injurious  to  our  growers  of  that  article,  and  I  believe  that  it  has 
not  been  contradicted.  The  duty  on  linen  goods  varies  according 
to  their  quality :  but  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  those  articles 
cannot  be  so  injurious  to  our  manufacturing  interests  as  may  at  first 
be  imagined,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  improvements  made  by 
our  own  workmen  will  always  keep  up  the  market  in  their  favour. 
I  now  come  to  another  very  important  article  of  our  imports.  I 
mean  the  silk  trade  (hear).  Now  dont  let  us  suppose  that  the 
existing  duty  on  silks  operates  as  a  protection  to  the  domestic  manu- 
facture of  that  article  (hear).  You  have  a  duty  which  you  call  30 
per  cent.,  but  which  with  respect  to  many  articles  is  a  great  deal 
higher ;  and  as  a  false  reliance  is  placed  on  this,  as  to  its  behig  a 
protection  to  domestic  manufacture,  I  think  it  proper  to  state  that 
there  are  houses  in  Paris,  and  on  the  continent,  which  will  guarantee 
to  deliver  goods  in  London  at  half  the  duty  at  present  levied  (hear, 
hear).  It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  duty  affords, 
the  protection  which  is  stated.  In  the  first  place  it  appears  that  it 
is  an  encouragement  to  smuggling,  as  the  article  may  be  frequently 
purchased  from  those  engaged  in  this  traffic  for  a  small  sum,  com- 
pared with  that  which  it  will  realize  in  the  legitimate  course  of 
business.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  by  a  new  arrangement  with  ^. 
respect  to  the  silk  duties — in  fact  that  a  reduction  of  these  duties, 
which  are  not  interfering  with  any  domestic  manufactures,  will  at 
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the  same  time,  diminish  the  profit  of  the  smuggler,  and  encourage  a 
lawful  and  wholesome  trade  (hear,  hear).  Kow,  the  general  impres- 
sion is,  that  there  is  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  silk  manufacture.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the  duties  upon  the  silk  manufacture 
as  at  present  levied  ;  and,  although,  in  respect  to  some  it  may  not 
exceed  30  per  cent.,  and  in  others  less  than  10  per  cent.,  yet  there 
are  many  articles  comprised  under  this  definition  with  respect  to 
which  the  duty  is  much  higher  than  this.  In  the  case  of  crape  the 
duty  is  not  less  than  40  or  50  per  cent. ;  on  fancy  silk  the  duty  is 
not  less  than  30  to  31  per  cent. ;  on  silk  bonnets  not  less  than  145 
per  cent.  ;  in  the  case  of  turbans  it  is  at  least  as  much.  Does  any 
man,  therefore,  believe  foreign  turbans,  bonnets,  and  hats,  pay  a  duty 
of  £145  per  cent.  It  is  no  such  thing.  The  article  is  in  common 
use  here,  but  its  value  is  reduced  by  the  common  smuggler.  Now,  I 
propose  a  new  arrangement  with  respect  to  silk,  but  1  must  not  now 
enter  too  much  into  details,  as  the  whole  of  my  statement  will  be 
lubject  to  correction  after  it  has  appeared  to-morrow  morning.  I 
now  wish  to  introduce  a  new  principle,  based  on  a  general  scale 
whidi  shall  enumerate  each  species  of  silk,  and  the  amount  per 
pound  at  which  it  will  be  admitted  with  an  option  to  the  custom- 
house ofilicer  to  levy  a  duty  on  every  quantity  of  silk  of  the  value  of 
£100,  a  duty  not  exceeding  15  per  cent  The  general  principle, 
therefore,  shall  be  that  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  on  this  article, 
which,  heretofore,  had  been,  on  the  average,  30  per  cent  on  such 
articles,  but  in  reality  it  was  greater  on  some  articles  and  less  on 
others.  There  is  another  article  of  manufacture  which  I  think  may 
be  fairly  permitted  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  same  article  in 
this  country,  for  I  do  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
that  trade  to  greater  industry  and  exertion — I  speak  of  the  article 
of  paper  (hear,  hear),  that  is  paper-hangings.  At  present  there  is  a 
duty  upon  all  foreign  paper-hangings  imported  into  this  country  of 
one  shilling  per  square  yard  ;  and  this  applies  to  all  descriptions  of 
paper-hangings.  Now,  I  believe  it  is  possible  for  some  descriptions 
of  this  article  to  be  manufactured  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  farthing 
the  square  yard.  Of  course  the  very  fine  descriptions,  such  as  those 
with  gold  borderings,  may  still  be  liable  to  the  duty  of  one  shilling  ; 
but  I  do  think  that  a  shilling  per  square  yard  duty  upon  paper  which 
can  be  made  for  one  farthing  per  yard  is  exorbitant,  and  therefore  I 
propose  to  reduce  that  duty  on  certain  descriptions  from  one  shilling 
to  twopence  the  square  yard  upon  paper  hangings  coming  from 
abroad  (hear,  hear).  I  now  approach  those  descriptions  of  manu- 
factures which  are  connected  with  metals  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 
It  is  impossible  that  I  can  go  through  them  without  entering  into 
minute  details,  and  therefore  I  do  hope  that  the  House  will  hear  me 
with  patience  (hear,  hear).  We  have  already  reduced  the  duty  upon 
foreign  ores,  and  I  do  think  that  if  there  be  any  articles  of  manu- 
facture in  this  country  which,  more  than  another,  can  bear  competi- 
tion, it  is  that  description  connected  with  metals.  The  manufactures 
of  metals  (I  do  not  mean  to  particularize  them)  are  now  chargeable 
with  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.  I  propose  with  regard  to  them,  and  I 
t'  include  all  descriptions,  which  I  do  not  now  mention ;  but  I  say,  as 
a  general  rule,  that  this  duty  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent. — That  is 
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quence  of  the  reduction  in  the  duty,  at  not  less  than  50,000  tons  a 
year.  Up  to  the  last  return,  the  increase  in  the  consumption  had 
already  reached  38,000  tons,  and  whether  or  no  during  the  remaining 
period  my  estimate  has  heen  borne  out,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say,  as  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  calculate,  unless  I  had  the  total 
amount  of  increase  up  to  the  present  time.  Still  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  there  will  be  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
sugar.  The  amount  of  free  labour  sugar  brought  into  competition  with 
British  Colonial  sugar  has  not  equalled  my  expectations.  I  calcu- 
lated that  the  amount  of  free  labour  sugar  would  be  25,000  tons. 
The  amount  which  has  been  actually  brought  into  home  consump- 
tion has  fallen  very  short  of  that,  but  I  believe  that  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  Cuba,  and  by  the  in- 
creased consumption  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  This,  of  course, 
caused  a  deficient  supply  to  this  country  from  those  parts  of  the 
world  in  which  free  labour  is  employed.  Although  this  will  in  a 
great  measure  account  for  the  reduced  supply,  yet  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  think  the  British  Colonial  sugar  can  bear  increased  com. 
petition  with  foreign  sugar,  the  produce  of  free  labour.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  make  any  relaxation  in  our  principles  with  respect  to 
the  admission  of  sugar  the  produce  of  countries  carrying  on  the  slave 
trade.  We  shall  adhere  to  those  principles,  but  with  respect  to 
sugar,  the  produce  of  free  labour,  while  the  consumption  of  that 
sugar  is  so  limited,  her  Majesty^s  Government  have  not  thought  it 
right  to  exempt  that  sugar  from  the  operation  of  the  general  princi- 
ples which  I  have  stated.  We  propose,  therefore — assuming  that 
the  population  is  to  use  foreign  sugar  the  produce  of  free  labour — 
we  propose  to  deduct  Ss.  Bd,  from  the  amount  of  the  present 
differential  duty.  In  the  case  of  muscovado  sugar  the  amount  of 
differential  duty  is,  I  think,  9s.  Ad.,  and  in  the  case  of  clayed  sugar, 
the  amount  of  the  differential  duty  is  1  Is.  Sd.  We  propose  to  de- 
duct from  the  amount  of  differential  duty  on  each  description  Ss.  6</., 
leaving  the  amount  of  differential  duty  in  favour  of  British  Colonial 
sugar,  competing  with  sugar  the  produce  of  free  labour,  6s.  1  Od. ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  finer  sugars,  clayed,  the  differential  duty  will 
be  reduced  from  1  \s.  SeL  to  6s.  Now  I  come  to  those  import  duties 
which  have  a  decided  influence  on  agriculture.  I  would  not  only 
say  those  which  have  an  immediate  effect,  but  those  which  are  con- 
nected with  agriculture  (great  cheering).  I  think  that  I  am  perfectly 
justified  in  alluding  to  their  interests,  and  in  considering  those  who 
are  intimately  affected  by  it,  for  there  are  great  properties  which  are 
concerned  in  the  matter,  and  of  which  the  best  judges  are  desirou^ 
of  obtaining  a  definite  result.  There  are  duties,  which,  not  being 
protective,  I  shall  not  touch.  I  would  allude  here  to  the  article  of 
tobacco.  But  in  making  these  remarks,  I  do  hope  that  the  House 
will  not  leave  out  of  their  calculation  the  consideration  of  revenue 
(cheers).  We  must  not  forget  that  we  ought  not  to  depress  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  for  upon  that  depends  all  our  means  of  doing 
any  good  to  the  public,  and  the  opportunity  of  reducing  the  imposi- 
tions upon  those  commodities  which  are  absolutely  needed  by  the 
people.  I  therefore  propose,  that  all  those  duties  should  be  reduced 
as  far  as  possible,  but  yet  it  should  be  recollected  that  a  revenue 
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most  be  raised,  not  for  the  purpose  of  hostile  aggression,  but  for  the 
take  of  national  defence.  I  would,  therefore,  propose  that  a  revenue 
■hoold  be  raised  for  the  object  of  national  defence.  You  must,  there- 
fore keep  that  consideration  in  mind,  and  believe  that  while  I  am 
proposing  this  reduction  of  the  import  duties,  that  I  am  not  at  all 
mimindftil  of  the  necessities  which  exist  in  consequence  of  the  obli- 
gations into  which  the  agriculturist  has  entered  ;  for  I  recollect  that 
there  are   certain  duties  which  cannot  be  obviated.     It  is   our 
business  to  provide  for  them.    I  am  aware  that  some  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  agricultural  produce  are  extremely  high  ;  and  as  my 
object  is  to  relieve  that  interest  from  as  many  of  its  burdens  as  I 
can,  I  would  attempt  a  reduction  similar  to  that  which  I  proposed 
on  manufactures  during  last  session.    Now,  the  duty  on  grass  seeds 
can  affect  nobody,  while  its  remission  may  be   of  service  to  the 
conntry.    I  propose  to  reduce  that  duty.     In  the  year   1842,  it 
produced  £144,000.    By  the  remission  of  the  duty  the  country  will 
be  largely  served,  whilst  no  injury  will  affect  the  revenue.    I  believe 
that  the  producers  of  clover  in  this  country  look  upon  thu  duty 
levied  upon  the  importation  of  clover  seed  rather  as  a  heavy  tax 
upon  themselves  than  as  a  protection  (hear,  hear).    With  respect 
to  the  removal  of  the  duties  imposed  on  agricultural  seeds  generally, 
then,  it  will  not  be  so  much  a  removal  of  protection,  as  conferring  a 
benefit  on  agriculture  ;  and  I  intend  so  to  reduce  the  duty  on  seeds 
as  to  make  it  merely  nominal  (hear,  hear).    It  was  reduced  one-half 
in  1842,  and  it  subsequently  underwent  a  still  further  reduction,  and 
I  now  intend  to  simplify  the  duty  imposed  on  seeds  in  the  same  way 
that  I  have  proposed  to  simplify  the  duty  on  articles  of  manufacture. 
The  uniform  duty  on  manufactures  I  have  fixed  at  10  per  cent.,  and 
I  propose  that  the  duties  on  seeds  shall  not  exceed  5s.  per  cwt. ; 
hitherto  in  some  cases,  such  for  instance  as  onion  seed,  the  duty 
has  not  been  less  than  1 2s.  per  cwt.  ;  but  now  with  respect  to  all 
seeds  I  propose  that  the  maximum  duty  shall  be  5s.  per  cwt.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  some  other  articles,  which  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  agriculture,  namely,  those  used  for  the  fattening  of 
cattle.     I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  promoting  the  fattening  of  cattle,  because  it  tends  to  advance  an 
improved  system  of  agriculture  (hear,  hear).  It  has  tended  to  restore 
the  fertility  of  many  soils  more,  I  believe,  than  any  of  the  artificial 
means  which  are  sometimes  resorted  to,  and,  I  am  sure  the  House 
will  see  that  any  measure  which  will  promote  the  fattening  of  cattle 
must  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  country  (hear,  hear).  "   I  believe 
there  is  no  manure  so  valuable  as  that  which  is  directly  derivable  from 
the  soil  itself,  and  nothing,  I  am  convinced  of  it,  will  lead  more  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  than  by  encouraging  the  fattening  of 
cattle  on  the  land  itself,   and   thus   promoting  the  acquisition  of 
manure  for  agricultural  purposes  (hear,  hear).     I  propose  there- 
fore, that  the  article  of  grains,  which,  I  believe,  would  be  much  em- 
ployed for  the  fattening  of  cattle,  shall  be  hereafter  imported  duty 
free.   There  is  another  article  which  might  be  applied  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  fattening  of  cattle — viz.,  Indian  corn — which  I  also 
propose  shall  be  introduced  duty  free  (cheers).  By  removing  the  duty 
upon  grains  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  depriving  agriculture  of 
protection,  but  rather  conferring  a  benefit  upon  it  (hear,  hear).  Maiie 
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is  an  article  that  is  much  used  abroad  for  human  food,  and  I  beL'ere 
its  utility  for  this  purpose  has  been  much  disregarded  in  Europe, 
and  in  no  place  more  so  than  in  this  country.  It  is  used,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  for  human  food  in  Italy,  America,  and  many  parts  of 
France,  and  looking  at  its  utility  for  the  fattening  of  cattle,  I  think, 
with  respect  to  this  article  also,  I  am  conferring  a  benefit  on,  rather 
than  impeding  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  by  remov- 
ing the  restrictions  imposed  upon  its  importation  (cheers).  I  also 
propose  that  an  article  called  buck-wheat  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  rule ;  that  is,  that  it  be  admitted  at  a  mere  nominal  duty.  I 
propose  that  the  meal  or  flour  should  be  admitted  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  Indian  com.  If  any  gentleman  will  ascertain  the  very 
large  sums  paid  annually  by  the  best  farmers  throughout  Great 
Britain  in  the  purchase  of  linseed  cake  and  rape,  he  will  agree  with 
me  that  an  increased  facility  for  the  admission  of  articles  that  can 
be  used  for  the  fattening  of  cattle  will  be  of  no  disservice  (hear, 
hear).  The  demand  for  the  articles  I  have  last  named  is  very  con- 
siderable, the  consumption  by  some  farmers  being  very  great,  and  if 
I  am  informed  correctly,  the  chief  object  upon  some  &rms  is  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  quantity  of  manure  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  soil.  The  prices  of  linseed  and  rape  cake  has  been  gradually 
rising  of  late  years.  In  the  year  1 843,  linseed  cake  was  from  £9  to 
£10 ;  in  1844,  from  £U  to  £12  ;  and  in  1846,  from  £12  to  £15. 
The  price  of  rape  cake  was  in  1843,  £4  5s. ;  in  1844,  £4  10«.  to 
£5  10s.;  and  in  January,  1846,  the  price  rose  to  £6.  I  hold  now, 
in  my  hand,  a  letter  from  a  merchant,  a  resident  of  the  United 
States,  who  recommends  that  there  should  be  a  free  importation  of 
all  the  articles  used  to  fatten  cattle.  He  recommended  especially 
for  the  purpose  an  article  termed  rice-meal.  Now,  surely  a  cheap 
supply  of  that  article  is  very  desirable.  It  is  the  refuse  of  rice 
ground  up,  and  is  much  less  costly  than  oil-cake  or  the  other  de- 
scriptions of  artificial  food  now  used  by  farmers,  and,  therefore,  is 
admirably  fitted  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  The  admission  of  such 
an  article  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  so  far  from  disservice,  a  positive 
advantage  (hear,  hear).  I  come  now.  Sir,  to  the  consideration  of 
those  articles  immediately  connected  with  the  food  of  the  people 
(hear,  hear,  and  cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  House).  Sir,  on  intro- 
ducing  this  question  I  anticipate  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion 
(hear,  hear).  I  have  those  to  meet  who  want  no  delay  and  no  quali- 
fication :  aiid  I  have  also  to  meet  those  who  insist  upon  it  that  there 
shall  be  no  relaxation  of,  or  reduction  in,  the  present  amount  of 
protection  (hear,  hear).  Sir,  my  object  will  be,  if  possible,  to  make 
some  adjustment  of  this  important  question.  I  know  that  nobody 
will  approve  of  my  plan — (great  laughter) — but  our  desire  is,  with- 
out favour  or  undue  partiality  towards  any  class,  to  suggest  that 
which  we  believe  to  be  just,  and  calculated  to  terminate  that  con- 
flict, the  continuance  of  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  country  (hear, 
hear).  I  do  trust  that  by  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed,  the 
jealousy  and  dissension  between  the  different  classes  of  her  Majesty^ 
subjects  may  be  removed  without  any  injury  to  any  particular  class, 
and  thus,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  we  shall  promote  the  general 
interest  of  the  country.  I  consider  that  it  is  for  the  public  advan- 
tage that  this  subject  should  meet  with  a  final  settlement  (cheers). 
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I  am  not  about  to  propose  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  dutie«  wY)ic\i 
are  imposed  upon  com.  What  I  hare  to  propose  it  i^r4anveRt  of 
the  principle  upon  which  I  shall  act.  I  am  induced  to  propose  an 
immediate  reduction  upon  many  articles  of  primary  importance,  and 
which  constitute  a  principal  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people  ;  but 
I  must  state  this,  in  respect  to  the  plan  which  I  shall  propose,  that 
there  shall  be  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  duties  on  those  articles 
on  which  I  do  not  propose  an  immediate  and  total  repeal.  I  propose 
that  the  duties — speaking  of  the  articles  of  consumption — I  propose 
to  take  that  extensive  review  of  the  articles  included  in  the  tariff  re- 
lating to  the  articles  constituting  the  food  of  the  country.  I  propose 
to  make  a  reduction — an  immediate  reduction — ^upon  the  duties  of 
the  whole  of  them  (hear,  hear,  hear).  I  propose,  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty*s  Government,  that  the  duties  should  be  inmiediately  re- 
duced upon  butter  from  £1  to  10«.  per  cwt. ;  upon  cheese  from  lOs, 
per  cwt.  to  58,  per  cwt. ;  and  upon  hops  from  £4  10«.  to  £2  5t,  I 
will  now  mention  the  articles  of  agricultural  produce  upon  which  I 
propose  an  immediate  repeal.  With  respect  then  to  those  ar- 
ticles of  general  consumption,  upon  which  the  reduction  will  be 
total  and  immediate,  I  propose  to  abolish  entirely  the  duties 
upon  bacon,  also  upon  fresh  beef  and  salted  beef^  upon  salt 
pork,  and  fresh  pork,  and  all  other  articles  of  animal  food  enu- 
merated in  the  last  tariff.  These  I  propose  to  be  admitted  duty 
free.  With  reference  to  potatoes  and  other  articles  enumerated 
under  the  head  of  vegetables,  and  which  form  articles  of  general 
consumption,  I  propose  that  the  whole  of  the  duties  shall  be  totally 
and  immediately  repealed.  Everything  included  under  the  heads  of 
vegetable  and  animal  food,  will  be  admitted  duty  free.  In  thus 
acting,  observe  that  I  have  dealt  equally  with  the  agricultural  and  the 
manufacturing  interests.  To  the  agricultural  interest  I  give  in- 
creased facilities,  by  removing  the  duties  now  levied  on  seeds  and 
other  articles.  The  reduction  in  bacon,  butter,  and  other  articles  of 
food,  will  also  benefit  the  manufacturers.  I  believe  that  the  growing 
and  increasing  skill  of  the  country,  and  the  stimulus  that  will  be 
afforded  them  by  competition,  will  give  them  an  increased  advantage 
over  foreign  countries.  Then,  having  removed  the  duties  from  all 
articles  of  food,  I  propose  also  to  remove  at  once  all  the  duties  upon 
the  importation  of  cattle  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  In  short,  I  pro- 
pose that  all  cattle  imported  into  this  country  shall  be  admitted  duty 
free  (hear,  hear).  There  is  no  necessity  for  mentioning  the  amount 
of  duties  now  levied  upon  cattle,  still  less  occasion  have  I  to  men- 
tion the  several  amounts  of  duties  upon  other  animals  mentioned  in 
the  late  tariff.  I  will  now  propose  the  reduction  of  all  duty  on 
cattle,  both  lean  and  fat.  The  increased  £EiciIity  for  getting  the  lean 
cattle,  will,  I  hope,  be  some  compensation  to  the  agriculturists  for 
doing  away  with  the  duty  on  all  animals  (laughter).  Those  who  may 
be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  this  measure,  will,  I  hope,  bear  in 
mind,  that  I  have  proposed  the  removal  of  protective  duties  from 
some  of  the  great  articles  of  manufacture.  I  call  on  the  manu- 
fecturers  to  show  the  first  example.  I  now  come  to  the  proposal 
which  I  intend  to  make  with  respect  to  com  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers). 
We  propose  at  once  to  remove  the  duties  upon  all  animals  enume- 
rated in  the  taxiff ;  and  I  propose,  Sir,  as  a  proof  of  an  adhoxeiice  \a 
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these  principles,  that  the  duties  upon  animal  and  vegetable  food,  and 
also  upon  cattle  and  other  animals,  shall  at  once  cease.  I  will  now 
state  the  proposal  which  I  mean  to  make  on  the  subject  of  the  Com 
Laws.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  exempted  some  articles  now 
included  in  the  Corn  Laws,  from  duty  altogether — maize  and  buck- 
wheat. I  propose,  from  the  passing  of  this  act,  that  they  shall  be 
admitted  duty  free.  On  the  one  hand,  I  do  not  propose  an  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  ;  but  in  the  hope  of  making  a  final  adjust- 
ment— of  preventing  undue  apprehension — of  giving  time  for  the 
adjustment  of  agriculture  to  the  new  state  of  circumstances — 
although  I  propose  a  temporary  continuance  of  protection,  yet  I  do 
propose  that  the  bill  shall  include  a  distinct  enactment,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  foreign  grain  shall  be  imported  into  this 
country  duty  free  (tremendous  applause  from  the  Opposition 
benches).  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  any  intermediate  proposition 
would  be  of  no  avail  (hear,  hear,  hear).  It  would  have  been  out  of 
my  power,  I  have  explained  to  the  House  on  a  former  occasion,  to 
suggest  any  modification  of  the  existing  Corn  Law  with  a  guarantee 
that  it  should  continue — I  say  it  would  have  been  out  of  my  power 
(loud  cries  of  "  hear,  hear").  The  decision  is  either  between  the 
maintenance,  in  fact,  of  the  existing  amount  of  protection  in  every 
particular,  or  laying  the  foundation  for  the  ultimate  and  certain 
settlement  of  the  question  (hear,  hear,  hear).  I  propose,  therefore, 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  existing  amount,  and  I  propose  that 
the  continuance  of  that  duty,  so  reduced,  shall  be  limited  to  a  period 
of  three  years  (loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition)  ;  that  the  act  shall 
contain  a  provision  that  at  that  period  of  the  year  when  I  believe 
there  would  be  least  inconvenience  in  the  termination  of  protection, 
namely,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  oats,  barley,  and  wheat  shall 
be  subject  only  to  that  nominal  rate  of  duty  which  I  proposed,  just 
now,  to  apply  immediately  to  maize  and  buck-wheat  (loud  Opposition 
cheers).  The  question  is  what  shall  be  the  intermediate  state  of  the 
law  during  the  continuance  of  such  protection.  My  opinion,  I  .am 
bound  to  say  it,  as  to  the  policy  of  providing  immediately  for  a  great 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  com  remains  unchanged.  I  cannot  admit 
that  I  took  an  erroneous  estimate — I  regret  to  say  it — I  wish  I 
could,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  I  took  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
pressure  which,  before  the  arrival  of  the  next  harvest,  will  be  felt  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  (hear,  hear).  I  think — not  only  looking 
to  the  prospects  of  the  next  spring,  but  looking  to  the  consequences 
of  the  deficiency  of  food  in  Ireland,  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  im. 
portance  to  take  precautions,  as  far  as  legislation  can,  against  antici- 
pated suffering  from  that  deficiency  (hear,  hear).  It  is  possible 
that  the  results  of  such  deficiency  will  be  more  extensive  than  we 
calculate  upon.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  take  advantage  of  this 
calamity,  in  one  sense,  and  extract  benefit  from  it,  by  introducing 
among  the  people  of  Ireland  the  taste  for  the  reception  of  a  higher 
description  of  food  (hear,  hear).  Ireland  is  the  chance  to  which  you 
will  be  constantly  exposed  for  a  recurrence  of  these  visitations,  by 
which  deficiency  will  arise  in  the  ordinary  food  of  millions  of  our 
fellow-creatures  (hear,  hear,  hear).  We  have  yet  to  consider  what 
substitute  there  shall  be  for  all  that  portion  of  the  sound  potato 
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which  must  for  a  time  be  devoted  to  seed  (hear,  hear).  You  cannot 
change  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people.  You  may  think  the 
potato  an  insufficient  article  of  subsistence,  but  you  cannot  for  two 
or  three  years  to  come  dispense  with  their  reliance  upon  the  potato. 
I  am  not  now  about  to  propose  that  which  I  proposed  on  the  1st  of 
NoTcmber — an  immediate  suspension  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Any  pro- 
posal to  effect  that  by  an  order  in  council  during  the  sitting  of  Par- 
liament  is  out  of  the  question.  But  this  I  think  important,  namely, 
to  make  such  a  reduction  in  the  present  amount  of  duty  as  will 
realise  part  of  the  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from  an 
immediate  suspension.  I  wish  to  have  but  one  law  in  operation  for 
the  limited  period  to  which  I  refer,  and  I  think  by  that  law  to  take 
those  precautions,  in  part  at  least,  which  by  an  immediate  suspension 
I  could  not  take.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  for  the  present  there 
shall  be  an  immediate  and  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  duty, 
and  that  that  amount  so  reduced  shall  endure  only  for  a  limited 
period,  there  being  a  guarantee  then  by  express  enactment  in  the 
bill,  that  on  the  arrived  of  that  period  the  existing  duty  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  nominal  duty  (loud  cheers).  What  shall  that  limited 
period  be  ?  (loud  cheers).  What  is  the  nature  of  that  law  for  this 
limited  period  ?  (loud  cheers).  My  colleagues  and  myself  approached 
the  consideration  of  that  subject  unprejudiced  by  past  discussions. 
Our  object  has  been  to  propose  that  law  temporary  in  duration,  which 
appears  to  us  on  the  whole  best  suited  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  case,  and  best  calculated  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
country  during  the  period  for  which  it  is  to  exist.  The  rate  of  duty 
under  the  existing  law,  under  all  previous  laws,  the  rate  of  duty  on 
other  descriptions  of  corn,  has  been  regulated  by  the  rate  of  duty  on 
wheat.  We  propose,  therefore,  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  barley, 
oats,  peas,  beans,  and  rye,  we  propose  that  these  shall  be  preserved 
as  nearly  as  possible  during  the  continuance  of  the  law,  if  it  meet 
with  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  in  the  same  relation  with  regard  to 
wheat,  that  is,  that  they  shall  be  reduced  in  amount  corresponding 
to  the  reduction  in  wheat  (hear,  hear).  We  propose  that  imme- 
diately— ^that  is,  after  the  passing  of  the  act — aU  grain  the  produce 
of  British  colonies  taken  out  of  bond  shall  be  admitted  at  a  nominal 
duty  (hear,  hear).  I  propose  that  in  all  cases  those  restrictions 
which  apply  to  the  importation  of  meal  the  produce  of  grain  should 
be  removed.  I  presume  they  were  established  for  the  protection  of 
the  milling  interest  of  the  country.  I  believe  them  to  be  wholly  un- 
necessary. They  are  not  applied  to  flour,  the  produce  of  wheat,  and 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  there  should  be  restrictions  on  barley 
meal  or  any  other  (cries  of  "  hear,  hear").  On  the  one  hand,  then, 
I  offer  to  those  who  insist  on  an  immediate  and  unqualified  removal 
of  these  laws— I  offer  to  them  the  unrestricted  importation,  at  least 
on  a  nominal  duty,  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  all  kinds  of  meal  the 
produce  of  grain  from  British  colonial  possessions  out  of  Europe,  at 
a  nominal  duty.  With  regard  to  one  great  article — the  produce  of 
the  United  States — an  article  to  the  free  importation  of  which  the 
United  States  attach  the  utmost  importance,  namely,  maize, — I  pro- 
pose that  it  shall  be  admitted  at  once  at  a  nominal  duty  (hear,  hear). 
This  is  the  provision  with  respect  to  other  descriptions  of  grain 
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which  we  propose  shall  endure  during  that  period  which  foreign 
grain  is  to  be  subject  to  a  duty.  We  attempted  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections that  were  made  to  the  varying  price  of  wheat ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  to  affix  a  duty  which  would  be  available  in  point  of  time, 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  which  I  was  desirous  of  attaining — that 
of  making  an  immediate  reduction,  on  account  of  the  temporary 
exigencies  of  the  country,  on  the  present  price  of  foreign  grain.  We 
propose,  therefore,  that  the  enactment  is  to  endure  for  three  years  ; 
and  it  shall  be  to  this  effect,  that  till  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  the 
following  duties  shall  be  levied  on  wheat,  if  imported  from  any 
foreign  country,  when  the  average  price  of  wheat  made  up  and  pub- 
lished in  the  manner  required  by  law  shall  be  as  follows : — if  the 
quarter  of  wheat  be  under  48«.,  the  duty  shall  be  10«. ;  above  4Ss. 
and  under  49«.,  Os.  \  above  i9s,  and  under  50«.,  8«. ;  above  SOs.  and 
under  51«.,  7«. ;  above  5\s,  and  under  52«.,  6s,  ;  above  52s.  and  under 
53«.,  6s,  And  whenever  the  price  of  com,  made  up  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  now  made  up  in  the  Gazette,  shall  exceed  53«.,  then 
there  shall  be  an  invariable  duty  of  4«.  levied ;  that  is,  that  there  shall 
be  no  temptation  to  hold  com  when  the  price  of  com  shall  exceed 
54s.,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  Is.  duty.  The  enactments 
which  we  shall  propose  with  regard  to  all  other  descriptions  of  grain, 
will  follow  the  scale  which  is  adopted  with  regard  to  wheat.  And 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  the  House,  considering  the 
length  of  time  to  which  my  statement  must  run,  would  refer  to  the 
tables  which  will  be  printed  to-morrow,  rather  than  I  should  go 
through  them  now  (loud  cheers.)  It  may  be  sufficient,  for  the 
present  purpose,  to  state  that  the  general  rule  will  be  adopted. 
There  would  now,  therefore,  be  levied  on  wheat,  instead  of  a  duty  of 
16«.,  a  duty  of  4«.;  and  every  other  kind  of  grain  at  the  present 
price  taken  out  of  bond,  for  the  consumption  of  the  home  market, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  nominal  duty  (cries  of  "  hear,  hear*').  That  is 
the  provision  and  arrangement  for  the  adjustment  of  this  great  ques- 
tion, which  her  Majesty's  Government  is  induced  to  offer  for  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  We  propose  to  accompany  that 
arrangement  with  other  provisions,  calculated — I  will  not  say  to  give 
compensation— but  calculated,  in  my  firm  belief,  materially  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  that  portion  of  the  community  which,  af^er 
the  lapse  of  three  years,  will  be  called  upon  to  relinquish  that  pro- 
tection which  has,  up  to  this  time,  been  extended  to  them.  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  just  arrangement,  and  that  whilst  it  will  promote  the 
interests  of  other  portions  of  the  country,  it  will  also  lead  to  their 
own  advantage.  I  thank  them  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  borne 
their  burdens,  and  for  the  example  which  they  have  thus  set  to  other 
portions  of  the  community.  I  am  obliged  to  them  for  the  forbear- 
ance they  have  exercised.  I  will  now  state  what  are  the  measures 
with  which  we  propose  to  accompany  this  present  reduction,  and 
ultimately  an  extension  of  the  measures  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  that  portion  of  the  public,  with  whose  wel&re  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country  are  bound  up — the  farmers.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  there  are  burdens  which  press  heavily  upon 
them,  some  of  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  capable  of  alleviation— not 
by  putting  them  on  other  articles,  but  by  introducing  a  reform  in  the 
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administration  of  the  local  measures  of  which  they  hare  reason  to 
complain.  But  first  let  me  take  the  existing  arrangement  with 
respect  to  one  great  source  of  expenditure — the  one  great  burden 
which  is  constantly  and  justly  complained  of  by  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits — I  mean  the  amount  of  rates  levied  in  con- 
nexion with  highways  (hear).  Well,  now  is  it  not  possible,  without 
subjecting  other  parties  to  the  expense  of  supporting  the  highways, 
f  to  introduce  an  useful  reform  in  that  expenditure,  by  which  they 
would  experience  a  great  relief  ?  I  believe  it  to  be  possible.  Why, 
what  is  the  practice  with  respect  to  the  highways  of  this  country  ? 
There  are  16,000  different  local  authorities,  each  of  which  have  the 
charge  of  roads.  Now,  each  of  these  highways  becoming  of  great 
importance,  as  railways  advance,  turnpike  roads  and  highways 
now  of  little  importance)  will  become  of  considerable  value  and 
importance.  But  what  can  be  more  defective  than  the  system  that 
places  a  highway,  which  is  a  continuous  channel  of  communication, 
and  which  passes  through  different  parishes,  under  the  control  of 
difierent  parishes  and  different  local  trustees.  The  result  is,  as  I 
have  said,  that  the  total  number  of  persons  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  highways  in  this  country  is  not  less  than  1 6,000.  It  is 
the  practice  of  these  trustees  to  appoint  a  surveyor  in  each  parish 
who  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter.  Even  if  this  officer 
did  his  duty,  still  it  is  an  officer  that  is  quite  unnecessary.  Indeed, 
the  present  entire  position  of  the  system  for  regulating  the  high- 
ways is  such  as  required  to  be  materially  altered,  for  it  is  one  which 
has  led  to  a  very  bad  and  defective  system  of  management.  One  of 
the  modes  of  management  is  that  which  is  regulated  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, by  which  several  parishes  may  enter  into  a  voluntary  union 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  those  grievances ;  but  as  it  is  voluntary, 
that  is  the  very  reason  why  there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  this  act 
being  carried  into  effect  (hear,  hear).  Now  in  order  to  remedy  this, 
what  I  propose  will  not  only  have  tne  effect  of  affording  relief  to  the 
agriculturist  from  the  burden  which  this  system  imposes  on  them, 
but  I  also  propose  to  alter  this  power  from  a  voluntary  to  a  com- 
pulsory one,  in  order  that  the  parish  authorities  may  be  compelled 
to  practise  this  superintendence  which  is  now  but  voluntary  ;  and  if 
you  agree  to  that  you  will  then  have  only  600  authorities  instead  of 
16,000  (hear,  hear).  I  would  propose  to  make  the  guardians  of 
the  unions  the  psirties  to  whom  it  would  be  compulsory  to  ap- 
point a  competent  surveyor  to  discharge  the  duties  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  the  voluntary  union 
of  parishes,  I  will  first  read  a  statement  I  hold  in  my  hand  of  the 
results  of  a  different  mode  of  management  adopted  in  a  district  of 
the  North  of  about  70  miles  in  extent.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
then  read  the  document,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  by  a  different 
mode  of  management  the  expenses  had  been  reduced  very  materially. 
In  one  instance,  where  the  charge  upon  the  parish  for  the  main- 
tainance  of  highways  was  from  6d.  to  9d.  in  the  pound,  while 
money  was  completely  thrown  away,  they  now  had  better  roads, 
and  the  tax  was  reduced  from  Is,  2d.  to  3d.  in  the  pound,  and  in  other 
districts  the  reduction  was  from  3d,  to  icL  in  the  pound.  I  now 
come  to  deal  with  a  law  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  very  justly 
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complained  of  by  the  agriculturists.  I  mean  the  law  of  settlement 
(hear,  hear).  There  is  one  law,  of  which  the  agriculturists  com- 
plain, and  very  justly,  and  that  is  the  poor-law  settlement.  In  the 
time  of  prosperity  many  of  the  people  are  employed  in  manufac- 
turing towns,  and  a  great  portion  of  a  man^s  life  is  often  con- 
sumed as  a  manufacturing  labourer.  The  whole  of  his  character 
for  good  conduct  and  industry  is  derived  from  the  town  in  which 
he  works.  A  revulsion  in  trade  takes  place,  and  then  what  is 
the  course  adopted  ?  The  man  and  his  family  are  sent  back  to  the 
rural  district  from  which  they  came  (hear,  hear).  The  man  who  has 
spent  his  life  as  a  manufacturer  returns  to  the  rural  districts,  his 
usual  occupations  are  interrupted,  and  he  is  quite  unfitted  for 
his  new  occupation.  He  is  transferred  to  a  new  home,  and  sepa- 
rated from  his  connexions,  and  of  course  his  moral  feeling  is 
destroyed.  I  will  therefore  propose,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  laiid  from  such  a  burden,  and  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
labouring  man,  than  an  industrial  residence  in  any  parish  for  five 
years  without  the  commission  of  any  offence,  shall  give  to  the  indivi- 
dual a  settlement,  and  the  power  of  removing  him  shall  be  taken 
away.  In  the  case  of  such  a  man  after  having  devoted  five  years  to 
labour,  his  claim  for  support  shall  not  be  on  the  place  of  his  original 
settlement,  but  shall  be  on  the  place  where  the  price  of  his  labour 
and  industry  has  been  bestowed  (loud  cheers).  In  1842,  when  great 
distress  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  practice  was 
that  the  manufacturers  who  had  settlements  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts were  at  once  returned  to  their  original  settlement.  What  I 
now  propose  will  be  a  great  improvement,  and,  therefore,  after  the 
passing  of  this  law,  no  person  who  has  resided  for  more  than  five 
years  in  any  parish  shall  be  removed  from  that  parish.  No  residence 
in  prison,  in  any  lunatic  asylum,  in  hospital,  or  in  any  poor- 
house,  or  receiving  relief,  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  time,  and 
neither  shall  it  be  reckoned  as  an  interruption  to  the  time.  Not 
only  shall  this  extend  to  the  man,  but  to  his  children,  and  to  the 
children  of  his  wife — legitimate  or  illegitimate,  under  the  age  of  16 
years,  and  such  children  shall  not  be  removed  where  the  removal  of 
the  person  himself  is  forbidden,  and  there  shall  not  be  the  power  of 
separating  the  children  from  their  parents,  and  that  every  man  shall 
have  the  power,  the  right  of  requiring  support,  not  from  his  place  of 
birth,  but  settlement.  At  present,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  a 
labouring  man  in  the  manufacturing  districts  the  widow  of  that  man 
is  removed.  Now,  we  shall  propose  that  no  widow  residing  with  her 
husband  at  the  time  of  his  death  shall  be  removable  for  12  months 
from  the  parish  in  which  her  husband  resided.  At  present  when  a 
man's  health  is  wasted  by  extreme  labour  he  has  no  course  to 
adopt  but  to  leave  work.  Now,  we  propose  that  in  sickness  an 
asylum  shall  be  found  for  him,  and  there  shall  be  no  power  of  re- 
moval from  the  manufacturing  to  the  rural  districts  (hear,  hear). 
This,  I  think,  will  be  considered  an  alteration  of  the  law  by  which 
great  social  advantages  will  be  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time  relief 
to  the  agricultural  districts  (hear,  hear).  I  now  approach  another 
matter  in  respect  to  which  I  am  prepared  to  advise  that  which, 
without  loss  to  any  other  portion  of  the  community,  will  be  a  great 
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advantage,  not  only  to  the  agricultural,  but  all  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  There  is  a  dread  of  competition  if  the  duty  is  remov- 
ed, but  that  competition  may  be  met  by  skill  and  industry,  and  in 
order  that  the  English  farmer  may  compete  with  the  foreigner,  we 
propose  that  the  State  shall  encourage  agricultural  improvements. 
Now,  on  that  subject  the  evidence  with  respect  to  the  entailed 
estates  is  most  important,  because  it  shows  that,  by  means  of 
improvement  there  is  a  means  of  greatly  improving  the  produce 
of  the  laud.  It  shows,  also,  that  there  are  immense  districts  in 
this  country  that  might  be  very  greatly  improved  by  means  of  drain- 
ing. The  difficulty  attending  on  any  scheme  of  meeting  the  defec- 
tive SjTStem  of  draining,  is  shown  in  the  report  I  have  alluded  to. 
There  have  been  various  schemes  proposed,  and  some  of  them  by  an 
Hon.  Friend  of  mine,  to  facilitate  agricultural  improvements,  but 
they  have  been  met  with  great  difficulties  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
terference of  the  farmers.  The  great  difficulty  has  been  the  raising 
of  money  on  entailed  estates,  so  as  to  afford  satisfactory  security  to 
those  who  might  advance  it  (hear,  hear).  To  obviate  this,  I  intend 
that  the  public  credit  shall  be  employed  in  order  to  effect  agricultural 
improvements,  by  advancing  sums  of  money  on  certain  terms.  Those 
sums  of  money  I  intend  shall  be  advanced  when  application  is  made 
that  improvements  are  to  be  effected,  accompanied  with  a  statement 
and  a  proper  estimate  of  how  it  is  to  be  expended  (hear,  hear). 
Hitherto,  if  we  made  advances  of  Exchequer  bills,  it  was  on  a 
high  rate  of  interest ;  but  in  the  present  case,  in  advising  an  ap- 
plication of  the  public  credit  to  effect  agricultural  improvements,  I 
propose  that  the  Exchequer  Bill  Commissioners  shall  be  empowered 
to  make  advances  to  the  proprietors  of  estates  at  a  moderate  annual 
charge.  These  grants,  I  propose,  shall  be  made  through  the  advice 
of  a  Board  that  is  now  in  existence.  I  mean  the  Board  of  Enclosures. 
The  Enclosure  Commissioners,  I  propose,  shall  make  all  inquiries 
respecting  what  parts  of  the  country  should  undergo  improvement; 
they  shall  receive  all  applications  for  money,  calculating  the  value 
of  the  land,  the  improvements  proposed,  and  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
pense they  will  cost ;  which  done  they  shall  report  the  result  in  a 
circular  to  the  Exchequer-bill  Commissioners,  who  in  that  case  shall 
on  their  advice  make  the  advances  recommended.  It  being  arranged 
that  the  money  so  advanced  shall  have  paid  on  it  an  annual  rate  of 
interest,  and  also  that  the  principal  shall  be  repaid  in  regular  yearly 
instalments  (hear).  But  in  this  course  I  propose  that  in  all  cases 
where  there  are  heavy  burdens  on  land — where  there  are  prior 
claims  to  meet  by  advances  on  mortgage  or  otherwise — that  no 
advances  shall  be  made  by  the  Exchequer-bill  Commissioners 
without  the  consent  of  the  party  having  the  lien.  In  all  such 
cases,  however,  I  apprehend  parties  will  perceive  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  consent  to  such  advances,  as  they  will  lead  to  great  im- 
provements in  the  land,  and  do  much  to  enhance  their  interest  in 
the  property.  I  believe  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  will  be  found 
a  great  benefit ;  that  the  objections  to  it  on  the  ground  of  entailed 
estates  may  be  obviated,  and  the  expenses  so  applied,  I  am  certain, 
as  to  advance  the  interests  of  all  proprietors,  and  lead  to  great 
agricultural  improvements  in  the  country  (hear,  hear).    I  do  not 
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limit  the  amount  of  improvements  to  these  merely  local  advan* 
tages.  I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  generated  by  this 
plan  will  go  on  progressively.  I  believe  that  every  proprietor 
of  land  will  follow  the  example  set  him  by  scientific  men,  and 
strive  to  improve  his  estate,  and  that  this  innovation  on  the  part 
of  the  Gk)vernment  will  lead  to  an  extended  spirit  of  agricultural 
improvement  over  the  country  (hear,  hear,  hear).  Well,  that 
is  another  mode  in  which  we  propose  to  enable  the  agricultural 
interest  to  meet  the  competition  with  which  they  may  be 
threatened  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  duty.  Now,  with  respect  to, 
the  direct  local  burdens,  I  have  given  the  most  serious  consideration 
to  this  subject,  and  I  cannot  advise  any  material  alteration  of  the 
system  on  which  the  assessments  take  place.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  sum  is  levied  under  the  name  of  poor  rate,  which  is  em- 
ployed partly  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  poor,  and  partly  for 
other  objects.  It  is  said,  and  said  with  some  apparent  justice,  that 
this  is  a  charge  upon  land,  and  that,  therefore,  there  ought  to  be  a 
very  great  alteration  in  the  principle  on  which  levies  of  that  kind 
were  made.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  this  charge  is  not  a  charge  upon 
land  (hear,  hear).  As  far  as  this  charge  is  concerned,  the  opposition 
is  not  one  between  the  country  and  the  towns — the  opposition  is 
not  one  between  land  and  other  interests — the  opposition  is  one  that 
arises  between  real  and  personal  property.  But  it  must  be  remem. 
bered  that  real  property  includes  mines,  houses,  and  manufeictories, 
and  it  is  such  real  property  as  this  that  is  subject  to  this  assessment, 
It  might  possibly  be  considered  just,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  advan- 
tageous to  make  personal  property  subject  to  a  charge  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor ;  but  you  must  recollect  that  the  charge  is  a 
local  charge,  and  not  a  general  tax.  The  land  could,  however,  gain 
nothing  by  making  personal  property  liable  from  this  rate.  It  will 
be  no  advantage  to  the  land,  if  the  same  principle  were  carried  out 
in  Manchester,  Stockport,  and  other  manufactiuring  towns.  It  would 
be  only  a  different  distribution  of  the  burden  within  that  locality. 
You  may  say,  subject  personal  property  to  the  charge,  but  if  you  do, 
you  must  also  subject  personal  property  in  the  rural  districts  (hear, 
hear).  But  now,  how  will  you  levy  small  charges  on  houses?  It  is 
possible  to  levy  a  charge  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  country  ; 
bat  if  you  come  to  levy  an  amount  small  as  this  on  personal  pro- 
perty, you  may  depend  on  it  that  this  sort  of  inquisition  will  not  be 
tolerated.  So  far  from  it  being  a  benefit  to  the  land — considering  that 
the  charge  is  always  a  local  one — so  far  from  it  being  a  benefit  to 
the  land  to  raise  the  amount  by  means  of  an  inquisition  instituted 
by  mere  parochial  authorities,  it  would  be  a  burden  to  the  land. 
Now,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  might  be  parishes  in 
which  there  may  be  a  large  rural  and  a  large  manufacturing  popula- 
tion. Well,  in  parishes  so  situated,  then,  I  do  admit  that  I  think 
the  assessment  an  unjust  one.  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  any 
mode  of  removing  that  evil,  but  I  cannot  think  that  there  would  be 
any  advantage  whatever  to  the  land,  considering  that  the  charge  is  a 
local  one  in  the  establishment  of  an  institation,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  inquiries  as  to  the  amount  to  be  raised.  If  you  do  so,  you 
must  inquire  into  the  profits  of  trade,  and  the  profits  of  the  former 
might  also  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry.     You  certainly  have 
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been  charged  upon  personal  property;  but  even  there  exceptions 
were  taken — [The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost,  in  consequence  of 
the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet  at  the  moment  turning  his  back  to  the  gal- 
lery]. I  am  aware  that  the  State  might  take  upon  itself  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor ;  but  I  am  sure  that  there  would  be  the  greatest 
objection  to  that ;  and  while  the  charge  continues  to  be  a  local  one, 
my  firm  belief  is,  that  the  landed  interest  would  not  benefit  by  that 
course.  -  I  am  not  prepared,  therefore,  to  suggest  any  amendment  to 
the  present  principle.  But  I  have  always  certainly  felt  that  there 
was  a  fair  claim  for  direct  relief  from  some  local  fund.  Some  of 
these  burdens  would  probably  fall  upon  land,  and  from  those  laud 
should  be  relieved.  I  cannot  mention  any  compensation,  but  I  be- 
liere  that  we  lay  a  foundation  for  a  great  essential  improvement  by 
taking  upon  the  Government  some  of  those  charges  which  now  bear 
upon  land.  Some  of  those  charges  were  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  by  the  Honourable  Member  for  Somersetshire  last  year. 
I  was  then  obliged  to  admit  that  the  relief  that  we  should  devise  for 
the  agricultural  interest  would  be  but  small ;  but  I  do  say,  now, 
when  you  are  about  to  deprive  land  ultimately  of  protection,  that  I 
think  the  circiunstances  are  changed,  and  that  we  may  relieve  the 
land  to  a  great  extent.  Yon  have  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
how  this  may  be  effected,  and  I  would  only  take  the  cases  of  felony, 
the  expenses  of  which  are  always  thrown  upon  the  land,  and  per- 
haps a  still  greater  illustration,  the  expenses  of  which  arise  from  the 
offences  which  are  classed  as  misdemeanours.  By  these  means  the 
charges  that  have  hitherto  been  borne  by  the  land  ought  to  be  re. 
moved,  and  that  those  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the  State,  so  as 
to  render  them  equally  imposed  on  all  classes  of  the  community.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  the  funds  necessary  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be 
provided  by  the  country,  and  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  removal  of  these  difficulties ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  no 
unnecessary  discussion  will  ensue  on  these  provisions.  Now,  with 
respect  to  these  circumstances,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
there  is  a  material  difference  between  England  and  Ireland.  In 
Ireland  there  are  the  peculiar  land  tenures, — in  England  the  matter 
is  different.  We  have  here  our  accustomed  tenures ;  but  in  Ireland 
they  have  no  such  advantage.  In  Ireland  a  material  benefit  would 
be  obtained  by  the  ministration  to  trade  and  to  advantages  which 
are  likely  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  agricultural  interests.  The  benefits 
to  be  enjoyed  by  that  interest  are  not  to  be  taken  from  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  country.  But  in  Ireland  there  is  a  considera- 
tion of  public  convenience  as  well  as  profit,  and  it  should  be  observed, 
in  order  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion,  that  the  whole  of  the  com- 
munity are  affected  by  the  decision  at  which  you  will  arrive  to-night. 
Now,  the  burdens  on  land  materially  affect  that  decision,  and  I  think 
that  the  expenses  imposed  in  consequence  of  this  source  of  national 
inquiry,  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  state  rather  than  by  the  landed 
interest ;  and  that  if  even  it  should  be  imposed  generally,  it  ought 
not  to  bear  heavily  on  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Now,  if 
we  take  a  fair  view  of  the  burdens,  and  of  the  advantages  which 
land  has  to  suffer  or  enjoy,  I  believe  that  the  benefits  will  be  found 
to  preponderate,  and  that  the  labourer  will  enjoy  the  profits  which 
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are  likely  to  accrue  to  the  State  at  large,  and  particularly  to  this  por- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  believe  this  will  be  the  means  of 
placing  the  police  force  directly  under  the  entire  control  of  the 
Government,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  all  interference  by  the 
local  interest  (hear,  hear).  It  will  make  the  system  of  police  as 
perfect  as  you  can  possibly  make  it,  and  exclude  all  power  of  local 
knowledge,  or  local  interference.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  the 
Executive  Government  take  under  their  control  the  rural  police  of 
Ireland ;  and  in  order  to  make  that  control  as  complete  as  possible, 
I  propose  that  the  expense  of  the  force  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  public 
Exchequer  (cries  of  "  hear,  hear").  In  fact,  as  some  return  for  the 
withdrawal  of  protection,  Government  are  disposed  to  recommend 
that  the  whole  charge  of  the  rural  police  in  Ireland  shall  be  borne 
by  the  public.  There  is  another  charge  borne  by  the  landed  interest 
of  this  country  to  which  I  wish  to  allude,  and  which  we  propose  to 
share  with  them ;  I  allude  to  medical  relief  (hear,  hear).  If  the  per- 
formance of  any  one  part  of  the  functions  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners  has  given  more  satisfaction  to  the  country  than  another,  it  is 
the  way  in  which  they  have  administered  medical  relief  (hear,  hear). 
And  yet,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  this  description  of  relief  has  often  been 
extremely  defective,  and  many  distressing  cases  have  often  been 
brought  before  our  eyes  in  consequence  of  this  defect  (hear,  hear). 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  improve  the  medical  relief  afforded  to  the 
poor  and  destitute  of  the  country  (cries  of  **  hear,  hear").  And 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Executive  greater  control  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  medical  relief  in  England  and  Scotland,  I  propose 
to  take  one  half  of  the  charge  of  the  whole  medical  relief  of  the 
country.  Thus  we  shall  be  enabled  to  do  away  with  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  by  the  guardians,  to  the  interference  of  the 
Poor- Law  Commissioners  in  the  matter  of  medical  relief,  by  the  fact 
that  we  contribute  one  half  of  the  expenses,  which  the  relief  occa- 
sions. I  estimate  that  the  amount  of  charge  will  be  not  less  than 
£100,000  in  England,  and  £15,000  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland  there 
will  be  a  separate  law  which  passed  this  House  some  time  ago,  and 
which  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
in  the  course  of  the  present  session.  With  respect  to  Scotland  there 
is  a  separate  charge  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  and  from  which  I  think 
Scotland  ought  to  be  released.  The  expenses  of  maintaining  a  prison 
in  Scotland  I  think  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  public  rather  than  by 
the  landed  interest ;  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Perthshire  land- 
lords, I  may  state  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  that  establishment 
is  to  be  removed  from  the  landed  interest  and  thrown  on  the 
public.  There  is  another  subject,  having  reference  to  the 
union  workhouses,  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House.  I  mean  the  defective  system  of  education  which  ex- 
ists in  some  of  these  establishments.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  the 
raising  of  any  religious  question,  but  I  think  we  may  safely  interfere 
in  this  matter  without  doing  so.  We  propose  in  no  way  to  interfere 
with  the  appointments  of  the  officers,  and  to  avoid,  as  I  have  stated 
the  raising  of  any  religious  question,  the  appointment  of  the  school, 
master  shall  still  remain  with  the  guardians,  but  still  we  shall  be 
ready,  if  the  guardians  cannot  procure  them,  to  undertake  the  ex- 
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and  duty  of  providing  competent  schoolmaBten  and  school- 
If,  however,  the  guardians  claim  the  right  of  providing 
tlraae  officers  themselves,  we  require  tliat  the  officers  shall  possess 
ami^e  qualification  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  shall 
djevolve  upon  them.  We  shall  claim  the  right  of  inspection,  because 
if  the  schoolmasters  and  the  schoolmistresses  shall  be  found  incom- 
petent, we  shall  be  ready  at  the  public  charge  to  find  competent  and 
respectable  persons  to  supply  their  places.  It  is  our  intention  as 
well  to  undertake  the  duty  of  educating  the  children  of  the  destitute 
poor,  and  it  shall  be  our  care  to  provide  proper  and  competent  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  for  that  purpose.  Then,  again,  with  respect  to 
auditors,  the  amount  of  remuneration  to  be  given  to  them  shall 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  commissioners.  Now,  observe,  in  almost 
every  case  in  which  I  have  proposed  any  remission  of  the  burdens 
on  land,  at  the  same  time  I  propose  the  attainment  of  some  great 
object  connected  with  the  public  good  (hear).  If  this  general  scheme 
shall  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  great  body  of  men,  at  a  very 
early  period  all  restrictions  upon  food  will  be  removed,  and  instantly 
other  duties  which  apply  to  the  importation  of  food.  With  respect 
to  clothing  there  will  be  liberty  to  purchase  in  the  cheapest  market. 
I  do  hope  both  parties  will  reflect,  that  instantly,  with  respect 
to  many  articles  of  food  there  will  be  a  free  importation.  With 
respect  to  all  a  free  importation  at  an  early  date.  Whether  the 
measures  I  have  proposed  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  both  parties, 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  sincerely  hope  the  entire  scheme  will  be  fairly 
and  deliberately  considered  by  both  sides,  and  that  you  will  reflect 
upon  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  the  immediate  rejection 
of  these  measures  (hear,  hear).  I  do  not  ask  for  an  immediate  ex- 
pression of  opinion  at  this  moment,  but,  after  the  interval  of  a  short 
time,  I  hope  you  will  pay  attention  to  my  proposal.  Permit  me  now. 
Sir,  to  conclude  with  two  observations — one  upon  foreign  policy  and 
our  commercial  interests,  and  one  having  reference  to  our  own  do- 
mestic concerns.  Sir,  I  fairly  avow  that  in  making  these  great 
reductions  on  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  I  have  no  gua- 
rantee that  other  countries  will  follow  our  example.  Wearied  by 
our  long-enduring  efforts  (hear,  hear,)  we  have  resolved  to  consult 
our  own  immediate  interests  (loud  cheers  from  all  parts  of  the 
House).  We  wish  not  to  oppress  other  countries,  or  ourselves,  by 
continuing  excessive  duties  and  the  encouragement  of  unlawful 
taxation  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  We  have  no  communication, 
therefore,  whatever  with  any  other  Government  in  making  the 
proposals  which  we  have  submitted.  I  cannot  promise  you  that 
France  will  make  any  considerable  alterations  in  her  tariff  in  conse- 
quence of  our  proposed  alterations.  I  cannot  promise  you  that 
Russia  will  prove  her  gratitude  to  us  for  our  reduction  upon  tal- 
low. You  may  tax  your  articles,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  our 
present  plan,  to  meet  their  ingratitude,  but  yet  you  will  exact 
nothing  thereby.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  told,  that  in  many  foreign 
countries,  since  the  relaxation  of  our  duties,  the  people  have  been 
benefited,  and  yet  they  have  not  followed  our  example,  not  only 
have  not  followed  our  example,  but  have  actually  increased  the  duties 
on  the  admission  of  our  manufactured  goods  into  their  countries 
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(hear).  I  quite  admit  that  fact.  I  give  the  whole  benefit  of  that 
argument.  I  rely  upon  that  fact  as  a  positive  proof  of  the  present 
policy  of  foreign  countries.  It  is  a  fact  that  other  countries  have 
not  followed  our  example,  nay,  that  they  have  in  fact,  in  some 
cases,  highered  the  duties  upon  the  admission  of  our  goods.  But 
what  has  been  the  result  of  that  policy  upon  the  amount  of  your  ex- 
ports ?  (hear,  hear).  You  have  defied  the  regulations  of  other  coun. 
tries  (cries  of  "  hear,  hear").  Your  export  has  greatly  increased 
(hear).  The  trade  of  the  smuggler  has  been  in  operation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  policy  of  other  countries  with  respect  to  the  admission 
and  exportation  of  articles  of  manufacture,  despite  the  strict  regula- 
tions of  continental  countries.  Your  exports,  whatever  be  the  tariffs 
of  other  countries,  or  the  apparent  ingratitude  with  which  they 
have  treated  you — your  export  trade,  I  say, — has  greatly  increased. 
By  the  remission  of  duties  upon  raw  material,  you  have  been  able 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  past  revenues  of  the  country.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  hostile  tariffs,  the  declared  value  of 
British  exports  has  increased  by  £10,000,000,  within  the  last  three 
years.  I  say,  then,  that  hostile  tariffs,  so  far  from  being  an  argu- 
ment against  the  removal  of  restrictive  duties,  furnish  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  its  favour  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  that  although  other  nations 
may  not  at  first  join  with  you  in  the  removal  of  these  duties,  depend 
upon  it,  I  say,  that  your  example  will  ultimately  prevail  (hear,  hear). 
When  your  example  could  be  quoted  in  favour  of  restrictions  it 
was  largely  taken.  And  when  your  example  can  be  quoted  in 
favour  of  relaxation,  as  being  conducive  to  your  interests,  it  will 
have  its  proper  weight.  It  may  not  be  at  first  received  by  Gov- 
ernments or  foreign  boards,  but  depend  upon  it,  that  the  exercise 
of  reason  and  a  consideration  of  the  common  interest  will  induce  a 
relaxation  of  these  duties  (hear).  That  is  my  firm  belief;  I  see  some- 
thing of  this  already  at  work  in  the  last  accounts  from  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  there  are  some  indications  of  a  hostile  spirit  in 
that  country.  I  see  something  of  that  spirit  at  work.  Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  report  lately  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
(hear,  hear).  That  shows  that  the  example  is  not  altogether  una- 
vailing. In  that  report  Mr.  Walker  states  that  in  the  conflict  of 
opposing  tariffs  they  sacrificed  the  interests  of  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  navigation  of  their  country.  As  well  might  they  impose 
monarchical  and  aristocratical  institutions  upon  their  Government. 
Let  commerce,  he  says,  be  as  free  and  as  independent  as  our  Govern- 
ment, and  advises  them  to  open  their  ports  to  all  the  world,  and 
nation  after  nation  would  then  follow  their  example  (cries  of '^ hear, 
hear'^).  And  if  the  question  should  be  asked,  Who  shall  begin 
this  work  of  removing  these  restrictions  ?  it  is  answered,  he  says, 
by  the  fact  that  England  had  already  abolished  the  duties  on  most 
of  their  exports  :  they  had  reduced  their  duty  on  the  importation 
of  cotton,  on  bread-stuffs,  provisions,  and  other  articles.  The 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  he  adds,  would  lead  to  an  increased  amount 
of  revenue.  Here,  then.  Sir,  is  the  admission  that  you  have  set  the 
example — that  you  reduced  the  amount  of  import  and  export  with- 
out any  preliminary  engagement  with  any  other  Government.  I  can 
give  you  more  examples;  I  can  give  a  country,  opposed  as  a  country 
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can  be  to  the  United  States,  now  entertaining  liberal  views.  I  must 
say,  in  justice  to  the  Sovereign  who  now  rules  over  that  country,  that 
I  have  seen  documents  written  by  him,  containing,  with  respect  to 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse,  opinions  as  liberal  as  could  come 
from  any  manufacturer  (hear).  That  sovereign  is  constantly  urg- 
ing a  relaxation  of  all  commercial  duties,  and  I  do  not  despair  that 
at  a  very  early  period  his  wishes  will  be  carried  into  effect.  Austria 
is  showing  an  inclination  to  follow  the  same  example,  and  also  other 
coimtries  (hear,  hear).  Sir,  I  do  not  despair  that  the  example 
which  we  are  going  to  set  will  be  followed  by  every  other  country  on 
the  continent,  and  that  they  shall  quote  you  as  an  example  for  pur- 
suing a  similar  course  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  Sir,  I  trust  this 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  will  constitute  a  new  bond  of 
peace  (loud  cheers),  and  that  this  House  will  not  oppose  any  mea- 
sure which  may  have  such  a  tendency  ;  for  the  permanent  continu- 
ance of  peace  will  prevent  us  from  being  exposed  to  sudden  fluctu- 
ations, and  will  gain  for  us  new  customers.  And  I  do  think  we 
should  neglect  no  opportunity  to  gain  such  an  advantage,  by  having 
an  abundance  of  cheap  food  in  this  country  (loud  cheering).  You 
may  say  that  the  object  of  these  alterations  is  to  foster  the  love  of 
gain,  and  to  minister  to  the  desire  of  accumulating  money.  I  ad- 
vise these  measures  on  no  such  grounds.  I  believe  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  that  is  to  say  the  increase  of  capital,  is  a  main 
element  in  our  pros(>erity  and  greatness  (hear,  hear).  I  believe  it 
is  one  of  the  means  by  which  we  can  maintain  the  eminence  we  have 
so  long  enjoyed.  I  have  attempted  to  show,  that  abundance  of  pro- 
visions is  a  necessary  element  in  our  strength.  Such  abundance 
contributes  not  only  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  is  directly 
conducive  to  the  alleviation  of  the  public  burthens,  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  (hear,  hear).  It  contributes  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  local  burthens  by  diminishing  the  claims  of  pauperism,  but, 
more  than  all,  it  is  conducive  to  the  spread  of  morality,  by  diminishing 
those  temptations  to  crime  which  arise  from  poverty  and  distress  (loud 
cheers).  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  give  your  consent  to  those  mea- 
sures, not  on  any  narrow  view  or  principle  connected  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth.  I  ask  you  to  consent  to  them  on  a  far  higher 
principle  ;  on  the  principle  that,  threatened  as  you  are  with  heavy 
calamity,  solicitous  as  you  are  for  the  public  creditor,  you  will  find 
that  the  true  sources  of  increased  revenue  are  increased  comforts, 
and  the  taste  for  luxuries  among  the  people.  Your  revenue  is  then 
increased  by  an  unseen  and  involuntary  taxation  arising  from  the 
increased  consumption  of  articles  subject  to  duty.  I  ask  you  to 
consent  to  this  proposal  on  the  proof  I  have  adduced  that  abun- 
dance and  cheapness  of  provisions  lead  to  diminished  crime  and 
to  increased  morality.  I  could  bring  to  you  many  instances  of  what 
lire  the  social  effects  of  this  comparative  cheapness  and  abundance. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  actual  scarcity,  and  why  then  any 
fear  ?  Now  what  is  scarcity  ?  (hear,  hear,  from  the  Opposition). 
It  is  altogether  a  relative  term  (hear,  hear).  That  which  is  not 
scarcity  to  us  may  be  scarcity  to  the  masses  of  the  people  (hear, 
hear).  Remember  also  that  the  lapse  of  three  years  of  plenty  is 
an  important  era  in  the  history  of  a  country.     Three  years  of  abun. 
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dant  provisions  and  comparative  cheapness  have  altered  the  cha- 
racteristics of  this  country.  That  which  was  not  scarcity  in  the 
hard  winter  of  1842  would  be  scarcity  now.  That  which  would 
not  then  be  a  denial  of  comforts  would  be  felt  severely  now.  There 
would  be  much  more  real  suffering  sustained  in  January,  1846, 
after  the  enjojrment  of  three  years  of  comparative  abundance,  by 
being  put  on  short  allowance,  than  there  would  have  been  under 
similar  circumstances  in  January,  1843.  I  advise  you  not  to  think 
that  the  general  current  of  prosperity  which  has  prevailed  for  three 
years  is  always  to  continue.  We  have  had  three  years  of  abundant 
harvests.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  not  insensible  to  that  plenty 
which  arises  from  the  favour  of  Providence.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
importation  of  corn  from  foreign  countries  could  compensate  for  the 
home  supply  (hear,  hear,  from  the  Conservative  benches).  But  I 
entreat  you  will  consider  whether  or  no  that  constitutes  a  reason 
why,  when  there  is  danger  of  an  insufficient  supply,  we  should  not 
remedy  the  evil  as  far  as  we  can  by  permitting  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn  (hear).  I  was  told  the  other  day,  that  in  one  of  the 
battalions  of  the  guards,  in  this  city,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
regimental  furloughs  applied  for  by  private  soldiers,  and  the  number 
actually  granted  has  been  rapidly  increasing  during  the  last  three 
years.  I  inquired  the  reason,  it  is  a  small  incident,  but  it  made  a 
great  impression  on  me  at  the  time.  I  was  told  that  the  number  of 
furloughs  had  increased  nearly  double  in  1845,  the  reason  being 
that  twice  the  number  of-soldiers  availed  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege (a  laugh).  The  fact  was  that  the  friends  of  these  soldiers  were 
in  so  much  more  comfortable  circumstances  than  they  had  been 
previously,  that  they  were  constantly  inviting  them  to  spend  some 
time  in  the  country  (cheers,  and  some  cries  of  "  Oh,  oh  !"  from 
the  Ministerial  benches).  There  was  a  striking  instance  of  the 
moral  advantages  of  this  abundance.  In  this  case  it  facilitated  the 
intercourse  of  friends  and  united  those  who  must  be  divided  in 
periods  of  difficulty  and  distress.  It  permits  the  soldier  to  revisit 
his  home  and  to  return  to  his  duty  with  feelings  qualifying  him  to 
perform  it  (cheers).  I  was  asked  on  a  former  evening,  why  I 
attempted  to  disturb  a  state  of  prosperity  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed (hear,  hear,  hear,  from  the  Conservative  benches).  I  was 
told  I  admitted  that  during  a  period  of  three  years  there  had 
been  comparative  abundance  and  prosperity,  and  that  this  had  all 
existed  coeval  with  the  Corn  Law  of  1842.  I  was  asked,  why  disturb 
an  arrangement  which  had  worked  so  well?  My  answer  is,  that  up  to 
the  month  of  October  last,  all  these  indications  of  prosperity  con- 
tinued ;  but  in  the  month  of  October,  and  for  three  cm*  four  months 
since,  there  has  been  an  apparent  S3rmpathy  between  the  prosperity 
of  the  manufacturing  districts  and  the  price  of  provisions.  Now, 
here  is  one  of  the  circulars  issued  in  Manchester,  containing  an 
account  of  the  state  of  trade.  In  the  circular,  which  is  dated  the 
22nd  January,  it  is  stated,  *'The  anticipations  which  we  ventured  to 
make  in  our  last  annual  circular,  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  year  on 
which  we  were  then  entering  were  fully  realized  during  the  first  nine 
months.  For  that  time  we  had  not  only  a  continuance  of  the  pros- 
perity of  1844,  but  it  had  reached  to  a  degree  unexampled  in 
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manufacturing  history,  exciting  every  branch  of  trade,  and  acting 
beneficially  on  the  social  condition  of  the  population.  The  causes 
which  combined  to  produce  this  state  of  things  were — steadiness  of 
price,  demand  equal  to  the  supply,  low  rates  of  prices  for  the  raw 
material,  and  abundance  of  money  at  moderate  rates  of  interest. 
Unfortunately,  there  have  been  reverses  in  several  of  those  ele- 
ments of  prosperity,  which,  acting  on  each  other,  led  to  a  state  of 
embarrassment,  under  which  we  have  laboured  during  the  last  three 
months,  and  under  which  we  are  still  labouring  in  a  mitigated  form. 
Our  home  trade,  up  to  September,  was  unprecedentedly  large  ;  but, 
from  the  causes  above  mentioned,  an  almost  total  suspension  has 
taken  place  for  two  months,  followed  by  a  moderate  business  re- 
quiring great  caution."  We  are  not  to  conclude  that  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speaking  these  indications  of  prosperity  continue.  I 
confess  that  that  which  has  passed  since  October,  1845,  does  con* 
stitute  one  item  which  has  produced  the  conclusions  to  which  I 
have  come.  These,  Mr.  Greene,  are  the  proposals  which  on  the 
part  of  the  Glovernment  I  offer  for  the  adjustment  and  ultimate 
arrangement  of  a  great  question.  I  cannot  appeal  to  any  narrow 
feeling — to  fear — as  an  inducement  to  you  to  listen  to  my  proposal. 
There  may  be  agitation,  but  it  is  agitation  which  has  not  reached 
the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  population.  There  is  a  total  absence 
of  all  excitement.  I  admit  that  it  is  perfectly  possible,  without  danger 
to  the  public  peace,  to  continue  the  existing  system.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  act  upon  your  fears.  This  I  ^^ffJM^  *^  ^®  *^^®»  *^**  there 
has  been  a  great  change  eifectcd  in  the  i^if^  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  community  on  the  subject  oSr^t^e  Qbni  Jiiaw — (Opposition 
cheers) — that  there  is  now  between  Ihi^jfti^ejf  ^aiiinufacturer  and 
the  operative  classes  a  common  conviction,  ^pcj^  m(ynW  prevail  in 
1842,  or  at  any  former  period,  that  it  is  f6f^i©j)tnrtjjrt^vantage 
that  these  laws  should  be  repealed  (hear,  hear,  from  tbe  OjmraUon] 
But  I  believe  that  although  this  general  union  of  opinion  e^cisf 


can  judge,  the  example  which  you  have  set,  in  taking  on  yourselv^a'  ■ 
great  pecuniary  burdens,  in  order  that  you  might  relieve  the  labour- 
ing classes  from  taxation  to  which  they  were  subject,  has  produced 
the  deepest  impression  and  the  ir.ost  beneficial  effects.  I  believe 
that  there  is  in  your  justice  and  your  wisdom  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence  ;  but  although  this  is  a  time  of  peace  and  loyalty — although 
there  is  a  perfect  calm,  except  in  so  far  as  agitation  among  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturers  may  interrupt  it — (a  laugh)— although  you  are 
not  subject  to  any  coercion  whatever,  I  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  aspect  of  affairs  may  be  changed — that  we  may  have  to 
contend  with  worse  harvests  than  we  had  in  the  last  year,  and  it 
may  be  wise  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  of  making 
that  adjustment  which  I  believe  must  ultimately  be  made,  and 
which  cannot  be  long  withheld  without  engendering  feelings  of  ani- 
mosity between  different  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  In  the 
sincere  belief  that  the  settlement  I  now  propose  is  not  unfair  to  any 
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interestf  and  proposing  that  settlement  with  the  most  sincere  con- 
Tiction  that,  accompanied  by  the  precautionary  measures  I  have  de- 
scribed,  it  will  not  inflict  any  injury  upon  the  agricultural  interest, 

1  should  deeply  lament  the  failure — and  I  should  lament  it  exclu- 
sively on  public  grounds — the  failure  of  the  attempt  which,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Government  of  which  I  am  the  representative,  I 
this  night  recommend  to  your  most  calm  and  patient  consideration, 
with  no  other  feeling  of  interest  in  the  question  at  issue  than  that  it 
may  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly  feeling  between  the 
different  classes  of  the  community,  by  giving  new  securities  for  the 
permanence  of  domestic  peace,  and  new  assurances  of  contentment 
and  loyalty  amongst  all  classes  of  her  Majesty  ^s  subjects,  by  increas- 
ing the  comforts,  and  bettering  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people. — [The  Right  Honourable  Baronet,  who  had  spoken  up- 
wards of  four  hours,  concluded  amidst  loud  cheers  from  both  sides  of 
the  House  ;  but  more  particularly  from  the  Opposition.] 

Sir  Robert  Pebl  rose  again  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  con- 
cluded his  statement,  and  said  he  wished  to  allow  any  time  which 
the  House  might  deem  reasonable  for  the  consideration  of  his  pro- 
position  before  the  discussion  of  it  should  take  place.  He  did  not 
expect  that  any  unreasonable  time  would  be  required,  but  he  would 
be  entirely  guided  by  the  sense  of  the  House.  He  suggested  Wed. 
nesday  for  proceeding  with  the  further  consideration  of  the  question. 

The  resolutions  brought  in  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  were  then 
read  pro  forma  as  follows : — 

That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  on  the  importation  of  corn, 
grain,  meal,  or  flour,  there  shall  be  paid  until  the  1st  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1849,  the  following  duties,  viz. : — 

If  imported  from  any  foreign  country. 

WHEAT. 

Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made  up  and  published  in 
the  manner  required  by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter. 
Under  48*.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  10*. 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

BARLEY,  BEAR,  OR  BIGG. 

Whenever  the  average,  &c 

Under  26*.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  5*. 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


48*. 

—     49*. 

ditto 

49*. 

—    50*. 

ditto 

50*. 

—    51*. 

ditto 

51*. 

—    52*. 

ditto 

52*. 

—    53*. 

ditto 

53*. 

and  upwards 

ditto 

26*.     —    27*. 

ditto 

27*.    —     28s. 

ditto 

28*.    —    29*. 

ditto 

29*.     —    30*. 

ditto 

30*.     —    31*. 

ditto 

31*.  and  upwards 

ditto 

0*. 

Orf. 

9s. 

Od. 

8*. 

Od. 

7*. 

Od. 

6*. 

Od. 

5*. 

Od. 

4*. 

Od. 

5*. 

Od. 

4*. 

6rf. 

4*. 

0^. 

3*. 

6rf. 

3*. 

Od. 

2*. 

Bd. 

2*. 

Od. 
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OATS. 

Whenever  the  average  price  of  oats,  made  up  and  published  in  the 
manner  required  by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter, 

Under  ISs.  the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  is.    Od. 

]8«.     —     198.  ditto  ditto  3«.     6d, 

19«.    —     20s.  ditto  ditto  3«.     Od. 

20«.    —    2\8.  ditto  ditto  28.    6d. 

21$.    —    228.  ditto  ditto  2«.    Od. 

22m.  and  upwards  ditto  ditto  U.    6d. 

From  and  after  the  Ist  of  February,  1849,  there  shall  be  paid  the 
following  duties: — Wheat,  barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  &c.,  ]«. ;  wheat- 
meal,  barleymeal,  oatmeal,  &c.,  for  every  cwt.  4{d. 

Sir  R.  Inolis  wished  to  know  what  would  be  the  amount  of 
increased  expendidure  to  be  saddled  on  the  country  by  his  mea- 
sures? 

Sir  R.  Pcil  rose  again  to  suggest  that  the  discussion  on  his  reso- 
lution should  be  taken  on  that  day  week.  His  measure  involved 
a  great  remission  of  taxation,  and,  therefore,  a  defalcation  of  the 
revenue.  Besides,  it  incurred  an  annual  charge  amounting  at  least 
to  £600,000. 

Mr.  S.  O^Brien  suggested  to  Sir  R.  Peel  the  propriety  of  con- 
sidering whether  this  day  fortnight  would  not  be  an  early  day  for  the 
consideration  of  this  scheme.  The  voices  of  the  farmers  of  England 
could  not  reach  the  House  in  less  than  that  time. 

Mr.  Humr  hoped  that  Sir  R.  Peel  would  not  yield  to  the  post- 
ponement now  required. 

Sir  R.  Perl  asked  Mr.  Hume  to  allow  him  to  conduct  his  own 
affairs.  He  then  suggested  that  the  House  should  enter  on  this 
discussion  on  Thursday  week. 

Mr.  Miles  begged  for  farther  time.  Why  not  take  the  discussion 
on  Monday  week  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  assented  to  that  suggestion  ;  but  informed  the  House 
that  he  should  then  proceed  de  die  in  diem  with  the  discussion  of 
this  question.  He  could  not  exactly  declare  the  loss  which  the 
revenue  would  experience  by  the  adoption  of  his  proposition.  He 
thought  last  year  that  by  the  alteration  in  the  excise  duties  he  should 
lose  one  million ;  but  the  revenue  from  that  source  was  now  as  good 
as  it  was  before  the  alteration.  He  expected  to  lose  four  millions  by 
the  reduction  of  the  customs*  duties;  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred.  He  was,  therefore,  unwilling  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
loss  which  would  accrue  to  the  revenue.  The  charge  which  his 
scheme  would  impose  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  would  be  an  annual 
charge  of  £513,000. 

In  answer  to  a  question  fVom  Lord  John  Russell  relative  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  order  to  obtain  a  decision  of  the  House  on 
the  subject. 

Sir  R.  Perl  observed,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  bring  the 
resolution  on  the  Corn  Laws  first  under  consideration  ;  but  whatever 
course  should  appear  most  advisable  to  the  House,  the  same  would 
be  most  convenient  to  the  Government. 
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Mr.  Liddell  had  supported  Sir  R.  Peel  in  his  previous  reforms, 
but  in  doing  so  he  had  uniformly  kept  in  view  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection. He  denied  that  the  surrender  of  this  principle  would  benefi  t 
the  Irish  peasantry.  The  recent  prices  of  com  had  been  sufficiently 
moderate  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  existing  law.  Great  evils 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  its  abrogation  ;  and  amongst 
others,  a  serious  diminution  in  the  incomes  of  the  clergy.  The  com- 
pensation offered  to  the  agricultural  interest  was  wholly  inadequate. 
On  these  grounds  he  would  oppose  the  measure. 

Captain  Rous  would  support  most  zealously  the  measure  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  believing  it  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

Mr.  S.  O^Brien  harangued  on  the  virtue  of  Parliamentary  con- 
sistency. 

Lord  Ingestrie  protested  against  Sir  Robert  PeePs  measure,  as 
calculated  to  prejudice  the  country. 

Mr.  Scott  admitted  that  public  content  depended  much  upon 
abundance,  though  he  thought  that  abundance  should  be  derived 
from  domestic  produce.  He  disapproved  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
measure,  because  he  thought  the  compensation  clauses  would  invest 
Government  with  inquisitorial  powers. 

Lord  G.  Bentinck  inquired  whether  Sir  R.  Peel  intended  to 
introduce  any  measure  to  alter  the  present  arrangement  respecting 
tithe.  It  was  unjust  to  require  the  landowner  to  pay  tithe,  on  the 
supposition  that  wheat  was  58«.  Sd,  the  quarter,  while  the  actual  price 
might  be  45^. 

Sir  R.  Peel  did  not  expect  that  the  price  of  wheat  would  fall 
materially  ;  and  consequently  he  did  not  think  that  there  would  be 
any  need  of  a  measure  to  regulate  afresh  the  tithe  averages. 

Sir  J.  Tyrrell  (who  spoke  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House)  denied  that  the  existing  prosperity  of  the  country  had  re- 
sulted from  Sir  R.  Peers  financial  reforms,  and  thence  he  argued,  it 
was  fallacious  to  expect  advantages  from  an  extension  of  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  those  experiments  were  founded. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  considered  the  conduct  of  Sir  R.  Peel  the 
greatest  insult  that  could  have  been  offered  to  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  March  called  upon  the  various  members  of  the 
Cabinet  to  declare  their  opinion.  He  quoted  a  recent  speech  which 
had  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  before  his  constituents  in 
favour  of  protection  principles,  and  commented  upon  the  discrepancy 
between  them  and  the  Government  scheme. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  would  reserve  to  a  future  period  the  full  expla- 
nation of  the  reasons  which  had  produced  his  conversion  to  Free 
Trade  principles,  and  at  that  time  he  should  be  prepared  to  defend 
Sir  R.  Peers  measures. 

Mr.  p.  Howard  said  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Grogan  inquired  how  the  loss  which  the  reduction  of  duties 
would  entail  upon  the  revenue  would  be  provided  for. 

Sir  R.  Peel  had  that  confidence  in  the  elasticity  of  the  resources 
of  the  country,  that  he  thought  no  additional  taxation  would  be 
needed.     He  did  not  intend  to  augment  the  rate  of  the  Income  Tax. 

Mr.  Curtis  would  not  pledge  himself,  but  would  give  the  sub- 
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ject  his  candid  attention,  and  should  be  happy  to  find  it  produce  a 
final  adjustment.  He  offered,  on  behalf  of  the  hop  growers,  to  re- 
linquish all  protection. 

Miu  Bbnmktt  wished  Sir  R.  Peel  had  proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
malt  tax. 

Mr.  B.  Escott  supported  the  scheme,  and  expressed  his  satis- 
faction that  a  fortnight  had  been  allowed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
matter  ;  in  which  interval  he  doubted  not  that  the  country  would 
generally  express  its  approbation. 

Mr.  Wak(.ey  considered  the  measure  most  favourable  to  the 
interests  of  the  working  people,  and  it  had  his  hearty  approval.  He 
was  prepared  to  decide  at  once,  and  condemned  delay  as  furnishing 
opportimity  for  agitation. 

Mr.  Nbwdegate  defended  agricultural  agitation,  as  a  legitimate 
means  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  constituencies. 

Colonel  T.  Wood  (Middlesex)  cordially  approved  the  measure, 
as  being  likely  to  benefit  the  country. 

Lord  Newport  asked  for  a  deliberate  appeal  to  the  constituencies. 

Mr«  Aolionbt  supported  the  measure,  as  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  Free  Trade. 

Mr.  O.  Bankes  believed  the  tenant-farmers  would  derive  no  ad- 
Tantage  from  the  compensation  proposed  to  be  given  by  the  bill  to 
the  agricultural  interest.  The  grounds  on  which  that  interest  claimed 
protection,  would  not  admit  of  compromise  or  compensation. 

The  Chairman  then  reported  progress. 

The  other  orders  were  disposed  of,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  9. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair, 
Mr.  p.  Miles  rose,  and  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  House 
do  resolve  itself  into  committee  that  day  six  months.  He  made  that 
motion,  not  because  he  wished  to  infiict  on  the  House  the  tedious- 
ness  of  a  long  debate,  but  because  he  considered  that  the  most  fitting 
time  for  taking  the  discussion  on  the  question  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  measures  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  He 
trusted  that  he  approached  the  consideration  of  the  question  with 
a  just  sense  of  its  magnitude,  and  that  no  expressions  might  fall 
from  him  which  should  tend  to  excite  any  angry  feelings.  It  was, 
indeed,  of  too  important — of  too  comprehensive,  a  character  to  be 
treated  on  mere  party  grounds.  It  was  a  question  which  touched  the 
interests  of  every  man  in  this  country,  the  highest  and  the  lowest, 
the  merchant  and  the  agriculturist,  the  landlord  and  the  tenant, 
the  operative  and  the  artisan  ;  and  it  was  a  question  of  far  greater 
magnitude  than  the  Reform  Bill,  because  it  implied  a  change  in  the 
policy  which  had  been  pursued  in  this  country  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  history,  and  under  which  it  had  risen  to  great  emin- 
ence— a  policy  which  all  nations  had  long  followed,  and  which  all 
still  continued  to  follow  (cheers).  Whether  the  country  was  pre- 
pared for  this  great  change— whether  the  constituencies  were  pre- 
pared to  give  their  sanction  to  the  measure  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman — he  could  not  venture  to  say;  but  he  (Mr.  Miles)  could 
not  hesitate  to  declare  that  on  a  question  of  such  vital  importance 
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not  consent  to  follow  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet.    The  Com  Law, 
it  would  be  admitted,  had  worked  well,  so  far  as  a  law  could  work 
well  (cheers).    So  far  as  calculation  could  go  it  had,  he  thought, 
answered  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet^s  expectations.    The  object 
of  that  law  was  to  give  a  fair  price  to  the  farmer.  What  did  he  con. 
sider  a  fair  price  now  ?  If  the  Bight  Honourable  Baronet  was  right 
in  his  views  of  the  effect  which  would  attend  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  what  became  of  the  "  cheap  loaP'  argument  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  opposite?      There  was  a  vast  difference  between  the 
cheapness  produced  by  a  good  harvest,  and  the  cheapness  produced 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  com.    The  Bight  Honourable  Baronet 
had  overlooked  the  distinction.     Mr.  Huskisson  had  described  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain  as  the  sure  forerunner  of  scarcity  ;  while 
the  same  great  authority  held  that  a  steady  home  supply  was  the 
only  sure  guarantee  for  a  steady  home  market    He  (Mr.  Miles)  had 
never  thought  that  the  Right  Honourable  Baroness  measures  would 
lead  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  agricultural  interest ;  but  they  would 
cause  great  agricultural  distress,  and  tend  to  lower  wages  ;  the  work- 
ing  classes  would  feel  their  effects  before  the  higher  orders.     When 
these  measures  passed,  free  trade  would  be  the  principle  of  her 
Majesty^s  government,  and  protection  could  not  be  taken  from  one 
interest  without  its  being  taken  from  all.     What  would  be  said  of 
the  navigation  laws,  of  recii)rocity  treaties  ?      Where  the  sweeping 
current  was  to  pass  when  once  the  barrier  was  broken  down,  he  could 
not  say  ;  but,  if  justice  were  done  to  all  parties,  protection  ought  to 
be  continued.     The  Noble  Lord  must  outbid  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet.     Would  the  League   dissolve — retire   into   private    life? 
Agitation  would  not  be  put  down ;  it  would  only  be  shifted  to  new 
ground.     Then  the  free  tirade  proposed  was  a  one-sided  free  trade. 
This  country  would  be  inundated  with  foreign  goods,  but  have  no 
corresponding  advantage  ;  and  already  the  Swiss  and  French  com- 
peted in  hosiery,  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  &c.,  with   British   manu- 
facturers.    Wages  on  railroads  or  public  works  might  for  a  time  be 
higher,  but  ultimately  all  would  be  reduced.  The  Right  Honourable 
Baronet  had  laid  great  stress  on  the  protection  he  was  taking  from 
the  manufacturers,  but  the  amount  of  it  was  altogether  insufficient. 
There  were  other  circumstances  which  gave  the  manufacturer  great 
natural  advantages  over  the  agriculturist.     His  establishment  was 
much  better  conducted  (ironical  cheers  from  the  Opposition).   What 
he  meant  was,  that  the  manufacturer  could  survey  all  his  workmen 
at  one  glance,  and  therefore  had  them  more  under  control  than  the 
farmer  (hear,  hear).     Whether  the  sun  shone  or  the  rain  poured, 
the  factory  went  on  the  same  ;  but  the  farmers  were  subject  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather.    The  farmer  could  not,  like  the  manu- 
facturer, command  twelve  hours  labour  from  his  men  throughout  the 
year.     It  was  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  manufactures  and 
agriculture  could  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  principles  (hear), 
as  regards  the  restriction  of  labour.      The  agriculturist,  however, 
would  have,  under  this  system,  to  tax  the  energies  of  his  labourers 
to  the  utmost.    The  manufacturer  also  had  an  advantage  over  the 
agriculturist  in  the  burdens  they  respectively  bore.    One  of  the 
largest  cotton  manufactories  in  the  country— one,  the  annual  pro. 
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dace  of  which  was  £170,000  worth  of  goods,  and  which  paid  £30,000 
fli-jear  in  wages,  paid  only  £530  in  direct  burdens  (hear).  There 
■was  nothing  to  counterbalance  this  in  favour  of  the  fanner.  The 
compensation  offered  to  the  landed  interest — some  £400,000  spread 
orer  the  whole  country — was  not  suflHcient ;  the  agriculturists  would 
almost  have  been  better  pleased  had  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
thought  fit  to  offer  them  nothing  at  all  (Opposition  cheers).  There 
was  another  article  of  produce,  which,  however,  did  not  strictly 
come  within  the  subject :  he  meant  sugar.  In  1844  and  1845  certain 
adTantages  were  given  to  free-grown  sugar  over  slave-grown  sugar, 
and  it  might  fairly  have  been  supposed  that  a  sufficient  trial  would 
have  been  given  to  the  new  system.  But  now  the  growers  of  free- 
labour  sugar  were  told  that  they  could  stand  a  little  more  competi- 
tion. Why,  what  was  to  protect  them  from  being  told  in  1848  that 
the  West  Indian  colonists  had  already  derived  great  benefit  from 
competition,  and,  therefore,  that  they  must  be  subjected  to  still 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farmer  was  obliged  to  sell  his  corn 
at  the  cheapest  market,  why  should  he  be  compelled  to  buy  his 
sugar  at  the  dearest  ?  (hear).  This  measure  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  was  one  most  unfavourable  to  the  colonies  generally.  Ex- 
tend the  principle  of  the  Canada  Com  Bill  generally,  and  he  (Mr. 
Miles)  would  then  not  object  to  vote  for  the  plan.  If  Free  Trade 
principles  were  to  prevail  they  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  colonies  ; 
and  the  manufacturer  of  this  country  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  colonial  market  ('*  hear,"  from  Lord  John 
Russell).  It  was  said  that  it  was  desirable  to  extend  manufactures 
in  this  country.  The  evidence  of  Horner's  report  proved  that  their 
activity  was  already  sufficiently  alarming  (hear).  Upon  the  whole, 
he  believed  that  they  would  be  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the 
working  classes,  by  advocating  protection  for  every  branch  of  British 
industry.  The  Hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  very  imperfectly  heard 
towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  concluded  by  moving  his  amend- 
ment. 

Sir  W.  Heathcote  rose  to  second  the  amendment.  He  said,  that 
in  opposing  the  measure  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  he  was  desirous 
of  altogether  avoiding  the  practice  that  had  in  some  quarters  become 
general  of  charging  the  Right  Hon*  Gentleman  with  personal  dis- 
honesty in  having  introduced  it.  He  asked  both  the  House  and  his 
Right  Hon.  Friend,  to  believe  that  he  utterly  disclaimed  the  use  of 
any  such  weapons  as  these.  It  was  true  that  he  looked  upon  the 
measure  itself  as  delusive,  as  based  on  grounds  separately  inconclu- 
sive,  and  inconsistent  when  combined  ;  and  that  he  thought  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet,  in  his  eagerness  to  accomplish  a  great  result, 
overlooked  the  evil  of  shaking  a  settlement  which  appeared  to  the 
public  mind  to  be  based  on  the  good  faith  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment  (hear).  He  believed  also  that  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had 
not  sufficiently  perceived  the  violent  shock  that  was  being  given  to 
public  confidence  in  public  men  (hear),  when  they  suddenly 
changed  their  opinions,  without  any  apparent  change  of  circumstan- 
ces, in  matters  on  which  the  public  mind  at  large  was  excited  (hear, 
hear).    But  to  suppose  that  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  was  pretending 
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a  conviction  he  did  not  feel,  or  that  he  had  any  other  object  in  view 
than  to  promote  what  he  thought  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  appeared  to  him  (Sir  W.  "Heathcote)  to  be  a  gratuitous 
assumption  calculated  to  give  the  supporters  of  the  Government 
much  advantage  (hear).  The  plan  professed  to  be  a  large  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  Free  Trade.  If  it  were  so,  and  if  it  was 
at  the  same  time  impartial,  he  would  still  look  on  it  as  a  step  in 
a  downward  course,  and  one  which  was  calculated  to  lead  to  evil. 
He  was  not  afraid  to  avow,  that  on  his  conscience  he  believed  the 
legislation  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  same  direction,  had  pro- 
duced greater  evils  than  had  been  supposed,  and  the  amount  of  which 
had  been  concealed  only  through  the  enormous  growth  of  our  colo- 
nial trade — a  trade  which,  be  it  remembered,  had  been  carried  on 
on  principles  antagonist  to  those  of  this  measure  (hear,  hear).  The 
measure,  however,  was  not  impartial — it  did  not  take  protection 
from  all  alike.  In  some  cases  the  discrimination  of  duties  did  not 
meet  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in  others  it  operated  in  the  inverse 
ratio  to  the  effect  calculated  upon.  The  different  classes  of  domes- 
tic industry  demanded  protection  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
manual  labour  required  to  carry  them  on.  Yet,  by  this  plan,  that 
branch  which  required  more  manual  labour  than  any,  agriculture,  was 
to  have  the  least  protection ;  while  manufactures,  on  which  machinery 
would  be  so  much  brought  to  bear,  was  to  have  the  most  (hear). 
This  fact,  indeed,  accounted  for  the  whole  measure ;  for,  disguise  it 
as  you  would,  it  had  resulted  from  a  cry  against  agricultural  protec- 
tion, followed  up  with  a  determination  to  make  the  extinction  of 
that  protection  complete.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  rested  its  abo- 
lition on  considerations,  he  said,  partly  of  justice,  and  partly  of 
policy.  Surely,  as  regarded  the  justice  of  it,  the  condition  of  the 
British  agriculturist,  as  compared  with  the  foreigner,  should  be  con. 
Hidered.  He  lived  in  a  country  where,  money  being  plentiful,  and 
the  circulation  of  it  rapid,  prices  were  high.  He  was  exposed  to 
taxation  unequal  and  heavy,  and  also  to  those  local  assessments 
which  in  foreign  countries  were  borne  by  the  state.  The  agricultu- 
rist was  embarrassed  too,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  person  in 
the  state,  with  the  burden  of  the  stamp  laws,  the  indirect  taxation 
of  the  Excise  and  Customs.  These  considerations  made  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation  a  difficult  one  ;  although,  indeed,  the  Right 
Hoii.  Baronet  wished  that  his  suggestion  should  not  be  looked  on  as 
compensation,  and  that  the  grant  should  be  looked  at  solely  as  to 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  stimulate,  by  artificial  means,  your 
domestic  agriculture.  But  it  was  impossible  to  do  away  with  the 
effect  on  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet^s  supporters  of  his  former  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  protection  (hear).  He  (Sir  W.  Heathcote)  could 
not  forget  that  the  farmers,  who  were  not  fifty  years  ago,sohighly  taxed 
as  they  were  now,  by  three  times,  were  able  to  feed  double  the  popula- 
tion. Nor  could  he  forget  that  when  last  a  scarcity  occurred,  such 
as  was  made  one  of  the  pretexts  for  this  measure,  England  was  the 
only  country  in  Europe  really  able  to  meet  it,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  every  other  country  was  prepared  to  close  its  ports  against  us. 
To  avert  the  possibility  of  such  a  crisis  being  renewed,  he  had  voted 
for  the  Canada  Com  Bill,  and  he  was  prepared  to  have  voted  for  an 
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Australian  Corn  Bill  also.  But  now  no  such  principle  was  retained. 
For  the  first  time,  too,  we  were  avowing  ourselves  to  be  against  a 
colonial  policy — we  were  ourselves  taking  the  first  step  towards 
severing  the  connexions  with  our  colonies.  With  these  views  on  the 
measure  he  did  not  conceive  himself  able  to  enter  at  this  stage  on 
the  question  of  compensation ;  on  the  contrary,  he  conceived  him- 
self bound  to  oppose  the  measure  altogether  (hear).  There  was  one 
consideration,  however,  which  might  weigh  with  some  on  his  side  of 
the  House — that  by  voting  against  the  measure  they  would  be  com- 
promising  the  existence  of  the  Ministry.  He  was  not  one  to  under- 
rate  the  importance  of  that  difficulty.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  might  be  careless  whether  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  or  the  Noble 
Lord  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  supported  the  former  because 
he  generally  agreed  in  his  course  of  Government,  and  it  was  not  be. 
cause  he  might  differ  with  him  on  an  important  point,  that  he  would 
be  led  to  transfer  his  support  to  those  from  whose  policy  he  differed 
in  general,  and  who  on  this  particular  subject  went  further  than  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  himself  (cheers).  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
took  credit  to  himself  for  having  accepted  office  not  for  personal 
objects,  but  to  carry  out  measures  which  he  believed  to  be  patriotic. 
In  the  same  way,  he  was  bound  to  concede  to  his  supporters  the  right 
to  scrutinize  those  measures,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  de. 
serving  the  votes  which  he  called  for.  If,  on  their  deciding  against 
those  measures,  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet  were  induced  to  throw  up 
the  Government,  why,  on  him,  and  not  on  those  who  generally  sup- 
ported him,  would  be  the  responsibility  attending  such  a  course 
(hear,  hear).     The  Hon.  Baronet  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  W.  Lascelles  said  the  Hon.  Baronet  who  last  spoke  seemed 
to  attribute  the  prosperity  of  England  to  the  system  of  protection. 
He  thought  differently  ;  for  from  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  might  be  traced  a  system  of  fluctua- 
tion, of  alternations  of  prosperity  and  adversity.  Nor  did  he  see  why 
this  measure  should  be  made  a  test  of  Conservative  policy.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  reconstruction  of  ^he  Conservative  party,  after 
the  Reform  Bill,  to  authorize  the  supposition  that  a  restrictive  com- 
mercial policy  was  to  be  considered  as  its  fundamental  principle. 
The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  been  taunted  with  the  sudden  change 
in  his  policy  and  with  his  inconsistency,  but  it  was  impossible  to  look 
at  the  principles  of  his  former  relaxations  in  the  protective  system 
and  not  see  that  they  had  embraced  the  whole  principle  of  Free 
Trade  (hear,  hear).  They  were  so  understood  (hear,  hear).  In  1 842 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  proposed  the  existing  Corn  Law  ;  and  what 
w»is  the  consequence  ?  In  every  succeeding  session  of  Parliament 
questions  had  been  put  to  him  in  every  tone  of  alarm, — **  After 
the  principles  you  have  expressed,  do  you  mean  to  alter  the  Corn 
Laws,  or  do  you  not .?"  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  answers,  which 
were  considered  unsatisfactory  at  the  time  (hear,  hear),  were  to  this 
effect, — "  I  have  no  intention  to  alter  the  Corn  Laws,  but  no  man 
who  is  the  Minister  of  this  country  ought  to  pledge  himself  for  ever 
as  to  what  he  may  do  upon  such  a  subject.^*  They  might  attempt  to 
bolster  the  trade  of  the  country  by  protective  duties,  but,  depend 
upon  it,  that  at  the  root  of  the  question  we  should  find  our  best 
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policy  in  free  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  From  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  and  whether  they  looked 
at  the  articles  of  silk,  sugar,  or  wool,  every  instance  that  they  could 
bring  to  mind  of  a  relaxation  of  protective  duties  established  the 
wisdom  of  that  policy.  And  the  fact  that  Hon.  Gentlemen  on 
that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House  would  have  to  refute  that 
night  was,  that  the  result  of  all  our  experience,  without  a  single 
exception,  confirmed  every  theory  of  the  wisest  men  who  had  studied 
the  subject  of  political  economy.  He  did  not  take  even  agriculture 
itself  as  an  exception,  looking  at  the  state  it  was  in.  And,  although 
he  could  not  help  fearing  that  some  distress  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts  might  be  felt  in  reverting  to  a  better  system,  he  hoped  that 
would  not  be  great.  However,  that  distress  constituted  no  reason 
why  they  should  defer  any  longer  reverting  to  a  sounder  theory  of 
legislation.  Every  one  who  knew  the  strength  and  influence  of 
party  attachments  was  aware  how  painful  it  must  have  been  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government  to  take  the 
course  he  had.  But,  by  taking  that  course,  he  had  done  more  to 
promote  the  true  interests  of  the  country  than  by  any  policy  that 
could  have  been  adopted. 

Lord  Norreys  said,  that  having  been  a  constant  supporter  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  since  the  year  1830  down  to  the 
present  time,  he  regretted  that  he  must  now  not  only  oppose  the 
measure,  but  also  withdraw  all  confidence  from  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet's  Administration.  He  had  not  deserted  their  ranks  until  he 
had  heard  the  explanation  and  the  measures.  He  disapproved  of 
the  course  taken  in  condemning  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  without 
a  hearing,  and  of  pledging  members  to  a  particular  line  of  conduct, 
in  the  absence  of  information,  and  should  have  felt  himself  degraded 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  those  of  his  constituents,  if  he  had  submitted 
to  such  a  request.  He  therefore  thought  the  only  course  to  be  taken 
was  to  wait  and  see  what  the  measures  were,  and  to  do  the  best  that 
could  be  done  for  the  agriculturists  under  all  the  circumstances. 
But  he  never  could  have  contemplated  the  proposal  of  such 
measures  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet.  He  was  ready  to  admit 
the  difficulties  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  position,  that  whatever 
change  he  had  proposed  would  have  met  with  equal  opposition  from 
most  of  his  present  opponents ;  therefore  he  might  have  been  driven 
to  such  an  extensive  plan.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  had  been  wanting  in  political  integrity,  or  that  he  had 
been  actuated  by  any  dishonest  motives ;  but,  contrasting  his  con- 
duct in  former  years  with  the  present,  it  was  clear  he  had  been 
wanting  in  that  foresight  which  it  was  necessary  a  leader  should 
possess  to  command  the  confidence  of  his  party.  He  (Lord  Norreys) 
would  resist  the  measure ;  and  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  and  not 
those  who  opposed  the  measure,  must  be  responsible  for  any  con- 
fusion which  arose  (hear,  hear).  He  had  risked  this  state  of  things 
by  abandoning  the  ground  on  which  he  had  driven  his  political 
opponents  from  office,  and  behaved  unfairly  to  them  and  his  own  sup- 
porters, and  he,  and  not  those  who  opposed  it,  must  be  responsible 
for  whatever  consequences  ensued  (cheers). 

Mr.  B.  Cochranb  said  it  had  been  argued  that  in  the  Com  Laws 
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a  matter  of  Christian  principle  was  involved.  He  could  not  sec 
any  principle  at  all  in  the  question.  If  we  looked  back  into  the 
history  of  the  Com  Laws  we  should  find  that  for  five  centuries  the 
trade  in  Com  was  free.  The  system  of  protection  took  its  date 
from  the  Revolution  settlement.  In  1773  Lord  North  reduced  the 
price  at  which  protection  was  enjoyed  to  449.  In  1791  it  was  raised 
to  5As.  In  1805  it  was  reduced  again,  and  in  1815  there  was  a  total 
prohibition.  In  1822  Mr.  Canning's  resolutions  were  thrown  out, 
and  in  1828  Mr.  Grant  brought  forward  his  resolutions.  Subse- 
quently  we  had  the  bill  of  1842,  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
overthrow.  He  could  not  see  any  question  of  principle  in  all  these 
changes,  and  if  the  Com  Laws  constituted  a  political  faith,  it  was  a 
&ith  that  admitted  of  every  diversity  of  opinion.  It  was  now  said 
that  Parliament  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  Corn  Laws  with- 
out appealing  to  the  people  ;  but  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1798,  on  the  question 
of  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries,  said — ''^  If  it  becomes  a 
question  of  the  competency  of  Parliament — if  it  is  said  that  Parlia- 
ment has  no  right  to  decide  this  question,  you  are  admitting  a  prin- 
ciple the  most  dangerous  that  can  bo  conceived  in  a  state.  It  is  a 
doctrine  leading  to  a  perversion  of  all  the  principles  of  political 
society — it  is  declaring  that  there  exists  a  sovereignty  in  abeyance 
in  the  people,  which  must  be  called  forth  at  every  crisis  in  the  coun- 
try" (hear,  hear).  He  (Mr.  Cochrane)  could  not  forget  that  a  Par- 
liament elected  for  three  years  had  passed  the  Septennial  Act — that 
in  a  Parliament  elected  to  oppose  Catholic  Emancipation,  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  had  passed  by  a  majority  of  178.  It 
was  difficult  to  define  the  limits  of  Parliamentary  competency  to 
decide  upon  public  questions,  but  Parliament  would  become  an 
assembly  of  delegates  only  if  the  opinions  now  so  prevalent  were 
admitted.  Parliament  was  a  deliberate  and  legislative  assembly, 
in  which  Hon.  Members  were  considered  to  vote  and  act  from  the 
force  of  argument  and  reason  ;  and  there  could  be  no  more  danger- 
ous opinion,  nor  one  more  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Parliament, 
than  that  no  Member  was  at  liberty  to  alter  his  former  opinions 
without  throwing  up  his  seat  and  referring  himself  to  his  con- 
stituents. The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  charged  with  great  inconsistency,  but  he  (Mr. 
Cochrane)  did  not  see  that  others  had  been  more  consistent 
(**oh,  oh!").  Hon.  Gentlemen  had  quoted  Hafisard  against  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet,  but  Hansard  was  an  arsenal  in  which  every 
army  might  find  its  weapons.  Mr.  Canning,  in  bringing  before  the 
House  his  resolutions  in  1 827,  had  the  candour  to  say  that  had  he 
been  in  the  House  in  1815,  under  the  then  circumstances  of  the 
country,  he  should  very  probably  have  supported  that  measure, 
although  it  was  so  different  from  his.  Lord  Ashburton,  ths  great 
advocate  of  protection  now,  in  1820  presented  the  petition  of  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  London,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  all  pro- 
tective duties  (hear).  Fades  non  omnibus  una.  He  could  not  see 
therefore,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  been 
worse  than  others,  and  were  we  to  argue,  therefore,  that  all  public 
men  were  dishonest  ?  That  would  be  an  unfair  assumption.  The 
truth  was,  the  Com  Laws  were  a  difficult  question,  and  one  that 
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must  necessarily  be  regulated  by  particular  times  and  circumstances 
(icheers).  There  was.  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  a  dictum  of  the 
late  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  that  "the  Minister  who  proposed  an 
unalterable  law  was  an  unalterable  foor^  (great  laughter).  This 
was  a  question  of  public  policy,  and  not  one  capable  of  mathe- 
matical reasoning  and  demonstration ;  nor  was  any  principle 
involved  in  it  of  eternal  justice  or  constitutional  theory.  If  the 
Right  Honourable  Baronet  had  given  way  in  consequence  only  of 
the  agitation  that  had  been  carried  on  in  the  country,  he  (Mr. 
Cochrane),  for  one,  should  not  have  supported  him ;  or  if  he  had 
sacrificed  his  convictions,  and  talked  only  of  concession,  he  should 
not  have  supported  him,  qr  voted  for  him  under  protest.  But  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  not  said  anything  of  the  kind  ;  he 
stated  that  his  opinions  had  undergone  a  total  change,  and  that  he 
founded  his  present  measures  on  the  experience  of  his  past  success. 
If  there  were  any  person  unbiassed  by  party  feelings,  and  unshackled 
by  prejudices,  he  (Mr.  Cochrane)  would  show  him  how  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  this  country  extended,  and  tell  him  at  the  same  time 
that  all  its  great  wealth  had  grown  up  under  free  institutions,  which 
every  nation  had  envied,  but  none  successfully  imitated ;  he  would 
tell  him  also  that  it  had  grown  up  principally  under  Tory  Ministers, 
all  in  favour  of  the  relaxation  of  commercial  restrictions  (hear). 
Such  were  Lord  North,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Mr.  Canning. 
When  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  commercial  treaty  with  France  in 
1787,  he  spoke  exactly  in  the  language  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
might  have  made  use  of;  he  said  that  by  carrying  out  those  prin- 
ciples he  should  add  to  the  wealth,  the  morality,  and  the  general 
happiness  of  the  country  :  and  if  the  same  statesman  now  told  them 
that  carrying  out  the  same  principles  would  lead  them  to  results  still 
greater,  to  still  increased  prosperity,  should  he  (Mr.  Cochrane)  be 
accused  of  a  too  easy  credibility  and  an  overwrought  imagination,  if 
he  felt  and  believed  that  there  was  a  kindred  spirit  between  free 
commerce  and  the  institutions  of  a  free  country  ?  In  1 842,  when 
the  present  law  was  brought  forward  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
what  he  (Mr.  Cochrane)  said  was  this,  that  anything  was  better  for 
the  agricultural  interest  than  a  state  of  uncertainty  ;  since  the  mea- 
sure passed,  had  there  been  any  confidence  in  its  duration  ?  Farmers 
differed  as  to  whether  the  Corn  Laws  should  be  repealed  in  five  years 
or  ten,  but  they  all  agreed  that  they  would  be  repealed  ultimately. 
He  should  support  this  measure  because  he  had  confidence  in  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet ;  he  should  support  it 
for  the  same  reason  which  led  the  Hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr. 
Colquhoun)  to  oppose  it.  He  supported  the  measure  because  he 
preferred  legislation  to  agitation,  and  because  he  advocated  the 
cause  of  protection  (hear,  hear);  not  of  protection  to  one  class,  or 
one  interest,  but  of  protection  to  all  classes  and  all  interests, — be- 
cause he  wished  for  protection  against  the  dangers  of  those  hours  of 
darkness  and  trouble,  which  he  trusted  in  God  were  far  from  them, 
but  which  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  might  depend  on  the 
life  of  one  man  in  France,  and  on  the  popular  cry  of  a  moment  ; 
because  he  wished  for  protection  against  those  who  might  threaten 
the  greatness  of  the  colonial  empire,  and  because  he  thought  that 
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protoction  would  be  best  found  in  a  generous  course  of  legislation. 
He  Toted  for  the  measure  becausO)  in  the  language  of  the  beautiful 
prayer  which  they  daily  read,  he  wished  to  cast  aside  all  partial 
affections/private  interests,  and  prejudices,  and  humbly  to  do  all  he 
could  for  the  settlement  of  this  question  proposed  by  those  whose 
peculiar  province  it  was  to  sway  the  destinies  of  this  great  country  ; 
and  because  he  wished  to  add  liis  mite  towards  the  welfare  of  the 
poorer,  but  not  less  loyal,  classes  of  his  fellow  subjects. 

Mr.  W.  Dbrokh  assured  the  House  that  he  addressed  it  only  from 
an  imperative  sense  of  duty,  and  having  claimed  that  indulgence  it 
always  extended  to  those  who  addressed  it  for  the  first  timu,  he  said, 
he  had  refrained  from  expressing  his  opinions  on  the  night  the  KiKht 
Hon.  Baronet  introduced  his  plan,  because  it  semed  a  general  under- 
standing that  the  merits  of  the  question  should  not  then  be  entered 
into,  and  because  he  wished  to  remove  from  himself  the  imputation 
of  having  formed  a  hasty  judgment  on  this  great  and  important 
matter,  lie  was  glad  he  had  so  abstained  from  expressing  his  sen- 
timents,  because  he  had  since  then  met,  in  his  own  county,  a  very 
large  body  of  his  constituents.  The  subject  was  one  of  the  highest 
importance;  it  involved  nothing  less  than  this — whether  they  should 
wipe  from  the  statute-book  those  legislative  enactments  for  the  pro- 
tection of  native  industry  which  the  wisdom  of  their  forefathers  had 
placed  there,  and  which  had  been  continued  by  the  united  wisdom 
of  men  of  different  political  opinions  ;  but  wlio  were  all  alike 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  this  great  country.  Under  those  laws 
this  country  had  arrived  at  its  present  eminence  in  the  scale  of 
nations,  and  it  was  for  those  who  guided  its  counsels  at  the  })resent 
time  to  prove  that  the  laws  which  had  always  been  treated  as  wise, 
prudent,  and  safe,  were  exactly  the  reverse,  and  ought  to  be  expunged 
from  the  statute-book,  and  that  they  ought  to  legislate  in  such  a  man. 
nor  as  to  do  everything  to  open  the  door  for  the  foreigner  to  com- 
pete with  them  in  their  own  markets.  From  the  extensive  change 
they  were  now  called  on  to  make,  no  one  would  believe  that  the 
present  laws  wore  proposed  and  received  the  deliberate  sanction  of 
Parliament  only  in  1H42,  when  the  principle  of  protection  was 
avowed  and  acknowledged.  Yet  in  1846  they  were  called  on  to  abolish 
them.  That  measure  had  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
formed  of  it ;  under  its  operation  the  producer  of  corn  had  not  made 
more  than  a  fair  profit,  and  the  consumer  had  not  been  charged  an 
extravagant  ))rice  for  that  article.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had 
instanced  the  thriving  condition  of  the  country  during  the  last  three 
years  ;  but  during  the  whole  of  that  time  they  had  been  under  the 
operation  of  that  very  law  of  1842  ;  yet  in  the  next  sentence  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  called  on  them  to  aboliiih  that  law  !  Anxious  as 
he  might  be  to  support  the  Qovernment  on  general  questions,  he 
could  not  do  so  contrary  to  the  best  judgment  he  was  able  to  form 
(hoar,  hear).  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  hoped  that  their  manu- 
factures would  be  taken  in  exchange  for  corn  ;  but  at  the  present 
moment,  this  was  not  the  case.  Was  not  this  measure  then  an 
experiment  tried  on  the  native  industry  of  the  country  ?  He 
feared  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  render  this  country  dependent 
on  foreign  nations  for   the   supply  of  the   first  necessary  of  life. 
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and  he  contended,  that,  as  they  had  done  at  present,  other 
countries  in  cases  of  emergency  would  prohibit  exportation.  They 
had  then  to  take  into  consideration  the  effect  which  such  a  revision 
in  the  Com  Laws  would  have  upon  those  for  whom,  and  in  reference 
to  whose  interests,  likewise  national  interests,  those  laws  had  been 
originally  designed  ;  and  as  to  the  justice  of  the  interference  at 
present  contemplated,  there  could  be,  in  impartial  minds,  but  one 
opinion.  The  Honourable  Gentleman  then  read  a  portion  of  a  letter 
on  this  subject  which  he  had  received,  and  which,  he  represented,  set 
the  question  in  a  very  clear  light : — ^  The  argument  for  free  trade  in 
com  will  be  urged  on  the  ground  that,  whatever  necessity  there  may 
be,  for  purposes  of  revenue,  to  continue  duties  on  less  important 
commodities,  articles  of  subsistence  are  the  last  that  should  be  taxed. 
— Granted.  Give  the  cultivator  fair  play.  Exempt  him  from  taxa- 
tion, and  he  will  readily  meet  the  world  in  his  own  field  of  industry. 
The  bounty  of  Providence,  the  principle  of  fertility,  will  always 
insure  an  ample  profit  to  his  industry  and  skill.  But  the  question 
before  the  country  is  not  whether  articles  of  subsistence  ought  to  be 
taxed.  They  are  taxed,  and  that  to  an  enormous  amount.  I'he 
question  is,  whether  this  taxation  shall  bear  entirely  on  the  producer, 
or  whether  it  shall  be  partly  distributed  among  the  consumers,  by 
the  operation  of  the  present  system  of  Com  Law  ?  The  price  of 
every  other  article  comprises  not  only  the  cost  of  production,  and  a 
profit  on  that  cost,  but  also  whatever  tax  or  duty  may  have  been 
imposed  on  it  by  the  state.  Why  should  the  produce  of  land  be  an 
exception  to  this  rule  ?  The  answer  will  be  that,  so  long  as  the  pro- 
ducer obtains  a  price  sufficient  to  give  him  a  profit,  he  is  not  preju- 
diced by  the  alleged  taxation — he  may  fairly  bear  it ;  and  the  weight 
cannot  justly  be  transferred  to  the  consumer  ;  especially  with  respect 
to  an  article  which  is  the  first  necessary  of  life,  and  the  price  of 
which  so  materially  affects  the  poorest  classes.  Land,  however 
highly  taxed,  yields  this  profit,  as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  a 
further  surplus,  namely,  rent.  A  Corn  Law,  therefore,  makes  the 
consumer  pay  the  landlord's  rent ;  and  the  whole  question  is  a  land- 
lord's question,  and  nothing  else.  Rejoinder : — Rent  is  not  a  direct 
object  in  this  question  ;  it  is  incidental  to  it,  and  nothing  beyond 
that.  The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  that  of  joint  capitalists 
in  the  production  of  corn,  &c.  The  occupier  finds  moveable  capital, 
labour,  seed,  horses,  implements;  the  owner  finds  fixed  capital, 
dwelling-house,  bams,  stables,  dairies,  granaries,  cart  and  waggon 
sheds,  cattle  lodges,  piggeries,  fences,  gates,  &c.  On  the  poorest 
soils  which  pay  for  cultivation,  the  landlord  receives  little,  if  any- 
thing, more  than  his  proportion  of  profit  on  his  fixed  capital,  deduct- 
ing land-tax,  quit- rents,  &c.  Are  these  less  fertile  soils  to  be  culti- 
vated ?  Can  the  nation  afford  to  lose  them  ?  That  is  the  question. 
If  they  are  to  be  retained  by  adequate  prices,  then  those  prices  will 
give  an  increased  profit  to  lands  of  superior  quality,  through  all  the 
degrees,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  House-rent  is  an  incident 
to  the  great  and  main  question,  whether  the  vast  breadth  of  inferior 
and  highly  taxed  soils  is  to  be  abandoned,  under  the  discouragement 
of  inadequate  price,  occasioned  by  foreign  competition  of  compara- 
tively untaxed  corn  raised  on  superior  soils  abroad  at  a  far  less  cost.'' 
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The  Honourable  Geutleman  concluded  by  thanking  the  House  for 
the  attention  with  which  it  had  liBtencd  to  this,  his  first  address  to 
it ;  and  by  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  Divino  Providence,  which 
had  hitherto  so  exalted  the  nation,  would  continue  to  guide  its  destiny, 
making  it  an  example  of  good  government  at  home,  and  teaching  to 
it  moderation  and  justice  in  its  dealings  with  foreign  countries. 

Sir  J.  Walsh  thought  that  those  gentlemen  who  were  represen- 
tatives of  the  interests  of  agricultural  districts  had  every  motive  for 
now  addressing  the  House,  and  ho  was  also  of  opinion  that  tliey  had 
a  fair  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  House.  It  would  bo  allowed 
that  they  wore  the  representatives  of  great  interests,  and  the  organs 
of  opinions  which,  if  they  had  lost  weight  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet,  were  still  the  opinions  of  a  large  and  influen- 
tial portion  of  the  community  ;  and  they  were  further  entitled  to  a 
hearing  on  the  present  occasion,  because,  in  some  degree,  they 
appeared  to  defend  themselves  from  charges  and  imputations  of  a  most 
personal  character,  and  recklessly  and  unjustifiably  levelled  against 
them  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.  Hon.  Gentlemen  who  had 
hitherto  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  preserved  a  studious  and 
stubborn  silence,  had  held  up  the  landed  proprietors  to  the  gaze  of 
tlie  country  as,  to  use  tlieir  very  language,  the  weak  and  ignorant 
advocates  of  an  odious  and  selfish  policy.  In  answering  assertions 
like  these,  they  presented  themselves  under  circumstances  of  great 
disadvantage,  deprived,  as  they  had  been,  by  the  sudden  change  in 
the  opinions  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  of  that  powerful  advocacy 
of  their  cause  on  which,  on  former  occasions,  they  were  accustomed 
to  rely.  Although,  however,  in  introducing  the  present  measure, 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  accompanied  it  with  what  he  termed 
compensation,  ho  had  not  taken  into  account  what  might,  in  the 
end,  prove  of  groat  value  to  the  cause  of  the  agriculturists,  the  re- 
sult of  leaving  them  to  fight  their  own  battles  and  defend  their  own 
characters  (hear,  hear).  In  the  first  place,  distinctly  and  emphati- 
cally they  had  to  deny  that  the  question  was  a  question  of  rent,  and 
rent  only ;  but  even  if  they  were  to  argue  it  upon  that  narrow  basis, 
and  assume  that  rent  alone  should  be  considered,  it  would  be  proved 
that  it  was  a  question  of  the  verv  greatest  importance,  not  solely  to 
those  receiving  the  rent,  but  to  the  country  at  large.  From  a  return 
moved  for  by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Villicrs), 
it  was  found,  that  in  the  year  184*2,  there  had  been  assessed 
to  the  income  tax,  as  rent,  £45,7>00,()00,  and  this  was  for  Great 
Britain  alone;  and  when  they  added  the  probable  rental  of  Ireland, 
which  they  might  fairly  estimato  at  from  £15,000,000  to  £20,000,000 
more,  it  would  be  acknowledged  that  interests  in  which  such  a  sum 
88  £60,000,000  was  involved,  were  of  an  importance  to  demand 
respect  and  consideration.  Mr.  M'Culloch,  an  eminent  authority, 
estimated  the  number  of  landed  proprietors  in  Great  Britain  at 
200,000,  a  number  exclusive  of  families  and  dependents,  and  on 
that  ground  it  would  be  improper  to  look  upon  the  question  as  one 
of  a  mere  class  interest.  JSut  this  was  arguing  the  matter  as  one  of 
rent,  viewing  it  in  that  nenso  to  which  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
wished  it  to  be  restricted,  and  to  which  they  (the  agriculturists) 
refUsed  to  confine  it.  It  involved  the  fortunes  and  the  prosperity  of 
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the  tenant-former  and  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  who  had  introduced  the  measure  now  before  the  House 
supported  it  on  the  ground  that  the  impulse  which  the  relaxation  of 
protective  duties  would  give  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  greater 
facilities  which  the  farmer  would  then  have  for  purchasing  the  vari- 
ous articles  necessary  to  his  occupation,  and  the  greater  cheapness 
of  all  commodities  in  general  use,  would  prove  an  equivalent  to  the 
loss  which  those  engaged  in  agriculture  would  sustain  from  the  with- 
drawal of  protection.  That  was  the  argument  of  the  Right  Hon. 
3aronet,  and  he  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  only  wished  he  were  as  well  satisfied 
of  its  correctness  as  of  the  sincerity  with  which  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  made  his  statement.  He  contended  that  the  profits  of  the 
farmer  would  not  be  diminished;  but  it  was  plain  and  palpable  that, 
once  exposed  to  foreign  competition,  all  their  profits  would  be  beaten 
down,  and  that  all  the  chances  of  success  which  hitherto  they  had 
enjoyed  would  be  effectually  and  irremediably  removed.  It  was 
possible  that  either  of  these  opinions  might  be  the  correct  one ;  but 
what  was  utterly  impossible  and  absurd,  according  to  the  most  known 
doctrines  of  political  economy,  and  the  simplest  dictates  of  common 
sense,  was  that,  in  the  event.of  the  measure  submitted  being  carried, 
the  landed  proprietor  alone  would  suffer,  and  that  the  farmer  and 
the  agricultural  labourer  would  not  be  equally  injured.  The  farmers 
knew  well  the  bearings  of  the  question,  and  the  nature  of  the  draw- 
backs upon  the  prosperity  of  their  particular  occupation.  They  knew 
well  that  they  had  to  contend  with  the  diversity  of  the  seasons, — 
changes  which  Providence  had  ordained,  and  against  which  no  legis- 
lature could  guard  ;  that  they  were,  at  all  times  exposed  to  the 
changes  in  the  circulating  medium,  and  the  alternations  of  progress 
and  decay  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  districts,  which 
alternations  were  a  condition  of  commerce  and  manufacture  that  no 
human  wisdom  could  foresee  or  prepare  for  ;  and,  knowing  all  that, 
acquainted  with  the  many  and  various  circumstances  affecting  the 
profits  on  his  industry  and  skill,  the  farmer  asked — and  had  a  right 
to  demand — that  he  should  be  protected  from  the  additional 
cause  of  fluctuation  in  his  trade  which  would  result  from  a  compulsion 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  foreigner  (hear).  There  was  an- 
other very  grave  and  important  consideration  for  the  House  in  deal- 
ing with  this  question.  What  were  the  evils  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  remedy?  What  was  the  state  of  things  in  this 
country  which  required  the  application  of  an  experiment  which  had, 
in  some  degree,  at  least,  been  admitted  to  be  hazardous  ?  The  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  had  appealed  to  the  experience,  the  short,  limited, 
and  as  he  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  thought,  inconclusive  experience  of  the 
last  three  years.  He  thought  he  might  be  permitted,  in  viewing  this 
question,  to  a  wider  scope,  and  direct  their  views  to  the  result  of 
protection  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Although  the  Com  Laws 
had  been  subjected  to  several  changes  and  modifications,  the  principle 
on  the  whole  had  been  that  of  a  high,  valid  protection  (hear,  hear). 
What  had  been  accomplished  under  that  system  of  protection? 
The  population  of  the  country  from  1815  to  1845  had  increased 
from  about  13,000,000,  to  somewhat  over  19,000,000  ;  he  thought 
that  about  6,000,000  had  been  added  to  the  population  of  the  coun- 
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try.  What  had  been  the  history  of  its  commerce  and  manufactures 
during  that  period  ?  The  Hon.  Gentleman  opposite  told  them  that 
the  Com  Law  restricted  commerce  and  prevented  its  expanding, 
and  that,  owing  to  the  Corn  Law,  our  trade  and  commerce  had  not 
reached  their  natural  dimensions ;  but  if  they  looked  at  the  facts, 
they  would  find  that  there  was  no  country  in  the  world,  at  any 
period  of  the  world,  in  which  commerce  and  manufactures  had 
developed  themselves  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity  as  ours  had 
done  during  the  last  thirty  years  (hear,  hear).  Whether  they  looked 
to  our  cotton  manufactures,  to  our  woollen  manufactures,  or  to  our 
iron  manufactures,  there  might  be  a  different  rate  of  progress  in 
each,  but  there  had  been  an  immense  advance  in  all;  and  in  the 
face  of  all  this,  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  they  found  that  this  great 
additional  population  had  been  supplied  with  grain  from  their  own 
country.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  this  great  result,  and  that  it 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  a  system  which  had  produced  a  state  of 
prosperity  and  of  progressive  advance  which  was  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  (hear,  hear).  But  it  was  argued  that,  as  they 
made  this  progress,  and  were  about  to  add  6,000,000  more  to  our 
population,  we  could  not  meet  .the  additional  consumption,  as  we 
could  not  grow  more  quarters  of  wheat.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  the  agriculture  of  this  coun- 
try was  more  ready  to  take  a  great  stride  in  advance ;  there  never 
was  a  period  in  which  more  capital  was  seeking  employment  in  land 
than  at  this  period,  if  proper  security  were  afforded,  and  various  in- 
formation as  to  agricultural  improvement  had  been  circulated  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
He  believed  that  the  science  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  in  its 
infancy.  The  Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South  Lancashire  (Lord 
£gerton),  on  movini;  the  Address  to  her  Majesty  made  the  remark 
that  agriculture  was  itself  a  manufacture  of  produce.  Let  it  then, 
be  compared  with  other  branches  of  our  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  it  would  be  found  that  agriculture  suffered  many  heavy  burdens 
from  which  trade  and  manufactures  were  exempt  (hear,  hear). 
The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  considered  the  state  of  Ireland,  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  sudden  resolution  he  had  come  to  regard- 
ing the  Corn  Laws  was  the  state  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  (Sir  John 
Walsh)  should  not  be  disposed  to  treat  that  subject  with  anything 
approaching  to  levity.  He  was  too  well  acquainted  and  too  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  country  not  to  feel  apprehensions  from 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and  he  admitted  that  there 
was  no  practicable  measure  which  ought  not  to  be  adopted  to 
alleviate  or  guard  against  so  serious  a  calamity  (hear,  hear).  But 
he  did  not  understand  why  a  calamity  which,  though  pressing,  must 
be  temporary,  should  be  the  ground  for  such  a  measure  as  this  (hear, 
hear).  He  did  not  consider  that  the  present  state  of  Ireland 
afforded  a  justification  for  the  present  alteration  of  the  Corn 
Laws ;  on  the  contrary,  the  general  state  of  Ireland  furnished  a 
strong  argument  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  system  (hear, 
hear).  Any  argument  in  favour  of  the  Com  Laws  applied  in  the 
strongest  degree  to  Ireland.  Ireland  was  peculiarly  an  agricultural 
country  (hear,  hear);  its  vast  population,  denser  in -proportion  to 
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square  miles  than  the  population  of  this  country,  was  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  agriculture.  The  trade  in  agricultural  produce  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  was  one  of  the  strongest  links  and  bonds 
of  the  union  (hear,  hear).  There  were  two  links  and  bonds  of  the 
union  ;  one  bond  was  the  trade  in  agricultural  produce ;  the  other 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  If  you  destroy  one,  take  care 
you  do  not  lose  the  other  (hear,  hear).  He  could  not  sit  down 
without  adverting  to  another  subject.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
had  based  the  adoption  of  his  measure  upon  the  experience  of  the 
last  three  years.  He  (Sir  J.  Walsh)  thought  there  was  another 
cause  which  had  had  a  most  powerful  effect  in  forwarding  this 
measure  ;  he  thought  that  to  the  organization  of  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League,  and  to  the  funds  raised  by  that  body,  to  which  the 
public  had  been  induced  to  subscribe  so  largely,  was  to  be 
mainly  attributed  the  resolution  which  the  House  was  called  upon 
to  adopt.  During  the  last  25  years,  this  was  the  second  associa- 
tion which  had  produced  an  important  effect  upon  the  policy  and 
the  legislation  of  this  country.  Read  the  history  of  the  first  and 
solve  this  problem  :  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  next  association 
shall  crush  the  independence  of  Parliament  ?  (hear).  This  was  an 
evil  which  some  day  or  other,  by  some  Minister  or  other,  must  be 
grappled  with.  It  was  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  long  co-exist 
with  any  system  of  regular  policy  or  orderly  government ;  it  must  in 
the  end  be  wholly  destructive  of  the  independence  and  utility  of 
representative  government.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  most 
dangerous  experiment  upon  the  resources  of  the  country ;  and  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  doubly  dangerous  when  he  remembered  that 
it  was  to  be  mainly  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  that  associa- 
tion, the  mere  existence  of  which  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  every  lover  of  order  and  good  government,  and 
which  all  men  entertaining  those  opinions  were  bound  to  oppose. 
He  should  oppose  the  measures  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  not  on 
the  ground  of  their  probable  influence  upon  rent  only,  but  because 
of  the  danger  which  might  arise  from  mistakes  in  the  calculations  of 
her  Majesty's  Government.  If  those  calculations  proved  to  be  in 
any  degree  erroneous,  such  a  mistake  would  involve  the  interests  not 
merely  of  a  class,  but  might  destroy  the  prosperity  of  an  empire 
(hear). 

Mr.  a.  B.  Hope  said  he  doubted  whether  the  present  House  of 
Commons  could  consider  that  they  were  legally  cognizant  of  the 
present  question  (*'  hear,  hear,"  and  laughter).  They  were  elected 
in  the  year  1841,  when  the  Right  Honourable  Member  forTamworth 
was  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Opposition.  There  was  then  a 
struggle  made,  and  afterwards  continued,  against  the  free  trade 
doctrines,  and  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  led  them  in  that 
struggle.  The  Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  declared  in 
favour  of  free  trade— it  was  the  last  effort  of  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment ;  an  Administration  which  had  become  effete  in  the  natural 
course  of  events.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  last  Parliament  the 
Right  Honourable  Baronet  opposed  free  trade,  and  compelled  the 
Noble  Lord  to  appeal  to  the  country  ;  that  appeal  was  made,  the 
present  House  of  Commons  was  returned  as  a  protectionist  Parlia. 
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monti  and  tlie  Riffht  Honourable  Baronet  was  chosen  aa  the  lender 
of  the  protootionist  party  ;  yet  .now,  in  the  yvur  1H46,  the  same 
Right  Honourable  Baronet  came  forward  and  called  upon  them  to 
adopt  a  measure  far  stronger  and  more  Hweeping  than  any  that  even 
the  Voble  Lord  had  ever  proposed,  lie  would  ask  were  they  prc- 
jwrod  to  change  that  which  had  been  the  policy  of  Kngland  for 
centuries?  Ought  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  fifth  HoKHion  to 
send  such  u  bill  to  the  Upper  House  ?  Would  they  call  upon  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  move  such  a  bill  fVom  the  woolsack — that  anciifnt 
emblem  of  protection  to  British  industry — the  scat  long  a  menimto 
of  that  whiuh  had  been  the  glory  and  the  pride  of  the  Parliament  of 
England,  but  whicli  was  now  to  yield  up  its  honours  to  what  was 
called  **  true  (/onservative  policy  ?**  This  was  a  strange  course  for 
the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  to  recommend,  and  one  cvidciitly 
contemptuous  towards  the  party  which  had  hitherto  supported  him. 
The  Right  Honourable  Baronet  might  liave  told  them,  as  hu  had 
done  upon  former  occasions,  tliat  three  courses  were  open  to  him  (a 
laugh),  ho  might  have  dissolved  the  Parliament,  or  preferred  the 
more  objectionable  course  which  he  had  adopted,  or  he  might  have 
handed  the  (Government  over  to  the  Noble  Lord  opposite,  and 
tendered  him  a  frank  and  cordial  support  (hear,  hear).  That  would 
have  been  an  heroic  attempt  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  country 
that  would  have  won  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  golden  opinions 
fVom  his  supporters  (hear,  liear).  The  present  head  of  the  Covern- 
ment  ought  not  to  have  appropriated  to  himself  a  Whig  measure; 
ho  surely  ought  not  to  liave  taken  to  himself  the  credit  of  their 
policy—  the  Government  should,  instead  of  that,  have  been  offered 
to  the  Noble  Lonl  ('♦  hear,  hear,"  fVom  Hir  Robert  Peel).  Whether 
events  might  prove  the  new  measures  to  be  wise  and  expedient,  it  was 
impossible  to  nay  ;  but  be  they  right  or  be  they  wrong,  hu  should 
vote  with  the  Hon.  Member  for  Bristol. 

Lord  Handon  said  he  should  say  nothing  to  those  who  on  that 
tide  declared  their  intention  to  support  a  measure  of  which  they  dis- 
approved; however,  in  the  present  day  the  side  of  the  House  on 
which  a  Member  sat,  did  by  no  means  indicate  the  opinions  which 
he  entertained.  In  saying  thus  much,  he  was  bound  also  to  say, 
that  the  argimients  adduced  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  did  by  no 
means  citrry  conviction  to  his  mind  ;  the  experience  of  three  years 
did  not  supply  a  suilieient  indication  of  facts  to  warrant  them  in 
coming  to  hucI)  u  concluHion  as  that  to  which  the  Right  J  ion.  J)aro- 
net  sought  to  lead  them  in  his  attempt  to  overturn  a  system  which 
had  been  so  long  establiNhed.  They  luid  been  told  that  labour  and 
food  did  not  in  their  prices  reciprocally  act  upon  each  other ;  but 
for  the  purpoMu  of  giving  the  negative  to  that  assertion,  he  should 
desire  any  one  to  compare  with  the  prices  of  food  the  wages  of 
hand-loom  weaverM  and  of  agricultural  labourers,  at  any  time  and 
under  almoNt  any  circumstances  which  they  might  think  proper  to 
select;  and  hu  hoped  that  they  would  at  the  same  time  compare 
wages  on  the  continent  and  in  Kngland,  when  they  would  not  fail  to 
observe  the  marked  difference  which  subnisted  between  them.  He 
feared  that  the  eflcct  of  the  proposed  measure  would  be  to  render 
the  sphere  of  competition  larger  and  larger  every  day,  and  he  saw 
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no  ground  in  the  experience  of  tlixee  years  of  peculiar  and  artificial 
circumstances  to  justify  the  policy  which  they  were  about  to  pursue. 
If  they  looked  at  France,  America,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  they 
would  see  that  no  country  had  yet  dared  to  leave  agriculture  without 
protection.  They  should  recollect,  also,  that  if  there  were  an  abund- 
ance of  food  in  other  countries,  there  would  probably  be  an  abundant 
crop  here  also,  and  then  there  must  be  a  glut  He  hoped,  also,  that 
the  condition  of  the  farmer  would  not  be  forgotten  ;  he  could  not 
change  his  residence,  or  transfer  his  capital,  or  enlarge  or  curtail 
his  operations  ;  he  was,  as  it  were,  tied  to  a  stake.  He  said,  there- 
fore, that  the  condition  of  the  farmer  was  peculiarly  helpless  and 
exposed,  and  that  it  required  their  more  particular  attention  (hear). 
He  thought  it  no  mean  consideration  that  they  should  make  so  large 
a  change,  and  expect  that  £40,000,000  should  be  diverted  from  one 
channel  and  run  in  another  direction  ;  but  though  he  felt  this  less 
than  some  Honourable  Members,  and  though  he  believed  the  land- 
lords would  but  suffer  some  inconvenience,  he  must  look  especially 
to  the  farmers  and  the  labourers,  for  not  only  would  the  farmers 
suffer,  but  the  whole  body  of  labourers.  The  farmers  in  the  first 
part  of  the  struggle  would  employ  fewer  hands,  they  would  work 
harder  themselves,  they  would  give  more  employment  to  their  chil- 
dren, but  in  the  result  the  laud  would  be  worse  and  worse  cultivated, 
and  in  the  end  the  farmers  would  bring  on  their  own  ruin,  whilst  the 
labourers  under  them  would  be  standing  idle  and  enduring  great 
suffering.  These  reasons  did  lead  him  to  consider  well  before  he 
consented  to  make  this  great  change,  and  to  doubt  whether  the  con- 
clusions which  had  become  almost  a  matter  of  faith,  and  insisted 
upon  by  Hon.  Members  who  were  then  sitting  below  him,  could  be 
eradicated  from  his  mind  by  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
(hear,  hear)  ;  and  whether,  if  they  analyzed  each  result  one  by  one, 
they  would  not  find  a  special  reason  for  it.  Having  said  so  much,  it 
would  be  expected  that  he  should  explain  why  he  came  to  his  pre- 
sent conclusions  (hear,  hear).  He  found  that  the  country  must  be 
governed.  He  felt  this,  that  upon  a  question  of  this  nature,  unless 
it  was  supported  by  the  great  mass  of  enlightened  opinion,  there 
was  no  chance  of  its  maintaining  its  ground  in  such  a  country  as 
this.  He  found  that  when  opinions  hostile  to  protection  had  been 
pronounced  by  the  great  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and 
that  it  was  now  opposed  by  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  ever  sat  in 
the  Government  except  two,  it  was  no  longer  a  matter  for  discussion ; 
but  the  only  question  was  the  way  of  doing  it.  He  looked  upon  it, 
as  the  French  said,  as  un  faU  accompli^ — it  was  settled.  It  might 
be  railed  against,  but  the  country  must  be  governed,  and  when  the 
only  persons  who  could  govern  the  country  were  of  one  opinion,  the 
sooner  it  was  settled  the  better  it  would  be  for  all  parties  (hear, 
hear).  Let  Hon.  Gentlemen  around  him  struggle  and  resist,  there 
might  be  months,  or  a  year  of  embitterment,  during  which  they 
might  unsettle  every  branch  of  trade,  and  they  might  even  agricul- 
ture itself;  but  they  must  come  to  the  same  result.  He  saw,  there- 
fore,  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time.  He  believed,  also,  though 
he  had  spoken  of  the  peril  of  the  experiment,  that  he  did  not  feel 
all  the  apprehensions  entertained  by  some  of  his  Hon.  Friends ;  if 
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lie  v^iiMiSined  them  td  the  same  extent  with  them,  he  should  be 
nrepared  to  act  with  them ;  but  though  they  were  taking  a  danger- 
ous step,  for  which  there  was  no  precedent,  and  though  it  did  not 
simply  inrolve  the  question  of  protection  to  a  few  landlords,  he  did  not 
think  it  would  produce  all  the  evils  ascribed  to  it  ;  he  did  not  think 
that  millions  of  acres  would  be  thrown  out  of  culti ration,  or  that 
millions  of  labourers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  He 
looked  at  the  simple  fact,  that  he  had  seen  the  price  of  wheat  fall 
from  I35s.  to  55«.,  and  at  the  same  time  he  had  seen  that  the  land 
had  not  gone  out  of  cultivation,  nay,  that  at  this  moment 
there  was  more  labour  employed  on  the  land  (hear,  hear,  hear). 
Although  there  might  be  great  evils,  and  although  we  might  be 
exposed  to  fluctuations  from  which  we  had  been  hitherto  exempt, 
he  would  not,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  land  would 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  or  that  labour  would  remain  unem- 
ployed. He  could  not  but  see  that  so  far  from  land  being  unused, 
many  acres  of  land  had  been  enclosed,  and,  notwithstanding  much 
individual  misery,  he  believed  that  the  state  of  England  would  be 
still  safe,  and  that  she  would  ride  over  the  breakers.  He  saw  in 
this  act,  indeed,  a  hazardous  experiment ;  at  the  same  time,  not 
sharing  to  their  full  extent  in  the  apprehensions  felt  by  others,  and 
not  seeing  how,  in  the  result,  they  must  not  ultimately  come  to 
what  was  now  proposed,  he  felt  bound  to  give  it  his  support.  The 
Corn  Laws  were  not  a  question  of  religion,  of  faith,  or  of  morals, 
and  he  must  pursue  that  course  which  he  believed  to  be  most  con- 
sistent with  the  real  interests  of  the  country  (hear,  hear). 

Lord  J.  Russell — I  believe,  Sir,  that  I  am  the  first  member 
who  has  risen  on  this  side  of  the  House  (cheers)  on  the  important — 
the  very  important — question  now  before  us ;  and,  while  I  shall  give 
my  vote  on  the  same  side  with  the  Noble  Lord  who  has  just 
addressed  the  House,  I  can  say  that  I  shall  do  it  with  better 
heart  and  hope  than  that  Noble  Lord  (cheers)  as  to  the  task  we 
are  about  to  undertake.  I  will  not  attempt  to  underrate  the  import- 
ance of  this  question.  Honourable  Gentlemen  whom  we  have  heard 
speak  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  and  who  object  to  the  pro- 
positions made  to  us  by  her  Majesty^s  Ministers,  seem  to  consider 
that  they  have  said  what  is  quite  conclusive  when  they  say  that  for 
centuries  a  system  of  protection  has  been  the  system  of  legislation 
adopted  in  our  public  policy  (hear).  I  am  not  at  all  terrified.  Sir,  by 
that  denunciation.  We  know  that  for  centuries  the  system  of  reli- 
gious disabilities  was  the  system  of  legislation  adopted  in  thirt 
country ;  we  know  that  for  centuries  the  want  of  security  for  the 
liberty  of  the  person  was  the  legislative  system  adopted  in  this 
country  ;  but  happily  we  live  to  acknowledge  the  great  benefits 
which  have  flowed  from  the  destruction  of  those  systems  (hear, 
hear) ;  and  I  hope  that  we  are  now  at  the  commencement  of  the 
destruction  of  another  system  which  has  been  most  injurious  to  the 
country,  and  that  we  shall  hereafter  feel  proud  that  we  have  partici- 
pated in  laying  the  foundation  for  a  new  and  a  better  order  of  things 
(cheers).  It  appears.  Sir,  that  the  question  with  respect  to  the  Corn 
Laws,  which  in  former  years  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
particular  question  of  Corn,  has  of  late — especially  in  meetings  and. 
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discussions  in  the  country,  been  widened  to  the  whole  prin^ft^"^^^^ 
protection ;  and  those  who  defend  the  present  Corn  Laws,  and  wK(§* 
wish  to  maintain  them — avoiding  all  appearance  of  selfishness  or  of 
legislation  for  a  particular  class,  have  said  that  they  wish  all  native 
industry  to  be  protected  (cheers  from  the  Ministerial  benches)  ;  but 
the  Honourable  Gentleman  who  seconded  the  amendment  this  night 
seemed  to  confess,  at  least  he  was  sensible  that  protection  to  all 
native  industry  was  a  mere  plausible  word,  that  it  rested  on  no 
solid  foundation,  because  he  asked,  how  could  protection  be  found 
for  many  great  interests  in  the  country  ?  The  great  cotton  manu- 
factures  of  this  country,  the  great  woollen  manufactures,  the  great 
linen  manufactures  of  this  country  are  sent  abroad  to  compete  in 
markets  at  a  great  distance  from  us ;  they  are  sent  to  the  markets  of 
America  and  Asia  to  compete  with  the  fabrics  of  other  countries  ; 
we  therefore  want  no  protection  for  them  in  Sussex  or  in  Lincoln- 
shire (hear,  hear).  If  that  be  the  case,  and  if  the  great  branches  of 
our  industry  want  no  protection,  they  are  not  benefited  by  the  trifling 
and  the  trumpery  protection  which  remains  on  your  statute-book, 
and  they  are  not  benefited  by  that  protection  which  seems  to  give  to 
one  particular  class  of  industry  an  advantage.  The  great  general 
argument  of  all  writers  on  political  economy  with  regard  to  protec- 
tion applies  to  each  particular  class.  In  the  first  place  it  interferes 
with  the  due  current  of  trade  on  behalf  of  one  particular  class ;  in 
the  next  place,  it  lays  a  tax  upon  the  rest  of  the  community  for  the 
benefit  of  that  particular  class ;  and  in  the  third  place,  that  this 
particular  object  is  not  attained,  and  that  the  very  classes  it  seeks  to 
benefit  lose  by  this  pretended  protection.  Indeed,  these  propositions 
have  now  been  so  clearly  proved,  that  they  have  become  axioms  in 
political  science  (cheers).  I  was  induced  the  other  day,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Nor- 
folk, to  read  a  pamphlet,  in  answer  to  another  pamphlet  published 
by  Messrs.  Malton  and  Trimmer,  written  by  Mr.  Halesworth,  who 
says  that  every  quarter  of  com  is  raised  17«.  in  price  by  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  Corn  Laws.  If  this  be  so, — though  I  believe  it 
in  fact  to  be  a  great  exaggeration, — if  corn  and  bread  be  thus  raised 
in  price,  an  enormous  amount  of  protection  is  given  to  agriculture. 
Suppose  the  fact  were  so,  if  20,000,000  quarters  were  raised  \7s.  a 
quarter,  a  tax  of  no  less  than  £17,000,000  a  year  would  be  paid  by 
the  people  of  this  country  for  this  protection  to  agriculture.  I 
believe  that  this  statement  is  most  exaggerated,  but  still  the  prin- 
ciple is  correct ;  it  does  raise  the  price,  and  while  we  give  protection, 
as  it  is  afforded  by  the  present  law,  we  give,  what  I  will  not  call  an 
advantage,  but  an  apparent  advantage,  to  a  particular  class,  which 
is  injurious  to  the  other  classes.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Hampshire,  who  seconded  the  amendment  in  terms  which 
were  so  temperate  and  so  unobjectionable  (cheers),  stated  that  a 
difference  ought  to  be  made  between  those  in  whose  occupations 
more  manual  labour  is  employed  and  those  in  whose  occupations 
there  is  less  manual  labour  and  in  which  machinery  is  more  em- 
ployed. Now,  I  do  not  see  the  foundation  for  any  such  distinction. 
Suppose  5,000,000  are  employed  in  a  trade  in  which  machinery  is 
used,  and  others  are  employed  in  a  trade  where  there  is  little 
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it  machinery,  that  is  not  a  good  ground  why  one  should  receive  the 
'^  pvotecticm  of  the  Legislature,  and  why  the  other  should  not  enjoy 
that  protection.  Well,  then.  Sir,  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  system  of 
protection  be  in  itself  an  evil,  as  the  great  writers  have  laid  it 
down,  the  question  comes  to  be,  *'  What  course  ought  we  to  take 
to  get  rid  of  this  protection  ?^*  And  here  I  must  say,  that  the  writers 
who  have  vn-itten  most  ably  on  this  subject — I  refer  to  Adam  Smith 
and  to  Bicardo,  and  to  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Huskisson  as  states- 
men— have  not  pointed  out  in  what  way  we  are  to  get  rid  of  this 
protection,  how  we  are  to  eradicate  this  vice.  On  this  subject  they 
have  thrown  little  light,  possibly  because  there  was  little  which  a 
theoretical  writer  could  throw  upon  it.  I  confess  that  I  agree  with 
the  Noble  Lord  who  last  spoke,  that  a  great  transition  cannot  be 
made  without  incurring  the  risk  at  least  of  considerable  suffering 
(cheers  from  the  Ministerial  side).  Circumstances  may  be  so  pros, 
perous  that  we  may  avoid  it,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  risk  the  prediction 
that  if  we  get  rid  of  protection,  though  we  promote  eventually  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  we  shall  not  for  a  time  incur  a  considerable 
sacrifice.  I  think  that  this  admission  has  been  made  by  all  who  have 
thought  upon  the  subject.  Some  may  speak  of  a  panic,  others,  as 
landlords,  of  the  difficulties  of  making  arrangements  as  far  as  different 
classes  are  concerned ;  but  all  will  admit  that  there  is  a  material,  a 
considerable  danger,  of  some  loss  of  capital  and  of  some  diminution 
of  profits.  I  come  then  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  opposite,  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  proposed  to 
treat  this  question.  I  agree  with  the  Noble  Lord  that  I  do  not 
think  he  has  laid  his  grounds  broadly  and  extensively  enough  in  point 
of  time  (cheers).  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  measures  to  which 
he  might  have  alluded.  He  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  referring 
to  them,  because  I  believe  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet  bv 
which  those  measures  were  introduced.  I  allude  to  the  measures 
of  Mr.  Huskisson,  which  in  many  cases  substituted  a  moderate  duty, 
and  did  away  generally  with  prohibitory  duties.  I  will  not  make  any 
statement  of  figures,  but  I  will  say,  generally,  that  I  think  the  duty 
on  silk  having  been  made  a  moderate  duty  from  prohibition  in  1825 
or  1826,  in  1837  and  1838  we  found  the  import  of  raw  silk  had 
increased  more  than  100  per  cent. ;  with  respect  to  French  gloves, 
with  regard  to  which  there  was  a  great  alarm,  the  increase  in  the 
article  of  hides  and  skins  necessary  to  make  gloves,  was  57  per 
cent,  in  the  course  of  about  ten  years  after  those  duties  were 
reduced  ;  with  regard  to  wool,  the  reduction  to  ]d.  a.  pound  produced 
a  great  increase  in  the  price  of  the  article,  an  article  the  produce  of 
the  British  agriculturist ;  the  French  wool  being  introduced  at  that 
low  duty,  the  exports  increased  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  I  think 
the  tod  of  wool  rose  from  25s.  to  nearly  40«.  These  are  instances 
among  many  that  may  be  quoted  from  the  history  of  the  last  and 
the  present  centuries,  showing  the  benefit  of  at  least  reducing 
duties  (hear,  hear).  But,  then,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  pro- 
posed a  plan  which  goes  beyond  the  mere  reduction  of  duties  to  a 
moderate  amount,  thereby  increasing  the  import ;  he  has  proposed, 
with  regard  to  the  duties  on  Corn,  that  after  three  years  they  shall 
altogether  cease.    Now,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Right  Hoiu 
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Gentleman  had  undertaken  this  task  in  1842  in  a  different  spirit, 
and  had  made  a  far  greater  reduction  in  the  duties  on  Corn  than  he 
then  made,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  agriculturists  as  a  body, 
and  better  for  the  country  in  general ;  but,  as  matters  stand  now,  I 
am  ready  to  say,  seeing  the  contest  that  is  going  on — seeing  the 
struggle  that  would  go  on  if  you  attempted  any  intermediate  step 
either  of  a  sliding  scale  over  a  few  shillings,  or  a  small  fixed  duty,  I 
am  prepared  to  say,  as  indeed  I  have  already  said  in  public,  that  I 
think  the  abolition  of  the  duty  is  the  most  expedient  course  for  a 
Government  to  propose  to  Parliament  (cheers).     Considering  the 
plan  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  as  a  great  measure,  as  a  mea- 
sure that  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  completely  new  principle 
with  regard  to  our  commercial  legislation,  that  principle  being 
neither  to  foster  one  trade  nor  the  other,  neither  to  attempt  to  pro- 
mote  agriculture  nor  manufactures,  but  to  leave  them  *'  to  flourish  or 
to  fade"  according  to  the  energies  and  skill  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  believing  that  is  the  sound  principle,  I  am  prepared  to 
give  every  support  I  can  to  the  plan  brought  forward  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  (cheers).    But,  Sir,  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  say,  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  he  has  introduced  it,  that 
of  having  a  new  system  of  Corn  Duties  for  three  years,  that  the 
opinion   I  had  formed   in   December,  has  been  more  and  more 
strengthened  by  everything  I  have  heard  since  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  made  his  plan  public  in  this  House  (hear,  hear).    I  hear 
from  all  parts,  from  Devonshire,  from  Roxburghshire,  from  various 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  from  various  of  the  midland  counties  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  farmers  who  have  been  consulted  upon  this  subject 
say — ^  If  we  are  to  have  the  system  of  Free  Trade  instead  of  the 
system  of  Protection,  let  us  know  at  once  what  that  system  is  to  be 
(hear,  hear).     We  would  rather  have  the  duties  immediately  re- 
pealed, than  take  the  chance  of  this  new  Corn  Law  which  you  pro- 
pose, as  breaking  our  fall,  and  as  intended  for  our  benefit"  (hear, 
hear).    Sir,  I  think  there  is  great  reason  in  that.    In  the  first  place, 
I  think  the  tenant-farmer  will  be  better  able  to  arrange  with  his 
landlord  as  to  the  particular  sums  that  he  will  have  to  pay,  if  he 
knows  at  once  what  the  state  of  the  law  is,  and  has  not  to  wait  till 
February,  1849,  to  take  the  chance  of  what  may  then  happen.     In 
the  next  place,  I  think  there  is  some  danger  to  the  farmer — but  it  is 
according,  of  course,  to  what  the  seasons  may  be.— that  in  1848,  if  the 
price  is  low,  there  may  be  a  very  considerable  accumulation  of  corn, 
and  that  a  glut  which  would  not  happen  if  trade  were  then  free,  may 
happen  if  there  is  a  sudden  reduction  from  lOs.  to  is.  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1849,  not  owing  to  the  price  of  corn,  but  owing  to  your 
previous  legislation.    In  the  next  place,  I  have  always  thought, 
that  if  there  be  a  danger  of  competition  to  the  English  farmer,  the 
danger  will  be  far  greater  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  than 
it  is  at  the  present  moment  (hear,  hear).      It  so  happens  that  in 
the  present  year,  we  know,  owing  to  the  bad  harvest  in  some  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  there  is  very  little  stock  of  corn  remain- 
ing at  Dantzic  or  Hamburgh,  or  those  parts  of  the  continent  from 
which  com  is  usually  introduced,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  any  great  stock  in  the  United  States;   there 
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is,  therefore,  no  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.     I  think 
the  way  in  which  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  duty  being  re- 
duced to  4s.  has  been  encountered  in  the  market, — for,  I  believe 
the  price  of  com  has  generally  rather  risen  than  otherwise,  is 
a   proof  that  there  is  no   great  danger  at  the   present  moment 
(hear,  hear).     If  there  be  any  danger  to  encounter,  it  is  when,  both 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  preparations 
arc  made,  the  ground  has  been  cultivated,  and  the  seed  has  been 
sown,  with  a  view  to  send  in  large  supplies  to  the  English  market, 
and  then  at  that  very  moment  the  duty  is  to  cease  (hear,  hear).     It 
is  as  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  were  to  furnish  the  farmer  with 
a  great  coat,  provided  he  wore  it  only  in  the  summer,  and  were  to 
make  it  a  condition  that  he  should  take  it  off  when  Christmas 
arrived  ("  hear,"  and  a  laugh).     The  provision  I  think  may  expose 
the  agricultural  interest  of  this  country  to  a  danger  which  it  would 
not  otherwise  encounter.    But  I  would  put  it  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  whether  he  will  not  reconsider  that  part  of  his  plan  ?  (loud 
cheers).     The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  frequently  alleged,  when 
bringing  forward  subjects  of  this   importance,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  know  the  exact  effect  of  the  duties  proposed,  until  they 
had  been  by  himself  stated  in  this  House,  and  the  opinions  of  those 
who  would  be  most  affected  by  them  taken  and  collected.     It  does 
appear  to  me,  as  as  far  I  have  heard,  that  with  respect  to  this,  which 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  intended,  no  doubt,  as  an  advantage  to  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  would  not  be 
that  advantage  (loud  cries  of  **  hear,  hear'').     I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  will  reconsider  this  part  of  his  plan. 
But, as  I  have  already  said,  I  wish  the  plan  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  succeed  ;  I  wish  to  see  his  measure  with  respect  to  corn 
successful  in  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  no  vote  of 
mine  shall  tend  in  the  least  to  endanger  a  measure  of  such  a  character 
(cheers).     If,  therefore,  when  we  come  into  committee,  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  tells  me  that  he  has  considered  the  representations 
made  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  that  upon  the  whole  he 
considers  the  delay  of  three  years,  and  the  duty  to  be  imposed  in 
the  meantime,  an  essential  part  of  his  plan,  I  for  my  part  shall  go 
out  with  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  upon  it  (loud  cheers).     I  have 
stated  thus  much  with  regard  to  the  plan  as  it  affects  corn  ;  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  say  much  with  regard  to  other  parts  of  the 
plan  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  explained  to  the  House. 
With  regard  to  sugar,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  at  this  time  to 
make  any  observation  whatever.    With  regard  to  manufactures,  I 
should  say,  generally,  that  if  the  corn  duties  are  to  be  abolished,  the 
taking  away  protection  from  manufactures,  unless  where  there  is  an 
impost  which  gives  a  considerable  revenue,  is  a  clear  duty  to  the 
agricultural  body  (loud  cries  of  "  hear,  hear").     I  think  you  are 
bound  to  show  them  that  you  abandon  protection  altogether  as  a 
principle,  as  a  principle  vicious  in  itself,  and  injurious  to  the  country, 
and  not  that  you  are  about  to  subject  them  to  any  peculiar  experi- 
ment, which  is  so  hazardous  that  you  will  not  subject 'Other  parties 
to  the  same  experiment  (hear,  hear).    I  own  I  doubt  if  in  some 
Other  instances,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  acted  upon  that 
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principle  ;  but,  however,  that  will  be  matter  of  detail  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  various  duties  (hear,  hear).  But  there  is  another 
part  of  the  subject  which  I  certainly  cannot  approach  with  any  great 
satisfaction,  from  the  difficulty  of  treating  it.  The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  has  proposed  to  give  certain  relief  with  respect  to  local 
burdens,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the  expense  of  prisons  and 
of  prosecutions.  I  think  those  amendments  in  the  law  and  upon 
their  own  grounds  just  ;  I  think  they  are  improvements  in  the 
existing  law  ;  I  did  not  hear  the  Bight  Hon.  Grentleman  say  that 
they  were  offered  as  compensation,  and  I  do  not  think  any  compen- 
sation of  that  kind  could  properly  be  offered  (hear).  But  I  confess 
I  do  not  feel  sure,  that  with  respect  to  the  general  burdens  of  the 
country,  the  landed  interest,  the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of  land, 
may  not  have  more  than  the  share  that  properly  belongs  to 
them  (hear).  It  is  a  point  upon  which  I  feel  difficulty.  But 
there  is  another  difficulty  in  this  question.  When,  about  a  year 
and  a  half  or  two  years  ago,  there  was  a  very  large  surplus  of 
about  £3,500,000  in  the  Exchequer  (or  indeed  more,  for  there  were 
increased  estimates  afterwards),  I  suggested  that  it  might  be  worth 
the  while  of  the  agricultural  interest,  if  they  could  at  all  perceive 
what  was  coming  on,  to  have  their  case  as  to  burdens  investigated, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  relief  with  regard  to  some  taxes, — I  men- 
tioned the  malt-tax,  for  instance,  which  I  thought  pressed  heavily 
upon  them  ;  but  they  would  not  hear  of  such  a  proposition  ;  they 
said,  "Protection  must  be  kept  just  as  it  is"  (hear,  hear).  When 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  came  to  distribute  those  £3,500,000,  he 
distributed  them  no  doubt  advantageously  to  many  interests  of  the 
country,  very  advantageously  to  the  trade  of  the  country,  but  with 
no  peculiar  regard  to  the  agricultural  interest  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  I 
for  one  felt  no  sympathy  for  them.  I  could  not  vote  that  they  ought 
to  have  even  the  £250,000  which  the  Hon.  Member  for  Somerset- 
shire proposed  they  should  have  granted  to  them,  because  I  thought 
as  long  as  they  clung  to  this  protection,  and  insisted  upon  having 
what  I  considered  an  unfair  advantage  against  their  fellow-country- 
men, they  had  no  claim  for  having  a  peculiar  relaxation  of  burdens. 
But,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  now  proposes  the  matter,  he  really 
would  have  little  more  surplus  to  give.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has 
fairly  so  much  as  the  £500,000  or  £600,000,  which  he  proposes.  I 
confess  freely  that  if  I  had  had  to  propose  a  scheme  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  might  have  differed  from  the  right  Hon.  Baronet^s  scheme, 
but  that  th^re  would  not  have  been  any  more  very  material  relief 
("  hear,  hear,"  and  a  laugh).  For  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  has  this 
alternative, — to  take  what  there  is  of  surplus  in  the  Exchequer,  to 
endeavour  to  lay  burdens  more  equally  which  are  now  unequal,  or 
to  propose  an  increase  of  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  bur- 
dens which  press  more  severely  on  the  landed  interest.  Now,  that 
increase  of  taxation,  I  think,  would  be  a  most  inexpedient  course  ; 
I  believe  it  would  expose  the  landed  interest  to  very  great  unpopu- 
larity ;  I  believe  nothing  they  could  gain  in  point  of  money  would 
be  equal  to  the  odium  which  would  attach  to  them,  if  it  was  to  be 
said  that  the  taxes  of  the  country  were  to  be  increased  in  order  to 
provide  a  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  (hear, 
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hear).  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  say  at  once  that  I  concur  in 
the  general  scheme  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (cheers).  I  wish 
that  the  repeal  had  been  immediate  instead  of  deferred  (cheers),  but 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  seeing  the  attachment  that  there  is  on 
the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  to  this  protective  sys- 
tem, I  think  the  advantage  so  great,  of  getting  rid  of  that  system 
as  respects  corn  in  three  years,  and  of  almost  every  other  protection 
giving  way  immediately  afterwards,  unless  it  be  really  some  case 
which  will  bear  argument,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  disturb  in  any  way 
the  settlement  of  this  question  (renewed  cheers).  This  matter  of 
Free  Trade  an^  Protection  is  not  properly  one  of  those  questions 
which  come  within  the  domain  of  party.  When  Mr.  Huskisson 
brought  forward  his  plan,  many  of  those  who  sat  on  his  own  side  of 
the  House  were  opposed  to  him  ;  many  of  us  who  sat  opposite  to 
him  gave  him  our  support.  Plans  of  moderating  duties,  and  intro- 
ducing a  tendency  towards  Free  Trade,  are  not  properly  Whig 
plans;  they  are  not  exclusively  Tory  plans  (hear,  hear).  The  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  when  Home  Secretary,  as  I  have  always 
understood,  and  as  he  himself  has  stated,  acted  most  cordially  with 
Mr.  Huskisson  in  the  promotion  of  those  measures.  And  if  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  the  glory  of  adopting  plans  of  commer- 
cial freedom  which  will  benefit  his  country,  which  will  enable  the 
poor  man  to  get  a  better  reward  for  his  labour,  which  will  increase 
the  demand  for  all  the  productions  of  this  country,  and  which,  after 
these  questions  are  settled,  will,  I  hope,  open  the  way  to  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  people  of  this  country,  hitherto  prevented  by 
their  want  of  adequate  means  of  comfort  (cheers), — if  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  has  the  glory  of  carrying  a  measure  fraught  with 
luch  large  and  beneficial  results,  let  ours  be  the  solid  satisfaction 
that,  out  of  office,  we  have  associated  together  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  and  assisting  the  triumph  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown 
(loud  and  continued  cheering). 

Sir  R.  Inglis  thought  it  must  have  afforded  some  pleasure  and 
no  small  amusment  to  his  Hon.  Friends  opposite,  to  see  so  many  of 
a  numerous  and  once  respected  party,  firing  into  each  other^s  ships 
(laughter)  He  could  not  help  asking  himself,  when  he  saw  one  after 
another  of  these  broadsides  discharged,  what  had  become  of  the 
ardent  zeal  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Durham,  of  the  erratic  chivalry 
of  the  Member  for  Stockport,  and  the  calmer  gallantry  of  his  Hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  though,  perhaps,  he  was 
reposing  under  his  laurels,  or  what  had  become  of  all  the  glowing 
zeal  of  the  new  converts  to  their  principles  (hear,  hear).  But  his 
Noble  Friend  had  now  come  to  the  rescue,  and  he  must  say,  though 
he  hoped  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  say  anything  unjust  or  that 
would  provoke  an  unkindly  feeling  in  a  debate  that  had  hitherto 
been  conducted  with  a  singular  disregard  of  all  party  provocations, — 
he  must  say  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  his  Noble  Friend  must 
have  felt  some  pleasure  when  he  found  a  party  so  divided  against  it- 
self as  they  were  that  night  (hear).  The  Noble  Lord  said  all  poli- 
tical economists  concurred  in  the  propositions  which  he  laid 
down  ;  but,  however  able  in  many  respects  the  speech  of  the  Noble 
Lord  bad  been,  he  had  left  wholly  unproved  the  three  propositiona 
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which  he  maintained.     They  might  perhaps  be  received  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  not  from  any  support  they  had  received 
from  any  arguments  by  the  Noble  Lord  (hear).     He  would  now 
advert,  for  two  or  three  minutes,  to  the  important  subject  before 
them.     His  view  of  the  principle  on  which  a  legislature  should  pro- 
ceed in  treating  such  a  subject  as  this  was,  that  they  should  endea- 
vour to  procure  the  best  supply  of  the  food  of  man  at  the  most 
moderate  and  equable  prices.     Now,  he  asked  whether,  looking  at 
the  whole  system,  which  had  lasted  for  a  generation  in  this  country, 
there  was  a  country  in  Europe  where  the  prices  had  been  maintained 
at  a  rate  so  equable  as  in  England  ?  (hear).     He  did  not  deny  that 
there  had  been  great  variations  in  prices,  but  in  comparison  with 
other  countries,  he  contended  that  in  England  they  had  been  slight. 
In  that  which  depended  on  the  providential  arrangements  of  the 
ceasons,  on  wet  weather  or  dry,  there  must  necessarily  be  great 
variations  in  price  ;  but  what  he  desired  to  enforce  was,  that  in  no 
country  in  Europe  had  these  been  so  small  as  in  England  (hear). 
The  largest  variation  that  had  been  recorded  in  the  price  in  Eng- 
land was  140  per  cent.,  taken  on  an  average  of  twenty-four  years  ; 
but  what  had  been  the  case  in  almost  every  other  country  ?    Taking 
two  sea-ports — Bordeaux  and  Rotterdam,  they  found  that  the  varia- 
tion in  the  former  was  260,  and  in  the  latter  225  per  cent.,  instead  of 
140.   In  Prussia  Proper,  it  was  212 ;  in  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania, 
248  ;  Saxony,  269  ;  Westphalia,  334  ;  and  in  the  Rhenish  Provinces 
nearly  double  what  the  variation  was  in  England  (hear).    Now,  that 
must  be  regarded  as  a  basis  of  calculation  much  more  extensive  than 
the  last  three  years  (hear),  or  than  any  apprehensions  of  a  famine, 
grievous  as  that  famine  might  be,  which  was  confined  to  one  article  of 
food  and  which  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  substitution  of  another  and 
higher  price  of  food  (hear,  hear).     He  remembered  some  years  ago 
reading  an  able  article  in  a  paper  called  the  ScotsmoTi^  relative  to 
the  evil  of  bringing  up  the  people  of  a  country  on  the  cheapest  possi- 
ble food,  for  then  they  had  nothing  upon  which  they  could  fall  back. 
And  he  apprehended  that,   having  brought  up  4,000,000  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  with  potatoes  for  their  food,  they  could  not  now 
supply  them  with  anything  as  the  fruit  of  their  own  labour  cheaper 
than  potatoes.     In  the  remarkable  speech  which  they  had  heard  a 
fortnight  ago,  from  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  they  were  informed 
that  all  the  countries  that  produced  the  potato,  had  prevented  the 
exportation  of  that  article  ;  and  proof  of  the  fact  was  laid  before 
the  House  from  Sweden,  Belgium,  and  Holland.    The  scarcity  there 
was  so  great,  that  nothing  could  be  hoped  for  from  them  in  the  pre- 
sent crisis  ;  but  this  did  not  apply,  it  would  appear,  to  other  supplies 
of  higher  kinds  of  food.     Turkey  and  Egypt  had  refused  the  export- 
ation of  the  higher  kinds  of  grain  ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  these 
could  not  be  got  from  other  quarters  of  the  world.    As  to  the  twenty 
items  of  remission,  of  which  they  had  heard  eo  much,  no  man  could 
undervalue  those  remissions  in  themselves  more  truly  than  he  did. 
He  should  have  been  better  pleased  if,  instead  of  giving  £20,000  in 
one  direction,  and  £40,000  in  another,  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  had  taken  a  larger  view  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  pro- 
posed to  assign  to  the  consolidated  fund  a  proportion  of  the  poor 
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rate  of  England  (hear).  This,  all  men,  according  to  their  ability, 
ought  to  be  liable  to  pay  ;  but  they  saw  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  income  of  the  country  did  not  contribute  as  such  one  pound  to 
the  poor,  whereas  every  acre  of  land  and  every  house  was  taxed  to 
a  considerable  extent  for  the  necessities  of  the  poor  (hear,  hear). 
They  had  been  told  that  if  they  would  agree  to  a  Committee,  the 
contrary  would  be  proved.  Was  it  meant  that  it  would  be  proved 
that  the  landed  interest  did  not  directly  pay  sixpence  to  the  poor, 
and  that  the  converse  of  his  proposition  was  true  ?  With  respect  to 
the  proposals  accompanying  the  new  changes  in  the  Corn  Law  system 
of  this  country,  he  could  not  help  adverting  to  another  interest, 
which  appeared  entirely  to  be  disregarded  by  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
in  the  scheme  then  under  consideration — he  meant  the  question  of 
rent-charges  in  lieu  of  tithe.  The  proposed  change  would  seriously 
aifect  that  question ;  for,  as  matters  at  present  stood,  though  the 
amount  of  produce  might  be  the  same,  the  money  value  would  be 
materially  reduced.  He  would  take,  for  example,  20  quarters  of 
wheat  at  50«.  This  would  yield  £125  a-year.  If  the  proposition  of 
Ministers  were  carried  into  effect,  and  the  price  of  corn  should  fall 
to  25«.,  the  portion  received  as  tithe  would  be  the  same  as  formerly, 
but  the  money  price  would  be  just  one-half  (hear,  hear).  And  yet 
this  was  proposed  to  be  done  with  reference  to  a  solemn  contract 
entered  into  almost  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and  it  had  been 
proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister  without  a  single  reference  to  the 
injustice  of  the  measure  now  referred  to  (hear).  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  prove  from  Hansard  and  from  county  newspapers  gross  instances 
of  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  many  of  those  who  supported  the 
present  proposal  of  Ministers  ;  but  it  was  needless  to  do  so.  The 
authors  of  the  measures  themselves  admitted  their  inconsistency 
in  the  strongest  iexxn^—habemvrconfitentes  reoa  (hear,  hear).  He 
would  only  say,  that  for  his  own  part  he  would  much  rather,  if 
the  measure  was  to  he  carried  at  all,  it  should  be  carried  by  men 
who  had  consistently  advocated  it,  than  by  those  who  had  not  ("  hear, 
hear,"  from  Sir  R.  Peel).  He  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  knew  well  enough 
what  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  intended  by  that  cheer,  because  he 
knew  that  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  for  the  sake  of  having  the 
measure  carried,  had  resigned  his  place  into  the  hands  of  the  Noble 
Lord  (hear,  hear).  He  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  repeated,  that  he  deplored 
the  course  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  and 
should  give  the  measure  all  the  resistance  in  his  power.  He  asked 
himself  at  what  time  this  measure  had  been  brought  forward  ?  It 
was  not  at  u  time  when  there  was  in  Ireland,  as  in  1798,  a 
body  of  thirty  thousand  armed  men  in  the  country.  It  was 
not  at  a  time  when  there  was  in  Ireland  great  monster  meetings. 
It  was  at  a  time  when  in  England  we  had  prosperity  almost  unex- 
ampled, prosperity  too,  he  begged  it  to  be  remembered,  which  had 
grown  up  under  this  very  system  which  it  was  now  attempted  to  put 
down  (hear,  hear).  There  had  seldom  been  a  time  when  this  country 
was  more  flourishing  than  in  the  summer  of  1845.  It  was  a  common 
maxim,  quieta  non  moverey  which  being  translated  meant  *^  Let  well 
alone,*'  and  he  thought  it  a  safe  maxim  (hear,  hear).  The  Hon. 
Baronet  then  referred  to  some  documents  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
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that,  though  undoubtedly  disease  had  prevai^  }dd  B^oag  the  poUtoes, 
yet  in  one  district,  comprising  12  parishes,  the\j«^prcK'ncejn  each  parish 
was  greater  last  year  than  in  the  year  before.   >w\ Jb*  concJiwion  drawm 
from  these  documents  was  confirmed  by  private  \I||  flccooots  which  he 
had  received.     Such  being  the  case,  there  did  uW£{[t  appear,  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  measure  was  propUpsed,  or  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  proposed,  or  in  the  men  Djm^  whom  it  was 
proposed,  any  justification  for  the  change  of  system,  ind  he  there- 
fore gave  his  cordial  support  to  the  amendment  of  his  l^^on*  Friend 
the  Member  for  Bristol  (hear,  hear). 

Major  Fitzmaurice,  who  was  imperfectly  heard,  als^  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  amendment.  He  said  that,  under  the  tree  ^f  British 
protection,  every  species  of  industry  had  flourished  in  thisVountry, 
and  the  result  of  free  trade  would  be,  that  it  would  throw ,^  -hprge 
mass  of  land  out  of  cultivation  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  foreign  com  imported  from  abroad,  which  was  grown  there  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  in  this  country.  Taking  the  case  of  Poland,  for 
instance,  he  had  the  authority  of  a  person  who  had  resided  there  for 
12  years,  for  saying  that  wheat  grown  in  Poland  might  be  landed  in 
the  London  market  under  SOs.  a  quarter.  They  were  told  that 
America  would  afford  a  great  market  for  British  manufactures, 
and  he  sincerely  hoped  it  would  prove  so  ;  but  suppose  America 
did  not  choose  to  take  British  manufactures  in  exchange  for  com, 
but  should  insist  on  having  gold,  in  what  a  condition  would  this 
country  be  then  placed !  He  would  ask  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  whether  he  did  not  know  that  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  shipping,  which  came  into  the  port  of 
London  laden  with  corn  during  the  last  quarter,  returned  in  ballast, 
or,  in  other  words,  they  retumed  with  gold  for  their  corn?  The 
Right  Hon.  Bdronet  took  great  credit  to  himself  for  the  measures 
which  he  had  brought  forward,  but  that  merit  was  entirely  due  to  the 
Members  for  Stockport  and  Wolverhampton,  and  their  friends 
(hear).  Though  no  one  was  more  opposed  than  himself  to  the  policy 
of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Stockport,  yet  no  man  was  more  willing  to 
give  credit  where  it  was  due ;  and  if  the  proposed  measure  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  country,  he  thought  there  was  no  situation  which 
the  country  could  offer  too  high  for  the  services  of  that  Hon.  Member. 
In  what  manner  was  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton and  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Stockport  met,  in 
1844,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government  ? 
That  Right  Hon.  Baronet  then  said  that  it  might  be  very  pleasing  to 
indulge  in  the  theories  of  modem  philosophy  and  political  economy, 
but  when  they  had  endangered  and  destroyed  the  happiness  of  a 
nation,  they  had  then  obtained  but  a  very  sorry  return  for  their 
pains.  He  (Major  Fitzmaurice),  indeed  feared  that  they  now  would 
have  but  a  sorry  return.  It  appeared  to  him  that  a  most  beneficial 
change  might  have  been  made  in  the  Corn  Law  by  the  trifling  altera- 
tion of  taking  the  averages  by  weight  instead  of  by  measure.  They 
would  then  have  had  bread  and  wheat  at  corresponding  prices  ; 
whereas  now  the  case  was  quite  the  reverse.  The  effect  of  this 
alteration,  too,  would  have  been  to  destroy  the  great  monopolists  in 
Mark-lane.      Nothing  could  be  worse  than  these  eternal  changes : 
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they  not  only  interfered  with  the  regular  process  of  farming,  but 
also  with  the  regulation  of  labour  throughout  the  year.  How  could 
they  expect  the  farmer  to  lay  out  his  capital  in  cultivation  and 
improvement,  when  the  highest  in  the  land  were  changing  the  law 
every  six  mon'ths?  What  would  be  the  use  for  him  to  go  down  to 
Backinghamshire,and  to  tell  the  farmers,*'  The  alteration  in  the  Com 
Law  will  not  of  itself  ruin  you,  nor  the  changes  in  the  tariff  will  not 
in  themselves  destroy  you'* — if  there  should  be  a  variety  of  measures 
all  tending  to  and  unitmg  in  the  one  point  of  ruin  to  the  farmer  ? 
What  mattered  it  to  a  man  whether  he  was  stung  to  death  by  a 
thousand  needles,  or  killed  by  one  thrust  of  a  sword  ?  And,  for  his 
part,  he  preferred  the  bold,  manly  system  of  the  Hon.  IMember  for 
Stockport,  to  the  mince-meat,  lady-like  interference  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  ('^hear,"  and  laughter).  When  the  farmer  found 
himself  deserted  by  those  who  once  pretended  to  be  his  friends, — 
when  he  found  himself  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Opposition  side  hy  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet,  who  was  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  he  now  stood 
mainly  by  the  farmer*s  exertions,  could  they  feel  surprised  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  farmer  should  turn  round,  and  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  disappointment  exclaim  : — 

**  Blow,  blow,  thou  wintry  wind, 
"  Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
•*  As  roan's  ingratitude?" 

Mr.  S.  Herbert — If  I  were  called  upon  to  cite  authority  in 
oonBrmation  of  my  opinions,  and  in  favour  of  the  expediency  and 
jiistice  of  the  course  which  her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  prepared  to 
adopt,  I  think,  of  all  the  speeches  I  have  heard  this  evening;,  I  should 
select  the  two  last  speeches  of  my  two  Hon.  Friends  as  those  which 
furnish  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  conclusions  which  they 
announce  as  their  convictions,  and  against  the  course  which  they 
intend  to  take  on  the  present  question.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show,  in  a  speech  mixed  up  with  much  hostile  feeling  and  prejudice 
against  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  that  there  are  no 
circumstances  existing  in  this  country  which  call  for  legislative  inter- 
ference—still less  that  there  are  grounds  for  interference  to  stop  the 
usual  course  of  law — that  nothing  has  occurred  either  in  this  country 
or  in  Ireland  which  could  have  justified  all  parties  in  stepping  out  of- 
their  previous  course,  and  announcing  a  great  change  of  opinions — a 
change  of  opinions  forced  upon  them  by  different  circumstances, 
which  no  one  by  possibility  could  have  contemplated.  I  wish  I 
could  agree  with  my  Hon.  Friend  that  there  w.>s  not  in  Ireland  any 
such  cause  for  interference — that  there  was  no  cause  for  anxiety, 
none  to  justify  any  extreme  step  taken  by  the  Government,  none  to 
justify  Mini!<ters  in  proposing  to  change  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
importation  of  food.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  tells  us—  and  he  selects  an 
electoral  district  in  illustration — that  there  was  a  larger  crop  than 
the  average  sowed  in  Ireland,  and  therefore  the  loss  was  not  so  great 
as  the  increase  which  the  unusual  fertility  of  the  fields  produced  (a 
voice,  '*  yes,  but  potatoes").  Yes,  but  potatoes  are  a  prime  article 
of  food  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  disconnect  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  from  this  question  of  food.     It  is  not  necessary  for 
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me  to  expatiate  npon  the  misery  of  a  population  depending  upon 
that  kind  of  food  exclusiyely.  We  have  this  year  a  signal  instance 
of  the  state  to  which  a  population  may  be  reduced  when  it  depends 
on  such  a  kind  of  food  for  subsistence,  and  when  that  food  is  not 
susceptible  of  keeping  from  one  harvest  to  another.  The  Commis- 
sioners, referring  to  the  opinion  that  upon  the  whole  the  potato  crop 
this  year  was  a  very  large  ofie,  said,  "  We  regret  to  add  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  proof  of  this,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
seen  that  the  crop  was  smsdl,  and  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  it  is 
below  the  average ;  but  we  have  also  seen  it  to  be  heavy,  and  we 
therefore  conclude  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  an  average  crop/*  From 
first  to  last  I  must  say  that  the  reports  which  the  Government  had 
received  from  the  constabulary  and  from  the  stipendiary  Magistrates 
were  most  creditable  to  their  judgment  in  this  respect,  that  as  they 
never  gave  in  to  the  panic  at  first,  they  never  gave  in  to  the  fooPs  para- 
dise at  last.  They  never  gave  in  to  the  statement  that  there  were  no 
sound  potatoes  left.  They  never  misinformed  the  Government,  and 
they  never  in  that  reaction  of  the  public  mind — to  which  perhaps 
they  are  more  subject  in  Ireland  than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire — 
fled  to  the  other  extreme  and  told  the  Government  that  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended.  So  far  as  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  Ireland 
is  concerned,  I  wish  I  stood  here  in  the  position  of  being  obliged  to 
state  that  the  reports  by  which  we  have  been  guided  are  fallacious, 
our  judgment  erroneous,  our  precautions  unnecessary.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  fear  that  any  inquiry  you  may  institute  will  give  a  fearful 
and  melancholy  corroboration  of  the  facts  on  which  we  have  acted, 
and  that  our  judgment  will  be  proved  true  in  a  manner  and  to  an 
extent  which  none  can  regret  more  warmly  than  we  do.  Potatoes 
are  also  a  staple  article  of  food  in  the  west  of  England  ;  their  use 
has  increased  there  almost  as  much  as  in  Ireland.  No  man  has  put 
more  strongly  than  the  Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London,  the 
paradoxes  of  a  scarcity  of  food  with  eheapness,  owing  to  the 
inferiority  of  what  is  produced.  So  the  averages  of  com  were 
depressed  last  season  by  the  inferior  quality  of  the  grain.  I  do 
not  stand  on  a  point  of  consistency  when  I  frankly  avow  that  I  think 
the  law  of  1842  has  failed  (cheers)  ;  that  the  first  time  it  was  tested 
by  adverse  circumstances  it  failed,  and  signally  failed.  For  short 
harvests  the  law  of  1 842  would  have  worked  ;  for  it  was  a  mitigation 
of  the  principle  of  protection  (cheers).  Hon.  Gentlemen  forget  that 
the  whole  object  of  the  Com  Law  enacted  in  1815  was  to  effect  the 
transitipn  from  the  high  prices  of  war  to  the  low  prices  of  peace. 
Every  statesman  altered  it.  How  ?  To  increase  protection  ?  No ; 
but  to  car^y  out  the  principle  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it 
originated.  \  Seeing  the  existing  state  of  matters,  seeing  the  law 
had  failed  of  ^  purpose,  that  food  was  deficient  in  quantity  and 
inferior  in  quality — that  the  deficiency  was  common  to  the  whole  of 
Europe — ^that  in  consequence  of  that  deficiency  other  countries  had 
opened  their  ports  for  importations  of  grain — while  Turkey,  Egypt, 
and  others  had  closed  theirs  against  exportations  of  grain — that 
other  countries  on  which  we  had  depended  for  supplies  had  become 
competitors  against  us  for  the  purchase  of  grain — under  these 
circumstances  I  thought,  with   others   in  her  Majesty^s   Govern- 
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ment,  that  it  was  necessarj  to  take  steps  for  meeting  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  country  was  labouring.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Somerset  that  he  was  not  one  who  was  adverse  to 
opening  the  ports — that  he  was  not  prepared  to  oppose  such  a 
measure  if  its  necessity  were  absolutely  shown.  I  regret,  even 
now,  that  the  course  we  then  contemplated  was  not  adopted.  I 
think  that  in  cases  of  public  emergency,  promptness  and  vigour 
ought  to  be  exercised  ("  hear,  hear,"  from  the  Opposition  benches). 
I  thought,  under  these  circumstances,  that  if  the  Government  at 
once  took  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  these  measures,  the  battle 
would  have  been  half  won  (hear,  hear).  I  knew  this,  moreover,  and 
say  what  Gentlemen  may  in  this  House  they  will  not  persuade  me 
to  the  contrary — that  the  gentry  and  the  agriculturists  of  England 
were  not  men  to  set  up  their  pecuniary  or  other  interests  in  opposition 
to  the  public  advantage  ("hear," and  cheers).  My  Noble  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Liverpool  (to  whose  speech,  though  it  has  been  claimed  by 
the  Hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,!  also  may  lay  claim, 
because  I  think  it  proves  the  accuracy  of  our  anticipations  of  the 
results  of  Free  Trade),  expressed  with  some  earnestness  his  regret  that 
this  measure  should  have  been  proposed  by  the  Government  of  the 
Kight  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel).  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  I  held  the  same  opinion  ;  and  that  I  strongly  advocated  the 
necessity  of  this  measure  being  entrusted  to  other  hands  than  ours. 
When  I  hear  assertions  as  to  the  effect  the  measure,  suggested  by 
her  Majesty *s  Government  is  to  produce  upon  the  agricultural  interest 
in  this  country,  I  wish  Hon.  Members  would  show  us  how  we  are  to 
be  ruined  by  a  more  extended  commerce,  and  from  what  countries 
the  abundant  supplies  of  wheat  they  anticipate  are  to  be  imported. 
I  heard  an  Hon.  Gentleman  say,  a  short  time  since,  that  wheat  could 
be  imported  into  London  from  Poland  at  30«.  per  quarter.  Such  a 
thing  certainly  has  not  yet  happened.  If  you  go  to  Dantzic  you 
may  buy  Polish  wheat,  but  I  doubt  whether  you  would  get  it  at  any. 
thing  like  so  cheap  a  rate  as  the  Honourable  Member  anticipates. 
I  am  afraid  if  he  enters  into  any  contract  of  that  description, 
that  ruin  will  fall  upon  himself  rather  than  upon  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  In  Dantzic  the  prices  of  wheat  are  now  as  high 
as  they  are  in  London  ;  and  whenever  there  is,  in  that  place,  the 
slightest  demand  for  wheat  the  price  rises  rapidly.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  these  producing  countries  the  fluctuations  in 
price  arise  from  two  different  causes  ;  from  the  nature  of  their  har- 
vests, and  from  our  demand.  One  place  from  which  a  very  large 
supply  of  corn  is  expected,  which  might,  it  is  supposed,  interfere 
materially  with  our  own  produce,  is  Odessa.  I  have  made  inquiries 
as  to  the  state  of  the  markets  there,  and  I  find  that  the  price  has 
frequently  been  30$.,  31«.,  and  32s.  per  quarter.  At  Malta,  which 
is  supplied  with  Odessa  wheat,  the  average  price  is  about  d2s.  or  33«. ; 
and  the  cost  of  the  transit  of  that  wheat  to  this  country  would  bring 
it  to  a  price  at  which  it  could  scarcely  enter  into  competition  with 
our  own.  (The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  here  spoke  for  some  moments 
in  so  low  and  indistinct  a  tone,  that  it  was  impossible  in  the  gallery 
to  collect  the  purport  of  several  of  his  observations.)  You  will  find 
it  impossible  that  any  great  quantity  of  corn  can  be  brought  Keie 
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from  Danteic  or  Odessa  to  compete  successfnlly  with  our  home  pro- 
duce ;  and  those  are  the  two  great  continental  ports  from  which 
importations  are  expected.  Spain,  where  corn  can  be  produced  cheaper 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  country,  receives  large  importations  from 
America.  Great  apprehensions  are  also  entertained  of  the  exten- 
sive importations  of  com  anticipated  from  the  United  States.  I 
find  that  in  Ohio,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  State  in  the  Union, 
the  population  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  the  production. 
The  population  has  increased  from  45,000  in  1800,  to  nearly 
2,000,000  at  the  present  time.  The  total  exports  of  flour  and  wheat, 
from  the  United  States,  have  been  gradually  diminishing  for  the 
last  15  years.  It  is  time  now  that  we  should  allay  the  apprehen- 
sions which  exist  on  this  subject ;  that  we  should  prevent  the  agri- 
culturists of  this  country  from  being  scared  from  their  propriety  by 
alarms  which  are  founded  in  delusion.  I  found,  in  considering  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  that  a  state  of  thing:*  existed 
which  promised  a  succession  of  high  prices  for  one,  two,  or  more  years. 
I  saw  that  a  great  change  of  opinion  had  taken  place  in  the  public 
mind  on  this  question.  I  found  that  a  great  change  hud  taken  place 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  agriculturists  themselves;  and  that  among 
the  tenant-farmers  there  was  an  impression,  which  I  have  heard  them 
express  frequently  in  strong  language,  that  this  is  a  landlord's 
question.  An  Hon.  Gentleman  who  has  spoken  to-night,  has  said 
he  considers  that  any  depreciation  in  the  value  of  produce  must  be 
divided  between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants— that  it  must  affect 
the  rent  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  profits  of  the  other.  The  tenants 
had  taken  leases  on  what  was  called  the  Act  of  Parliament  prices. 
The  market  price  was  below  the  Act  of  Parliament  price,  and 
the  landlord  got  the  benefit  of  the  difference.  Sir,  I  felt  that 
if  these  opinions  were  prevalent  among  farmers  holding  large  quan- 
tities of  land,  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  existing  system. 
The  supporters  of  that  system  said,  **  let  us  be  quit  of  that  which 
is  so  uncertain,  which  depends  on  Parliamentary  majorities,  the 
caprices  of  members  of  Parliament,  the  turns  of  public  affairs  ;  let 
us  trust  to  our  own  skill,  capital,  and  industry,  and  then  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  complain  of.  At  all  events  it  will  be  better  than  a 
state  of  uncertainty."  These  were  the  opinions  of  the  occupying 
tenants;  and  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  labourers,  I  appeal  to  every 
agricultural  gentleman  whether  they  do  not  entertain  similar  opinions 
{^  hear,  hear,*'  from  the  Opposition  side).  Sir,  a  meeting  took  place 
at  a  village  called  Goatacre,  in  my  county  (hear)— a  meeting  which 
las  been  alluded  to  in  a  different  sense  by  different  parties  in  this 
ir).  Now  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny — indeed  I  think 
on  the  fac^iJ  ^^®  resolutions  agreed  to  at  that  meeting  it  is  obvious 
that  those  resSt^^®""  ^®'®  "°*  drawn  up  by  working  men,  that 
the  proceedine^K'®  pre-organized  and  contrived  by  others  (hear, 
hear).  But  this*.  *°^  bound  to  state,  that  ihe  statements  of 
those*  working  men  at*°  *^®  difficulties  they  labour  under  were 
correct  (hear,  hear),  ii.  ^^^^  j"  *^®  J^^^/J"  °^  \  population  as  to 
whom  I  scarcely  know  ^^J^  **^ey  exist  (hear.   hear).      That  is  a 

question  which  has  distv"^^  ™°'®  "^^P  ^  "l?*^^  1^*"  ^'"?-   ^'J' 
Honourable  Gentlemen,  ™J^  colleagues,  have  thought,  and  thought 
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punftilljr,  on  these  things.  They  have  said,  **  I  don't  care  what 
change  you  make,  I  defy*you  to  make  their  condition  worse.**  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  would  say,  as  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would, 
that  this  state  of  things  is  the  effect  of  the  protective  system.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  although  it  may  not  have  been  the  cause  of  these 
things,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  may  not  help  to  remove  them.  I 
will  read  to  the  House  a  letter  I  received  to-day  from  a  man  of 
great  intelligence,  who  farms  what  is  called  **high  farms/*  who 
manures  his  land  highly,  and  is  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject: — 
**  I  am  quite  sure  ihat  if  the  Wiltshire  hills  were  farmed  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  as  under  the  proposed  measure  I  hope  they  will  be, 
you  would  not  find  a  labourer  unemployed  in  the  whole  county.  Light- 
land  farmers  attach  too  much  importance  to  their  wheat  crops;  they 
grow  com  on  too  large  a  proportion  of  their  farm,  and  do  not  con- 
sume half  enough  on  their  land  by  stock  —  viz.,  they  ought  to 
produce  more  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  and  less  grain.  I  can.  Sir, 
give  you  an  example  how  far  good  and  high  farming  permanently 
improves  the  soil*  There  was  a  common  field  in  Berkshire  which 
was  occupied  by  several  persons, — one  of  whom  was  a  baker,  who 
had  three  acres  in  different  parts  of  the  field.  He  used  to  &tten  a 
great  many  pigs,  which  made  much  very  rich  manure  ;  this  he 
applied  very  liberally  to  his  land, — and,  although  it  is  ten  years 
since  the  field  was  divided,  yet  the  baker*s  acres  may  be  dis- 
covered at  this  day  by  the  most  casual  observer  from  their  increased 
and  surpassing  fertility, — thus  proving  not  only  the  advantages  of 
this  high  system  of  cultivation,  but  the  necessity  of  a  long  tenure  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  obtain  such  a  full  return  as  his  energy  and 
capital  so  well  merit  By  compliance  with  the  conditions  I  have 
above  mentioned  the  landlord*s  rentals  will  not  be  jiecreased,  but 
their  tenants  will  be  prosperous,  and  their  labourera  employed  at 
good  wages.  Another  argument  which  is  used  by  the  opponents  of 
Free  Trade  is,  Hhe  reduction  which  it  will  cause  in  the  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,*  founding  this  opinion  on  the  fallacy  that  the 
price  of  labour  varies  with  the  price  of  wheat.  Now,  my  own  expe- 
dience fully  controverts  this  statement,  for  since  I  have  been  in 
Wiltshire,  I  have  sold  wheat  as  high  as  78^.  and  as  low  as  40«.  per 
quarter,  and  have  only  paid  two  rates  of  wages,  t.  e.  9«.  and  B*.  per 
week,  a  variation  by  no  means  commensurate  with  that  of  the  pro- 
posed standard ;  and  I  cannot  but  think,  if  the  condition  I  have 
spoken  of  before  were  complied  with,  that  the  increased  demand  for 
labour  arising  from  the  safer  employment  of  more  capital  on  our 
farms,  and  the  general  better  cultivation  of  them,  will  more  than 
counterbalance  the  slight  difference  in  wages  which  so  large  a  varia- 
tion in  the  price  of  wheat  may  have  caused.*'  There  has  been  much 
misapprehension  on  this  subject,  because  Hon.  Gentlemen  will  draw 
deductions  from  what  falls  under  their  own  eye  rather  than  from  a 
general  view.  It  is  incontestable  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
we  have  lately  had  additional  proofs  of  it,  that  so  far  from  wages 
fluctuating  with  the  price  of  food,  the  price  of  food  rises  while 
wages  fall.  When  a  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  takes  place  wages 
will  fall,  but  when  the  price  of  wheat  rises  wages  do  not  rise  in  pro- 
portion (hear,  hear).     Well,  Sir,  for  these  Reasons,  and  seeing  these 
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changes  of  opinion  among  the  very  classes  who  profess  to  support 
those  laws,  I  first  thought  they  were  not  maintainable,  but  still  more, 
I  considered  that  they  ought  not  to  be  maintained  because  being  no 
longer  accepted  by  the  community  they  became  most  unjust.  That 
this  was  a  time  for  making  the  change  with  the  least  prospect  of  the 
infliction  of  suffering  was  an  additional  reason  why  it  should  take 
place.  I  say  now  is  the  time  to  concede  with  honour,  when  there  is  no 
appearance  that  your  concession  is  exerted  by  violence.  There  is  no 
danger  from  agitation  at  your  doors.  Arguments  you  have  had 
which  I  confess  have  great  weight  in  my  mind  ;  but  the  amount  of 
the  agitation  of  the  League,  and,  though  it  has  been  by  men  of  the 
greatest  ability,  has  been  much  overrated.  Like  the  armies  we  see 
paraded  on  the  stage,  the  same  men  have  served  for  the  same  parts 
many  times  over.  The  agitation  of  the  League  has  not  been  that  of 
masses,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  former  agitations.  It 
has  been  an  agitation  not  of  force,  but  of  reason.  If  you  do  not 
now  yield  to  reason,  to  that  agitation  some  day  force  may  be  added, 
and  then  you  will  yield,  not  as  now,  with  honour,  but  with  the  loss 
of  station,  influence,  and  character.  I  now  come  to  a  ground  I 
wish  to  touch  upon,  and  which  I  frankly  avow  to  you  is  with  me  a 
stronger  motive  than  all,  why  we  should  set  ourselves  free  from  the 
continuance  of  this  law.  The  public  mind  is  not  in  the  state  it  was 
in  in  1815.  At  that  time  these  matters  were  so  little  understood 
that  those  gentlemen  who  were  the  heads  of  the  party  who  brought 
forward  this  question.  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  men  of  that  time, 
brought  it  forward  as  an  exception  to  a  recognized  principle.  It 
has  been  so  dealt  with  ever  since.  In  1841,  when  the  Noble  Lord 
opposite  brought  forward  his  budget,  I  frankly  avowed  my  complete 
adhesion  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  but  I  objected  to  the  mode 
of  their  application  to  com.  I  said  that  com  was  an  exception  from 
them  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  would  be  applied. 
But  now  the  public  mind  is  enlarged  upon  the  subject  (loud  cheers). 
You  have  men  of  all  classes,  of  all  shades,  and  of  all  colours,  and  en- 
gaged in  all  domestic  pursuits,  beginning  to  think  that  one  part  of  the 
community  has  a  benefit  over  another.  Then,  if  we  are  to  stand  upon 
such  ground  as  that,  we  stand  upon  a  mine,  upon  a  rotten  footing, 
and  we  cannot  maintain  it  (hear,  hear).  Talk  of  party, — the  Hon. 
(Gentleman  says  that  the  party  is  broken  up.  I  do  not  admit  that 
this  party.  Conservative  party  or  Tory  party, — call  it  by  what  name 
you  will, — is  bound  together  by  no  greater  object  than  a  Customs' 
duty  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  Look  at  the  intention 
of  these  laws.  Was  it  party  intention  ?  We  have  had  Com  Laws 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  why  were  they  granted  ? 
For  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  importation  of  foreign  produce. 
That  was  in  bygone  times, — but  they  were  enacted  for  that  purpose. 
I  could  show  you  cases  when  the  duty  was  no  higher  than  6d.  a 
quarter, — when  the  laws  were  suspended,  and  the  ports  were  opened. 
But,  it  has  been  said,  that  party  is  part  of  our  constitution.  I 
think  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  our  constitution  (hear, 
hear).  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wish  to  see  the  constitution  of 
this  country  rendered  more  democratic  than  it  is.  I  cannot  think 
that  the  public  mind  wishes  it  to  be  more  democratic  than  it  is.     I 
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think  late  dvento  hare  rather  ehown  that  the  mantles  of  despotic 
kings  who  disgraced  the  world  have  fallen  upon  democratic  rather 
than  upon  temperate  and  mixed  Grovemments  (hear,  hear).  I  wish 
to  see  the  aristocratic  element  preserved  in  our  constitution,  and  it 
is  upon  that  account  I  say,  do  not  peril  it  on  a  question  in  which 
your  motives  may  be  impugned  (hear,  hear) ;  when  once  you  are  con- 
vinced, as  I  am,  that  these  laws  are  not  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity. I  say  that,  with  that  opinion,  no  earthly  power  can  induce 
me  to  rise  from  this  bench  to  defend  them.  They  may  say  that  the 
country  gentlemen  are  a  party  having  great  power  and  influence  ; 
that  that  power  and  influence  have  been  given  to  us  to  be  exercised 
for  the  public  good  ;  but  that  we  have  used  it  for  the  increase  of  our 
incomes.  I  cannot  deny  that  these  laws  have  that  eflect ;  but  I  say 
I  should  sit  with  shame  upon  my  face  were  I  to  hear  such  an  accu- 
sation made,  and  were  I  unable  to  refute  it  (hear,  hear).  Hon. 
Members  must  recollect  that  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
last  50  years  in  the  social  constitution  of  this  country ;  that  the 
manufacturing  power  has  increased  to  an  enormous  degree ;  you  may 
dislike  the  effect  of  it — you  may  think  it  congregates  together  great 
masses  of  men— tliat  you  have  less  security  for  their  morality  and 
welfiure ;  but  depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  power  you  cannot  check  or  con- 
trol ;  it  has  become  a  permanent  element  in  our  society ;  it  has  great 
wealth,  and  offers  great  employment ;  it  is  a  source  of  that  commerce 
which  has  maintained  our  colonial  empire  and  given  us  the  dominion 
we  possess  throughout  the  world.  You  must  recollect,  too,  that  it 
is  now,  as  it  has  always  been,  the  great  source  of  our  maritime  power, 
and  you  must  also  recollect  that  if  you  intend  to  maintain  this 
great  empire,  and  think  as  I  do,  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  its 
free  institutions,  and  temperate  liberties,  and  reformed  faith  to 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  it  is  by  these  humble  means  that  yon 
are  enabled  to  do  it ;  it  is  by  extending  your  commerce  that 
you  are  able  to  carry  your  institutions  into  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  civilise  and  exalt  the  remotest  and  the  wildest 
regions  (cheers).  You  must  recollect,  too,  that  men  who  give  you 
these  beneflts  are  entitled  not  only  to  a  iuU  share  of  what  they 
contribute  to  posterity,  but  to  a  full  share  also  of  the  advantages 
of  the  state  (hear,  hear).  My  Noble  Friend  who  opened  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  one  of  those  eloquent  and 
graceful  speeches  so  characteristic  of  him  (hear),  pointed  out  how  if 
your  interest  is  a  commercial  interest,  if  your  interest  be  to  have 
peace,  security,  and  the  maintenance  of  your  institutions,  that  is 
most  likely  to  be  secured.  You  must  recollect  that  those  gentlemen 
whose  pursuits  depend  so  much  upon  public  tranquillity  are  the  best 
auxiliaries  for  maintaining  those  things  under  which  this  empire  has 
so  long  flourished — those  institutions  which  do  not  depend  upon 
Customs*  duties,  but  which  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  this 
country,  that  require  to  be  constantly  amended,  but  with  a  tender  and 
reverential  hand.  I  wish  to  see  the  two  interests  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures  united.  If  there  has  been  a  fault  of  legislation  it  is 
not  a  fault  on  either  side ;  but  I  wait  to  see  these  two  knitted 
together.  I  believe  the  proposals  of  the  Government  have  a 
tendency  to  cement  the  two.    I  believe  that  the  proposals  of  the 
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Government,  being  involyed  in  a  large  and  comprehensive  scheme, 
will  produce  a  change  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  little  loss  or  suf- 
fering to  the  interests  affected :  and  I  believe  further,  that  when  the 
country  shall  have  maturely  considered  them,  and  when  the  con- 
stituencies more  exclusively  agricultural,  shall  have  calmly  considered 
them,  they  will  think  that  those  proposals  offer  a  means  of  escaping 
from  that  protection  which  they  no  longer  require,  that  they  have 
the  means  of  attaching  to  themselves  large  masses  of  men  who  have 
been  taught  by  circumstances  to  be  almost  hostile  to  them  ;  that 
they  may  follow  their  pursuits  without  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
the  loss  attendant  upon  them  from  which  they  have  hitherto  suffered 
(hear,  hear).  I  should  lament,  moreover,  to  see  the  class  to  which 
you  and  I  belong,  and  which  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  noblest 
spheres  of  usefulness  that  exists  in  private  life  in  any  country  in  the 
world — I  mean  a  class  of  English  country  gentlemen — debased  in 
any  way,  or  lose  its  natural  influence,  and  I  know  no  way  in  which 
that  influence  can  be  so  weakened  as  by  your  maintenance  of  a  law, 
from  which,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe  you  derive  no  advantage 
whatsoever,  but  which  I  consider  to  be  unjust  and  impolitic,  and 
must  lower  you  in  public  estimation,  by  giving  to  those  who  watch 
your  proceedings  false,  but  I  admit  most  injurious  notions  as  to  the 
motives  by  which  you  are  actuated.  You  have  now  an  opportunity 
of  repairing  the  greatest  error  ever  committed  by  any  body  of  men 
(loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition).  I  may  assert  that  the  gentry  of 
this  country  have  been  distinguished  from  those  of  all  other  countries 
in  the  world  as  having  never  been  the  advocates  of  disgraceful 
immunities  ;  while  other  aristocracies  have  been  the  sycophants  of 
courts,  they  have  borne  the  chief  burdens  of  the  state ;  they  have 
given  to  the  state  their  service  and  their  blood  and  treasure,  and 
from  them  have  sprung  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  field, 
the  church,  or  in  the  walks  of  science,  this  country  has  ever  produced. 
I  am  anxious  that  our  character  should  be  maintained  (hear,  hear). 
Hon.  Gentlemen  laughed  just  now,  but  I  do  think  that  the  law  of 
1815  was  a  great  error  (hear,  hear).  We  offer  you  the  means  of 
repairing  it.  I  trust  you  will  accept  it.  For  myself,  mji  own  mind 
has  for  some  time  been  firmly  made  up  to  it.  I  believe  the  measures 
we  propose  will  be  for  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
I  have  confidence  of  their  success  in  this  house — I  have  confidence 
in  the  results  that  will  follow  from  them — and  I  leave  them  in  your 
hands,  with  the  earnest  and  sincere  hope  that  without  previous  bias, 
without  party  or  resentful  feeling,  and  believing  that  they  are  for  the 
interest  of  yourselves  as  well  as  of  the  community  at  large,  you  will 
sanction  the  measures  which  the  Government  have  proposed  to  you 
for  the  public  good,  and  for  the  public  good  alone  (loud  cheers). 
On  the  motion  of  Ma.  S.  O'Brien,  the  debate  was  then  adjourned. 

TIJESDAY,  FEBRUARY  10. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cardwell  the  order  of  the  day  for  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Customs*  and  Corn  Importation 
Act  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  Ebrimgton  presented  a  petition,  as  we  understood,  from 
tenant-farmers,  in  favour  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
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Mr.  S.  0*Bribn  was  reminded  by  the  petition  now  presented  bj 
the  Noble  Lord,  of  the  statement  put  forth  last  night  by  the  Noble 
Lord  the  member  for  the  City  of  London,  that  the  farmers  of  this 
country  were  now  in  favour  of  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
com,  if  they  had  not  previously  made  up  their  minds  to  that  extent; 
and  that  the  Noble  Lord  pressed  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  take  the  propriety  of  immediate  repeal  into  their  serious  consi- 
deration, now  that  the  Government  measure  had  been  laid  before 
the  formers  and  the  country,  and  that  a  general  opinion  had  been 
expressed  in  its  favour.  Now,  whether  there  was  a  general  opinion 
among  those  farmers  to  whom  the  Noble  Lord  referred  in  favour 
of  that  measure  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to  say,  nor  would  he 
pronounce  any  opinion  on  the  matter  ;  but  he  would  only  say  that 
the  parties  to  whom  the  Noble  Lord  referred  did  not  express  the 
opinion  of  the  farmers  generally  upon  this  question  (hear).  He  had 
some  hope  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the  country 
to  a  full  explanation  of  their  views  on  this  subject.  He  had  not 
changed  his  opinions  upon  this  matter.  His  Hon.  Friend  (Mr.  S. 
Herbert),  who  spoke  last  night,  had  not  only  felt  it  his  duty  to 
announce  the  change  of  his  opinions  in  reference  to  this  great  ques- 
tion, but  had  uttered  a  sentiment  the  end  of  which  was  drowned  by 
the  cheers  from  that  side  of  the  House,  that  the  law  of  1815  was 
the  greatest  error  this  country  ever  saw  (hear,  hear).  That  law 
might  be  the  greatest  error  ever  perpetrated  in  this  country  ;  but 
he  looked  to  that  side  of  the  House  and  asked,  if  it  was  the  greatest 
error,  who  were  those  who  had  been  hitherto  conjuring  the  landed 
interest  of  this  country  not  to  revoke  the  error,  but  to  persevere  in 
it  and  maintain  it?  (hear,  hear).  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  now  he  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  revoking  that  error. 
Obliged  as  they  were  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
he  must  say,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  first  opportunity  given 
to  the  country  gentlemen  to  repair  that  error,  if  error  it  was.  The 
Hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  had  often  afforded  them  that 
opportunity,  but  they  had  always  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  it ; 
and  the  most  powerful  and  skilful  reasons  why  they  would  not  avail 
themselves  of  it  were  the  reasons  that  had  been  given  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  (hear).  It  had  hitherto  been  the  custom  in  this 
country  to  uphold  by  the  discussion  of  questions  of  party  principles 
the  distinct  enunciation  of  those  principles ;  having  always  before 
them  the  expectation  that  they  were  in  this  way  best  eliciting  the 
truth  and  conducing  to  sound  legislation  (hear,  hear).  It  might  be 
observed,  that  not  only  had  the  Government  changed  the  principles 
upon  which  they  came  into  office,  but  they  had  taught  the  lesson 
that  protection,  as  a  distinct  principle,  should  henceforth  cease  to 
be  a  bond  of  party  altogether  (hear,  hear).  1'he  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  had  said  the  preceding  night,  and  he 
really  thought  that  was  the  sum  and  substande  of  his  speech,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  law  of  1842  had  failed,  therefore  he  was  prepared 
to  abandon  entirely  those  protective  principles  upon  which  he  came 
into  office.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the  law  of 
1842  had  failed;  but  the  word  ^^  failure"  might  be  understood  in 
two  ways,  and  when  he  remembered  what  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle. 
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distress  in  that  county  was  not  attributable  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  (hear,  hear).  But  he  (Mr.  O'Brien)  must  say,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  brought  forward  the 
cause  of  distress  in  Ireland,  as  a  reason  for  the  propot>ed  change, 
he  had  totally  failed,  inasmuch  as  he  had  failed  to  show  how  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  remedy  the  evil.  The  Noble  Lord 
the  member  for  London  (Lord  John  Russell)  in  his  speech  last  night 
had  laid  down  three  propositi(ms  which  he  assumed  to  be  incontro- 
vertible, the  long  and  short  of  which  was  that  protection  to  British 
industry  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  that  the  Legislature  ought  in 
future  to  foster  neither  agriculture  nor  manufactures,  but  leave  them 
to  "flourish  or  to  fa'e"  according  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  Now,  he  (Mr.  O'Brien)  thought  he  was  not  quoting 
the  Noble  Lord  unfairly,  neither  did  he  think  he  was  quoting  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government  unfairly,  if  he 
assumed  that  the  principle  so  laid  down  was  in  future  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Le<;islature  of  this  country.  The  Noble  Lord  assumed 
that  the  propositions  were  true  because  all  political  economists  had 
agreed  u})on  them.  Now,  notwithstanding  that  he  might  thereby 
expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  bigotry  and  old-fashioned  prejudice, 
and  "  clay  intellect,"  he  ventured  to  dissent  from  the  Noble  Lord's 
propositions,  and  to  say,  that  even  if  political  economists  had  agreed 
upon  them,  there  were  other  considerations  which  would  require  to 
enter  into  a  statement  of  the  question  before  he  could  give  his 
unqualified  assent.  Writers  on  political  economy,  he  (Mr.  O'Brien) 
thought,  were  too  apt  to  confound  the  science  of  political  economy 
with  that  of  legislation.  His  notion  of  political  economy  was,  that 
it  was  a  science  referring  to  the  accumulation  and  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  which  beheld  to  be  only  one  among  many  elements  which 
entered  into  the  science  of  legislation.  But  he  would  proceed  to 
notice  the  question  of  protection  to  British  industry — a  question 
which  the  Noble  Lord  the  member  for  London  said  had  recently 
been  interwoven  with  the  question  of  agriculture — not  recently, 
however,  he  would  have  the  Noble  Lord  to  know,  for  it  had  been 
interwoven  before  the  existence  of  the  protection  societies.  But  it 
was  said  that  labour  was  the  property  of  the  poor  man.  Very  well 
— assuming  this  definition  to  be  true — the  parties  making  it  must 
not,  unless  they  wished  to  be  misunderstood,  stop  there.  They 
must,  while  they  were  meeting  there  every  day  for  six  months,  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  property, — they  must  tell  the  poor  man 
that  his  property,  his  labour,  would  not  be  protected,  but  that  it 
must  protect  itself ;  that  they  must  be  left  to  fight  it  out  with 
foreign  competition  *,  and  that  they  (the  Legislature)  were  to 
sit  quietly  above,  and  watch  whether  they  triumphed  or  not. 
The  axiom  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the 
dearest,  and  that  the  property  of  the  poor  man  needed  no  pro- 
tection, was  a  very  plausible  one  ;  but  see  how  it  operated. 
Suppose  an  individual  to  buy  his  paper-hangings  in  Paris,  his 
carriages  in  Brussels,  and  his  hardware  in  Germany ;  and  suppose, 
while  he  war  looking  out  of  the  window  of  his  smart  house,  or  his 
elegant  carriage,  lie  saw  the  labourers  all  idle  because  of  the  new  law 
which  had  passed  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  these  articles ; 
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and  suppose  he  said  to  them,  *'  My  good  fellows,  I  have  done  my  hest 
to  make  you  poor  and  wretched,  but  I  have  not  done  so  from  any 
selfish  motive.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1846,  it  was  propounded  by 
the  head  of  the  Government  that  the  property  of  the  poor  needed 
no  protection,  and  that  in  future  we  should  all  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,  and  I  have  only  a  wish  to  promote  my 
own  interest  by  acting  upon  those  principles. ^^  What  poor  consola- 
tion this  would  be  to  the  poor  workman  !  He  begged  the  House 
also  to  think  not  only  of  the  amount  of  poverty  which  these  pro- 
posals, if  carried  out,  would  occasion,  but  of  the  amount  of 
alienation  and  disaffection  which  they  would  occasion  (hear).  The 
amount  of  the  duties  was  not  the  question.  That  which  was 
protection  ten  years  ago  might  be  more  than  protection  now;  to  con- 
tinue it  at  the  same  amount  might  be  unjust — it  might  be  fatal  to  the 
furoducer  himself.  He  (Mr.  S.  O'Brien)  protested  against  any  change 
■such  as  was  proposed  in  a  complex  state  of  society  like  that  which 
4lxisted  in  this  country ;  and  he  agreed  with  the  Noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  (Lord  John  Russell)  in  thinking  that  it  would 
hare  been  better  had  a  single  change  taken  place  in  1842,  instead  of 
one 'then  and  another  now;  the  transition  would  have  been  thereby 
rendered  easier — the  shock  would  have  been  broken.  He  had  not  been 
careless  in  studying  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Law  during  the  last  four 
years.  If  he  could  not  agree  with  those  who  now  thought  the  pro- 
tection excessive,  he  must  acknowledge  a  change  of  opinion  produced 
by  so  studying  the  operation  of  the  law.  He  had  believed  that  this 
was  a  landlord's  question,  that  a  sudden  repeal  would  throw  a  large 
quantity  of  land  into  the  market  with  the  effect  of  deteriorating  the 
price.  But,  from  what  he  had  read  and  seen,  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  such  would  be  the  result.  If  it  were  a  landlord's  question, 
it  wais  only  a  question  of  the  small  landed  proprietor  (cheers),  who,  on 
the  fiuth  of  previous  legislation,  might  have  charged  his  estate  to  an 
extent  beyond  the  means  which  an  altered  state  of  the  law  would 
leave  available  for  his  extrication.  But  he  (Mr.  S.  O'Brien)  looked 
on  this  as  a  tenant-farmer's  question,  and  so  far  from  abandoning  his 
opposition  because  he  so  believed,  on  that  ground  he  took  his  stand, 
and  refused  to  assent  to  the  proposed  alteration.  He  might  take 
the  opportunity  of  applying  the  new  philosophy  to  this  tenant- 
farmer's  question.  The  tenant-farmer  came  to  the  landlord  and 
said — ^*  You  see  the  change  that  has  taken  place  ;  you  know  its 
effects,  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  an  abatement  of  rent.  My  family 
has  held  under  your  family.  We  have  weathered  the  storm  in  diffi- 
cult times.  I  have  worn  your  colours  ;  and  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to 
go  anywhere  else"  (cheers).  The  landlord  would  reply — "  My  good 
fellow,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you.  You  have  invested  your  capital  in 
those  drains  ;  I  too  have  invested  my  capital.  You  invested  yours 
on  the  faith  of  legislative  enactments  ;  but  so  did  I.  We  are  told 
to  buy  in  cheap  and  sell  in  dear  markets.  A  gentleman  from  the 
manufacturing  districts  is  largely  interested  in  your  farm.  We  talk 
of  feudal  times,  of  days  long  gone  by,  of  your  wearing  my  old  col- 
ours. Those  are  old  exploded  notions  ;  but  as  to  colours,  I  tell  you, 
my  good  fellow,  there  is  no  true  blue  now"  (great  cheering  from  the 
protectionists).     So,  unless  the  landlord  acted  towards  the  tenant 

1. 
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with  better  faith  and  kindlier  feeling  than  the  agricultural  interest 
had  experienced,  the  tenant-fanner  must  go  forth  on  the  world.  A 
few  months  ago  a  farmer  came  to  him  and  said — "I  have  got  a  for- 
tune left  me."  "  Take  your  good  land,  then,"  was  the  reply,  "  and 
farm  it  for  yourself."  "Why,"  said  the  farmer,  "there  are  the 
gravestones  of  four  generations  of  my  race  in  the  church-yard — 
father,  grandfather,  great-grandfather,  and  great-great-grandfather. 
I  will  not  invest  my  money  anywhere  else  ;  I  shall  stick  to  the  old 
farm."  To  his  mind,  the  heart  of  that  old  fellow  was  worth  a  very 
heavy  volume  of  political  economy  (cheers).  And  (continued  the 
Hon.  Gentleman)  it  is  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  like  that — of 
men,  not  with  such  fortunes  in  their  pockets,  but  with  such 
hearts  in  their  bosoms,  whom  you  are  driving  forth  by  your  legisla- 
tion with  broken  hearts  and  ruined  families  (cheers).  Neither  is  it 
too  much  to  say  that  when — feeling  the  effect  of  your  policy — they 
take  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  their  keenest  associations,  their  bitter- 
est recollections  of  the  period  from  which  they  will  date  their  blighted 
hopes  and  broken  fortunes,  will  not  be  with  the  name  of  Cobden 
(loud  cheers).  We  will  not  aid  you  in  your  triumph  over  those  old 
men.  We  do  not  envy  a  triumph  which  we  do  not  participate  ;  and 
small  in  numbers,  yet  it  may  not  be  without  some  influence,  we  will 
raise  our  voices  against  the  injustice  you  are  about  to  perpetrate. 
You  may  exult  in  your  triumph  over  a  body  of  men  who  are  loading 
that  table  with  petitions  and  who  see  ruin  staring  them  in  fhe  face. 
Moderation  in  prosperity  and  patience  in  adversity  were  their  virtues, 
and  their  greatest  fault  was  that  they  trusted  you,  and  you  are  pre- 
pared to  triumph  over  them  (I  can  give  it  no  milder  term),  in  strange 
coalition  with  men  who,  true  to  their  principles  (cheers  from  the 
protectionists),  can  neither  welcome  you  as  friends  nor  respect  you  as 
opponents  (renewed  cheers)  ;  of  whom  I  must  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  best  and  most  patriotic  of  them  will  least  rejoice  to  witness 
the  ruin  and  downfall  of  a  great  constitutional  party,  and  will  most 
deplore  the  loss  of  public  confidence  in  public  men  (great  cheering 
from  the  protectionists). 

Mr.  S.  Crawford  considered  that  the  eloquence  of  the  last  speaker 
was  much  greater  than  the  power  of  his  arguments  ;  for  though  he 
professedly  took  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  man, 
he  showed  the  value  of  his  professions  by  refusing  to  give  to  that 
working  man  cheap  food.  Nothing  would  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  so  much  as  cheap  corn,  and  therefore  it  was  that  he 
wished  to  repeal  every  tax  which  was  imposed  on  its  importation 
from  foreign  countries.  He  then  entered  into  a  discussion  upon  the 
social  and  domestic  condition  of  Ireland,  and  upon  the  bearing  of 
the  changes  now  proposed  upon  the  labouring  population  of  that 
country  ;  and  after  warning  the  House  that  the  danger  of  famine  in 
Ireland  was  not  visionary,  but  actual  and  substantial,  concluded  by 
declaring  his  intention  of  giving  his  cordial  support  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  Government  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  H.  Baillie  lamented  that  this  question  should  have  been 
made  the  war-cry  of  a  party,  as  it  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss with  calmness  and  without  acrimony  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  within  the  whole  range  of  political  economy.  After  pointing 
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out  tho  fatal  roHuItH  nroducud  by  iVoo  trade  in  India,  where  the  trvc 
importation  of  HritiMii  inanufaoturon  had  dovtroycd  the  native  nianu* 
faoturev,  and  had  ciiuNud  uronter  numhem  to  perinh  by  famine  than 
had  over  perinhed  undor  the  Rword  of  any  conqurrnr,  ho  anked 
whether  we  could  be  nurprliitMl  that  foreign  (lovornnumtn,  witnoiwing 
KUtih  remiltH,  nhould  ret\iHo  to  try  tho  experiment  of  free  trade  upon 
their  own  people,  and  nhould  impone  barrierH  iiRainHt  the  free  intro- 
duction of  our  K^^odn  into  their  doniinionn  ?  lie  did  not,  however, 
conceive  that  thin  determination  on  their  imrt  ought  to  in<luce  un  to 
try  that  experiment  upon  our  own  countrymen.  It  wiih  an  old 
axiom,  that  there  w.ui  an  intimate  connexi(m  between  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  that  any  menNure  which  injured  or  benefited  the  one 
munt  alno  injure  or  benefit  tho  other.  An  our  manter  manufacturers 
had  made  greater  profitn  during  the  lant  year  than  during  any  year 
previounly,  it  would  not  bo  irrelevant  to  inquire  into  the  caUHCH  of 
that  proHperity.  Were  thone  caunen  to  be  found  exclunively  in  the 
now  tariti'P  No  ;  they  were  aUo  to  be  found  in  three  good  harventi 
which  had  HUccenHively  followed  each  other.  Then  it  wan  clear  that 
tho  pronperity  of  agriculture  had  been  mont  conducive  to  the  proR. 
perity  of  commerce  ;  and  Huch  being  thocnNe,the  quention  arone  how 
coulcl  we  bent  promote  our  ngriculture?  Wan  it  by  affording  to  it  a 
moderate  protection,  or  by  permitting  it  to  meet  unmitigated  com- 
petition  with  countrien  which,  from  thoir  climate  and  fertility,  en- 
joyed advnntagen  over  our  own  o<nintry  for  the  growth  of  corn  P  Ilo 
thought  iixAi  if  we  adopted  tho  latter  courne,  a  portion  of  our  wheat- 
land  munt  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  we  munt  become 
dependent  on  foreign  countrien  for  a  large  portion  of  our  nnpply.  It 
wan  bin  opini<m  that  free  trade  would  increaio  our  population  on  the 
one  hand,  and  would  decrcane  our  natural  meann  of  Hubnintence  on 
the  other.  ThiN  quenti(m,  however,  c<mld  not  be  decided  on  itn  own 
nieritn ;  for  before  we  come  to  a  concluttion  upon  it  we  munt  tako 
into  our  ctmNiderntion  all  the  circumntancen  of  the  country,  and, 
above  all,  the  miNchief  of  the  continuance  of  that  ntruggle  in  which 
the  interentn  of  tho  great  maNnen  of  the  people  were  arrayed  againnt 
tho  interentn  of  a  few.  We  munt  alno  take  into  connidoration  that 
beniden  the  two  clannen  in  the  country  now  pitted  againnt  each  other, 
the  leading  men  of  all  pnrticn  in  that  ilounc  were  united  in  tho 
doctrine  that  mmie  great  alteration  in  tho  (!orn  Lawn  wan  noccBsarv, 
and  that  thone  wiio  opposed  that  alteration  were  themnelven  unable 
to  form  a  (Government.  We  have,  therefore,  cmly  the  choice  of  two 
alternativen — we  munt  either  accept  the  compromine  now  offered  to 
un,  or  throw  out  tlie  prenent  Adminintration  to  make  room  for 
another  e(|ually  pledged  to  the  aboliticm  of  all  dntien  on  the  impor. 
tatiim  of  foreign  corn.  Under  nuch  circumntancen,  he  nlumld  nap- 
port  the  proponitiim  of  the  (ilovernment  from  a  conviction  that  in  so 
doing  he  wan  NU|)porting  the  bent  interentn  of  the  Britinh  empire. 

Ma.  KKruoY  commented  cm  the  npeech  of  Mr.  N.  Crawford  on  tho 
wretched  condititm  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  anked  how  thin 
meanure  wan  calculated  to  improve  it,  or  to  raine  the  capital  of  tho 
landlordn  and  farnn^rnof  Ireland,  who  were  the  employ  ere  of  hibourP 
lie  declared  himnelf  compelle<l,  as  an  Irinh  Member,  to  oppone  tho 
proponition  of  the  Government,  which  ho  denouncod  an  a  most  rath 
and  haiardoui  experiment. 
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Lord  Clements  had  no  hesitation  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
last  speaker,  and  in  contending  that  this  proposition  would  not  he 
injurious  either  to  the  population  or  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland.  He 
wished  Hon.  Members  would  inquire  how  far  the  Com  Laws  had 
benefited  the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland.  Nothing  could  be 
more  destitute  or  deplorable  than  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of 
that  country.  It  was  forcibly  depicted  in  the  report  of  Lord  Devon's 
Commission,  and  still  more  forcibly  in  the  spirited  communications 
of  the  Commissioner  of  The  Times.  He  bore  the  highest  testimony 
to  the  accuracy  of  this  Commissioner's  statements,  and  asserted  that 
there  was  not  a  single  syllable  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerated  in 
his  description  of  the  calamitous  state  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  What, 
then,  was,  or  what  would  be,  the  benefit  of  protection  to  a  population 
in  such  deplorable  misery  ?  Had  it  been,  or  would  it  be,  of  the 
slightest  use  either  to  the  tenant-farmer,  or  had  it  prevented,  or 
would  it  prevent,  the  labourer  from  standing  idle  in  the  market- 
place P  No  such  thing.  He  should,  therefore,  give  his  support  to 
the  Grovernment  proposition  for  the  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws. 
He  then  expressed  at  some  length  his  opinions  on  the  other  parts  of 
Sir  R.  PeePs  scheme  relative  to  the  payment  of  the  police  and  of  the 
cost  of  prosecutions  in  Ireland. 

The  Marquis  of  Gramby  believed  that  Sir  R.  Peel  was  actuated 
by  the  most  pure  and  honourable  motives  ;  but  if  he  had  promulgated 
in  1841  the  same  opinion?  which  he  now  entertained,  he  would  not 
have  proposed  them  now  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  It  was  not  a 
fair  way  of  putting  the  question  to  say  that  the  labourer,  if  the 
Com  Laws  were  repealed,  would  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  bread. 
The  question  was,  would  he  be  able  to  buy  and  to  eat  more  bread  ? 
He  was  afraid  that  the  labourer  would  not  be  able ;  for  where  sub- 
sistence was  cheap,  labour  was  cheap  also,  and  the  condition  of  the 
population  most  miserable.  Sir  Robert  had  told  the  House  that  he 
could  not  hold  out  hopes  that  foreign  nations  would  follow  our 
example  or  relax  the  regulations  of  their  tariffs.  But  even  if  they 
did,  you  might  increase  your  exports,  but  in  the  same  proportion 
your  home  consumption  of  manufacturers  would  fall  off,  as  your  agri- 
culturists would  be  deprived  of  funds  wherewith  to  purchase  them. 
He  should  support  the  principle  of  protection,  which  had  mainly 
conduced  to  the  greatness,  the  happiness,  and  welfare  of  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Gregory  contended  that  agriculture  had  flourished  hitherto 
in  this  country,  not  through,  but  in  spite  of  protection.  He  derided 
the  fears  of  the  agriculturists,  that  land  would  be  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation, and  that  we  should  become  dependent  on  foreign  nations 
for  supply,  if  we  acceded  to  the  proposition  of  Government.  H  e 
hoped  that  the  House  possessed  too  much  true  courage  to  be  afraid 
of  the  imputation  that  this  measure  was  granted  as  a  concession  to 
agitation.  The  only  mischief  which  he  anticipated  from  it  was  that 
which  would  arise  from  continuing  a  portion  of  the  existing  duties 
for  three  years,  instead  of  abolishing  them  entirely  at  once.  He 
gave  his  cordial  support  to  the  commercial  policy  of  Sir  R.  Peel. 

Lord  Brooke,  as  the  representative  of  a  large  and  important 
county,  explained  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  give,  on  this 
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his  first  entrance  upon  public  life,  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
commercial  policy  proposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  change  in  that 
policy  was,  no  doubt,  conscientious  on  the  part  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet ;  but  he  must  say  that  the  conduct  of  some  of  Sir  Robertas 
supporters  in  agreeing  to  the  same  change  was  not  equally  straight- 
forward, for  it  was  so  sudden  as  to  be  almost  miraculous.  He  pointed 
out  the  inconsistency  of  Lord  Sandon  in  supporting  a  measure  which 
he  had  denounced  as  unworthy  of  approbation,  and  amused  the 
House,  now  approaching  from  its  age  to  a  dissolution,  by  comparing 
it  to  a  decrepit  old  man,  who  from  the  length  of  his  life  had  lost  his 
memory,  and  with  it  all  the  recollection  of  his  former  pledges.  He 
was  afraid  too  that  it  was  imitating  the  same  old  dotard  in  its  mode 
of  making  its  will,  and  in  defrauding  its  lawful  heirs  by  bequeathing 
its  property  to  strangers  and  aliens.  He  then  handled  with  consider- 
able tact  the  usual  agricultural  arguments  against  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  and  declared  his  intention  of  voting  against  the  Govern- 
ment proposition. 

Lord  Worsley  said,  he  felt  anxious  to  address  the  House  on  a 
question  which,  though  it  had  frequently  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  House,  had  now  assumed  a  new  shape,  since  it  was  not  brought 
forward  as  an  abstract  question,  but  was  brought  forward  by  the 
Government  on  the  ground  of  expediency  :  "  Could  you  prove  to 
us  that  the  true  principles  of  mercantile  dealing  required  us  to  pur* 
chase  com  in  the  cheapest  market,  and^o  withdraw  the  capital 
which  has  fertilized  the  inferior  soils  oruf  ijountry,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  it  to  the  rich  but  ungtditnWtVastes  of  Poland — 
still  we  should  hesitate.  If  you  had  chinstk  oK  y^^  abandon  this 
protection  with  all  the  authority  of  an  un1f^i^;^a]3}in^^ation,  with 
the  exhibition  of  superior  sagacity,  and  tHu(h|itiant (reasoning,  we 
should  not  have  been  deaf  to  your  appeal ;  but  wh'^li.  im^nflLus  to 
follow  you,  you  present  nothing  but  distracted  counctls,  a)0natmg 
colleagues,  statements  of  facts  not  to  be  reconciled,  and  ar^ume^W^ 
leading  to  opposite  conclusions,  then  we  peremptorily  rems^to  suy  ^ 
render  our  judgments  to  your  guidance,  and  to  throw  the  proiodtjon  ^^ 
secured  to  agriculture  by  the  existing  law  into  the  lottery  of  legkUf  ^ 
tion,  in  the  faint  hope  that  we  might  by  chance  draw  the  prize  o{\^^ 
better  Corn  Bill."  It  was  the  first  step  towards  making  England  the 
workshop  of  the  world,  dependent  for  its  daily  food  upon  continental 
supplies.  He  believed  that  other  measures  might  have  been  pro- 
posed, which  would  have  met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  House. 
The  Government  might  be  able  to  carry  the  measure  they  now  pro- 
posed, but,  as  he  had  said  before,  it  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  Until  the  year  1849  one  party  would  entertain  a 
hope  that  they  might  obtain  an  alteration  of  the  law  which  would 
conduce  to  their  own  interests,  while  the  other  party  would  cherish 
the  expectation  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  get  rid  of  protection 
altogether  at  an  earlier  period  than  was  proposed  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet.  In  1842  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Sir  J.  Graham)  took  another  line  of  argument  with 
reference  to  the  benefits  of  the  Corn  Law — he  eulogized  the 
advantages  of  the  bonding  system.  The  Right  Honourable  Baronet 
said,  *'  that  the  warehouses  of  foreign  corn  in  bond,  ready  to  b» 
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brought  into  the  market  for  home  consumption   (whatever  might 
be  the  loss  to  individuals),  had  all  the  advantage  of  public  granaries 
to  this  country  at  the  cost  of  individuals."      But  this  would  not  be 
the  case  under  the  proposed  measure  ;  and  he  (Lord  Worsley)  was 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  could  reconcile 
the  arguments  he  used  on  that   occasion  with  his  support  of  the 
scheme    now   under  their   consideration.      He  did  not  know  that 
any  Hon.  Member  of  that  House  had  spoken  in  stronger  terms 
against  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  than  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Canterbury  (Mr.  G.  Smythe),  who  had  recently  taken  office  under 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  (hear,  hear).     That  Hon.  Gentleman  said,  in  1842,  that  "  If 
they  put  com  on  the  same  footing  as  tobacco,  if  they  discouraged 
or  prohibited  its  culture  in  England,  the  consumer  would  benefit 
greatly,  and  so  would  the  revenue.       But  what,  in  that  case  would 
become  of  the  agriculturists  ?   Were  they  prepared  to  sacrifice  one- 
third  of  the  population — he  was  taking  Mr.  Babbage^s  calculation — 
to  the  other  two-thirds  ?      Such  might  be  the  scheme  of  a  Minister 
of  a  party  ;  such  ought  not  to  be  the  scheme  of  a  Minister  of  a 
nation ;  such  was  not  the  plan  of  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet." 
Several  Honourable  Gentlemen  had  urged  upon  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  (Sir    Robert    Peel)    the   necessity    of  dissolving   Parlia- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  the  present  Parliament  was  one  which 
ought  not  to  determine  the  question  now  brought  before  them.     It 
was  true  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  Parliament  which  had 
been  elected  for  seven  years  was  justified  in  considering  any  ques- 
tion that  might  be  brought  before  them  upon  its  merits.      But, 
although,    at  the    time  the  present  Parliament  was  elected,  an 
8«.  duty  had  been  suggested  by  some  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  it  was  considered  by  the  country  that  the  question  at 
issue  was — Com  Laws  or  no  Com  Laws.     There  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  constituency  thus 
taken  at  the  last  general  election  were  opposed  to  any  alteration  in 
the  Corn  Laws  (hear).     He  was  convinced  that  those  electors  who 
bad  returned  to  Parliament  members  who,  as  they  believed,  were 
opposed  to  any  change  in  the  Com  Laws,  would  be  grievously  dis- 
appointed if  their  representatives  did  not  vote  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  they  had  formerly  professed  (hear).     He  did  not  know 
whether  the  circumstance  might  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet(Sir  R.  Peel),  but  in  1842,  the  then  Vice-Presidentof  the 
Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone),  who  now  filled  the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  but  who,  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
him,  did  not  appear  in  the  House  to  night  (hear,  and  a  laugh),  had 
stated  that  this  Parliament  was  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
tection.    The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  then  said — 
**  He  did  fervently  trust  and  believe,  that  the  House,  indicating  and 
adhering  to  its  wise  and  practical  character,  would  adopt,  and  by  a 
large  majority,  the  measure  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  a  great  practical  improvement,  as  a  change,  considerable 
and  beneficial  to  the  entire  community,  while  maintaining  that  great 
principle  which  the  House  was  pledged  to  maintain — a  reasonable 
protection  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country,  and  to  that 
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large,  he  would  even  say,  that  decidedly  preponderating  proportion 
of  the  population  which  was  directly  or  indirectly,  but  essentially 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  those  interests"  (hear,  hear). 
The  Hon.  Gentleman  considered  that  Parliament  was  pledged  to 
continue  protection ;  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  agriculturists  and 
others,  and  they  asked,  because  they  thought,  that  having  altered 
their  opinions,  Hon.  Members  might  persuade  some  of  their  sup- 
porters  to  do  so  also.  They  wished  that  the  question  should  be  put 
to  the  country,  aye  or  no.  Ought  there  to  be  an  alteration  in  the 
Com  Laws  or  not  ?  (hear,  hear).  He  had  presented  sixty  petitions 
to  the  House,  all  praying  that  the  alterations  in  the  Customs^  duties 
might  not  be  made,  and  also  praying  that  the  House  would  place  no 
confidence  in  her  Majesty's  Prime  Minister  (hear).  These  petitions 
were  got  up  without  any  knowledge  on  his  part ;  and  he  was  never 
more  surprised  than  to  find  that  this  was  the  prayer,  because  he 
recognized  in  those  petitions  the  signatures  of  many  gentlemen  who 
at  the  last  election  refused  to  support  him,  because  he  would  not 
place  confidence  in  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (hear).  It 
seemed  rather  extraordinary  that  this  change  which  was  proposed 
now  by  her  Majesty's  Government  was  not  expected  by  some  of 
their  supporters.  His  Noble  Friend  the  member  for  the  city  of 
London,  gave  warning  to  the  Members  of  that  House,  that  a 
change  might  be  expected.  He  held  in  his  hand  the  answer  of  his 
Noble  Friend  to  an  address  voted  to  him  at  Plymouth,  in  the  year 
1841,  in  which  the  Noble  Lord  said — "  That,if  the  people  were  united, 
in  time  the  prohibitory  duties  would  share  the  fate  of  civil  disabili. 
ties  on  account  of  religion ;  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  this  purpose 
that  the  late  Ministry  should  be  restored  to  power,  but  that  the  man 
who  surrendered  what  was  deemed  an  essential  bulwark  of  the  con. 
stitution  to  the  menaces  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association  in  Ireland, 
would  be  sure  to  yield  the  fortress  .of  restriction  when  demanded  by 
the  peaceful  but  powerful  voice  of  the  people  of  England.  His 
Noble  Friend  gave  that  notice  to  Hon.  Members  opposite,  but  they 
did  not  profit  by  it — on  the  contrary,  they  had  gone  on  supporting 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  they  would  be 
able,  when  they  thought  there  was  danger,  to  avoid  it.  It  appeared* 
however,  that  that  was  not  the  case.  He  could  not  suppose  that,  if 
it  were  otherwise,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  would  have  refused  to 
take  the  advice  of  some  of  his  supporters,  and  take  the  opinion  of 
the  country  on  the  subject.  His  friend,  the  Member  for  Leitrim, 
had  stated  that  in  his  part  of  Ireland  com  was  produced  as  cheaply 
as  possible — that  they  had  the  advantage  of  good  markets,  and  then 
he  asked  what  use  was  protection  to  the  farmers  of  Ireland  ?  Now 
it  struck  him  that  it  was  of  this  use  to  them,  that  while  there  was  a 
duty  to  prevent  foreign  corn  coming  into  this  country  when  there  was 
not  much  need  of  it,  or  at  all  events  when  the  prices  in  this  country 
were  not  extravagantly  high,  the  Irish  producer  could  send  over  to 
this  country  his  surplus  produce ;  but  admit  grain  duty  free  he  would 
have  to  contend  against  that  and  not  be  able  to  make  so  much  of  his 
land  as  he  now  did.  It  had  been  stated  by  the  Hon  Member  for 
Wiltshire,  that  if  the  landlords  took  the  view  which  he  (Lord 
Worsloy)  had  of  this  question,  they  would  lie  under  the  imputation 
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of  being  actuated  by  a  love  of  pecuniary  gain,  and  by  selfish  motives, 
that  he  trusted  was  not  the  reason  why  he,  and  those  who  agreed 
with  him,  held  those  views.  He  did  not  know  that  he  could  give  a 
better  proof  that  it  was  not  so  with  him,  than  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  support  the  alteration  proposed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
in  timber.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  question  of  timber  did  not 
aiFect  the  landlords  ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  shew  that  it  affected 
the  landlord,  when  it  did  not  affect  the  tenants.  So  far  as  protection 
went,  the  tenants  might  be  better  for  the  introduction  of  timber  at  a 
low  rate,  but  the  landlord  would  suffer.  He  individually  would  do 
so ;  that  was  to  say,  it  would  be  his  interest  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
wood  in  this  country.  But  he  believed  that  it  would  be  for  the  bene^ 
of  the  country  generally  that  timber  should  be  brought  in  at  a  J<Jwer 
duty ;  and,  therefore,  he  agreed  to  its  remission.  He  was  aware 
that  he  had  wearied  the  House  by  reading  the  extracts  which  he  had 
done — extracts  of  a  kind  never  palatable ;  but  he  was  justified  in 
showing  that,  at  all  events,  the  measure  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary a  short  time  ago.  The  fears  he  entertained  as  to  the  effect  of 
a  total  repeal,  he  had  stated  elsewhere ;  and  he  believed  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  this  country  that  this  question  should  be  settled  (hear). 
There  were  only  two  ways  of  doing  so,  either  by  a  vote  against  any 
alteration  whatever  in  the  Corn  Laws,  or  else  settling  them  altoge- 
ther. Settle  them  they  could  not,  by  these  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  he  was  satisfied  that  there  would  be  a  hope  among 
the  farmers  of  again  getting  back  those  laws.  He  trusted  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  seriously  consider  the  matter,  for  there 
would  still  remain  among  the  agriculturists  a  hope  of  being  once  more 
put  in  the  position  in  which  they  now  were  (hear),  and  the  Govern- 
ment like  that  of  the  Noble  Lord  would  be  found  dependent  for  its 
support  on  their  opponents  (hear).  He  did  not  know  one  thing  that 
tended  more  to  break  up  the  Whig  (Jovernment  than  the  persever- 
ing cry  that  went  through  the  country  from  the  Carlton  Club,  that 
Lord  Melbourne  and  his  Noble  Friend  were  kept  in  power  by  the 
support  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Cork  (hear).  And,  perhaps,  they 
might  yet  see  the  day  when  the  Hon.  Member  for  Cork  and  his 
friends  and  supporters  would  prevent  her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment being  defeated  by  their  own  friends  (cheers  from  the  Protection 
benches). 

Sir  J.  Graham — Sir,  I  have  risen  to  address  you  at  this  time 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  able  and  powerful  speech  of  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Northamptonshire,  who  addressed  the  House  this 
evening,  and  in  whose  sentiment  I  most  cordially  concur,  that  we 
ought  not  to  allow  this  discussion  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  fiscal 
question  (hear).  When  a  great  party  is  on  the  point  of  being 
dissolved,  the  question,  though  in  itself  even  insignificant,  becomes 
a  great  national  one  (hear).  I  think  that  no  leader  of  a  great 
party,  such  as  that  which  has  placed  its  confidence  in  my  Right 
Hon.  Friend,  can  be  justified  for  one  moment  in  treating  this  great 
occasion,  in  any  other  light,  except  as  one  of  immense  national 
importance,  and  one  that  needs  the  frankest  explanation.  This  is 
a  question  that  I  hope  also  may  not  be  treated  altogether  as  a 
question  of  mere  personality  (hear).    I  cannot  at  all  blame  my 
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Noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down  for  the  reference  he  has  made 
to  mj  former  declarations  on  this  subject.  I  admit  that  the  past 
declarations  of  opinion  made  by  a  member  of  this  House,  who 
either  leads,  or  aspires  to  lead  a  party,  and  declarations  made  by  a 
first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  if  at  variance  with  the  course  he  now 
adopts,  are  subjects  not  unworthy  of  reference,  and  which  call  for 
explanation  (hear).  The  Hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Government,  and  challenges  us  if  we 
had  changed  our  opinions,  manfully  to  own  it.  I  answer  that 
challenge.  I  do  frankly  avow  my  change  of  opinion,  and  by  that 
avowal  I  dispose  of  all  the  speeches  (loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition, 
with  counter-cheers  from  the  Protection  benches,  rendered  inaudible 
the  rest  of  the  sentence).  Upon  the  advice  given  by  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Nottinghamshire,  that  if  I  were  prepared  to  make  that 
avowal  it  is  my  duty  to  do  it ;  I  now  make  the  avowal,  and  I  only 
ask  the  House  to  exercise  patience,  and  indulge  me  while  I  point 
to  the  reasons  of  that  change  (hear).  And  that  I  may  stand  in  the 
position  of  a  man  worthy  of  confidence,  I  will  only  glance  at  a  few 
considerations  explanatory  ofir  the  course  I  now  pursue,  instead  of 
leaving  the  matter  to  rest  on  the  individual  honour  of  the  person 
*  who  makes  the  avowal.  If  you  look  at  the  tests  by  which  change 
of  opinion  must  be  tried,  on  the  part  of  a  particular  member,  you 
will  find  that  the  first  which  should  be  applied  is  this — does  the 
change  of  opinion  promote  his  personal  interest  ?  Perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  may  be  allowed  to  glance  at  my  personal 
position.  All  that  I  possess  is  as  a  landlord.  I  have  nothing  to 
hope  for  except  from  the  possession  of  landed  property  (hear,  hear). 
I  have  inherited  by  that  property  a  large  tract  of  land  of  inferior 
soil;  and  I  congratulate  myself  that,  by  my  position  as  a  landlord, 
if  the  proposed  change  be  dangerous,  it  exposes  me  to  as  great  risks 
as  any  landed  proprietor  in  the  country  (hear).  So  much  with 
respect  to  my  personal  position.  Now,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
allow  me  to  ask  you  to  apply  a  test  equally  conclusive.  Does  a 
change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  increase 
his  strength  or  consolidate  his  power  ?  Can  there  be  a  doubt,  after 
the  unhappy  scene  which  we  have  witnessed  during  the  two  last 
evenings  in  the  conduct  of  the  debate  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
that  my  Right  Hon.  Friend,  before  the  commencement  of  this 
session,  being  (as  is  allowed)  a  leader  of  great  talent,  possessing  the 
confidence  of  a  great  party,  and  of  powerful  and  immense  influence 
out  of  the  House,  has  lost — has,  as  it  is  now  said,  almost  dissolved 
that  party,  by  the  conduct  which  he,  from  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
has  pursued  ?  (cries  of  "hear,  hear").  I  will  try  another  test  upon 
that  subject,  and  it  shall  be  the  last.  Has  the  Minister,  by  a  change 
of  opinion,  acted  unfairly  towards  his  political  adversaries,  and 
availed  himself  of  that  change  of  opinion  to  exclude  them  from 
office  ?  I  think  it  is  not  expedient,  at  this  time,  to  touch  further 
upon  that  subject ;  but  my  Right  Hon.  Friend,  with  my  entire 
concurrence,  frankly  tendered  to  Her  Majesty  the  office  which  he 
held  as  the  head  of  the  Administration.  I  certainly  concurred 
in  that  resignation*,  and  I  can  truly  and  sincerely  say,  it  was 
my  earnest  desire  that  this  measure  should   have  been  brought 
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forward  bj  the  Noble  Lord  opposite,  in  whose  hands  I  think  it 
would  have  been  more  properly  placed  (hear,  hear).   I  state  that  un- 
feignedly  and  frankly,  I  thought,  after  all  that  has  occurred,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  public,  better  for  public  men  (loud  cheers). 
I  am  stating  my  sincere  opinion — I  think  it  would  have-  been  more 
for  the  public  advantage,  and  for  the  credit  of  public  men,  if  what 
has  been  proposed,  as  it  has  become  our  duty  now  to  propose  it,  had 
been  brought  forward  by  the  Noble  Lord  opposite ;  and  I  may  say, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Noble  Lord  will  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
what  I  am  saying,  that  both  in  writing  and  verbally  I  assured  the 
Noble  Lord  that  if  he,  as  a  Minister,  brought  forward  a  measure  such 
as  was  indicated  in  his  letter  to  his  constituents  of  London,  I,  as  a 
private  member  of  Parliament  would  have  given  to  that  measure  my 
frank  and  cordial  support  (cheers).     Now  having  disposed  of  that 
which  more  personally  related  to  myself,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  refer  to  some  of  the  points  touched  upon  by  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Northamptonshire  (Mr.  S.  O'Brien),  and  the  Noble   Lord  (Lord 
Worsley).    The  Noble  Lord  asks  me — is  this  measure  brought  for- 
ward merely  because  we  think  it  expedient  ?    He  appeared  to  doubt 
whether  we  thought  it  right      I  say  that  we  bring  forward  this 
measure,  not  because  we  think  it  expedient,  but  because  we  think  it 
right,  and  because  we  think  it  necessary  (hear,  hear).     Then  the 
Noble  Lord  proceeded  to  state,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  this 
question  must  be  settled.     I  perfectly  agree  with  him,  and  I  join  in 
the  alternative  he  put ;  he  said  it  could  only  be  settled  in  one  or  two 
ways,  either  by  absolutely  refusing  to  go  into  committee  upon  this 
question,  and  to  entertain  any  further  proposition  in  relation  to 
agricultural  protection,  or  else  that  you  must  proceed  as  the  Govern- 
ment now  advises  you  to  proceed,  to  the  total  abolition  of  protection 
to  agriculture  (hear,  hear).     An  Hon.  Member  has  put  the  question 
as  I  think,  shortly  and  fairly  ;  he  said,  the  question  to  be  decided  is, 
is  the  abolition  of  protective  duties  adverse  to  the  poor  ?  The  Noble 
Lord  the   Member  for  Stamford  (the  Marquis  of  Granby),  who 
addressed  the  House  also  with  great  ability,  put  it  in  terms  equally 
distinct ;  he  said,  the  question  is,  will  this  alteration  in  the  Corn 
Laws,  not  only  give  cheap  bread,  but  give  a  greater  quantity  of  cheap 
bread  to  the  working  classes  ?     I  must  say  that  this  is  the  issue 
which  I  think  we  have  to  try — this  is  the  great  question  we  have  to 
determine  (hear,  hear).     The  Hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
addressed  the  House  with  so  much  ability,  that  I  really  was  surprised 
to  hear  him,  even  in  a  passing  sentence,  speak  contemptuously  of 
political  economy ;  he  said  that  the  object  of  political  economy,  in 
his  opinion,  was  the  accumulation  of  wealth.   I  had  always  understood 
that  the  great  object  of  political  economy  was  the  distribution  of 
wealth.     (Mr.  S.  O'Brien,— "  I  said  the  distribution  of  wealth,")— 
will  the  Hon.  Member  allow  me : — in  my  humble  view  the  great 
object  of  political  economy  is  not  the  accumulation,  but  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  and  the  application  of  capital  to  industry  on  princi- 
ples which  science  and  experience  shall  have  proved  to  be  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness    and    welfare    of   the    greatest    number 
(hear,  hear).     The  question,  then,  which   we   have  to  determine 
is,  13  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn  Laws  conducive  to 
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the  interests  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  community  ?  Will 
it  insure  them  an  ample  supply  of  food  of  the  cheapest  and 
best  kind  ?  (hear,  hear).  The  Noble  Lord  who  has  just  sat  down, 
rather  apologized  for  reading  extracts  from  speeches,  because  he 
thought  they  were  not  very  palatable  to  the  House;  I  must  say,  that 
the  extracts  he  read  appeared  to  me  by  no  means  unpalatable 
(laughter).  Will  he  allow  me  also,  in  perfect  fairness,  to  read  just 
two  extracts  ?  The  Noble  Lord  imputed  to  my  Right  Hon.  Friend 
that  not  intentionally,  but  without  intention,  what  had  fallen  from 
him  on  former  occasions,  had  by  no  means  prepared  the  House  or 
the  public  for  the  course  which  he  now  takes,  and  he  referred  par- 
ticularly to  a  speech  made  by  my  Right  Hon.  Friend  in  1839.  Allow 
me  to  read  a  short  extract  from  that  very  speech.  My  Right  Hon. 
Friend,  then  a  leader  in  Opposition,  and  a  candidate  for  power, 
said—*'  I  consider  this  statement,  that  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
has  been  rendered  worse  by  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Law,  a  most 
important  one ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  unless  the 
existence  of  the  Corn  Law  can  be  shown  to  be  consistent,  not  only 
with  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  the  maintenance  of  the  land- 
lord's interest,  but  also  in  the  maintenance  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  country,  and  especially  with  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  class,  the  Com  Law  is  practically  at  an  end."  That 
was  the  declaration  of  my  Right  Hon.  Friend,  as  early  as  the  year 
1 839  (hear,  hear).  It  may  seem  presumptuous  in  me  to  refer,  in  ad- 
dressing the  House,  to  what  has  fallen  from  myself  in  a  former  de- 
bate, but  after  what  my  Noble  Friend  has  stated,  perhaps  in  fairness 
the  House  will  not  refuse  me  permission  to  do  so  (hear,  hear).  On 
the  occasion  when  the  Hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
Villiers)  moved  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Com  Laws  in  Juno 
last,  I  said — "  It  is  decidedly  my  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture must  always  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  native  industry  of  this  country,  and  that  the  public  prosperity 
is  on  the  whole  best  promoted  by  giving  a  fair  and  uninterrupted 
current  to  the  natural  flow  of  national  industry.  I  will  go  farther 
and  say,  that  it  is  my  opinion  that,  by  safe,  gradual,  and  cautious 
measures,  it  is  expedient  to  bring  our  laws,  with  reference  to  the 
trade  in  corn,  into  a  nearer  relation  with  the  sound  principles  which 
regulate  our  commercial  policy  with  respect  to  every  other  branch 
of  industry.  I  will  go  still  further,  and  say  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  plan,  and  can  be  no  party  to  it,  of  setting  up  a  separate  interest 
for  the  landlord  and  the  farmer  of  this  country  ;  I  believe  that  their 
prosperity  will,  in  the  main,  be  found  to  depend  on  the  wealth,  the 
comfort,  and  the  ease  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this 
country.*'  Those  were  the  principles  which  I  avowed  on  that  occa- 
sion (hear,  hear).  The  House,  I  think,  will  also  remember  the 
memorable  motion  of  the  Noble  Lord  opposite,  on  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes.  I  then  stated  to  the  House  many  facts  which 
had  come  before  me,  which  were,  in  my  opinion,  quite  conclusive  to 
prove  that  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  working  classes  in  this 
country  were  mainly  dependent  upon  abundance  and  cheapness,  and 
their  misery  and  distress  were  mainly  occasioned  by  scarcity  or  by 
high  prices  (hear,  hear).      I  frankly  avow,  that  it  the  course  of 
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events  had  not  been  interrupted  by  circumstances  which  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee,  I  should  very  gladly  have  adhered  to  the 
policy  of  gradually  and  progressively  diminishing  the  protection 
to  agriculture,  but  steadily  keeping  in  view  that  desirable  period 
when  the  protection  might  altogether  be  removed.  But  this  brings 
me  to  the  point  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  consideration  of  this 
case,  namely,  the  unforeseen  circumstances  which  did  occur  after 
the  termination  of  the  last  session.  First,  with  respect  to  the  harvest 
of  this  country.  It  was  a  harvest,  as  was  truly  stated  by  my  Right 
Hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  at  War,  of  a  peculiar  character.  In  point 
of  quantity  it  was  not  a  deficient  harvest ;  in  point  of  quality,  I 
believe,  in  the  experience  of  the  oldest  farmers,  there  never  was  so 
great  a  variety ;  and  the  effect  of  that  has  been  to  point  out  and  to 
establish  the  great  imperfection  of  the  averages  under  the  existing 
law.  I  will  not  press  this  further.  It  was  distinctly  stated  last  night 
by  my  Right  Hon.  Friend,  that  in  no  former  years,  I  believe,  has 
there  been  such  a  variety  of  quality  in  the  corn  brought  to  market, 
the  price  varying  from  40*.  for  the  worst,  I  believe,  up  to  70«.,  or 
75«.,  for  the  best.  An  alteration  was  made  in  the  law  in  1842,  in 
regard  to  the  averages,  which  had  a  very  decisive  effect  in  one  res- 
pect ;  it  altogether  prevented  fraud.  By  extending  the  period,  and 
multiplying  the  towns,  in  respect  to  the  taking  of  the  averages, 
fraud  was  prevented  ;  but  as  relates  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer, 
this  had  a  very  adverse  effect;  for  fraud,  whenever  it  had  been 
exerted,  was  always  in  favour  of  the  consumer,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  the  ports ;  and  in  my  real  opinion,  the  general 
defect  of  the  measure  of  1842,  though  it  was  not  so  intended,  was 
that  it  rendered  protection  more  stringent  (hear,  hear).  This  was 
demonstrated,  I  must  say,  by  the  operation  of  the  scale  regulating 
the  duties  in  the  course  of  last  autumn.  Prices  were  rising ;  the 
price  of  the  quartern  loaf  in  this  metropolis  was  9^d.^  and 
approaching  to  the  war  price.  When  the  quartern  loaf  had  so 
risen,  the  duty  indicated  by  the  sliding  scale  was  lis.  or  15«. 
per  quarter  (hear,  hear).  In  point  of  fact,  the  sliding  scale 
would  neither  slide  nor  move  (cheers).  And  that  was  its  con- 
demnation (renewed  cheers).  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  an  historical 
statement  respecting  the  Corn  Laws,  or  I  might  mention  that 
from  1773  to  1792  the  importation  of  com  was  in  point  of  fact  free 
in  this  country  ;  and  it  was  a  remarkable  coincidence,  which  Adam 
Smith  points  out  when,  without  marking  the  cause,  he  mentions  as  a 
time  when  there  was  a  great  start  in  our  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial prosperity — exactly  that  period,  from  1773  to  1792,  when  the 
importation  of  corn  was  free  (hear,  hear).  I  will  also  observe  that 
really  change  on  this  matter  was  not  a  change  of  any  fundamental 
principle.  The  Com  Law  had  been  changed  and  altered  five 
or  six  times,  and  yet  its  avowed  object  had  never  been  answered 
(hear,  hear).  I  will  now  return  to  the  point  from  which  I  digressed. 
I  was  speaking  of  the  imperfect  operation  of  the  sliding  scale, 
and  I  may  add,  that  together  with  that,  there  did  arise  that 
which  human  foresight  could  not  anticipate,  the  general  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  I'his 
failure  was   by   no  means   limited   to  Ireland.      The  destruction 
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of  tbe  potato  crop  began  in  the  south  of  England,  and  I  believe 
that  it  was  more  &tal  in  the  southern  part  of  England  than  in  any 
part  of  Ireland.  In  many  parts  of  the  southern  counties  of  England 
the  working  population,  though  not  altogether  subsisting  on  potatoes, 
yet  are  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  that  article  for  their  daily 
food.  With  respect  to  Scotland,  we  have  the  most  accurate  inform- 
ation ;  and  ftom  the  parochial  returns,  we  know  positively,  that  in  the 
soiith  of  Scotland  one-third  of  the  potato  crop  was  destroyed  as  early 
as  the  month  of  November  last.  I  will  not  go  through  all  the  precise 
details  as  to  the  extent  of  the  failure  crop  in  Ireland.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  November  the  Government  received  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Lindley  and  Playfair,by  which  it  appeared  that  one-half  of  the  whole 
crop,  though  not  greater  than  an  average,  had  been  destroyed  ;  that 
one-eighth  of  that  crop  must  be  preserved  for  seed  ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, not  more  than  three-eighths  of  the  whole  crop  remained 
at  that  time  for  the  consumption  of  the  year  in  Ireland.  I  had  been 
at  that  time  resident  in  the  north  of  England,  and  had  almost  daily 
communications  in  writing  with  my  Right  Hon.  Friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Government ;  and  it  did  appear  to  me  that  this  matter  of 
coming  scarcity,  if  not  of  famine,  to  be  apprehended  in  Ireland, 
did  have  an  immediate  and  indissoluble  connexion  with  this  ques- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Liver- 
pool said  last  night,  that  he  could  not  see  that  connexion  ;  and  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire,  following  the  same  track,  has 
also  said,  that  he  did  not  see  the  intimate  connexion  between  the 
two  questions.  Will  the  House,  then,  allow  me  to  state  what  was 
the  effect  produced  upon  my  mind  by  this  inevitably  coming  scarcity 
in  Ireland  (hear)  ?  I  foresaw,  and  I  am  afraid  rightly,  that  it  would 
be  indispensably  necessary  to  give  to  the  suffering  community  in  Ire- 
land aid  from  the  public  purse  of  this  country  to  meet  this  great 
calamity.  Already  some  advance  of  the  public  money  has  been 
asked  for,  and  I  am  afraid  that  further  advances  may  still  be  neces- 
sary. Then  this  great  question  presents  itself — Can  in  fairness  any 
Minister  of  the  Crown  propose  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
take  out  of  the  taxes  of  Great  Britain,  public  money  to  aid  in  the 
sustenance  of  their  fellow  countrymen  in  Ireland,  while  artificially, 
by  laws  so  designed,  the  price  of  the  food  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  is  enhanced  (hear,  hear)  ?  Other  persons  may  be  bold  enough 
to  make  such  a  proposition ;  but  I  confess  that  no  power  on  earth 
should  have  induced  me  to  be  responsible  for  such  a  proposal  (hear, 
hear).  I.  told  my  Right  Hon.  Friend,  that  if  such  a  course  should  be 
necessary,  I  strongly  advised  the  suspension  of  the  existing  law 
(**  hear,  hear,"  from  the  Protectionist  benches),  and  that  suspension 
I  find  is  now  generally  approved  of  on  this  side  of  the  House  (hear, 
hear).  The  humane,  the  generous  feelings  of  the  landlords  of  Eng- 
land could  not  tolerate  for  a  moment  that  distress,  such  as  that  likely 
to  visit  Ireland,  should  not  be  met  (hear,  hear).  But  to  give  this 
aid  to  the  Irish  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enhance  the  price 
of  the  food  of  the  great  community  who  contribute  towards  the  taxes 
of  England,  and  who  by  their  hard  industry  are  only  able  to  pay 
those  taxes,  living  in  some  instances  on  potatoes — is  a  proposition 
which  I  never  could  have  maintained  as  a  Minister  (hear^  hear^ 
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But  it  has  been  intimated  that,  under  these  circumstances,  Hon. 
Members  generally  on  this  side  of  the  House  would  be  glad  to  open 
the  ports.  Then  arises  the  question — if  you  once  suspend  the  pre- 
sent law,  what  is  the  proposition  which,  at  the  termination  of  that 
suspension,  is  to  be  made  ?  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  satisfied,  that 
even  when  scarcity  has  arisen,  when  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  was 
high,  and  when  high  prices  ought  to  have  been  counteracted  by  the 
self-operation  of  the  scale,  that  scale  does  not  operate.  I  have  told 
you  that  I  thought  the  present  an  unsatisfactory  law,  and  according 
to  my  opinion,  I  could  not,  after  its  suspension,  have  supported  its 
re-imposition.  I  have  always  stated  that  my  objections  to  a  fixed 
duty  as  a  fiscal  duty  are  insuperable ;  because  I  think  that  whenever 
the  duty  should  be  high,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exact  it ;  and 
whenever  the  duty  should  be  low,  it  failed  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
tection, and  the  agricultural  interest  would  then  incur  all  the  oblo- 
quy of  maintaining  protection  without  deriving  any  advantages  from 
it.  We  might  have  proposed  some  small  remnant  of  the  sliding 
scale,  and  such  a  reduction  of  protection,  which  it  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  the  agricultural  interest  to  accept,  and  still  more  un- 
worthy of  the  Government  to  offer.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  inevitable  on  its  suspension.  It  was, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  absolutely  necessary  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  the  law  ;  and  I  foresaw  the  necessity,  if  you  suspended  the  law, 
of  its  abolition ;  and  I  again  repeat  that,  in  my  humble  view, 
our  duty  was,  charged  as  we  were  with  the  responsibility  of  office, 
to  meet  this  immediate  necessity  and  to  suspend  the  law.  Nothing 
could  have  more  gratified  me  than  to  see  the  general  arrangements 
of  this  question  respecting  the  Com  Law  conducted  by  the  Noble 
Lord  opposite  (hear).  The  question  has  been  asked,  ''Have  you  any 
reason,  since  1842,  for  changing  your  opinion?"  I  say,  that  since 
1842  those  who  were  charged  with  the  administration  of  affairs,  and 
who  had  watched  the  various  circumstances  which  have  occurred, 
have  had  experience,  not  to  be  mistaken,  leading  to  conclusive  con- 
sequences. We  had,  first  of  all,  the  painful  and  lamentable  expe- 
rience of  ]  842  itself,  a  year  of  the  greatest  distress,  and,  since  it  has 
passed,  I  may  say,  of  the  utmost  danger  (hear,  hear).  What  were 
the  circumstances  of  1842  ?  Allow  me  just  to  glance  at  them.  We 
had  in  this  metropolis,  at  midnight.  Chartist  meetings,  assembled 
in  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  Almost  fbr  nearly  three  weeks  there  were 
assembled  in  all  the  environs  of  this  metropolis  immense  masses 
of  people  greatly  discontented,  and  acting  in  a  spirit  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace.  What  was  the  condition  of  Lancashire,  the  seat 
of  our  great  staple  manufacture,  depending  for  its  prosperity  on  unin- 
terrupted tranquillity  and  labour?  Such  was  the  madness  of  the 
people  on  that  occasion,  that  a  great  combination  existed  to  stop 
machinery,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  source  of  the  labour  on 
which  they  depended  for  subsistence  (hear,  hear,  hear).  What 
was  the  duty  of  Government  under  these  circumstances  ?  It  was 
my  painful  duty  to  consult  with  the  Horse  Guards  as  to  the 
precautions  that  were  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lie  peace;  a  large  force  was  marched  to  Manchester,  and  the 
troops  were  actually  called  on  to  enforce  public  tranquillity.  '  I 
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can  safely  say,  that  for  three  months,  the  anxiety  which  I  and 
my  colleagues  experienced  with  reference  to  the  public  peace, 
was  greater  than  we  ever  felt  before,  with  reference  to  public 
concerns  (hear,  hear).  Those  were  the  days  of  high  prices  and 
scarcity  (hear,  hear).  I  am  certain  from  what  I  have  since  observed, 
that  that  turbulent  disposition,  —  that  dangerous  disposition, — 
mainly  arose  from  the  want  of  adequate  sustenance,  combined  with 
low  wages  (loud  cheers).  What  has  been  my  experience  for  the  last 
two  years?  I  donH  take  credit  to  her  Majesty *s  Government  for 
the  altered  circumstances.  Our  measures  may  or  may  not  have 
conduced  to  that  great  end;  but  by  the  bounty  of  Providence  we 
have  had  abundant  havests  ;  with  abundant  harvests  we  have  had 
cheapness  and  full  employment;  and  what  has  occurred?  I  can 
safely  say  that  for  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  not  had  a  single 
interview  with  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police  with  respect  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  this  metropolis ;  I  do  not  believe, 
that  for  the  last  twelve  months,  I  have  had  one  interview  with  the 
Horse  Quards  with  respect  to  the  movement  of  troops  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  of  this  country  (hear).  Perfect  tranquillity, 
comparative  happiness  prevailed ;  and  that  is  a  contrast  between 
scarcity  with  discontent,  and  plenty  with  social  comfort,  more  striking 
than  any  I  ever  before  witnessed  (loud  cheers).  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  many  statistics.  The  document  I  am  about  to  read  is 
short,  but  still,  as  an  analysis  with  reference  to  crime,  it  is  pregnant 
with  instruction.  I  have  taken  the  six  counties  which  may  be  said 
to  be  the  seat  of  our  manufacturing  industry ;  I  have  taken  tne  county 
of  York,  the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  county  of  Warwick,  the  county 
of  Gloster,  Cheshire,  and  Staffordshire,  and  have  compared  the  com- 
mitments for  trial  in  these  counties  in  1840,  Ml,  and  *42,  when  the 
prices  of  wheat  were  6Gs.  4d.^  6As.  6d,  57«.  3d,  with  those  which 
took  place  in  1843,  M4,  and  '45,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  about 
50«.  Now,  observe,  in  Yorkshire  the  committals  were,  in  1840, 
1,867;  1841,  1,895;  1842,  2,598.  The  scarcity  then  ceased,  abund- 
ance  with  low  prices  begins ;  and  we  have  committed  for  trial  in  1843, 
2,304;  1844,1,691;  1845,  1,417;  showing  a  decrease  of  com- 
mitments in  the  last  as  compared  with  the  previous  period  of  these 
years  of  14.9  per  cent.  In  Lancashire  the  commitments  in  those 
years  were  respectively,  3,506,  3,987,  4,497,  3,677,  2,893,  2,852, 
exhibiting  a  diminution  of  21.4  per  cent  In  Warwickshire  the 
commitments  were,  1,001,  1,046,  1,003,  1,045,  894,  769,  a  decrease 
of  1 1.2  per  cent.  In  Gloucestershire,  including  Bristol,  the  numbers 
were,  1,045,  1,236,  1,252,  1,186,  1,071,  929,  showing  a  decrease  of 
9.8  per  cent.  In  Cheshire  the  commitments  were,  1,042,  943, 1,086, 
1,018,  777,  688,  a  decrease  of  19.1  per  cent.  In  Staffordshire  the 
numbers  were,  923,  1,059,  1,485,  1,175,  885,  717,  a  decrease  of  19.9 
per  cent ;  exhibiting  an  aggregate  decrease  of  1 7  per  cent,  (loud 
cheers).  Upon  the  whole  of  these  six  counties,  comparing  the  years 
1842  and  1845,  there  is  a  diminution  on  the  aggregate  of  18  per 
cent.  I  am  convinced  with  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  the  head  of 
the  Government,  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  contend  that  wages  fall  with 
falling  prices,  and  rise  with  rising  prices  (hear,  hear).  It  was  my 
Noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  I  think,  who  last  ni|{]i\t 
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contended  that  it  was  true  in  the  agricultural  districts  that  wages 
did  rise  with  rising  prices  ;  but  he  admitted  that  the  proportion  was 
not  always  equal.     Now  I  beg  you  to  observe,  that  to  the  labouring 
man  the  equal  proportion  between  the  price  of  food  and  the  rise  of 
wages  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.    But  it  was  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  proportion  should  be  concurrent  as  well  as  equal.     If  the 
rise  in  wages  should  lag  behind  the  rise  of  prices  life  itself  might  be 
in  danger.     But  I  have  the  experience  of  Sir  John  Walsham,  who 
long  had  the  charge  of  the  districts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  himself 
an  extensive  landed  proprietor  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  who, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  assisted  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, and  he  tells  me  that  he  has  never  knoMm  that  wages  have 
risen  beyond  from  8«.  to  lOs.  and  lU.  in  certain  counties,  and  from 
d«.  to  138.  in  other  counties;  the  utmost  rise  being  25  per  cent.; 
while  he  has  seen  at  the  same  time  the  price  of  corn  rise  from  45». 
to  908.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  in  reference  to  this  point,  that  the 
rise  of  wages  in  those  districts  is  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
rise  in  the  article  of  first  necessity  (hear,  hear).    But,  as  truly  stated 
by  my  Right  Hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  at  War,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  in  the  agricultural  districts,  the  converse  of  the  assertion  is 
true  with  respect  to  the  manufacturing  districts.     Invariably  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  you  will  find  low  prices  accompanied  by  high 
wages,  and  high  prices  by  low  wages.    I  mentioned  some  circum- 
stances which  occurred  in  the  month  of  November  with  reference  to 
Ireland  ;  but  I  have  not  the  whole  of  the  case  with  respect  to  that 
time.      From  a  report  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Sianders  with 
respect  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  I  find  that  at  that  time 
there  was  not  merely  a  rise  in  prices,  but  a  strong  apprehension  of 
still  higher  prices  in  several  parts  of  the  West  Riding,  particularly 
in  Bradford,  and  that  several  works  were  put  on  short  time.     In 
several  of  the  cotton  districts,  also,  I  learn  the  mills  were  about  to  be 
put  on  short  time.  When,  therefore,  we  looked  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  whole  country  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  we 
had  no  option  left,  as  the  general  guardians  of  the  condition  of  the 
great  body  of  the  community,  but  to  pursue  the  course  which  we 
have  pursued.  We  have  been  told  of  the  danger  of  being  dependent 
on  foreign  states  for  the  supply  of  food ;  but  when  we  consider  that 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  in  1815  was  18,000,000,  and  that  at 
the  present  moment  it  is  23,000,000,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  it  may  well  become  a  question,  not  whether  Great 
Britain  can  alone  supply  the  amount  of  food  necessary  for  the 
population,  but  whether  it  will  not  be  difiicult  at  a  moderate  price 
to  secure  food  for  the  whole  of  that  population,  even  with  the  aid 
of  foreign  countries  (loud  cries  of  "  hear,  hear  ").    For  myself,  I 
have  no  apprehension  of  any  great  fall  of  prices  from  the  abolition 
of  the  Com  Laws,  I  think  that  both  the  hopes  and  fears  of  many 
people  on  the  subject  are  greatly  exaggerated.     I  do  not  believe 
that  the  abolition  of  protection,  as  matters  now  stand,  will  materially 
lower  the  price  of  com  *,  but  I  consider  that  to  the  great  body  of 
consumers  it  will  be  a  security  of  inestimable  value  against  high 
prices  when  the  harvest  happens  to  be  defident  in  this  country. 
That  is  my  view  with  regard  to  supply.     With  regard  to  the 
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commercial  principle  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  The  Hon. 
Member  for  Northamptonshire  described  a  state  of  things  where  a 
certain  individual  has  the  walls  of  his  house  covered  with  French 
paper-hangings,  furnished  with  articles  of  German  hardware,  and 
who  rides  in  a  Brussels  carriage,  while  workmen  are  crowding 
the  market  with  nobody  to  hire  them.  How  does  the  Hon.  Gren- 
tleman  think  those  carriages  are  to  be  obtained  ?  Whatever  may 
be  the  form  of  the  transaction  by  which  they  are  obtained,  that 
transaction  of  necessity  resolved  itself  into  a  bargain.  Directly  or 
indirectly  there  must  be  an  exchange  of  commodities,  and  you  must 
in  the  long  run  export  some  of  your  own  home  productions  to  pay  for 
what  you  have  got  from  abroad.  I  am  quite  satisfied,  if  you  extend 
the  sphere  of  your  commerce  and  do  not  attempt  by  fits  and  starts 
to  force  its  expansion,  that  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  will  steadily 
advance  with  the  increase  of  your  exports.  The  Hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  S.  O'Brien)  referred  to  the  case  of  a  farmer, 
whom  he  described  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  consequences  which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  presumes 
will  flow  from  the  measures  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  But 
another  picture  was  given  last  night  by  the  Noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Liverpool  (Lord  Sandon).  The  Hon.  Gentleman  represented 
his  farmer  as  petitioning  his  landlord  in  vain  for  a  reduction  of  rent. 
The  Noble  Lord  considered  the  condition  of  the  farmer  as  peculiarly 
helpless  and  exposed.  He  said  this  unhappy  man  had  constantly 
had  held  out  to  him  the  expectation  of  prices  which  he  had  never 
realized — prices  which  were  made  the  basis  of  calculation  when  he 
agreed  to  pay  a  fixed  rent;  then  he  comes  to  the  landlord  with 
**  bated  breath''  and  most  humble  demeanour,  seeking  an  abatement 
of  rent.  The  landlord  grants  somewhat  less  than  the  farmer 
requires ;  an  abatement  of  ten  per  cent,  is  found  quite  inadequate; 
and  at  last  the  farmer  is  forced  to  take  refuge  from  all  his 
difficulties  in  some  lower  occupation.  Such  are  the  results  as 
described  most  accurately  by  the  Noble  Lord  himself,  of  this  system 
of  protection  and  of  disappointment  (cheers).  The  abundant  crop, 
the  diminished  protection,  and  the  fixed  rent,  have  been  a  failure 
C*  no,  no,"  and  "  hear,  hear  ").  From  the  very  spot  where  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  stood  when  he  addressed  the  House  I  heard  such  a 
representation  given  of  the  condition  of  the  farmer ;  and  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  the  great  bulk  of  that  class  are  more  likely  to  be 
injured  by  the  continuance  of  the  existing  law  than  by  its  repeal. 
I  have  no  apprehensions  whatever  that  the  abolition  of  that  law 
will  render  this  country  dependent  upon  any  foreign  country.  But, 
as  a  landlord — and  on  this  point  I  agree  with  the  Noble  Lord  the 
member  for  Lincolnshire — I  am  certain  that  the  settlement  Of 
this  question  is  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  landlords  of 
paramount  importance  (cheers).  How  can  we  have  a  settlement  ? 
with  the  feeling  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  on  the  subject 
as  at  present,  there  is  but  one  settlement  (cheers).  There  are 
various  classes  whose  interests  are  involved  in  this  question,  and 
their  views  have  undergone  a  change  on  the  principle  of  protection. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  meeting  in  Wiltshire.  It  may  have  been 
suggested,  but  still  that  meeting  is  a  remarkable  facX^     1  ^^^<, 
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however,  from  that,  and  appeal  to  every  gentleman  in  this  House 
who  has  had  opportunities  of  observation,  whether  he  can  contradict 
me  when  I  assert  that  till  lately  the  opinion  prevalent  among 
operatives  was,  that  low  prices  would  invariably  lead  to  low  wages. 
I  say  they  have  changed  their  opinions  (cheers).  The  experience 
of  the  last  three  years  has  not  been  thrown  away  upon  them ;  and 
if  that  be  so — if  the  masters  and  the  men  are  quite  of  one  mind  on 
this  point,  they  will  settle — and  I  may  tell  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough  so — they  will  easily  and  amicably  settle  those 
qu^tions  which  are  likely  to  arise  between  parties  placed  in  such 
a  relation  to  each  other.  I  can  very  well  understand  how  those 
working  men  should  overtax  their  industry,  and  even  call  on  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  work,  that  they  may  obtain  subsistence. 
Necessity  might  drive  them  to  such  resources.  But  if  they  can 
understand  that  by  a  change  of  your  law  they  may  be  able,  without 
working  so  long  themselves,  without  requiring  their  wives  or  daugh- 
ters to  work  as  they  do  now,  to  live  in  greater  comfort  than  they 
have  ever  known,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  arrangements 
will  be  made  between  masters  and  men  as  to  the  period  of  labour, 
and  so  e\ery  ground  or  pretext  for  legislative  interference  will  be 
taken  away  (cheers).  It  will,  I  should  say,  be  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  happy  days  that  ever  occurred  in  England,  when,  on 
account  of  an  alteration  in  your  law  rendering  a  shorter  time 
necessary  to  procure  wages  adequate  to  purchase  the  comforts 
of  life — it  will,  I  repeat,  be  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  England 
when,  on  account  of  such  an  alteration,  the  masters  and  the 
men  shall  without  legislative  interference,  come  to  an  agreement 
on  that  subject  (cheers).  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Lord  Morpeth) — 
with  whom  I  have  often  differed,  but  whose  absence  from  this  House 
I  never  ceased  to  regret —expressed  on  the  hustings  sentiments 
closely  akin  to  those  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  (cheers).  As 
to  the  agricultural  interest — the  interest  with  which  I  am  myself 
connected— I  would  say,  let  us  have  certainty  vidth  reference  to  the 
value  of  our  land.  That  certainty  you  will  have  as  far  as  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  given,  from  a  change  in  the  law.  But  in  addition  to  certainty 
you  will  have  peaceful  enjoyment  You  will  have  that  peacefiil 
enjoyment  without  exciting  the  jealousy  of  your  poorer  neighbour. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  Landlords  will  have  to  make  any  very  great 
sacrifices  *,  but  entertaining  the  opinions  which  I  do,  founded  on  the 
experience  I  now  possess,  I  say,  were  the  sacrifice  ten  times  greater, 
I  for  one,  sooner  than  that  it  should  be  said  of  myself,  or  any  of  the 
class  to  which  I  belong,  that  our  object  was  to  secure  for  ourselves 
an  increase  of  rent,  and  not  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  great  body  of  the  community — sooner  than  leave  any  room  for 
such  a  suspicion,  I  should  say,  speaking  for  myself,  that  would  I 
descend  to  a  lower  estate,  and  abrogate  my  inheritance  (cheers.)  It 
is  said  a  great  party  haa  been  dissolved.  It  is  said  old  political  ties 
have  been  severed.  It  has  been  said  that  social  relations  have  been 
disturbed.  It  is  anticipated,  and  it  is  probable,  that  an  Administra* 
tion  may  be  dissolved  (cheers).  And,  though  I  should  regret  the 
former  part  of  those  consequences,  on  my  conscience  I  believe  this 
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proposition  will  save  a  great  and  powerful  uation  from  anarchy,  misery, 
and  ruin.  ^The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  resumed  his  seat  amidst 
great  cheenng.) 

Loan  Cliyb  had  been  a  supporter  of  the  former  policy  of  Her 
Majesty ^s  Qovernment ;  and  though  his  constituents  had  given  him 
fuU  discretion  to  follow  the  course  which  he  thought  most  advisable 
with  reference  to  matters  brought  before  the  House,  yet  there  were 
certain  great  landmarks  which  he  was  bound  to  observe.  In  his 
opinion  the  country  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  deciding  this 
question.  If  the  proposers  of  this  plan  had  confidence  in  themselves 
— if  they  did  not  think  their  new  plan  as  baseless  as  tlie  old — let 
them  give  the  agriculturists  of  England  the  solemn  satisfaction  of 
believing  that  they  had  conceded  this  question  to  the  wants  and 
interests  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  not  that  it  had  been  forced  upon 
them  by  the  dexterity  of  two  discordant  Cabinets  (hear,  hear).  It 
was  a  scheme  fraught  with  mischief,  and  it  was  because  he  saw  so 
many  evils  likely  to  arise  from  it  that  he  should  record  his  deliberate 
and  impartial  vote  for  the  amendment.  He  would  then  have  this 
satisfaction,  that  when  he  appeared  again  before  his  constituents, 
they  should  not  be  able  to  greet  him  with  those  words  which  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government  told  the  Right 
Hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  that  he  deserved  to  have  applied  to 
him  by  his  classic  constituents,—  '^  Nusquam  tuta  fides." 

Ma.  CoLQUHouN  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  to  Thursday. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  12. 

The  adjourned  debate  on  the  question  *'  that  the  House  do  resolve 
itself  into  committee  on  the  Customs^  and  Corn  Importation  Acts," 
was  commenced  by 

Ma.  CoLQUHouN,  who  entered  into  an  explanation  of  his  vote  in 
1838,  in  support  of  Mr.  Villiers^s  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  repealing  the  Com  Laws.  Sir  R.  Peel  had 
entirely  mistaken  both  his  past  and  his  present  opinions.  He  had 
never  entertained  the  opinions  so  consistently  entertained  by  Mr. 
Villiers  ;  and  he  had  never  passed  from  them  to  the  doctrines  of 
high  protection.  He  had  always  considered  the  question  of  the 
Corn  Laws  a  most  anxious  and  perplexing  question  ;  and  in  1841, 
not  being  in  Parliament,  and  having  much  leisure  time,  be  had 
studied  it  with  all  the  diligence  and  impartiality  he  could  command. 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  protection  was  necessary  for  the 
interests  of  agriculture  ;  and  having  come  to  that  conclusion,  he  had 
declared  himself  an  advocate  for  a  fixed  duty  on  com.  After  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  few  months,  it  seemed  probable  that  his 
notion  of  a  fixed  duty,  had  it  been  adopted,  would  have  now  been 
deemed  preferable  to  that  of  a  sliding  scale.  After  applying  himself 
to  refute  Sir  R.  PeePs  arguments  respecting  prices  and  wages,  he 
proceeded  to  comment  on  the  speech  delivered  by  Sir  J.  Graham  on 
Tuesday  evening.  Sir  J.  Graham  had  then  disposed  very  summarily 
of  all  his  former  arguments  on  the  subject ;  and  had  said  that  as  he 
confessed  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions,  there  was  an  end  of  his 
former  reasonings.  No,  there  was  not  an  end  of  them ;  for  a  states- 
man who   spoke  like  Sir  J.  Graham,  with  eloquence  and  genius, 
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ought  to  recollect  that  his  words  were  winged  shafts  which  stuck 
deeply  in  men's  hearts.  They  had  made  many  converts,  and  had 
influenced  and  were  influencing  thousands  of  his  fellow-countr3rmen  ; 
and  he  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  was  of  opinion  that  Sir  Jameses  explicit 
recantation  of  his  immortal  words  would  not  convince  the  country 
that  he  could  raise  wages  or  exalt  the  financial  condition  of  the 
labouring  population  by  his  present  measures.  He  was  afhiid  that 
those  measures  would  bring  on  the  country  evils  of  a  kind  to  which 
its  attention  ought  to  be,  yet  had  not  been  called.  What  would  be 
their  eflects  on  the  colonial  interests  ?  The  protection  on  timber 
and  sugar  would  not  long  survive  the  protection  on  com  ;  and  then 
the  manufacturers  of  England  would  find  themselves  no  longer  in 
possession  of  the  advantages  which  they  now  possessed  in  the 
colonial  market.  Under  such  circumstances,  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  the  country  if,  in  addition  to  a  failing  harvest,  it 
should  have  to  struggle,  as  in  1840,  against  a  falling  revenue? 
But  what  reason  was  there  to  induce  the  House  to  give  its  assent 
to  a  commercial  code  which  even  Mr.  Villiers  could  not  recommend 
to  his  constituents  as  a  perfect  code,  as  it  still  enforced  protection 
on  silk,  on  sugar,  on  timber,  on  copper,  and  various  other  articles  ? 
If,  then,  protection  were  left  on  some  fabrics,  why  was  all  protec- 
tion to  be  taken  from  that  manufacture — for  com  had  been  justly 
called  by  Lord  Egerton  a  manufacture — ^which  was  of  all  others  the 
most  precarious  in  its  course,  and  the  most  uncertain  in  its  returns  ? 
He  regretted  that  ever  since  he  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  Ministerial 
bench  agricultural  protection  had  never  received  from  Sir  R.  Peel 
anything  like  a  sincere  defence.  Last  year  Mr.  Villiers  had  called 
Sir  Robertas  speech  on  the  Corn  Laws  a  dexterous  evasion  of  the 
whole  question,  and  had  warned  the  country  gentlemen  that  they 
would  soon  be  called  upon  to  surrender  the  protection  they  enjoyed. 
He  was  sorry  to  observe  that  on  all  the  great  institutions  of  the 
country  Sir  R.  Peel  followed  a  similar  course  of  dexterous  evasion. 
He  had  no  antipathy  to  him,  and  a  very  sincere  regard  for  many  of 
his  colleagues ;  but  his  opposition  to  Sir  R.  PeePs  Administration 
would  in  future  be  openly  avowed  and  steadily  adhered  to  ;  for  as 
long  as  Sir  Robert  declined  discussion  on  all  the  great  questions 
which  agitated  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  so  long  he  should  not 
promise  him  any  adhesion,  nor  repose  in  him  any  confidence. 

Ma.  C.  Wynne  was  sorry  that  he  differed  in  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion from  his  constituents,  but  was  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  he 
differed  from  them  on  honest  and  conscientious  grounds.  There  was 
no  portion  of  our  law  which  reflected  so  little  honour  on  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  as  their  commercial  regulations.  Our  statute  book 
was  filled  with  instance  after  instance  of  their  impolitic  interference 
with  matters  of  trade.  So  long  as  there  was  protection  extended  to 
other  articles,  it  would  have  been  unfair  to  take  it  altogether  from 
agriculture.  But  the  removal  of  protection  was  now  no  longer 
brought  forward  as  an  insulated  measure  bearing  on  one  interest 
alone,  but  as  part  of  an  extensive  project  which  applied  to  every 
interest  and  to  every  trade  in  the  empire.  It  had  been  said,  how- 
ever, that  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  was  still  preserved  on  several 
manu&ctureil  articles.    Undoubtedly  it  was  so ;  but  that  duty  was 
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not  10  much  a  duty  of  protection  as  a  duty  of  rcTcnue.  It  wns  im- 
possible to  carry  out  tho  syiitem  of  fVoo  trudo  f\ill  v  ;  for  the  claims  of 
tho  revenue  unfortunately  interfered.  lie  trusted  that  on  a  fViture 
occasion  thlH  measure  would  be  carried  out  to  a  still  greater  extent. 
He  should  have  been  better  pleased  bad  it  been  so  curried  out  now ; 
but  ho  was  afraid  that  such  a  proposition  could  not  have  been  made 
to  Parliament  with  any  chance  of  success  at  the  present  moment 
Ho  liad  no  apprehension  that  if  we  repealed  our  Corn  Laws  we  should 
fail  of  obtainmg  a  supply  of  corn  iVom  foreign  nations.  So  long  as 
they  could  raise  a  superabundance  of  corn,  tliey  would  be  as  anxious 
to  sell  as  we  should  be  to  buy  it. 

Ma.  IIkathcotr  did  not  come  forward  on  this  occnsion  to  attack  tho 
consistency  of  others,  but  to  maintain  his  own.  He  had  resisted  a  mea- 
sure similar  in  principle  to  the  present,  when  proposed  by  his  own  poll, 
tical  ft'iends  ;  and  he  felt  bound  to  offer  the  same  resistance  now,  when 
ameasure  ten  thousand  times  more  mischievous  in  degree  wus  proposed 
by  his  political  opponents.  He  explained  at  some  length  the  reasons 
why  ho  considered  this  measure  a  rash,  ill-timed,  and  haxnrdous 
exporimont,  and  observed  that  it  was  not  recommended  to  his  mind 
by  being  accompanied  with  changes  of  opinion  hitherto  unparalleled 
in  tho  annals  of  political  tergiversation.  They  hud  turned  out  a 
Qovomment  for  proposing  a  fixed  duty  of  ()«.  a  quarter  on  corn  {  and 
they  wore  now  themselves  proposing  a  fixed  duty  of  is,  a  uuarter,  to 
expire  at  tho  end  of  three  years.  Tho  compensation  which  they 
proposed  for  the  injury  which  they  were  thus  going  to  inflict  on  tho 
agricultural  interest  wns  utterly  inadequate  and  disproportionate. 
Monarchical  Europe  nnd  Republican  America  had  both  their  Corn 
Laws.  Why  wim  Kngland  to  deprive  itself  of  a  similar  code  P  Hol- 
land had  onco  made  the  experiment  of  abrogating  such  laws  ;  but 
tho  oxperiment  had  altogether  failed,  and  Holland,  like  ourselves, 
had  now  tho  benefit  of  a  sliding  scale.  No  case  of  public  necessity 
had  boon  pleaded  as  a  justification  of  the  proposed  change.  Fublio 
opinion  was  not  in  favour  of  it  even  in  tho  largo  towns,  if  any  oon- 
iecture  could  bo  formed  fVom  the  last  elections  for  Wigan,  Birming- 
ham, and  Sunderland.  Foreign  countries  had  not  called  upon  us 
to  make  it,  for  as  we  were  putting  off  our  armour  they  were  covering 
themselves  with  the  f\ill  panoply  of  restriction.  As  to  the  allegation 
of  flnjnine  in  Ireland,  he  believed  it  to  be  little  better  than  a  more 
pretext  Famine  might  exist  in  Ireland  in  tho  speeches  of  Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  in  the  paragraphs  of  newspapers  \  but  he  believed 
abundance  was  to  be  found  in  its  markets.  If  he  was  mistaken  on 
that  point,  ho  was  willing  to  meet  the  emergency  by  an  ample  grant 
fVom  tho  public  treasury  ;  but  he  was  not  ])repared  on  account  of  local 
distress  and  temporary  mischief  to  alter  ontirely  the  permanent  laws 
of  a  miglitv  emniro. 

Ma.  C.  W.  MAaTiN  felt  compelled,  after  tho  observations  of  the 
preceding  sneaker  on  the  political  tergiversation  which  had  been  dia- 
played  on  this  question,  to  explain  tho  reasons  which  had  induced 
him  to  abandon  the  opinions  which  ho  had  formerly  entertained  on 
tho  Corn  Laws,  and  to  support  the  pro^iositions  of  Sir  11.  Pool  in 
ikvour  of  free  trade.  He  then  entered  into  a  review  of  the  ciroum- 
itanccB  whioh  had  occurred  in  tho  last  autumn,  and  contended  that 
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there  was  no  ground  for  supposing  that  tlie  agricultural  interest 
would  suffer  injury  from  the  reduced  price  of  com  in  consequence  of 
the  changes  now  proposed.  The  prices  of  com  in  the  Channel 
Islands  were  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  House.  There  the 
trade  in  corn  was  perfectly  free,  an<^  yet  com  hore  a  high,  and,  what 
was  more  material,  a  steady  price.  Little  apprehension  was  to  be 
entertained  for  many  years  to  come  from  those  corn-growing  countries 
which  it  was  said  would  inundate  England  with  grain.  He  looked 
forward  with  conlidence  to  the  measures  now  proposed,  and  was  cer. 
tain  that  they  would  place  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the 
country  on  a  sound  and  healthy  footing. 

Mr.  T.  Baring  said,  that  upon  this  subject  and  some  others  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  differ  from  his  Hon.  Friends  on  whose  judgment 
he  placed  the  greatest  reliance,  for  whose  integrity  and  purity  he  felt 
the  strongest  esteem,  whose  general  policy  met  with  his  entire 
approval,  whose  talents  and  ability  were  undoubted,  and  whose 
patriotism  and  stern  sense  of  duty  to  their  country,  even  when 
they  were  following  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  mistaken 
course,  could  not  be  questioned  ;  it  was  therefore  with  great  pain 
that  he  gave  his  vote  in  opposition  to  them  that  night.  He  could 
not  change  his  vote  unless  he  saw  strong  grounds  for  changing  his 
opinions  (cheers),  and  with  every  deference  for  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet,  he  was  yet  obliged  to  say  that  the  grounds  on  which  he 
founded  his  change  of  policy,  and  the  arguments  by  which  he  arrived 
at  his  change  of  opinion,  appeared  to  be  totally  inconclusive  (hear, 
hear).  In  those  reasons  he  could  find  only  a  justification  of  using 
caution,  discretion,  and  care  in  introducing  great  changes.  He  found 
that  this  change  of  policy  rested  on  two  grounds,  the  success  which 
had  attended  the  modification  of  the  commercial  system  during  the 
last  three  years,  and  the  other  ground  was,  the  danger  which  would 
result  from  the  failure  of  the  harvest.  Although  these  reasons  might 
combine  to  justify  some  relaxation  as  a  temporary  measure,  they 
were  inadequate  to  justify  those  who  had  a  belief  in  the  propriety 
of  the  previous  policy  in  an  alteration  of  their  opinions.  Even  if  he 
could  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  the  last  three  years  could  be 
attributed  to  the  relaxation  of  the  tariff,  still  this  would  be  an  argu- 
ment for  a  cautious,  deliberate,  and  gradual  relaxation,  and  not  for 
80  great  a  change  as  was  now  proposed  (cheers).  The  very  argument 
made  use  of  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  with  respect  to  the  intro. 
duction  of  foreign  cattle,  showed  the  danger  which  would  result 
from  apprehensions  that  might  arise,  however  ill-founded.  And 
when  a  reason  for  the  present  change  was  sought  in  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  articles  the  duty  on  which  was  lowered  by 
the  tariff,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  there  had  been  an  equal 
increase  in  articles  the  duty  on  which  had  not  been  changed  by  the 
tariff;  he  did  not  object  to  those  changes  in  the  tariff;  he  approved 
of  the  great  majority ;  but  they  were  carrying  the  argument  in  a 
wrong  direction  when  it  was  said  that  the  prosperity  of  the  last  three 
years  mainly  depended  on  those  changes.  They  were  told  that  the 
great  cheapness  of  bread  had  been  the  cause  of  this  prosperity,  but 
he  thought  that  the  prosperity  would  have  been  much  lessened 
if  there   were  a  less  demand  for  labour ;  as  he    thought   the 
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increased  prosperity  had  arisen  from  the  greater  demand  for 
labour  caused  by  internal  improvements,  and  from  the  activity 
of  trade.  He  believed  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  regulated  by 
the  supply  and  demand  for  labour  (cheers  from  the  Opposi- 
tion benches).  There  was  a  high  remuneration  for  labour  in 
America,  where  food  was  cheap  (cheers  from  the  Opposition 
benches),  and  a  low  remuneration  in>  Poland,where  food  was  cheap 
(cheers).  It  appeared,  then,  that  there  was  no  positive  connexion 
between  the  two;  but  if  they  diminished  the  demand  for  labour  with 
an  increasing  population,  the  result  was,  that  the  rate  of  wages,  with 
the  increased  competition  of  labour,  must  be  regulated  by  the  prices 
of  food.  He  could  not  bow,  therefore,  to  the  opinion  that  the  last 
three  years  of  prosperity,  gratifying  as  it  had  been,  creditable  as  it 
was  to  her  Majesty *s  Government,  and  satisfactory  as  it  had  been  to 
the  country,  could  justify  this  great  experiment  in  an  agricultural 
country,  which  was  opening  up  a  future  which  no  one  could  define. 
The  next  ground  given  for  the  intended  change  was  the  result  of  the 
harvest  in  this  country  and  in  America.  No  one  could  view  the  pos- 
sible  calamity  in  Ireland  without  sympathy  and  alarm.  It  appeared, 
however,  to  him  that  the  reports  as  to  the  disease  in  the  potato  crop 
might  be  exaggerated ;  the  growth  of  potatoes  and  oats  was  unusu- 
ally large,  and  he  Sad  hoped  that  the  supply  would  be  large  also ;  but 
when  her  Majesty^s  Government  stated  their  apprehensions  that 
such  a  supply  could  not  be  relied  on,  he  was  sure  that  they  did  not 
overstate  the  case  when  they  said  that  they  looked  to  Ireland  with 
apprehension.  Still  this  was  a  special  case,  requiring  a  special 
remedy  ;  it  was  not  from  such  accidental  circumstances  that  they 
ought  to  make  a  total  change  in  their  system  (hear,  hear).  By  this 
measure,  the  property  and  the  income  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
distressed  parties  ought  to  look  for  employment  and  benevolence 
would  be  reduced.  He  did  regret  to  hear  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  say  he  thought 
no  Minister  of  the  Crown  would  be  justified  in  affording  relief 
to  the  starving  population  of  Ireland  unless  he  acceded  to  a  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws.  When  had  this  country  ever  shown  itself 
backward  in  affording  relief?  He  had  heard  calumnies  against  the 
Saxon  name  and  the  Saxon  nation,  but  he  had  never  heard  such  a 
calumny  as  that  they  would  suspend  all  relief  till  a  great  commercial 
change  should  be  perfected  (hear,  hear).  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
had  said  it  would  require  a  bold  man  to  do  it ;  it  would  require  only 
a  patriotic  Minister.  If  he  had  made  a  proposal  for  relief,  without 
accompanying  it  with  an  alteration  of  the  Com  Laws,  he  would 
have  found  a  Parliament  to  back  him  (cheers).  The  Noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  had  last  session  moved  for  a 
return  of  the  quantity  of  com  in  bond,  and  it  was  shown  to  be  only 
450,000  quarters  ;  but,  though  the  stock  of  bonded  com  might  be 
smaJl,  our  real  supply  rested  on  our  stacks  and  granaries  (hear, 
hear)  ;  and  even  if  there  were  alarm  because  the  quantity  in  bond 
did  not  exceed  450,000  quarters,  there  was  this  satisfaction,  that  it 
had  now  increased  to  a  million.  When,  however,  alarm  was  excited, 
every  party  was  anxious  to  exaggerate  the  state  of  the  supply.  Hb  be- 
lieved that  the  crop  of  barley  and  oats  was  peculiarly  abundant.  The 
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Right  Hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment made  that  a  crime  in  the  present  sliding  scale  which  its  pro- 
poser looked  upon  as  its  great  merit — it  prevented  fraud ;  and  because 
the  present  sliding  scale  did  prevent  fraud,  he  believed  that  the  specu- 
lators said  they  must  resort  to  another  sliding  scale, — to  the  sliding 
scale   of  Ministerial  nerve   and  Ministerial  consistency  (cheers). 
Then  they  were  told  that  the  ports  of  England  would  be  swept 
to  supply  foreign  states  ;    but    though  120,000  quarters  had  been 
sent  to  Belgium  and    Holland   there   had   been   a  great  addition 
to  our  store  here.      Then  they  were    told    also  that  there  would    A 
not  be    a   sound   potato   by  Christmas  ;  and   that   the   supply  o^^pT 
corn  would  be  diverted  to  Belgium  and  Holland,  which  had  be^.en 
wholly  erroneous.     It  was  said  also  that  the  whole  of  the  rice  ^f'^Vm 
purchased  at  Liverpool  at  a  high  price,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Gei^'ftle- 
man  would  be  happy  to  hear  that  there  had  now  been  a  fall  of  2lMg'5  ox 
30  per  cent.     No  one,  however,  had  attempted  to  allay  the^fJlKrs 
that  had  been  excited,  and  which  all  had  set  in  motion.     Thapt  por- 
tion of  the  public  press  which  was  against  the  Government  aPnd  the 
Corn  Laws — against  everybody  and  everything  (laughter),  wad  de- 
clared that  starvation  was  at  their  doors.     The  Gentlemen  \nf  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  made  it  their  theme  ;  an4  the  Noblel  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  had  given  a  sanction  to  the  alarm,  because 
on  the  ground  of  that  alarm  he  had  written  his  letter,  to  m»ke  at 
once  a  clean  conscience  and  a  united  party  by  confessing  his  I  previ- 
ous errors  (cheers).     Yet,  on  reviewing  what  had  taken  plajce,  he 
must  think  the  great  want  of  the  country  had  been  the  wan-(^  of  a 
Ministry  (hear,  hear),  and  that  the  most  appalling  scarcity  had  been 
the  scarcity  of  statesmen  ready  to  sit  at  the  same  Council  table 
(cheers).     He  thought  the  House  would  recollect  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  in  introducing  these  commercial  changes  had  repeated 
the  question,  "  Why  were  they  necessary  ?  "  and  after  the  manu- 
facturing prosperity  of  the  last  nine  months  had  anticipated  a  change. 
The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  referred  to  a  circular,  and  he  must  have 
relied  with  confidence  on  the  experience  and  judgment  of  the  writer  ; 
and  he  read  an  extract  showing  the  great  anxiety  which  existed  at 
the  end  of  the  last  year  relative  to  the  depression  of  the  trade  of 
Manchester.     He  would  not  read  the  paragraph  to  which  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  had  referred,  in  which  the  writer  said  that  they  had 
lately  exi)erienced  a  reverse.     It  was  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Gibson 
and  Ord,  most  respectable  gentlemen,  and  was  dated  the  22nd  of 
January,  and  he  must  refer  to  a  paragraph,  not  read,  in  which  the 
writers  said,  that  one  disturbing  cause  was  the  apprehension  of  a 
deficient  harvest  in  quantity  and  quality,  which  had  led  to  so  great 
an  excitement  that  meetings  were  held  to  devise  measures  of  re- 
dress, and  to  petition  for  the  immediate  opening  of  the  ports  for  the 
free  admission  of  foreign  wheat ;  this  had  precipitated  the  railway 
crisis  which  all  must  have  foreseen  ;  the  effect  on  their  own  market 
was  a  depreciation  of  price  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  and  the  general 
trade  of  the  country  was  depressed  ;  just  at  that  time  the  Ministers 
resigned  and  completed  the  chain  of  events.  He  could  see  no  ground 
either  on  accbunt  of  the  effect  of  the  present  relaxation  in  the 
tariff,  nor  in  the  presetit  circumBtances  of  the  country,  to  call  for 
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mdi  a  gndden  and  sweeping  measure  as  was  now.  proposed.  He 
would,  however,  look  to  the  measure  itself,  to  see  whether  it  was 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  he  was  anxious 
to  saj  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  that  protec 
tion  ought  to  be  indiscriminately  or  permanently  applied  to  all 
produce.  Protection  was,  like  revenue,  in  itself  an  evil :  it  was 
only  justified  by  necessity,  and  when  that  necessity  was  removed, 
either  by  no  protection  being  required,  or  some  compensation  being 
given,  protection  itself  ought  not  to  be  maintained.  Nor  could  he 
agree  to  the  opinion  that  protection  was  to  be  an  universal  system 
whilst  free  trade  was  desirable  in  any  case.  It  must  be  looked  at 
with  reference  to  each  individual  case.  That  was  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  protection,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  Corn  Law  of  1842. 
He  did  not  look  at  that  measure  as  final.  He  did  not  believe  in 
finality  in  any  legislation  (cheers).  But  there  was  an  understanding 
that  the  law  of  1842,  if  it  worked  well,  would  not  be  changed  by  its 
authors  (hear,  hear).  He  would  not,  however,  go  into  details ;  he 
would  only  say  that  he  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  in  last  June,  when 
he  said, — ^  I  will  go  further  and  say,  that  it  is  my  opinion  that,  by 
safe,  gradual,  and  cautious  measures,  it  is  expedient  to  bring  our 
laws  with  reference  to  the  trade  in  com  into  a  nearer  relation  with 
the  sound  principles  which  regulate  our  commercial  policy  with 
respect  to  every  other  branch  of  industry."  In  that  he  entirely 
concurred  ;  and  if  they  had  adopted  those  cautious  measures  they 
would  have  had  his  complete  support ;  but  he  could  not  understand 
why  it  was  they  should  check  the  improvement  that  was  carried  on 
for  the  cultivation  of  land  to  a  very  great  extent  (hear,  hear).  He 
was  aware  that  this  question  stood  in  a  very  different  position  from 
that  in  which  it  was  last  year ;  he  believed  that  there  were  three 
opinions  prevailing  in  this  country  on  this  subject.  The  agricultural 
opinion  was  against  the  withdrawal  of  protection  ;  the  free  traders 
were  for  the  abolition  of  all  protection  ;  and  there  was  a  considera- 
ble feeling  in  the  mercantile  world  for  a  moderate  fixed  duty  (ironical 
cheers).  It  was  not  for  him  to  offer  any  observations  ,upon  those 
points,  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  if  ever  there  were  a  time  when  a 
compromise  appeared  desirable,  it  was  this  (ironical  cheers).  If  ever 
there  were  a  time  when  they  could  make  a  satisfactory  settlement,  it 
was  this  (hear,  hear).  He  was  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  as 
the  gentlemen  opposite,  and  his  object  must  be  to  maintain  tran- 
quillity in  the  country,  but  he  believed,  by  the  course  that  was  now 
pursued,  that  confidence  in  the  consistency  of  those  who  took  part  in 
public  affairs,  without  which  no  Ministry  could  long  exist  (cheers) — 
without  which  no  party  could  long  prevail,  and  without  which  that 
House  would  lose  public  respect — would  be  very  much  shaken  (hear, 
hear).  At  the  same  time  he  believed  that  by  some  amicable  arrange- 
ment a  settlement  might  be  made  that  would  be  satisfactory  to 
all.  Was  it  a  politic  or  statesman.like  thing  to  make  great  interests 
like  the  landed  interests  of  the  country  have  no  confidence  in  any 
Government  ?  (cheers) — ^to  feel  that  those  interests  were  jeopardized 
— that  they  were  betrayed  by  one  party  and  trampled  on  by  the 
other  ?  (cheers).     Was  it  a  statesman.Uke  thing  to  see  the  Right 
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Hon.   Gentleman   and   the  >»etary  of  State  for  ti^   throwing  the 
Government  from  one  to  the  >  present  sliding  set)*      But  he  had 

hoped  that  some  opportunity  ml^* \^  prevented  fn^S  t^i'  question 

upon  an  amicable  footing  (hear,  h^ffj^^^  he  believe^^^d  that  any 
arbiter  who  entered  that  House  wither  sliding  scale,-i''Beling  would 
say  that  this  was  a  question  for  comprovr:rr*>»»  -.--Cwa^' cheers).  He 
felt  it  his  duty  not  to  mark  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet — not  to  mark  his  intention  of  putting 
himself  into  general  opposition  to  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet^s  Govern- 
ment, but  to  say  that  if  he  gave  his  adherence  to  a  Government  who 
were  supporting  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  he  still  thought  it 
necessary  to  maintain  some  protection  to  agriculture  (hear,  hear). 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  question  had  been  a  less 
important  one,  or  the  moment  a  less  grave  one,  I  might,  perhaps, 
have  hesitated  at  so  short  a  period  after  I  had  resumed  my  seat  in 
this  House  from  presenting  myself  again  to  its  notice,  especially 
when  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  taking  that  view  of  the  question 
which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  at  least,  has  received  nearly  all 
the  illustration  of  which  it  is  capable  from  everything  that  the  most 
consummate  ability,  most  industrial  research,  and  most  protracted 
discussion  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it ;  not  to  mention  the  still  more 
useful  assistance  it  has  received  from  official  countenance,  and  many 
illustrious  adhesions.  The  Hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T. 
Baring)  was,  as  we  knew  before,  a  friend  to  Free  Trade  in  the 
abstract ;  but  I  think,  from  his  speech  to-night,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  discover  that  he  was  a  supporter  of  Free  Trade,  either  in  the 
abstract  or  in  detail.  He  professes,  indeed,  to  be  favourably  disposed 
to  a  gradual  and  cautious  relaxation  of  restrictive  duties,  but  he  has 
not  told  us  how  far  he  will  go,  or  where  he  would  stop.  I  imagine  that, 
if  there  is  anything  to  which  that  great  Interest,  which  has  been 
specially  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  debate, — the  great  agricul- 
tural interest  of  the  country,  objects  more  than  another, — it  is  to 
being  made  the  subject  of  constant  gradual  experiments, — to  being 
for  ever  tampered  with,  and  never  let  alone  ("  hear,  hear,"  from  the 
Protectionist  benches).  The  Hon.  Gentleman  has  told  us,  that  the 
great  want  felt  during  the  preceding  autumn, — a  period  the  circum- 
stances of  which,  he  has  told  us,  gave  rise  to  the  Ministerial 
proposition, — was  the  want  of  a  Ministry  ("  hear,  hear,"  from  the 
Protectionists).  Now,  I  certainly  think  that  want  is  most  sensibly 
felt  by  the  great  and  important  party  in  the  state  and  in  the  country 
of  which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  is  an  ornament.  We  hear  of  that 
party  being  backed  by  the  voice  of  the  country;  of  its  contesting 
successftilly  every  vacant  seat — almost  every  vacant  seat  (cheers, 
from  the  Opposition).  But  still  they  seem  to  be  lamentably,  as 
unaccountably,  without  leaders,  and  without  a  head  (^^  No,  no,^* 
from  Mr.  Ferrand).  No  doubt,  when  they  have  displayed  their  full 
force  of  numbers,  and  when  the  echo  of  their  opinions  is  responded 
to  in  the  country,  we  shall  see  a  successful  and  stable  Government 
formed  (a  laugh),  on  the  principle  of  undiminished  protection  to 
agriculture  ("  hear,"  and  laughter).  The  Honourable  Member  for 
Huntingdon  has  told  us  that  this  time  would  be  eminently  suited 
for   a   compromise.      I  do   not  know   whether  that  Honourable 
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Ctentleman   comes  here  intrusted  mth  any  message,  or  as  the 
bearer  of  any  overture  for  the  £^(rmation  of  a  Ministry  founded 
on  the  principle  of  compromise.  .  'If  such  a  compromise  is  founded 
on  the  commercial  circular  the  Honourable  Gentleman  read,  I 
think  it  would  probably  differ  very  slightly  from  the  proposal  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  (hear,  hear)  ;  but  I  apprehend  that  it  will  be 
universally  felt  in  the  country,  and  by  the  House,  that  the  time  for 
compromise  has  gone  by  (^*  hear'^from  the  Opposition  benches).    A 
compromise,  indeed,  was  once  offered  by  the  party,  or  by  the  leaders 
of  the  party,  with  which  I  have  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  acting. 
The  Hon.  Gentleman  must  not  forget  (I  believe  he  was  not  in  Par- 
liament at  the  time)  that  the  party  who  are  so  glad  to  hail  and  cheer 
him  as  an  honourable  auxiliary,  summarily  rejected  that  proposition 
(hear,  hear).    I  feel  that  the  best  atonement  I  can  make  for  offering 
myself  to  the  attention  of  the  House  on  this  long  discussed  and  wide- 
stretching  question,  which  has  already,  as   I  before  said,  received 
almost  all  the  illustration  of  which  it  is  capable,  will  be  to  comprise 
what  I  have  to  say  in  a  very  moderate  compass,  and  also  to  confine 
my  remarks  to  what  may  seem  more  special  and  peculiar  in  my  own 
opinions  and  position  with  respect  to  this  subject.    Since  I  had  the 
honour  of  occupying  a  seat  in  this  House,  I  have  been  a  traveller 
on  the  North  American  continent ;  I  have,  for  an  uninterrupted 
period  of  two  years,  lived  in  the  heart  of  a  purely  agricultural  dis- 
trict ;  and  I  have  lost  and  regained  my  seat  as  the  representative  of 
the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  (cheers  from  the  Opposition  benches). 
That  last  circumstance  is  naturally  the  freshest  and  the  uppermost 
in  my  own  mind,  as  well  as  iar  the  weightiest  in  itself  (cheers).    I 
feel  that  it  speaks  sufficiently  and  intelUgibly  enough ;  for,  brought 
about  as  it  has  been,  circumstanced  as  it  has  been,  timed  as  it  has 
been,  it  tells  its  own  moral  and  its  own  meaning.   If  my  predecessor 
in  the  seat  I  have  now  recovered,  in  the  opening  debate  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  hastily  adduced  his  own  return  as  a  most  signifi- 
cant reply  to  the  inquiry  submitted  to  the  country  with  respect  to 
the  budget  of  1841, 1  feel  that  I  may  still  more  triumphantly  appeal 
to  my  own  recovery  of  that  seat  as  the  most  significant  and  signal 
verdict  that  could  be  given  upon  the  measure  which  now,  under 
happier  auspices,  has  been  submitted  to  the  coimtry  in  the  year 
1846  (cheers).      There  is  one  circumstance   which   seems  to  me 
to  require  a  remark  from  me   with   reference   to   the  bearing  of 
the  late  election  in  Yorkshire  upon  the  question  now  before  the 
House.      As  we  all  know,  the  project  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  concerns  an  infinite  variety  of  articles 
besides  corn  and  provisions.    The  scheme  has  justly  earned  the  title 
of  **  comprehensive^^  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers,  from  the  Opposition 
benches)  ;  and  it  meddles  almost  as  much  with  manufacture  as  it 
does  with  agriculture.     It  certainly  meddles  quite  as  much  with 
many  leading  branches  of  manufacture  as  with  agriculture — at  least 
as  much  as  it  can  (laughter  and  cheers).    The  abolition  of  protec- 
tion with  regard  to  manufactures  is,  like  that  upon  corn,  entire,  but, 
unlike  that  on  corn,  it  is  inmiediate  (cheers).    I  was  about  to  say, 
that  the  constituency  by  whose  choice  and  approval  I  have  been 
honoured  represents,  as  is  well  known,  a  great  variety  both  of  manu- 
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ftwturing  and  agricultural  purrf^  of  State  .^  k  ^0^^  *»  *«•<  »^ 
len,  the  largest  worsted,  and  the^^gent  slidin^^^i-iV^  ^Miftelnv  h  Uta 
empire  ;  and  it  embraces,  I  belie\^it  preventt^E^^^'^'Mrtrtirerf 
in  England.     It  comprises,  be8ide8j^aud,hebel7Tlj  ^l«>*»*«ii«'«ttai 
manufacturers.     Now,  as  I  have  just  di^  gliding  sca^J  |h9  "Uiml  dfuUc- 
tion  from  the  articles  manufactured  by  tWrrr-'.w.   nS^L^tf#riiiiiinediate 
and  complete,  and  with  respect  to  som^ion  with  thc^^js jl  ji  If  lo  aeans 
clear  that  the  withdrawal  of  protectioitk  his  intend  jg^/taA  ■jMoaly.    I 
may  mention,  for  instance,  that  the  cutlfit  Hon.  ^f^^lt^^UH-^  buTes, 
the  scissors,  and  the  razors,  for  the  man^nce  to  a  GoP?^-,*  tf  flick  tkit  ttva 


has  acquired  such  just  celebrity — has  bTnide,  he  B^AgiMMdr  JBittted  cm 
the  continent  of  Europe ;  that  the  She^agriculture  (JIu^Sliiil b>^ ^"'S^ 
upon  the  articles,  and  that,  having  been««  question  Itt^^  jglo  tkii  eoon- 
try,  their  vendors  have  been  able  to  undeone,  I  P"!r|*i?Ap fllfH^  m*""- 
facturer.    So  also  with  respect  to  the  article  &  resumed'^rL^BSHfaetare 
called  ^'low  cloths/*    I  am  told  that  this  mdii  notice,  f^MLfych  pre- 
vails very  extensively  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorfev  of  the  ^^T^rilF^^^y 
encounter  formidable  competition  from  the  low  cived  .ne^Slrf  Bclgjom. 
But,  however  that  may  be,  not  one  of  those  interethat  the^i^of  tbem 
directly  affected,  some  of  them  liable  to  injury  from  tbirfKki<atl«it)idnval 
of  protection — not  one  of  those  interests,  during  the  interval  -^     ,{  a 
fortnight  which  was  specially  exacted  for  the  consideration  of  tab     t 
measure  by  the  friends  of  protection  (hear,  hear),  nor  even  under 
the  excitement  of  some  rather  vehement  appeals,  which  were  made 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  district,  nor  when  the  representatives 
of  these  manufacturing  interests  were  assembled  in  great  numbers 
before  the  hustings  at  Wakefield, — not  one  of  them  uttered  a  single 
murmur,  or  a  whisper,  or  a  wish  for  the  continuance  of  protection 
(hear,  hear).    "  Competition  may  come,"  they  said,  **  but  we  are 
prepared  to  meet  it ;  and" — as  I  was  expressly  told — "  all  we  wish 
for  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favour."     Let  me  ask,  then,  why  that 
interest  which  so  often  plumes  itself  on  being  the  most  important, 
the  most  noble,  the  most  English  in  the  country,  does  not  take  a 
leaf  out  of  the  book  of  these  begrudged  manufacturers,  and  consent 
to  be  no  longer  the  only  department  of  our  national  industry  which 
scorns  fair  odds,  and  would  strive  to  keep  its  own  ?    But  I  will  put 
out  of  consideration  for  a  moment,  in  looking  at  the  effect  which  the 
abolition  of  protection  would  have  upon  the  agricultural  labourer, 
that  truth  which  is  now  universally  and  not  less  justly  recognised, 
that  the  interests  of  all  classes  must  really  be  identical  (cheers) ; 
for  this,  after  all,  may  only  come  to  a  sort  of  begging  the  question, 
when  every  one  may  say — "  This  is  for  my  interest,  therefore  it  is 
for  yours,  so  let  it  be  done.*'    It  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the 
real  interests  of  agriculture  must  depend  upon  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  community,  and  upon  the  effective  demand  of  the  work- 
ing classes.    Now,  has  not  that  effective  demand  always  existed  in 
a  far  greater  degree  in  years  when  com  was  cheap  than  when  com 
was  dear  ?  (hear,  hear).    The  Hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon  says — 
cheapness  of  bread  will  do  no  good  unless  you  have  a  good  demand  for 
labour  ;  that  if  you  have  a  small  demand  for  labour  you  will  be  worse 
off,  whatever  may  be  the  cheapness  of  bread.    But  has  it  not  been 
universally  found  to  be  the  case  in  practice,  as  far  as  any  of  our 
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liying  memories  can  bear  us  out,  that  with  cheapness  of  bread  there 
has  come  increasing  demand  for  labour  ?  (^  no,  no  ;**  ^  hear,  hear'*). 
Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side,  m  talking  of  the  ^  three 
years*  experience"  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  are  apt  to  say,  that  the  prosperity  and  the  activity  of 
those  years  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  working  of  his  tariff  (hear, 
hear,  from  the  Protection  benches),  but  to  various  other  causes,  and 
especially  to  the  activity  displayed  upon  railways  (hear,  hear)  ;  but 
when  was  the  activity  displayed,  and  so  advantageously  displayed, 
upon  railways,  called  forth  ?     Was  it  in  cheap  years,  or  was  it  in 
dear  years  ?     The^  Hon.  Member  for  Rutland,  in  his  speech  to-night 
said,  that  the  year  1839  was  a  year  of  great  prosperity  to  the  manufac- 
turers, and  he  quoted,  I  believe,  a  speech  made  in  this  House 
by  the  late  lamented  Member  for  Kendal,  bearing  witness  to  the  then 
existing  prosperity  of  many  branches  of  manufactures;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  year  1839  was  only  the  beginning  of  that 
cycle  of  dear  years  which  was  accompanied  with  such  disastrous 
effects  almost  to  every  branch  of  employment  and  industry.    What 
do  I  find  in  a  statistical  report  drawn  up  upon  the  state  of  the 
woollen  districts  of  Yorkshire  on  that  very  year,  1839,  which  we  are 
now  told  was  one  of  prosperity  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  ? 
It  is  said, — '^  On  a  careful  comparison  of  the  wages  in  the  district  in 
the  respective  periods  of  1833  to  1835,  and  1839  to  1841,  from  the 
testimony  of  mill  owners  and  the  information  of  weavers  and  spin- 
ners, the  amount  of  employment  was  at  least  two-fifths  less  than  in 
the  average  of  the  preceding  cheap  period  ;  and  combining  the  two 
elements  of  a  depreciated  rate  of  wages  and  diminished  amount  of 
employment,  it  would  appear  that  estimating  the  fall  of  wages  at  20 
per  cent.,  and  the  diminution  of  employment  at  33,  the  real  deduc- 
tion in  the  wages  of  the  operatives  is  about  nine-twentieths,  or  nearly 
one-half — a  fact  which,  coupled  with  the  enormous  rise  in  the  price 
of  flour  and  butcher's  meat,  painfully  indicates  the  privations  which 
the  operative  class  is  now  enduring."    Why,  it  is  as  plain  as  testi- 
mony and  experience  can  make  it,  that  when  corn  is  dear,  the  effec- 
tive demand  of  the  working  classes— of  the  agricultural  classes  them- 
selves, must  be  proportionably  entrenched  upon.     I  want  you  to  put 
this  in  the  most  selfish,  most  exclusive  light  you  can,  and  imagine 
the  farmer  or  the  miller  saying,  "  Never  mind,  let  them  buy  fewer 
coats,  fewer  stockings,  fewer  shoes  ;  let  them  get  fewer  bales  of  wool 
from  Australia  or  Saxony,  fewer  bags  of  cotton  ttom  Alabama,  even 
fewer  hides  from  my  brother  grazier,  but  to  me,  the  &rmer  and  the 
miller,  they  must  come  for  their  daily  bread  ;  they  must  bring  grist 
to  my  mill ;"  why,  then,  I  say,  that  not  only  does  it  appear  that  in 
dear  years  the  active  demand  of  the  working  classes  must  be 
diminished,  not  only  will  they  be  able  to  buy  less,  which  will  tell 
upon  the  landowner  and  the  farmer,  but  also  to  eat  less— which  will 
tell  upon  themselves  (a  laugh).    But  what  is  the  result  of  this  **  pro- 
tection" to  the  agricultural  labourer  himself?     How  is  he  benefited 
by  the  bolstering  up  of  agriculture  ?    What  share  has  he  in  the 
spolia  ojnma  of  legislative  protection  ?    The  Noble  Lord  who  spoke 
so  creditably  on  the  last  evening  of  this  debate,  advised  us  to  look 
into  our  own  neighbourhoods  if  we  would  judge  of  the  effect  of  pro- 
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tecUon.  The  Noble  Member  for  Liverpool  told  us  that  wages  varied 
with  the  price  of  provisions  ;  but  it  was  proved  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  the  Home  Secretary,  that  they  never  varied  in  anything  like 
the  same  proportion,  and  never  rose  or  fell  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
provisions?  But  in  my  own  neighbourhood  and  district,  in  the  memory 
of  the  living  race,  wages  have  never  varied  at  all ;  they  have  always,  in 
Northamptonshire,  I  am  happy  to  say,  been  as  high  as  12«.  a- week 
(hear,  hear),  and  more  in  harvest  Then  if  the  agricultural  labourer 
receives  fixed  wages  of  129.  a- week,  without  their  ever  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  price  of  corn,  does  it  not  follow  that  when,  instead  of  pay- 
ing U.  Sd.  for  his  stone  of  flour,  he  has  to  pay,  as  he  does  now,  2s.  6d., 
then  his  weekly  earnings,  his  yearly  income,  his  command  over 
the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  must  be  very  materially  abridged 
(hear,  hear)  ?  At  the  rats  of  12«.  a  week  he  earns  £31  a  year  ;  and 
a  difference  of  lOd.  in  the  stone  of  flour,  taking  his  family  at  six 
in  number,  makes  a  difference  to  him  of  2«.  6d.  a  week,  a  difference 
of  £6  10«.  a  year— a  whole  fifth  of  his  income.  Now  I  put  it  to 
the  House,  whether  we,  the  rich  men,  the  gentlemen  of  two  meals, 
whom  the  Hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire  instanced  (a  laugh), 
should  not  think  a  whole  fifth  of  our  income  a  very  grievous  addition 
to  the  income  tax  (hear,  hear)  ?  It  must  be  more  so  in  proportion 
to  the  man  who,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  only  earns  £31  a  year. 
I  have  had  access  to  a  table — though  I  fear  the  time  has  almost  come 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question  when  we  should  have  done  with 
the  production  of  tables  and  papers, — but  I  have  had  access  to  a 
paper,  drawn  up  not  with  a  view  to  the  discussion  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
but  for  statistical  inquiry  in  the  small  town  near  which  I  reside,  and 
this  table  shows  the  proportionate  expenditure  in  the  article  of  food 

in  three  families, in  a  tradesman's  family,  in  a  professional  man's 

family,  and  in  a  working  man's  family.  I  find  that  there  were  six 
persons  in  each,  and  when  flour  of  the  second  quality  was  2«.  6d, 
a  stone,  the  yearly  bill  of  the  tradesman's  family  for  flour  was  £12 
13*.,  being  15  per  cent,  of  his  whole  expenditure  on  the  year.  The 
annual  bill  of  the  professional  man's  family  for  flour  was  £18  8«., 
being  10  per  cent,  of  his  whole  expenditure ;  while  the  working  man's 
family,  conducted  with  the  greatest  regard  to  economy,  was  £13  4«., 
being  a  per  centage,not  of  15  per  cent.,  as  in  the  tradesman's  family 
— not  of  10  per  cent.,  as  in  the  case  of  the  professional  man,  but  of 
48  per  cent.  (hear).  Now,  is  it  not  apparent  how  much  more  heavily 
and  sorely  such  a  deduction  from  the  amount  he  has  to  lay  out  on  his 
food  must  press  on  the  labouring  man  than  on  the  classes  immedi- 
ately above  him,  and,  if  on  the  classes  immediately  above  him, 
of  course  in  a  far  gl'eater  degree  than  on  the  wealthier  classes 
of  society  (hear,  hear).  But  again,  I  find  that  the  professional 
man,  living  in  an  economical  manner,  spends  upon  every  article 
of  food  he  consumes,  taking  his  whole  bill  for  food  in  the  year,  about 
one-third  of  his  total  income  ;  the  food  of  the  tradesman  takes 
about  one-half  of  his  total  income;  while  in  the  case  of  the  work- 
ing man  it  takes  three-fourths  of  his  total  income.  What  he  actu- 
ally  spends  in  food  is  seventy-three  per  cent.,  and  there  only  re- 
mains to  him  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  his  earnings  for  the  rent  of 
his  house,  for  schooling  for  hib  children,  and  for  procuring  shoes 
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and  thote  necessary  articles  of  clothing  which  he  and  his  family- 
require  (hear,  hear).    And  therefore  I  put  it  to  the  House,  does  not 
the  increase  of  2«.  6d,  upon  his  weekly  bill  for  flour  strip  him  of  the 
command  of  other  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  of  the  means  of 
bettering  his  condition,  and  giving  his  children  education  ?  (hear, 
hear).    I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  whole  logic  of  this  ques- 
tion is  so  compendious  in  its  form,  and  so  self-evident  in  its  bearings, 
that  it  has  only  to  be  stated,  and  that  a  simple  syllogism  might  do  the 
work  of  both,  viz., — there  is  not  more  than  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
food  grown  in  this  country  for  our  present  supply — I  think  he  will 
be  a  hardy  man  who  denies  that ; — there  is  an  addition  it  is  com- 
puted, of  1,000  children  a  day,  or  365,000  a  year,  to  our  present 
population  ;  then  I  also  make  bold  to  assert  that  there  is  not,  year 
by  year,  an  addition  of  365,000  quarters  of  wheat  to  our  native-grown 
produce  ;  then  does  it  not  result  that  it  is  most  important  to  procure 
an  additional  supply  from  abroad,  and  that  this  ought  to  be  obtained 
at  the  cheapest  rate  possible  ?  (hear).     I  should  like  to  know  where 
is  the  fallacy  in  this  syllogism — for  while  I  will  not  impute  to  the 
agricultural  body  that  they  have  a  lees  conscientious  sense  of  duty, 
or  are  less  accessible  to  humanity  than  those  that  I  think  take  the 
side  of  humanity  and  duty  in  this  matter, — yet  I  maintain  they  can. 
not  detect  a  flaw  in  this  broad  chain  of  facts — the  large  supply  of 
mouths  in  this  country,  the  corresponding  deficiency  of  native-grown 
wheat,  and  the  importance  of  getting  all  we  can  at  the  cheapest  rate 
from  abroad  (hear).    I  say,  in  spite  of  their  natural  impulses  and  in 
spite  of  their  early  prepossessions,  they  cannot  persevere  in  this 
system  of  restriction  without  infatuation,  and  I  almost  say  without 
cruelty  (hear).    I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  impute  it  as  blame  to 
her  Majesty^s  Government  that  the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale 
powerfully  affected  the  Ministerial  nerves,  or  that  they  were  appalled 
by  the  events  of  last  autumn.     An  Hon.  Gentleman  has  said  ^'  how 
preposterous  it  is  to  grant  a  full  remission  of  the  Com  Laws,  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  an  additional  supply  of  food  to  Ireland  ^^^  and 
he  asks,  '*  has  the  House  ever  shown  any  reluctance  to  grant  relief 
to  Ireland  ?    Whatever  its  Saxon  disposition  may  be,  has  it  ever 
shown  reluctance  to  grant  the  people  of  Ireland  relief?"    No,  it  has 
not ;  but  I  ask  is  it  fair  to  tax  the  generosity  of  England  because 
she  shows  a  readiness  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  Ireland  ?  (cheers.)    This 
I  hold  to  be  a  flagrant  contravention  of  the  maxim  **  be  just  before 
you  are  generous."    Be  generous,  I  say,  to  the  people  of  Ireland  ; 
but  be  just  to  the  collective  community  of  England  (hear).    The 
Hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon  says,  "  You  are  not  to  apply  a  per- 
manent remedy  to  a  temporary  evil  f  but  I  say  the  mischief  and  the 
evil  that  have  arisen  may  arise  every  year  ;  and  are  we  always  to  be 
mocked  with  this  delusion  of  sliding  scales  that  do  not  slide,  and  of 
restrictive  laws  that,  according  to  the  annual  course  of  the  seasons, 
must  be  constantly  modified  or  repealed  ?  (hear).    It  is  no  reproach 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  that  he  has  been  influenced  in  the 
course  he  has  adopted  by  the  state  of  the  seasons.     If  he  did  find 
that  his  anticipations  were  deceived,  and  his  calculations  bafiled  by 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  control,  he  might    have    been 
ashamed  for  changing  his  mind  ;  but  can  any  one  be  reproached  with 
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being  baffled  with  that  which  he  could  neither  coonteract  nor  control  ? 
(hear).  I  can  see  no  disparagement  of  free  trade — ^it  is  rather  a  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  principles  on  which  it  rests 

that  it  does  follow  the  laws  of  nature,  and  bends  to  the  rules  that 

guide  the  seasons  in  their  course  (hear,  hear).  You  might  justly 
apply,  without  exaggeration,  to  free  trade  those  striking  lines  that 
the  poet  applied  to  the  Roman  Emperor  who  was  befriended  in  the 
battle-field  by  the  tempest.  I  shall  endeavour  to  quote  my  Latin 
better  than  the  Hon.  Member  for  Newcastle,  and  I  may  say  that 
while  it  is  in  favour  of  free  trade,  aided  by  the  influence  of  the 
seasons,  sterility  only  makes  such  words  as  these  more  answerable : — 

"  Tibi  mirUt  ab  antris 
"  ^oIoB  armatas  byemes ;  tibi  militat  CEta, 
"  £t  conjui'ati  veniunt  ac  classica  veoti." 

It  is  no  discouragement  to  Free  Trade,  but  rather  a  confirmation 
of  all  that  is  just  in  it,  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  do  not  set 
against  it,  but  in  its  favour.  With  respect  to  this  argument  of  the 
weather,  I  believe  it  has  been  found  by  all  those  who  have  given 
their  special  attention  to  its  variations,  that  the  same  circumstances 
of  cold  or  heat,  wet  or  dry,  will  be  found  to  prevail  very  generally 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  world.  If  in  the  wet  countries  of 
Europe  the  produce  is  afiected  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  corn,  and 
while  bread  is  dear  in  London,  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  com- 
pensated for  by  seasons  of  an  opposite  character  in  other  portions 
of  the  world,  perhaps  on  the  North  American  continent.  Hon. 
Members  will  remember  that  the  summer  of  1832  was  distinguished 
by  a  warm  and  evenly  temperature.  I  was  on  the  continent  of 
North  America  at  that  time,  when  we  enjoyed  a  succession  of  the 
most  favourable  weather;  and  much  as  I  had  heard  of  the  hot 
summers  of  America,  I  never  had  any  proper  idea  till  this  of  their 
nature.  We  also  recollect  that  last  autumn  we  had  very  damp 
seasons,  and  we  must  have  read  in  the  papers  every  day  of  the 
constant  heat  and  fine  weather  of  America,  and  even  read  of  persons 
that  actually  died  of  the  heat ;  and  what  is  the  inference  from  all 
this  ?  That  the  variations  of  the  weather  seem  to  be  as  constant 
as  b'ght  and  darkness.  So  that  when  any  season  of  a  markedly 
unfavourable  character  occurs  here,  when  we  are  assailed  with 
unseasonable  cold,  and  when  we  are  drenched  with  summer  rain, 
let  us  take  hope  in  the  reflection  that  if  we  do  but  repeal  our  Corn 
Laws,  if  we  do  but  open  our  ports,  the  rays  which  have  been  denied 
to  us  will  ripen  the  distant  harvests;  and  just  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  want  it  the  superfluity  of  their  crops  and  the  stores  of 
their  garners  will  be  wafted  to  us  at  once  for  and  to  adjust  our 
deficiencies  (cheers).  But  with  reference  to  the  continent  of 
America,  I  do  not  wish  to  allude  so  much  to  any  statistical  de- 
ductions which  my  residence  there  may  have  encouraged  me  to 
make,  because  they  have  been  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion, 
and  may  be  calculated  as  easily  and  appreciated  almost  as  easily  at 
any  distance  as  on  the  spot ;  but  I  confess  I  have  felt  sometimes 
that  the  real  sight,  the  actual  presence,  the  faithful  eyes  do  drive 
u  truth  home  nearer  to  one's  conviction  than  can  be  done  by  a 
laborious  process  of  calculation.    I  have  felt  this  when  before  the 
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ftotual  Tiew  of  those  wide  prairies  which  show  by  marks  on  erery 
hand,  by  their  unfenood  sides,  without  an  inhabitant,  but  with  an 
oven  surface  covered  with  fertile  grass,  that  they  are  yet  destined 
to  invite  the  plough  to  enter  them.     1  have  felt  this  wheii  I  saw 
the  endleu  forests  which  show  by  the  evidence  of  all  that  is  going 
on,  that  as  soon  as  the  axe  shall  ring  among  them — iis  soon  as  the 
log-cutter  shall  have  his  house,  and  the  thin  column  of  smoke  shall 
ascend  among  the  trees,  future  crops  of  wheat  and  mnixo  will 
speedily  spring  up  and  follow  each  other  in  due  succcsnion.    I  have 
felt  this  wnen  I  have  been  in  night  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  the  accomplished  traveller  De  TocqueviUu  has  described  as 
the  most  magnificent  abode  ever  formed  by  nature  for  the  abode 
of  man.    I  have  felt  this  when  I  have  seen  the  basin  of  our  own 
St.  Lawrence,  which,  I  believe,  contains  more  iVesh  water  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  besides— I  have  felt  that,  while  1  knew  the 
distance  of  transit  would  prevent  those  extraordinary  imports  which 
the  panics  of  the  protectionists  have  sometimes  conjured  up  before 
their  eyes,— that  as  it  must  still  be  a  long  time  before  this  samo 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  will  contain  the  '2,OUU,OO0,0UO  of  inhabitants 
for  which  it  is  said  to  be  adapted — as  it  must  be  some  time  before 
the  powers  of  production  in  that  country  are  reached  by  the  spread 
of  population,  it  is  a  pity  that  we  should  not  make  available  these 
unparalleled  fkciiities  for  the  growth  and  transport  of  provisions  for 
the  supply  of  our  own  isle,  which  is  calculated  to  produce  a  glut 
of  almost  every  article  except  that  not  unimportant  one  of  food  and 
provisions  (hear,  hear).     But,  as  I  intimated,  it  is  not  so  much  to 
the  statistics  as  to  the  social  and  political  impressions  which  I 
derived  iVom  my  visit  which  I  wish  for  one  moment  to  mention  to 
the  House  before  I  cciise  to  trespass  on  their  attention.      Much 
that  I  witnessed  there,  much  that  I  heard  there,  and  more  that 
has  reached  me  since,  has  certainly  not  tended  to  give  me  a  very 
favourable  impression  of  the  orderly  working,  of  the  pacific  and 
moderate  tendency,  of  the  scrupulous  adhnrence  to  good  faith,  to 
be  derived  from  a  constitution  of  pure  and  unchecked  democracy ; 
and  I  did  not  return  home  with  any  increased  repugnance— 1  mean 
to  say  anv  diminished  attachment  to  the  aristocratical  and  mon- 
archical element  in  our  own  constitution  (cheers).    But  both  then 
and  since,  there  and  here,  I  have  felt  the  perfect  conviction  that 
we  could  not  confVont  the  example  of  general  ense,  comfort,  and 
abundance  which  pervades  the  whole  bulk  of  the  American  people. 
The  lion.  Member  for  Northamptonshire  talked  of  a  man  of  two 
meals.    This  reminds  me  of  tlie  story  which  is  well  known,  at  least 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  of  an  Irishman  who  rei\ised  to  write  home 
that  he  had  meals  three  times  a-day,  because  nobody  would  believe 
him  (laughter).    But  I  say  we  cannot  confiront  the  Americans  with 
that  example,  and  I  say  there  is  a  growing  conviction  in   the 
aspiring  reasonings  of  our  own  people — we  cannot  confront  the 
master  tendencies  of  the  age,  the  country,  and  the  world  at  largo 
in  whicli  we  live,  if  wo  do  not  consent  to  administer  the  working 
out  of  our  aristocratic  institutions  in  ratlier  more  of  a  democratic 
spirit    Notwithstanding  that  implied  dissent,  I  contend  that  no 
aristocracy  resting  upon  exclusive  privileges— which  happily  oura 
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does  not — can  be  tolerated  for  an  instant.  I  contend,  further,  that 
no  aristocracy  which  props  itself  upon  special  interests  will  escape 
its  certain  downfall ;  that  no  aristocracy,  not  even  one  so  long 
descended  and  so  highly  illustrious  as  our  own,  can  exist  with 
Corn  Laws  which  when  the  pressure  comes  should  prove  prohibitory 
(cheers).  This  will  be  too  hard  a  strain  upon  title  deeds  and 
parchments — no  matter  what  is  their  date  or  their  antiquity.  I  do 
not  impute  to  the  aristocratic  body,  or  agricultural  body,  or  to  any 
of  their  members,  that  they  have  any  disposition  to  promote  any 
selfish  interest  that  may  affect  them  individually,  or  to  espouse 
measures  merely  for  selfish  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
the  community;  still  there  are  interests  and  associations,  not  of 
individuals,  but  of  a  class  who  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  themselves 
prominently  in  the  public  mind  and  view;  there  are  concealed 
sympathies  and  feelings  which  belong  to  what  is  termed  the  esprit 
de  corps;  there  is  a  refined  degree  of  selfishness  which  almost 
merges  into  generosity,  and  which  easily  mistakes  itself  for  it ;  and 
when  we  think  that  a  body  with  whom  we  have  long  identified 
ourselves  are  likely  to  be  out-numbered,  and  are  liable  to  be 
assailed — in  these  circumstances,  even  monopoly  itself,  as  it  nears 
its  downfall,  although  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  attribute  of  self- 
sacrifice,  will  be  invested  with  the  grace  of  martyrdom  (cheers); 
just  as  in  the  case  of  a  scene  on  the  stage,  we  are  apt  to  feel 
sympathy  with  a  culprit  who  is  detected,  and  who  stands  at  bay.  But 
it  cannot  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  country  or  a  healthy 
tone  in  a  system  to  indulge  in  a  practice  of  misplaced  and  morbid 
sympathy.  It  is  the  part  of  true  patriotism,  no  less  than  of  sound 
philosophy,  to  put  the  universal  in  preference  to  the  particular — to 
raise  yourself  above  your  own  particular  class,  rather  than  above 
the  people.  I  would  therefore  conjure  those  whg  belong  to  the 
real  aristocracy  of  the  country,  who  are  connected  with  hereditary 
associations  or  landed  property,  to  raise  themselves  above  any  of 
their  special  interests,  and  bear  their  part  in  the  consideration  of 
this  great  question.  I  grudge  the  other  side  the  adherence  of  the 
names  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby  and  Lord  Clive,  for  I  feel  an 
aristocracy  have  hitherto  marched  with  our  whole  progress,  and 
identified  themselves  with  the  various  glories  of  our  national  history. 
Let  them  not  refuse  to  bear  their  part  in  a  settlement  which,  if  not 
adjusted  with  them,  must  be  adjusted  in  spite  of  them  (cheers). 
They  may  bear  their  part,  and,  if  they  will,  a  distinguished  and 
prominent  part, — I  believe  they  may  continue  to  bear  what  has, 
for  the  most  part,  been  a  respected  and  honoured  part  in  our  system 
of  national  polity ;  but  this  system  comprehends,  besides  themselves, 
the  multiplied  energies  of  trade  and  industry — the  sober- thinking 
and  staid  determination  of  the  large  middle  class — the  hard-working 
industry  and  urgent  privations  of  the  immense  working  class — the 
powerfiiil  agency  of  a  powerful  and  enlightened  press,  and  all  the 
busy  stirring  progress  of  an  advancing  age.  Let  them  throw  in 
the  lot  together;  let  them  consider  this  and  other  kindred  subjects 
as  a  great  whole,  and  make  it  as  much  their  pride  as  their  safety 
to  be  the  leaders  and  not  the  laggers  in  the  onward  march  of  the 
whole  British  people  (great  applause). 
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Ma.  Gaskbll  observed,  that  in  spite  of  the  speeches  of  Sir  J. 
Graham  and  Mr.  S.  Herbert,  he  had  yet  to  learn  what  new  circum- 
stances had  arisen  to  induce  this  Parliament,  elected  on  protection 
pledges,  to  consent  not  to  a  suspension  of  the  Com  Laws,  but  to  a  total 
departure  from  their  general  principles.  During  the  last  four  years 
he  had  opposed  every  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  under 
the  guidance  of  those  in  whom  he  had  hitherto  placed  confidence. 
He  had  always  been  a  friend  to  a  moderate  protection  to  agriculture, 
and  in  those  opinions  he  had  been  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Canning,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord  Grey,  and  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  force  of 
that  authority  could  not  be  swept  away  by  a  single  sentence  even  of 
so  able  a  statesman  as  Sir  B.  Peel  ;  and  the  more  he  reflected  on 
this  subject,  the  more  he  was  convinced  that  gentlemen  on  his  side 
of  the  House  should  not  propose,  and  that  this  Parliament  should 
not  sanction,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  In  the  course  of  his 
public  life  Sir  R.  Peel  had  made  great  sacrifices  to  his  sense  of  public 
duty  but,  the  first  sacrifice  which  he  had  made  was  not  so  great  as 
his  present.  By  the  first  he  had  lost  the  representation  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  by  the  present  he  had  destroyed  a  noble 
party  which  was  once  his  pride.  He  then  expressed  the  regret  with 
which  he  had  contrasted  the  votes  with  the  speeches  of  Lord  Sandon 
and  Mr.  Baillie.  Though  he  differed  from  Sir  R.  Peel  with  pain,  he 
differed  from  him  without  hesitation  ;  and  he  should,  therefore,  with 
a  clear  conscience  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Miles. 

Mr.  Roebuck  observed,  that  when  passion  had  passed  away  on 
this  question,  posterity  would  wonder  how  it  had  contrived  to  raise 
such  a  storm  of  agitation.  He  differed  from  most  of  the  speakers 
who  had  preceded  him;  for  he  had  nothing  to  retract— nothing  to 
defend — but  everything  to  assail.  He  was  surprised  that  the  high 
Tories  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  should  have  given  encourage- 
ment to  the  notion  that  a  Member  ought  to  resign  his  seat  whenever 
his  opinions  were  in  opposition  to  those  of  his  constituents  \  for  that 
doctrine,  which  degraded  the  representative  into  a  mere  delegate, 
was  contrary  to  all  their  former  dogmas  on  the  subject.  He  also 
wondered  what  they  would  say  to  those  representatives  who  had 
resigned  their  seats,  not  on  the  demand  of  their  constituents,  but 
because  they  were  the  nominees  of  certain  influential  proprietors  of 
close  boroughs.  He  lectured  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell  on 
their  recent  change  of  opinion  on  the  Com  Laws,  and  observed,  that 
he  who  gave  them  credit  for  sincerity  must  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
their  understandings.  Xlie  real  meaning  of  *'  protection"  was  that  the 
food  of  the  people  shield l^produced  at  a  higher  price  at  home  by 
certain  individuals  fqr  their  own  beneflt  than  that  at  which  it  could 
lie  procured  abroad  if  the  trade  were  free.  It  was  said  that  such  a 
system  was  necessary  to  promote  the  agricultural  class,  which  con- 
sisted of  labourers,  farmers,  and  landlords,  all  with  different,  if  not 
conflicting  interests.  He  showed  that  it  was  more  injurious  than 
beneficial  to  them  all.  After  a  long  argument  on  this  subject,  he 
concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  measure  of  Government 
would  pass,  and  by  recommending  the  House  to  accompany  it 
with  some  measiure  for  the  general  education  of  the  people.     Thia 
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measure,  if  carried,  would  give  a  stunolus  to  the  population ;  and  as 
the  population  increased,  its  condition,  unless  it  were  educated,  would 
deteriorate  rapidly. 

Sir  H.  Douglas  moved  the  adjournment  amid  loud  cries  of 
•*  Go  on  I" 

The  Speaker  put  the  question  of  the  adjournment  of  the  debate, 
on  which 

Mr.  H.  Hinde  rose  to  address  the  House,  preluding  his  obserya- 
tions  by  saying  that,  though  he  represented  a  constituency  entirely 
commercial,  he  intended  to  give  his  vote  in  &Your  of  a  continuance 
of  protection  to  agriculture,  believing  that  such  a  policy  was  as 
closely    identified   with    the   welfare    of  manufactures,  and   with 
trade   generally,  as  it  could  be  with  agriculture  itself.     He  con- 
tended that  though  ad  nauseam  the  maxim  had  been  dinned  into 
their  ears  that  Free  Trade  was  common  sense,  it  should  be  the 
object  of  a  wise  Government,  avoiding  all  such  alluring  doctrines, 
to  carry  out  only  measures  calculated  to  guard  against  those  inevita- 
ble fluctuations  to  which,  from  the  alternations  of  the  seasons  and 
from  other  circumstances,  native  industry,  applied   to  the  most 
important  of  occupations,  agriculture,  was  exposed.  He  was  further 
of  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  to  the  contrary  on  the 
part  of  the  veteran  and  the  more  recent  advocates  of  Free  Trade, 
that  to  render  this  country  dependent  upon  foreigners  would  be  to 
take  the  surest  possible  or  conceivable  means  to  give  a  death-blow 
to  its  prosperity.     He  entertained  serious  apprehensions,  founded 
upon  experience,  that  to  throw  the  carrying  trade,  which  would  be 
the  certain  effect  of  the  present  proposition,  if  adopted,  into  the  hands 
of  foreign  shipowners,  would  prove  the  ruin  of  a  great  and  important 
btmch  of  English  industry.     He  had  voted  with  the  Right  Hon. 
i*^**'  net  in  carrying  his  Canada  Corn  Bill,  and  had  only  regretted 
^feat  gow^n  ^j^g  ^Q^  made  applicable  to  every  one  of  our  colonies ; 
0pon  it,  and  n a  resulted  from  that  measure;  but  the  trade  consequent 
^d  urreparably  aoi  was  beginning  to  flourish,  would  now  be  utterly 
lj  the  conclusion  ot  royed  (hear,  hear).      The  Right  Hon.  Baronet, 
{t  h^  would — would  cl(ke  session,  on  carrying  his  measure, ~as  carry 
^as  inevitable,  of  handing  his  career  as  Minister ;  for  the  necessity 
^bo  had  been  so  long  the  aover  a  Free  Trade  Government  to  those 
of  Free  Trade  principles.   He'ocates,  some  of  them  the  originators, 
Lord  was  as  sincere  in  his  desf.Mr.  Hinde)  believed  that  the  Noble 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  could  be  ;  hiP  *<>  ^o  good  to  the  country  as  the 
honesty  ;  but  he  believed  both  werl  ^'d  equal  justice  to  their  similar 
The  motion  for  adjournment  of  th.adoptmjr  mistaken  views. 

9  «^ '  7as  then  agreed  to. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  15. 
The  adjourned  debate  was  then  resumed.  \ 

Sir  H.  Douglas  had  uniformly  voted  aeainst  the  I  x«  v  t  u  j 
been  made  in  that  House  having  for  their  object  >^*^°°«  ^^^^5  ^J^ 
Com  Laws  and  of  all  the  import  duties.  He  foundT®  ,^^,  °^  , 
in  the  course  he  had  pursued ;  and  it  was  now  his  V^^J'^^f^  to  regret 
against  the  withdrawal  of  protection  to  British  1  -^"i^^  *°  ^^^t 
against  the  extinction  of  protective  duties.   Whateva  ^"^^  ^^^' 
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had  taken  place,  bis  opinions  remained  unchanged.  What  he  had 
heard  had  not  shaken  but  confirmed  his  views  ;  and  his  rote  must 
consist  with  his  opinions.  Protection,  he  contended,  was  beneficial 
to  all  classes  *,  and  it  was  desirable  especially  to  protect  labour,  with 
the  view  of  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  recurrence  of  severe 
depression.  But  when  the  unprotected  industry  of  the  British 
artizan  was  brought  into  competition  with  the  protected  industry  of 
foreign  states,  the  effect  must  be  most  prejudicial  to  his  interests. 
The  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  like  manner,  would  lead  to  the 
displacement  of  British  agricultural  productions  from  the  British 
market.  There  was  a  marked  distinction  between  the  plenty  which 
arose  from  an  abundant  harvest  at  home,  and  that  which  arose  from 
foreign  importations.  England  was  England^s  best  customer  ;  and 
the  recent  prosperity  was  attributable  not  to  the  influence  of  the 
foreign  markets,  but  to  the  activity  which  had  prevailed  in  the  home 
market,  and  to  the  late  abundant  harvests.  Perfect  Free  Trade 
consisted  in  the  absence  of  restrictions  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the 
abstract  it  might  be  a  good  thing ;  but  practically  it  did  not  exist. 
The  measure  would  destroy  the  colonial  trade,  which  if  properly 
supported,  would  aflbrd  immeasurable  resources  to  this  country.  He 
quoted  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith,  for  the  fairness  of  placing  a 
duty  on  foreign  manufactures,  which  would  act  as  a  protection  to 
native  industry,  and  contended  that  the  refusal  of  foreigners  to  take 
our  produce  would  inflict  a  loss  on  the  British  shipowner.  With 
respect  to  their  colonial  possessions,  he  had  long  thought  that  freer 
intercourse  with  them  might  be  established  with  advantage.  He  had 
supported  the  Canada  Corn  Bill  readily  ;  in  18*26  he  had  charge  of 
an  extensive  emigration  to  the  British  North  American  Colonies, 
and  he  then  saw  the  difficulties  that  a  thinly  scattered  population, 
exclusively  agricultural,  must  encounter  if  they  became  extensive 
producers  without  markets  for  their  produce.  He  thought  that  a 
country  like  Canada  should  be  allowed  to  send  its  produce  to  the 
West  Indies  ;  but  that  market  was  entirely  closed  to  the  British 
North  American  Colonies.  He  contended  that  the  Canada  Com 
Bill  was  a  solemn  compact  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Colonial 
Legislature,  and  if  this  measure  passed  it  would  be  a  total  abolition 
of  protection,  which  would  not  only  extinguish  the  Canada  Com 
Bill,  but  the  colonial  system  itself.  That  system  was  one  of  protec- 
tion; the  abolition  of  it  would  convert  the  colonies  into  independent 
states,  each  managing  its  own  colonial  aflairs.  The  ships  of  Eng- 
land might  guard  their  coasts,  and  the  troops  of  England  command 
in  the  interior,  but  the  question  would  then  come,  what  was  the  use 
ofbhe  colonies  ?  From  the  moment  they  were  permitted  to  regulate 
their  own  commercial  affairs,  there  was  an  end  of  the  colonial  system. 
He  denied  that  Mr.  Huskisson^s  Colonial  Trade  Acts  were  abroga- 
tions of  the  principle  of  protection  ;  he  found  the  colonial  trade  in 
a  state  of  monopoly,  and  he  opened  it  to  the  produce  of  all  friendly 
states  ;  but  in  all  the  colonies  the  produce  of  England  had  a  protec- 
tion varying  from  74  to  30  per  cent.  He  would  ask  what  was  to 
become  of  British  India  and  the  many  trades  flourishing  in  that 
colony,  but  dependent  for  flourishing  upon  the  maintenance  of  those 
laws  under  which  such  trades  had  originated?     Although  novelty 
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might  be  found  in  the  demand  for  Free  Trade,  there  was  nothing 
new  in  the  approbation,  entertained  by  the  majority  of  enlightened 
statesmen,  of  protection.  The  Hon.  and  gallant  Member  here  quoted 
several  long  extracts  from  various  speeches  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
opinions  of  that  statesman  had  been  to  the  effect  that  the  cheapness 
produced  by  foreign  import  was  a  sure  forerunner  of  scarcity,  that 
Free  Trade  in  an  extended  sense,  was  impolitic  in  a  country  situated 
as  was  England  with  respect  to  her  commerce,  and  that  the  past  had 
proved  protection  to  the  farmer  to  be  protection  to  the  people, 
being  inseparable  from  security,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  our  colo- 
nial possessions.  He  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  apprehended,  notwithstanding 
the  desire  that  foreign  nations  at  that  moment  evinced  to  maintain 
with  us  all  the  relations  of  peace,  that  war  would  no  sooner  be 
declared  than  every  advantage  would  be  taken  by  them  of  the 
defenceless  state  in  which  the  measure  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
would  leave  the  country  (hear,  hear).  Believing  the  honesty  of 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  be  undoubted,  he  should 
be  glad  to  find  hereafter  that  the  views  he  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  now 
expressed  were  erroneous ;  but,  having  convictions  to  the  contrary, 
he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  vote  against  the  perilous — the  un- 
necessary experiment  proposed. 

Viscount  Yilliers  regretted  that,  in  voting  on  the  present  occa- 
sion with  the  Government,  he  would  be  differing  with  many  of  those 
friends  with  whom  in  political  connexions  he  had  so  long  been  asso- 
ciated. In  the  course  he  was  taking,  however,  he  was  actuated  only 
by  a  desire  to  see  such  a  policy  adopted  as  would  most  speedily  con- 
duce to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  When  recently  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  had  been  brought  before  the  House,  he 
had  confessed  himself  in  favour  of  protection :  but  it  had  been  in 
favour  of  a  protection  which  should  be  placed  upon  such  a  basis  as 
would  give  no  partiality,  would  enable  capital  to  flourish  in  its  legi- 
timate channels,  and  would  effect  those  improvements  in  agricultural 
prosperity  which,  on  all  hands,  were  allowed  to  be  so  desirable.  But 
he  now  wished  to  ask  any  gentleman  in  the  House,  whether  it  could 
be  pretended  that  protection  was  placed  upon  those  terms  ?  Were 
not  all  aware  that  that  protection  must  always  be  the  object  of  con- 
tention and  the  cause  of  mischief?  or  could  he  seek,  conscientiously, 
to  maintain  the  assertion  that  such  a  state  of  things  was  favourable 
to  those  for  whom  protection  was  demanded,  either  to  the  farmer  or 
the  agricultural  labourer  ("hear,  hear,'*  from  the  Opposition 
benches)?  He  felt  himself  also  bound  to  say  that,  whatever  opinions 
he  had  entertained,  the  experience  of  the  last  three  or  four  years 
had  brought  home  to  him  facts  beyond  controversy  or  denial.  One 
fact  was,  that  the  reductions  of  the  duties  on  agricultural  produce 
had  not  produced  high  prices  ;  and  a  second  fact  was,  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  other  duties  did  not  imply  any  falling  off  in  the  revenue  of  the 
country  ("  hear,  hear,"  from  the  Opposition  benches).  The  result 
had  been  the  reverse,  for,  by  such  a  policy,  the  nation,  from  a  gloomy 
and  depressed  state,  had,  in  five  years,  recovered,  nay,  added  to  all 
its  former  prosperity,  and  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties, 
it  had  been  found,  was  the  increase  in  the  revenue  (^  hear,   hear," 
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from  the  Opposition  benches).  With  these  considerations  before  bis 
eyes, — with  that  knowledge  of  what  had  happened, — and  with  the 
anticipations,  derived  from  that  experience,  of  what  was  to  come 
from  a  further  development  of  the  like  legislation, — was  he  justified 
in  risking  the  welfare  of  the  people  on  the  issue  of  a  struggle  entered 
into  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  agricultural  protection  ?  He  con. 
sidered  that  he  was  best  discharging  his  duty,  and  best  defending  his 
own  consistency,  in  doing  only  what  he  believed  best — by  voting  with 
the  Government ;  and  he  trusted  that  from  the  final  settlement  of  the 
question  now  about  to  take  place,  the  whole  empire  and  the  whole 
world  would  derive  advantage  (cheers). 

Mr.  F.  Scott  described  the  stunning  effect  produced  on  his  mind 
by  the  sudden  desertion  of  all  his  former  principles  and  pledges  by 
Sir  R.  Peel,  and  the  pain  and  reluctance  with  which  he  now  came 
forward  to  give  the  most  decided  opposition  to  his  new  commercial 
plans.  He  would  not  ransack  Hansard  to  point  out  the  inconsis- 
tency between  the  past  and  present  speeches  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his 
colleagues  ;  he  would  confine  himself  to  contrasting  the  various  and 
contradictory  statements  which  they  had  made  in  their  speeches 
during  the  last  three  weeks,  in  order  to  show  the  shifts  to  which  men 
were  driven  when  they  brought  forward  measures  for  which  there  was 
no  sound  justification.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  then  amused  the  House 
by  reading  a  curious  series  of  contradictions  which  he  had  detected 
in  the  speeches  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  Sir  J.  Graham,  and  Mr.  S.  Herbert, 
delivered  between  the  26th  of  January,  and  the  9th  of  February, 
1846.  Those  contradictions  were  proofs  of  the  difiSculties  in  which 
great  men  were  plunged  when  they  abandoned  principle,  and  entered 
upon  a  crooked  and  devious  course  of  policy.  He  called  upon  the 
House  to  consider  what  the  feelings  of  the  party  with  which  he  was 
connected  must  be  towards  Sir  R.  Pee],  by  reflecting  upon  the  terror 
and  alarm  which  had  seized  a  friend  of  his,  who  having  tried  an 
action  in  the  })rovinces,  and  having  then  argued  the  merits  of  it  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  having  afterwards  removed  it  to  the  court  of 
last  resort — the  House  of  Lords — found  that  his  leading  counsel — 
the  very  man  who  had  supported  his  claims  in  every  previous  stage 
of  the  cause— had  not  only  thrown  up  his  brief,  but  had  actually 
taken  one  from  his  adversary.  His  friend  had  then  applied  to  the 
King^s  counsel,  and  to  the  junior  counsel,  whom  he  had  formerly 
employed,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  have  no  scruple  to  undertake 
the  cause.  But  no — they  refused — for  they  said  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  follow  their  leader.  Noticing  the  assertion  that  this  project 
was  wide  and  bold  and  comprehensive,  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  as  wise  as  it  was  wide,  as  politic  as  it  was  bold,  as  sue 
cessful  as  it  was  comprehensive.  He  considered  that  it  would  be  ^  a 
heavy  blow  and  severe  discouragement''  to  agriculture — that  it  would 
diminish  our  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life — that  it  would 
drive  bullion  out  of  the  country  for  the  purchase  of  grain — that  it 
would  increase  grievously  the  fluctuations  of  its  price— and  that  it 
would  diminish  the  supply  of  food  for  our  labouring  population. 
Whilst  he  was  proceeding  in  his  denunciations  of  the  measure 

Sir  R.  Pefl  asked  Mr.  Scott  for  whom  was  he  retained  ? 

Mr.  F.  Scott  (apparently  bursting  with  indignation) — E.01  ^Vvoisi. 
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am  I  retained  ?  Who  am  I  counsel  for  ?  I  am  counsel  for  7?o  man, 
no  party,  and  no  sect.  I  was  proud  to  follow  the  party  of  the  con- 
stitution when  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  hoisted  the  banner  of  it  ;  but 
now  that  he  fights  under  a  different  flag,  I  am  left  to  myself,  and 
must  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience  and  my  own 
judgment.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  after  apologizing  for  the  warmth 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  delivered  a  long  invective  against 
free  trade,  which  he  described  as  sense  in  the  abstract  and  nonsense 
in  the  reality,  and  as  a  fantastic  cobweb  sparkling  like  a  dewdrop  in 
the  sun.  With  our  taxation  it  was  impossible.  With  our  debt  of 
£800,000,000,  we  had  no  more  right  to  call  upon  this  country  to 
enter  into  competition  with  countries  comparatively  untaxed  than 
we  had  to  ask  a  man  with  a  hundredweight  on  his  back  to  enter  into 
the  lists  with  an  opponent  perfectly  unencumbered.  Besides,  the 
appearance  of  the  political  atmosphere  in  the  East,  and  still  more  in 
the  West,  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  us  to  make  at  present  the 
rash  and  perilous  experiment  which  was  now  recommended — an  ex- 
periment which,  he  contended,  would  produce  the  loss  of  Canada, 
and  all  our  other  colonies.  He  concluded  with  a  long  and  declama- 
tory philippic  against  Her  Majesty^s  Ministers,  who,  with  free  trade 
on  their  lips  but  not  in  their  hearts,  were  now  venturing  upon  a 
grinding,  bone-crushing  experiment,  which  would  consign  not  only 
all  the  agricultural  labourers,  but  all  the  other  industrious  artizans 
of  the  kingdom  also,  to  one  unsparing  and  undiscriminating  ruin. 

Mr.  Ward  said  that  the  Hon.  Member  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House  was  a  speaker  whom  it  was  very  difficult  to  follow.  He 
was  difficult  only  in  one  sense, — and  the  difficulty  arose  chiefly  from 
the  variety  of  topics  which  his  speech  embraced.  The  Hon.  Gentle- 
man announced  himself  as  counsel  for  the  whole  British  Empire,  but 
the  course  of  his  speech  seemed  to  carry  him  all  over  the  world.  The 
speech  just  delivered  was  filled  with  complaints  of  the  measures  of 
the  last  three  years,  and  up  to  the  last  three  months  the  Hon.  Mem- 
ber himself  had  supported  every  one  of  those  measures.  Then  he 
told  the  House  that  the  matter  of  free  trade  was  a  question  of  degree, 
and  almost  in  the  same  breath  he  informed  them  that  it  struck  a 
blow  at  the  heart  of  the  constitution.  Looking,  then,  at  the  way  in 
which  one  part  of  the  Hon.  Member^s  speech  answered  another,  it 
might  well  be  inquired  what  gave  him  a  right  to  take  offence  when 
asked  for  which  party  he  was  retained  ;  and  what  right  had  he  to 
apply  the  remark  to  Ministers,  that  public  men  had  great  difficulties 
to  encounter  when  they  took  a  devious  course  ?  Surely  for  a  long 
time  past  the  present  Ministers  of  the  Crown  had  been  taking  a  most 
direct  course.  No  one  who  had  sat  opposite  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  and  had  seen  the  progress  he  had  made  in  the  adoption  of 
the  principles  of  his  opponents,  could  have  doubted  that  he  must  in 
the  end  have  come  to  the  same  conclusions  with  them  ;  and  those 
who  supported  him  in  the  year  1842,  had  no  right  to  turn  round 
upon  and  to  condemn  him  for  results  which  they  had  rendered 
irresistible.  What  did  they  do  in  1842  ?  They  were  a  great  party, 
they  had  an  unassailable  majority  in  that  House  (cheers),  they  had 
the  game  in  their  own  hands,  there  had  been  an  appeal  to  the  country 
on  iSie  question  of  protection  to  native  industry  (hear,  hear),  they 
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had  beaten  their  opponents.  What  was  the  first  step  taken  ?  Con- 
cession was  made  ;  with  all  the  responsibilities  of  power  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  yielded  to  what  he  now  called  the  force  of  reason  and 
of  tmth,  as  he  only  now  yielded  because  it  was  reason  and  it  was 
truth.  After  the  admission  of  the  principle>  the  only  question  was 
one  of  degree — where  they  should  stop.  In  dealing  with  the  tariff', 
how  did  the  Hon.  Gentlemen  deal  with  those  interests  with  which 
they  had  been  connected  in  1841,  with  which  they  had  so  recently 
entered  into  a  holy  alliance  ?  They  sacrificed  them.  Now,  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  found  themseves  placed  in  a  position  of 
denouncing  as  absolute  treachery  to  their  party  the  step  taken  by 
the  Government,  which  was  the  inevitable  result  of  Hon.  Gentlemen's 
own  former  opinions  ;  and  the  champions  and  advocates  of  protection 
now  were  forced  to  admit  that  they  only  differed  from  the  Bight 
Hon.  Baronet  because  he  went  further  than  they  wished.  The  Hon. 
Gentleman  who  last  spoke  admitted  that  legislation  must  be  pro- 
gressive, that  the  laws  of  this  country  were  not  immutable,  but  that 
he  would  rather  have  changes  introduced  at  the  desire  of  the  land- 
lords than  on  the  demand  of  the  people.  Now,  the  country  had 
waited  quite  long  enough  for  the  landlord's  desire,  it  was  time  to 
listen  to  the  demands  of  the  people  (hear).  The  Hon.  Gentleman 
complained  that  a  tax  upon  grain  was  liable  to  be  confounded  with  a 
bread  tax ;  but  he  did  not  show  how  it  was  possible  to  separate  them. 
The  Hon.  Gentleman  told  them  also  that  protection  was  not  required 
for  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  the  part  of  Scotland  with  which  he 
was  connected  ;  he  talked  of  the  disadvantages  of  hilly  roads,  and 
of  the  want  of  markets  and  manure,  and  though  he  talked  of 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  Ministerial  measures,  yet  he  had 
told  them  that  cultivation  could  still  be  profitably  carried  on. 
He  must  next  go  back  to  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Sir  H;  Douglas)  who,  he  regretted  to  find, 
had  left  the  House;  though  he  must  have  expected  that  some 
remarks  would  have  been  made  upon  what  he  had  stated.  The 
Hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  position,  for 
he  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  regret  and  nothing  to  retract  since 
he  came  into  Parliament.  Few  members  in  that  House  could  make 
such  an  admission  (hear,  hear).  The  Hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
wished  for  protection  to  all ;  he  would  give  protection  to  all ;  and 
he  would  give  it  to  labour  because  it  was  exposed  to  the  competition 
of  capital  at  home.  He  confessed  that  he  was  surprised  to  hear  an 
Hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  complain  of  the  competition  between 
English  labour  and  English  capital,  and  ask  Parliament  to  protect 
labour  against  capital.  Then  the  Hon.  Member  said  that  reciprocity 
was  hopeless;  that  it  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  free  trade 
here,  but  that  we  could  not  communicate  it  to  other  countries. 
We  had  tried  negotiations,  and  we  had  failed ;  was  it  not  then 
advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  example?  (hear,  hear)  Had  not  our 
trade  with  France  quintupled,  notwithstanding  the  most  rigorous  and 
severe  restrictions  imposed  upon  our  imports?  Then,  it  was  asked, 
what  would  become  of  our  colonies,  and  what  would  be  the  effect 
on  British  interests  in  India?  The  Hon.  and  gallant  Member  forgot 
that  the  people  were  supplied  with  cottons  from  this  country  boiVX^v 
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and  cheaper  than  they  could  be  procured  elsewhere;  and  yet  he 
said  that  this  measure  would  be  the  ruin  of  England.     He  asked 
also  how  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  could  enter  into 
competition  with  those  of  other  favoured  countries.     What  did  the 
people  of  the  Brazils  inherit  by  way  of  advantage  over  those  who 
inhabited  the  same  clime  and  had  the  assistance  of  British  science 
and  British  capital?  (hear,  hear).     He  (Mr.  Ward)  had  always 
thought  it  had  been  assumed  during  the  discussions  on  the  Slavery 
Emancipation  Bill  that  free  labour  was  better  and  cheaper  than 
slave  labour ;  how  was  it,  then,  that  India  could  not  enter  into 
competition  with  any  other  country?    The  Hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman then  appealed  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Huskisson.     No  man 
entertained  a  greater  respect  for  the  name  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  no 
man  had  a  warmer  appreciation  of  the  great  services  he  had  rendered 
to  his  country,  than  himself;  but  Mr.  Huskisson  was  obliged  during 
his  long  career  often  to  make  sacrifices  to  party  requirements ;  and 
if  an  appeal  were  made  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Huskisson  in  1 825, 
it  would  be  right  that  an  appeal  should  also  be  made  to  his  opinions 
towards  the  close  of  his  career,  when  he  was  free  from  the  trammels 
of  party,  and  ventured  to  speak  his  real  sentiments.     What  did  he 
say  towards  the  close?     On  the  25th  of  March,  1830,  two  years 
after  his  sliding  scale  had  been  in  operation,  and  he  had  seen  its 
defects,  he  said,  **  It  was  his  unalterable  conviction  that  we  could 
not  uphold  the  Com  Laws  now  in  existence  together  with  the 
taxation,  and  increase  the  national  prosperity,  or  preserve  public 
contentment.     That  these  laws  could  be  repealed  without  affecting 
the  landed  interest,  whilst  the  people  would  be  relieved  from  their 
distress,  he  had  never  had  any  doubt  whatever  "  (cheers).     It  was 
easy  to  complain  of  bad  faith  and  of  the  betrayal  of  constituencies ; 
but  the  first  thing  a  public  man  had  to  do  was,  he  must  be  right 
(hear),  and  if  he  found  that  he  was  not  right  he  ought  at  once 
to  return    to  what   reason  and  experience  showed  to  be   most 
conducive  to  the  real  interests  of  the  country.     There  was  no  ques- 
tion on  which  a  public  man  had  greater  justification  in  exercising 
his  right  to  change  his  opinion  than  the  Com  Laws.     It  had  never 
been  a  party  question.     Many  had  lived  to  learn  and  to  benefit  by 
experience.     Every  day  new  lights  and  new  facts  broke  in  upon 
them,  and  warranted  any  man  in   changing  his  opinion.       Mr. 
Huskisson  had  changed  his  opinion.     The  Noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  had  manfully  come  forward  and  declared, 
"  What  I  did  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced man,  was  erroneous,  and  I  have  seen  good  reason  to  change 
my  opinions."     He  (Mr.  Ward)  himself  admitted  that  the  first 
vote  he  had  given  was  with  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  in  favour  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  he  had  only  altered  his  views  since  he  had 
brought  his  mind  to  bear,  and  since  he  had  done  what  few,  perhaps, 
did  (*'oh,  oh!") — looked   honestly  and  fairly  into  the  question, 
divested  from  all  class — he  would  not  say  interests,  for  they  had 
not  so  much  effect  upon  an  honest  mind — but  class-prejudices  and 
parties,  ties  which  were  more  difficult  to  shake  off  than  consi- 
derations of  personal  interests.     Men  got  hampered  with  party 
oonnexions,  or  they  had  made  some  hasty  and  ill-considered  speech 
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at  a  county  meeting,  and  they  thought  it  only  consistent  with  their 
honour  to  adhere  to  their  opinions,  till  the  country  was  united 
against  the  obstinate  and  blundering  pursuit  of  a  policy  which  was 
as  ruinous  to  their  own  interests  as  it  was  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  (cheers).  In  the  course  of  this  long  debate  he  had  certainly 
listened  to  some  very  able  speeches.  There  was  the  speech  of  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  S.  O^Brien),  which  he  had 
cheered,  sitting  on  that  (the  Opposition  side  of  the  House),  quite  as 
much  as  any  one  who  had  listened  to  it  on  the  other  side  ;  he 
had  never  heard  a  speech  which  in  point  of  delivery,  feeling,  and  tone, 
and  everything  except  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  he  more 
admired.  But  strip  it  of  its.  glitter,  take  away  its.  appeals  to  the 
feeling,  and  it  was  but  a  petilio  prificipii  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  a  begging  of  the  question.  It  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Legislature  could  protect  all,  that  all  would  be  richer  and  better 
by  their  acting  on  that  system  of  legislation,  and  that  upon  this 
foundation  could  be  built  up  a  fabric  of  kindly  and  social  relations. 
And  if  it  were  granted  that  they  could  thus  make  the  people  richer 
and  happier,  and  if  they  could  thus  benefit  all  without  doing  injury 
to  any,  they  had  hitherto  been  the  most  blundering  of  mortals,  and 
they  had  disregarded  a  most  sacred  duty  when,  instead  of  attempting 
the  grand  object,  they  had  preferred  an  irksome  attendance  in  that 
House  and  constant  ameliorations.  But  how  did  the  system  work  ? 
They  had  partially  tried  it  last  year.  It  was  admitted  that  if  it  were 
applied  to  any  interest,  it  must  be  applied  to  all,  that  it  must  be 
universal.  They  had  no  right  to  apply  it  to  wheat  and  to  neglect 
barley  ;  and  so  they  were  to  go  down  to  the  smallest  interests,  which 
as  being  unable  to  protect  themselves,  had  a  greater  claim  to  their 
special  attention.  They  must  go  down  to  the  smallest  branches  of 
the  most  unimportant  manufactures.  They  had  done  an  injustice  in 
passing  the  tariff.  If  Hon.  Members  would  recollect,  they  took  off 
the  duty  from  tare  and  clover  seed,  and  yet  when  the  Hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Essex,  (Sir  J.  Tyrrell)  met  the  farmers 
of  Essex,  they  said, — "  What  have  we  to  do  with  this  reduction, 
ninety-nine  farmers  want  tare  seed  where  there  is  only  one  who 
grows  it."  There  was  the  question  of  protection  confined  to  the 
agricultural  interests,  and  that  was  the  answer  of  the  farmers. 
This  great  principle  then  was  most  defective — it  was  a  great  humbug 
(laughter) ;  they  could  not  carry  it  out.  What  said  a  Noble  Lord 
a  friend  of  his — though  he  did  not  know  whether  he  might  still  call 
him  his  friend,  so  great  were  the  differences  now  between  them,  but 
one  who  had  been  his  friend — Lord  Dacre  ?  He  said  that  if  they 
had  a  Free  Trade  in  Corn  they  must  have  a  Free  Trade  in  cattle 
food.  How  could  he  have  this  without  doing  an  injustice  to  some 
portion  of  the  agricultural  body,  which  grew  food  for  cattle  ?  If  the 
measure  which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Winchester 
(Mr.  B.  Escott)  had  originated  had  been  carried,  and  if  maize  had 
been  introduced  into  this  coimtry,  there  would  as  a  consequence 
be  a  lessened  demand  for  oats  and  barley,  and  the  farmers  of  Scot- 
land and  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  would  be  the  sufferers.  All 
other  interests  might  be  benefited,  but  one  would  receive  a  great 
injury.      The   truth  was,  they  could  not  work  out  the  principle, 
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and  any  attempt  to  do  it  would  involve  them  in  a  labyrinth  from 
which  they  would  not  be  able  to  extricate  themselves,  even  if  Hon. 
Members  opposite  had  a  Ministry  of  their  own.  Were  they  then  to 
sacrifice  to  this  principle  the  great  interests  connected  with  a  large 
and  cheap  supply  of  food  for  this  country  ?  It  was  said,  however^ 
that  we  could  not  compete  with  foreigners,  because  we  were  so 
heavily  taxed.  This  was  a  question  which  ought  to  be  approached 
with  peculiar  delicacy  by  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  (cheers).  For 
six  years  this  had  been  constantly  put  forward  as  the  reason  for 
refusing  a  change ;  and  he  was  now  delighted  to  find,  by  the  votes 
of  another  House,  that  a  Noble  Lord  had  taken  up  the  subject,  and 
had  adopted  almost  the  exact  words  of  his  own  motion.  A  corres- 
ponding notice  he  had  given  in  that  House,  and  for  three  years 
successively  he  had  endeavoured  to  procure  an  inquiry  (cheers). 
If  the  agricultural  interests  had  any  peculiar  burdens  they  ought 
to  be  ashamed  if  they  could  not  prove  them  ;  for  three  years 
he  had  given  them  th-e  opportunity,  which  they  had  declined. 
He  had  certainly  assumed  that  as  Honourable  Gentlemen  never  had 
proved  their  case  or  attempted  it,  so  they  never  could.  Were  they, 
however,  to  shrink  on  grounds  such  as  he  had  alluded  to,  grounds  so 
contradictory  and  so  inconsistent,  from  entertaining,  and  favourably 
entertaining  he  trusted  the  House  would,  and  as  the  country  had 
done,  the  very  large  propositions  brought  forward  by  her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  would  give  to  those  propositions  his  most  cordial 
support  as  the  salvation  of  the  agricultural  interest,  because  he  be- 
lieved the  worst  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  leave  them  to 
themselves  ;  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  than  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  go  on  without  leading-strings.  They  never  had  known,  they 
did  not  now  know  their  own  interests ;  they  had  made  the  strangest 
mistakes  whenever  they  had  been  enabled  by  courtesy  or  circumstance 
to  try  their  hand  in  the  statute  book.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  said 
they  would  destroy  the  trade  of  the  country  if  the  Corn  Laws  were 
altered.  He  assured  the  Hon.  Member,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
feelings  of  some  Hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  House,  tenants  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  entertained  a  very  different  opinion ;  they  did 
not  see  those  frightful  contingencies  from  the  relaxation  of  protec- 
tion, provided  the  landlords  met  them  in  a  fair  spirit.  They  knew, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  could  do  nothing  with  safety  until  this 
question  was  settled,  that  settled  it  must  be,  and  that  that  could  be 
only  in  one  way  now  ;  that  the  period  of  uncertainty  and  difficulty 
might  be  protracted  for  a  few  months,  perhaps  a  twelvemonth  longer, 
but  that  the  system  of  the  Com  Laws  must  come  at  last  to  a  total 
abrogation  of  protective  duty.  They  were  anxious  for  it,  always 
supposing  that  the  tillage  of  land  was  put  on  a  more  rational  basis 
than  now — that  the  obsolete  terms  of  the  leases  were  expunged  in 
future — that  they  were  not  forced  to  support  the  game  of  their  land- 
lords ;  that  certainly  was  one  of  the  peculiar  burdens  upon  land 
(hear,  hear)— and  that  they  were  to  meet  with  more  support  for  two 
or  three  years  in  the  difiSculties  they  expected  and  were  prepared  to 
encounter  (hear,  hear).  He  admitted  it ;  but  had  the  agricultural 
interest  had  no  difficulties  to  encounter  during  the  time  they  had 
had  protection  ?    Had  they  had  no  fluctuations  of  price  ?    Had  not 
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the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  spoken  of  the  complaints  of  low  prices,  and 
of  the  niinouB  consequences  to  the  tenants,  in  the  years  1832  and 
1835?  Was  not  the  price  of  wheat  in  1839  only  429.,  and  that 
under  a  law,  the  law  of  1815,  that  promised  a  price  of  80«.  to  the 
farmer  ?  Were  there  not  more  fluctuations  under  that  law  than  any 
man  could  conceive  under  a  system  of  free  trade  ?  (hear,  hear).  He 
recollected  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  a  gentleman  who  wrote  in 
language  peculiarly  expressive,  in  which  he  called  all  those  fallacies 
in  which  public  men  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging,  "  political  lies," 
and  he  said  that  never  was  there  a  lie  yet  which  was  not  brought  to 
nature's  bank  for  payment  (hear,  hear).  Why,  that  was  the  case 
here  ;  they  came  at  last  to  the  lowest  classes,  and  could  press  it  no 
farther.  That  was  the  point  to  which  protection  in  this  country  had 
come.  At  the  very  moment  of  manufacturing  prosperity,  there  was 
also  great  distress — at  the  very  moment  of  agricultural  prosperity 
they  found  the  same  difliculties  pressing  on  the  agricultural  districts. 
But  there  was  one  resource  before  them — let  them  take  the  path 
now  opened  to  them — let  them  look  to  the  great  development  of 
the  interests  of  this  country,  aud  the  consequent  increase  of  employ- 
ment, as  the  only  thing  that  would  permanently  improve  the  situa- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  population  ;  and  when  they  had  ascertained 
what  was  the  right  course  to  pursue,  without  regard  to  small  or  selfish 
interests,  he  hoped  that  upon  calm  consideration  that  would  have  an 
influence  on  the  great  body  of  the  English  gentry  now  arrayed 
against  these  measures.  It  was  a  diflicult  task  that  they  had  under- 
taken ;  but  never  were  the  gentry  of  England  in  higher  estimation 
than  now,  and  he  should  be  grieved  to  see  them  forfeit  one  particle 
of  their  position ;  but  when  a  class,  however  numerous,  however 
powerful,  raised  themselves  against  the  interests  of  a  whole  com- 
munity, depend  upon  it  it  could  not  long  command  either  the  respect 
or  the  kindly  sympathy  of  the  people  (hear).  It  was  a  question  in- 
volving their  personal  interests  ;  he  said  that  with  reference  to  him- 
self, for  every  interest  he  had  was  in  land  ;  but  he  gave  his  support 
to  the  policy  of  his  friends  behind  him,  because  he  saw  that  it  was 
the  irresistible  claim  of  justice  (hear,  hear).  Already  some  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  that  House  had  been  driven  from  it  by  the 
honest  admission  of  their  convictions  upon  this  subject.  The  Hon. 
Member  for  Huntingdon  had  spoken  of  a  compromise,  but  he 
assured  the  Hon.  Member  that,  so  far  as  the  sense  of  the  country 
went,  they  thought  that  the  only  fault  of  this  great  scheme  was,  that 
it  did  not  work  out  its  principles  far  enough.  There  was  no  con- 
ceivable reason  why  the  duty  upon  butter  and  cheese  should  be  re- 
duced one-half,  and  the  duty  upon  com  taken  off  altogether ;  and 
as  to  any  idea  of  a  compromise,  he  could  assure  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
that  every  attempt  would  only  serve  to  protract  the  struggle  and  in- 
volve all  the  interests  connected  with  agriculture  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion ;  that  any  arrangement  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties, 
to  landlords  as  well  as  tenants  ;  and  that  they  would  lose  the 
opportunity,  which  perhaps  they  might  never  have  again,  of  admitting 
foreign  com  without  any  check  to  the  industry  of  the  country  ;  and 
he  sincerely  tmsted  that  the  majority  with  which  the  measures  of 
the  Gtoverament  would  be  sanctioned  in  that  House  might  be  large 
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enough  to  insure  some  such  reception  of  them  elsewhere  as  he  was 
certain  they  would  meet  from  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  Miles  said  he  rose  as  one  of  that  class  which  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  had  said  sat  there  to  promote  their 
own  interests :  he  though  that  expression  harsh,  for  as  he  had  always 
done  full  justice  to  the  opinions  of  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and 
thought  that  they  had  acted  from  zealous  but  mistaken  motives,  for 
the  good  of  their  country,  so  did  he  expect  the  same  consideration 
in  return.  This  was  a  great  question  ;  and  although  the  Hon.  Mem- 
ber said  that  the  Hon.  Member  for  Roxburghshire  had  wandered  over 
the  world  in  this  discussion,  yet  when  they  considered  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject,  they  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  look  too  far  afield,  or 
meditate  too  much  upon  the  injuries  they  contemplated  inflicting, 
not  only  upon  our  home  produce,  but  also  upon  that  of  our  colonies, 
and  of  every  place  that  was  now  dependent  on  us.  It  was  not  an 
agricultural  debate,  though  it  was  a  great  deal  merged  in  it,  but  it 
was  a  debate  involving  every  question,  and  those  interests  that  were 
most  dear  to  the  whole  population  of  the  country.  There  was  not 
an  interest  that  was  left  untouched  ;  and  it  would  ill  become  them 
to  take  up  this  as  an  agricultural  question,  and  to  contend  for  what 
the  Hon.  Member  opposite  had  called  their  class  interest  ;  but  at 
any  rate  he  thought  that  the  party  opposed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Baro- 
net had  the  wishes  and  the  determination  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  England  (hear,  hear).  He  thought  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken  had  put  this  question  most  fairly — that  either 
protection  must  be  defended  as  a  principle,  and  applicable  to  all 
classes,  or  if  they  at  once  abandoned  it  and  took  it  away  from  one,  then 
all  protection  must  be  withdrawn  from  every  branch  (hear,  hear). 
That  was  the  best  ground  upon  which  this  subject  could  be  debated 
(hear,  hear).  The  Hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon  had  talked  of  a 
compromise.  He  (Mr.  Miles)  was  never  for  a  compromise  (hear, 
hear).  He  thought  they  must  either  stand  precisely  as  they  did 
now,  or  must  adopt  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
or  the  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite  (hear,  hear).  He  con- 
ceived that  the  measures  now  brought  forward  were  brought 
forward  against  the  experience  of  centuries,  and  he  had  now  to 
ask  whether  the  successful  experiment  of  the  short  period  of 
the  last  three  years  could  be  taken  as  an  argument  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  protection  against  it — the  experience  indeed  of 
centuries,  during  which  this  country  had  risen  to  a  height  of  pros- 
perity which  no  other  country  had  ever  yet  attained, — from  that  sys- 
tem of  protection  which  some  Hon.  Gentlemen  were  now  anxious  to 
abolish  (hear,  hear).  He  would  ask  those  Hon.  Gentlemen  whether 
we  were  singular  in  the  adoption  of  that  principle  of  protection,  or 
whether  it  was  not  universal :  and  whether  it  would  not  be  almost 
an  act  of  insanity  to  withdraw  it,  and  to  hope  to  maintain  the  arti- 
san and  labourer  of  this  country  in  direct  competition  with  the 
foreigner.  He  would  ask  that,  for  they  had  but  slender  hopes  that 
foreign  countries  would  follow  the  example  ;  since  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  of  1842  had  caused  several  foreign  states,  instead  of  lowering, 
to  raise  theirs,  and  increase  their  duties  upon  our  produce  (hear). 
But,  in  looking  at  this  question,  he  should  like  as  much  aa  pos- 
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ftible  to  follow  the  two  different  statements  made  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  thegovernment;  and  hewould  make  allusion 
first  of  all  to  his  speech  on  the  address,  because,  with  that  admirable 
Parliamentary  tact  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  knew  so  well 
how  to  follow,  he  made  that  speech  just  the  commencement  of  the 
one  that  afterwards  followed,  and  which  now  formed  the  subject  of 
the  present  debate.  In  that  speech  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  stated 
that  since  taxes  had  been  withdrawn  from  flax,  meat,  wool,  and  lard, 
the  prices  of  those  articles  had  greatly  advanced.  He  (Mr.  Miles) 
would  take  the  case  of  flax  in  the  first  instance.  This  was  an  article 
at  one  time  much  cultivated  in  the  county  he  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent, but  since  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  the  cultivation  of  flax  was 
almost  entirely  given  over ;  and  such  was  the  case  in  many  other 
counties  of  England.  It  was  true  that  flax  was  now  grown  in  Ireland, 
and  why  ?  The  flax  that  used  to  be  grown  in  England  was  now  cul- 
tivated there,  because  the  soil  was  equally  propitious  for  its  culture, 
and  the  wages  of  labour  were  much  smaller  (hear).  He  had  in 
his  hand  a  return  for  four  parishes  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
which  showed  the  amount  lost  by  the  labouring  population  from 
this  measure.  He  would  merely  take  the  averages,  pointing  out 
what  the  amount  of  cultivation  in  flax  was  before  the  diminution  of 
the  duty,  and  what  it  was  at  the  present  time — what  was  the  amount 
of  labour  which  it  called  forth,  and  what  the  loss  had  been  to  the  agri- 
cultural population  by  these  Free  Trade  measures  (hear).  He  had 
returns  from  four  parishes,  viz.,  Chisselburgh,  Aldcock,  and  East 
Cocker  and  West  Cocker : — "  Previous  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty, 
the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Chisselburgh  was  100  acres  ;  in  Aldcock,  100 
acres ;  in  East  Cocker,  150  acres ;  in  West  Cocker,  360  acres ;  making 
a  total  of  710  acres  in  these  four  parishes.  Since  the  reduction  of 
the  duty,  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Chisselburgh  was  only  ten 
acres ;  in  Aldcock,  four  acres  ;  in  East  Cocker,  twelve  acres  ;  and 
in  West  Cocker,  twenty  acres ;  making  only  forty-six  acres  now 
cultivated  (hear,  hear).  The  expense  of  the  cultivation  of  an  acre 
of  flax  and  preparing  it  for  work  was  Ave  pounds  ;  it  afforded  labour 
to  a  vast  portion  of  the  industrious  population  ;  and  he  would 
just  look  to  what  had  been  withdrawn  from  that  industrious  popula- 
tion by  this  Free  Trade  measure.  The  parish  of  Chisselburgh  had 
lost  £1,350;  Aldcock,  £1,440;  East  Cocker,  £2,070;  West 
Cocker,  £5,100,  making  altogether  a  loss,  by  the  trade  going  away, 
of  £9,960"  (hear).  Then,  as  regarded  meat :  the  Member  for  New- 
castle had  left  out  one  statement  that  he  wished  he  had  brought 
before  the  House.  He  attributed  the  high  price  of  meat  at  the 
present  time  to  various  causes,  chiefly  to  the  murrain  that  had  arisen 
of  late  years,  and  to  the  scarcity  of  provender  and  the  failure  of  the 
green  crops  that  had  been  experienced  in  the  southern  and  western 
counties  in  1844  and  1845.  Now  it  was  perfectly  true  that  all  those 
causes  led  to  the  high  prices  of  meat ;  but  the  Hon.  Member  did 
not  follow  up  the  matter  sufliciently  ;  he  did  not  state  the  decrease 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  supply  of  Smithfleld  market — a  decrease 
during  the  last  six  months  compared  with  1845  of  250,000.  Nor 
did  he  state  that  there  was  a  weekly  decrease  in  sheep  to  the  extent 
of  16,000  as  compared  with  last  year.    All  this  would  account  fot 
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the  high  price  of  beef  at  the  present  time  (hear,  hear).  The  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  should  also  recollect  that  the  animals  brought  into 
market  in  1845  were  not  half  so  fat  as  those  produced  this  year. 
The  want  of  proper  feeding  in  that  and  the  preceding  year  lessened 
the  animals  in  weight  from  ten  to  seven  stones,  and  consequently 
there  was  a  greater  consumption  of  animals  without  the  same  quan- 
tity of  meat  (hear).  He  would  now  come  to  the  article  of  wool, 
and  would  first  of  all  remark  that  that  House  could  not  be  blamed 
with  throwing  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  reduction  on  wool,  for 
on  that  subject  they  gave  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  their  best  sup- 
port. The  consequence  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of 
wool  used  by  the  manufacturers,  and  the  price  of  the  article  neces- 
sarily  rose.  In  this  case,  as  he  believed  it  was  in  all  others,  the 
interests  of  manufacture  and  agriculture  went  together.  He  believed 
that  when  the  one  prospered  the  other  must;  and  that  when  one 
fell  the  other  would  fall  also  (hear,  hear).  As  to  the  subject  of  lard, 
it  was  impossible  to  state,  from  the  information  they  possessed,  what 
was  the  state  of  the  trade ;  but  he  believed,  that  when  the  proper 
return  was  before  them,  it  would  be  found  that  one  great  reason  why 
the  price  of  lard  was  so  high  was  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  oil. 
He  felt  strongly,  and  so  must  the  House,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  Minister  to  promote  the  welfare,  and  to  ensure  the  confidence 
of  all  classes— agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing,  in  this 
great  country.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  treat  the  home 
market  as  nothing ;  he  had  allied  himself  to  the  manufacturing 
interest,  and  would  sacrifice  our  home  manufactures  to  the  foreign 
(hear).  He  seemed  to  have  thrown  overboard  the  industrious  energies 
of  the  nation,  and  left  them  to  competition  with  the  light-taxed  and 
low>  waged  people  of  the  continent,  and  to  the  capitalists  of  the  illimit- 
able territory  and  light-taxed  continent  of  America  (cheers).  Were 
we  manufacturers  ?  So  were  they.  Were  we  producers  of  food  ? 
So  were  they. .  Our  manufactures  were  in  the  highest  state  of  pros- 
perity, and  'Bad  reached  the  highest  point  of  perfection.  The  skill 
of  our  people  was  infinite,  but  the  skill  of  the  mechanic  was  com- 
pletely superseding  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  artisan  (hear).  Capi- 
ta) they  would  find  always  flowing  into  any  kind  of  trade  in  which  there 
was  a  chance  of  gain ;  so  that,  with  capital  abundant,  and  manufactur- 
ing ingenuity  and  skill  great,  the  country  might  surely  become,  but  for 
the  restrictive  policy  of  other  nations,  manufacturers  for  the  world. 
He  would  next  call  attention  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  relative  to  the  amount  of  exports  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  last  three  years  of  great  plenty,  as  com- 
pared with  the  three  preceding  years  of  deficiency.  It  had  struck 
him,  that  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  gone  further  back,  and, 
instead  of  adopting  triennial  calculations,  had  taken  a  cycle  of  twelve 
years,  he  would  have  given  a  much  fairer  result.  Even  taking  the 
triennial  average  of  corn,  as  well  as  the  triennial  average  of  exports, 
they  would  find  that  the  price  of  corn  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  exports  ;  but  he  held  that  a  cycle  of  twelve  years  would  have 
shown  this  much  more  distinctly.  But,  with  the  leave  of  the  House, 
he  would  take  the  triennial  calculations,  and  he  would  begin  with 
1834.     In  1834  the  average  prices  of  wheat  were  46«.,  the  exports 
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were  41,000,000  ;  in  1835,  wheat  was  39^.,  the  exports,  47,000,000  ; 
in  1836,  wheat  was  ASs.  9d.,  and  the  exports  47,000,000  ;  so  that  he 
found  the  average  prices  of  wheat  were  AAs.  8d.,  while  he  found  the 
triennial  average  of  exports  to  be  45,000,000.  And  then,  going  into 
the  next  years,  they  would  perceive,  in  1837,  that  the  average  price 
of  com  was  45«.  9<^,  the  exports  being  53,000,000  ;  in  the  next  year 
the  average  price  of  corn  was  45^.  Id.,  the  exports  then  being 
42,000,000  ;  in  1839  the  average  price  of  corn  was  70«.  5^.,  and  the 
exports  were  50,000,000 ;  which  made  the  average  price  of  corn 
during  that  triennial  period  63s.  9d.^  and  the  average  amount  of 
exports  48,000,000.  Then,  going  further  into  the  years  1840,  1841, 
and  1842  ;  in  the  first  year  the  average  price  of  corn  was  66s.  dd., 
whereas  the  exports  were  only  53,000,000 ;  in  the  next  year  the 
average  price  of  corn  was  6is.  3d ,  while  the  exports  were  51,000,000  ; 
in  1842  the  price  of  com  was  57s.  3rf.,  the  average  amount  of  exports 
being  47,000,000:  and  they  would  from  this  see,  that  during  this 
other  triennial  period  the  average  exports  were  50,000,000 ;  the 
average  price  of  corn  appearing  at  62s.  7d.  And,  taking  the  last 
years  according  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
himself,  in  1843  the  average  price  of  com  was  50s.  Id,  and  the 
average  amount  of  exports  52,000,000  ;  in  1844  corn  was  at  5I«.  3d.^ 
while  the  average  exports  were  58,000,000  ;  in  1845,  for  which  year 
there  was,  in  the  absence  of  any  return,  authentic  calculations,  they 
had  wheat  at  52«.,  and  they  had  a  falling  off  in  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet^s  calculations,  for  the  exports  were  58,000,000 ;  so  that  for 
this  period  the  exports  appeared  as  56,000,000  ;  with  an  average  price 
of  corn  of  about  51«.  They,  therefore,  found  the  exports  gradually, 
progressively  increasing,  while  they,  in  the  same  ratio,  found  the 
price  of  com  decreasing  ;  they  would  find  that  the  price  of  com  had 
no  relative  affinity  whatever  to  the  amount  of  exports,  and  they 
could  not  but  come  to  the  conclusion,  so  far  as  their  exports  in  the 
foreign  trade  were  concerned,  that  that  naturally  Jb|^nded  on  the 
demand  and  supply,  the  prices  of  corn  being  no  fim^i^t /hear, 


hear).     From  the  consideration  of  this  subject  he  was  fed  if^t 
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inquiry  as  to  what  was  in  reality  the  cause  of 


inquiry  as  lo  wnat  was  in  reaiuy  ine  cause  oi  ovv  EP°Fy^*'lr — ^fik  jfl    k  • 
inquiry  which  had  been  already  alluded  to  by  several^iQiyfllAnJpys.  ^  /Vf  *! 
There  would  have  been  less  difficulty  in  answering  the  qtl^ion  iT      i■>^  .     • 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  been  good  enough  to  give  to  the  coimtry       *  '  //  / 
his  speech  on  the  second,  instead  of,  as  had  been  the  ease,  on  the  ^ 

first  night  of  the  session  *,  the  people  of  the  country  would  then  have 
been  able  to  distinguish  what  the  prosperity  consisted  of.  On  the 
second  night,  as  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  brought  forward  the  question  of  railways ;  he  then 
gave  to  them  the  num])er  of  bills  that  were  passed,  the  estimated 
expenses  for  the  formation  and  completion  of  those  railways,  and  he 
then  made  an  assertion,  which  could  not  be  controverted,  that  each 
line  had  taken  three  years  to  be  completed,  and  that  during  that 
period  upwards  of  £23,000,000  sterling  which  had  been  before  locked 
up,  had  been  thrown  directly  into  the  labour  market.  Now,  he  (Mr. 
Miles)  would  leave  it  to  a  discerning  public  to  judge  which  had  been 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country — the  foreign  trade  so  much  upheld, 
with  so  much  sacrifice,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  or  that  immense 
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mass  of  capital  thus  set  afloat  in  the  country  and  into  a  market,  that 
of  railway  constraction,  where  it  was  well  known  they  were  all  great 
consumers  and  little  savers  (hear,  hear).  It  was  therefore  palpable 
that  that  extraordinary  prosperity,  made  so  much  of,  in  being 
referred  to  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  was  to  be  attributed  in  a 
great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  capital  let  loose  in  the  way  he 
had  mentioned.  Under  such  circumstances,  not  only  was  there  a 
greater  demand  and  a  greater  stimulus  to  the  supply  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  but  likewise  a  greatly  increased  consumption  of 
what  were  termed  common  luxuries.  In  connexion  with  the  railways 
being  formed,  there  had  been  an  unprecedented  prosperity,  sudden 
in  its  origin,  but  lasting  in  its  effects,  in  the  iron  trade.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  document  which  showed,  by  the  convincing  aid  of  figures, 
the  extraordinary  depression  in  that  trade  in  1842;  and  showed 
further,  the  still  more  remarkable  progress  in  prosperity  and  profits, 
not  only  with  the  iron  masters,  but  in  the  wages  and  the  condition  of 
the  miners.  In  1842  common  bar-iron  was  quoted  at  from  £A  10». 
to  £5  per  ton  ;  in  1845  the  same  iron  was  from  £9  to  £9  10«.  In 
1842  the  workmen  were  but  half  employed,  and  half  the  works  were 
standing,  the  colliers  getting  2*.  per  day,  and  having  only  in  the  week 
three  days'  work  !  in  1846  the  colliers  had  3*.  6rf.  a-day,  daily,  for 
ten  hours'  work  ;  in  1842,  the  miners'  wages  were  bs.  6d.  per  ton,  and 
in  1846  they  were  10».  6rf.  per  ton.  In  the  latter  period  all  the 
works  were  in  full  work,  new  works  were  being  erected  on  all  sides, 
shafts  being  sunk  for  coal  and  iron, — workmen  not  to  be  had,  and, 
for  that  reason,  the  masters  at  their  mercy;  so  that,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  increase  the  supply,  it  would  be  sinews  rather  than 
money  which  would  be  found  to  be  the  want ;  consequently  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  find  iron  for  foreign  demand.  The  masters  were 
full  of  engagements,  which  would  last  for  three  years,  with  prices 
varying  from  £10  to  £13  10«.  a  ton,  while  in  1842  they  made  and 
sold  at  £5  5«.,  the  delivery  costing  10«.  per  ton.  These  were  facts 
which  would  at  once  show  the  activity  created  by  the  capital  alluded 
to  being  thus  thrown  into  the  labour-market,  and  the  benefit  derived 
was  strictly  a  home  benefit,  for  it  was  known  seven-eighths  of  the  iron 
trade  came  into  the  British  market.  He  would  now  as  briefly  as 
possible  address  himself  to  the  agricultural  part  of  the  question  ;  he 
might  deal  with  it  imperfectly,  but  he  wished  to  show  that  they  (the 
Protectionists)  were  not,  as  had  been  stated,  acting  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  wishes,  as  most  surely  they  were  not  to  the  interests  of  the 
country,  that  their  opinions  were  well  founded,  and  that  in  the  course 
they  were  taking,  they  were  actuated  as  much  by  a  reference  to  the 
welfare  of  the  manu&cturing  and  commercial,  as  by  a  care  of  the 
agricultural  industry.  In  glancing  at  the  Corn  Law  of  1842,  what 
had  they  to  complain  of?  He  had  supported  that  Com  Law,  and  he 
believed  it  was  a  better  law  than  the  previous  one  of  1 828.  It  did 
away  with  fraudulent  averages,  and  was  the  best  possible  law  that 
could  have  been  devised  for  the  circumstances.  But  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  had  not  quoted  the  averages  under  that  law,  for  he  would 
find  their  very  honesty  proof  against  his  own  arguments.  It  was 
often  asserted,  by  various  Honorable  Members,  that  the  population 
had  so  greatly  increased,  it  was  an  impossibility  to  produce  sufficient 
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for  the  demand.  And  this  statement  was  made  because  the  returns 
of  consumption  had  increased  ;  but  this  had  been  effected  by  the 
addition  of  an  immense  number  of  towns  to  the  averages.  The  Hon. 
Baronet  who  seconded  the  amendment,  founded  his  opinions,  no  doubt 
on  the  returns  moved  for  relative  to  the  prices  in  London  of  wheat 
and  bread  and  the  prices  of  corn  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Miles)  had,  more  than 
once,  shown  that  in  the  Metropolis  the  price  of  bread  and  flour 
bore  no  proportion  whatever  to  the  price  of  wheat;  and  that 
if  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  any  individual  for  enhancing  the  price 
of  food,  it  was  not  to  be  attached  to  the  farmer,  but  was  to  be 
divided  between  the  baker  and  the  miller.  If  the  miller  and  baker 
had  only  a  fair  profit,  the  price  of  bread  in  this  Metropolis  ought 
to  be  7d,  It  was  now  3d.  above  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  Hon. 
Member  for  Warwick  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had  asked  what  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  calculated  would  be  the  price  of  wheat  under  this 
free  trade  system?  The  answer  was  that  it  would  depend  on  the 
seasons.  So  good  a  calculator  as  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  might  be 
able  to  say  what  were  likely  to  be  the  prices  in  1849  and  1850 ;  for 
so  admirable  were  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet^s  calculations  the  last 
time  he  legislated  on  this  subject  that  prices  had  ranged  between 
the  two  points  which  he  had  specified  as  the  probable  limits  of 
variation.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  seemed  to  have  taken  half 
the  nuunmum  in  his  own  sliding  scale,  and  half  Lord  J.  Russeirs 
proposed  fixed  duty,  to  form  the  limits— 10«.  and  4ff.  of  his  new 
scale.  But  the  proposed  minimum  duty  of  4«.  was  open  to  all  the 
objections  which  applied  to  Lord  J.  Russell^s  fixed  duty  of  Ss,  He 
(Mr.  Miles)  was  not  going  to  desert  his  principles.  He  opposed 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman ^s  plan;  and  so  he  should  oppose  the 
Noble  Lord's,  that  is,  if  the  Noble  Lord  showed  fight,  which  was 
very  doubtful  from  what  his  Lordship  had  said  the  other  night. 
But  though  he  (Mr.  Miles)  and  others  would  oppose  either  plan, 
yet  be  must  say,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  farmer,  the  Noble  Lord's 
proposition  would  be  infinitely  the  better  of  the  two  (loud  cheers). 
With  reference  to  local  burdens  on  agriculture,  returns  had  been 
promised  which  would  show  what  those  were.  He  had  taken  an 
estimate  of  the  local  charges  and  of  the  price  of  the  labour  which 
entered  into  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  from  answers  transmitted 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  a  committee  of  practical  farmers 
now  sitting,  and  he  found  that  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  farm, 
three-fourths  arable  and  one-fourth  pasture,  the  charges  were  on 
the  average  37«.  per  week.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  at  War 
had  said,  it  was  time  for  the  alarmists  to  lay  aside  their  feurs  or 
show  some  reason  for  their  apprehensions.  When  they  considered 
the  immense  agricultural  capabilities  of  America,  he  thought  the 
House  would  see  that  their  alarm  was  not  without  just  cause. 
Great  Britain  contained  119,000  square  miles,  while  the  states  on 
the  Mississippi,  which  had  New  Orleans  for  their  market,  contained 
450,000  square  miles ;  an  area  which  afforded  facilities  for  raising 
grain  to  supply  an  immense  population.  Whatever  we  might  have 
to  tear,  however,  from  America,  we  had  more  to  fear  from  Prussia. 
America  might  take  our  manufactures— Prussia  would  take  none. 
Nor  did  he  think  that  the  agricultural  resources  of  Prussia  had 
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been  brought  forward  with  sufficient  prominency  in  tliat  House 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  statement  which  showed  what  were  the 
agricultural  capabilities  of  the  different  provinces  of  that  kingdom, 
and  what  would  be  the  quantity  of  grain  which  they  would  be  able 
to  export.  The  Hon.  Member  proceeded  to  read  a  list  of  the 
different  provinces  and  their  productions,  some  portions  of  which 
were  only  audible  in  the  gallery.  Of  the  northern  provinces  the 
soil  was  described  as  fertile,  with  5,000,000  of  acres  of  arable  land, 
and  a  capability  of  production  in  10,000,000  more.  The  produce 
of  these  was  chiefly  grain,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley.  Of  these 
they  produced  3,500,000  chetwerts,  of  which  1,000,000  were  exported ; 
flax  and  tobacco  were  also  cultivated.  Esthonia  was  not  adapted 
to  grow  much  corn,  although  it  still  raised  more  than  was  required 
for  the  consumption  of  its  population.  In  the  Polish  provinces, 
where  there  was  an  alluvial  and  sandy  soil,  rye  was  the  chi 
produce.  Of  this  6,550,000  hectolitres  were  produced,  of  whi^h 
only  one-third  was  consumed.  These  provinces  exported  considerabile 
quantities  of  corn  and  flour.  In  many  other  provinces  the  saine 
was  the  case.  Pultowa,  which  with  the  surrounding  provinces  wl 
esteemed  the  granary  of  Prussia,  produced  6,560,000  chetwerts,  'of 
which  1,500,000  were  exported.  In  Kiel,  in  like  manner,  wheje 
the  soil  was  fertile,  the  production  bore  the  proportion  of  six  to  one 
of  the  consumption.  In  Podolia  in  like  manner  the  production 
vastly  exceeded  the  consumption.  He  now  came  to  Tamboff.  The 
extent  of  this  Province  was  25,000  square  miles,  and  according  to 
the  statement  of  Mr.  McGregor  it  would  produce  12,000,000  bushels 
of  com  (hear,  hear).  Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said 
to  the  contrary,  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  a  new  Ministry  could 
not  be  formed  ;  for  the  minds  of  politicians  appeared  to  be  so 
framed  that  the  moment  they  discovered  that  the  people  were 
determined  on  any  system  of  p(^cy,  and  a  majority  of  that  House 
could  be  obtained  to  support  it,  there  was  no  difliculty  in  obtaining 
leaders  to  carry  it  out.  But  the  worst  state  of  things  of  all  was 
that  truckling  policy  between  an  Administration  and  an  Opposition 
of  which  they  had  seen  so  much  of  late ;  and  the  worst  descent  of 
all  was  that  state  of  things  in  which  statesmen  could  be  brought  to 
vote  in  favour  of  a  measure  to  the  principle  of  which  they  were 
opposed  (hear,  hear).  The  supporters  of  Protection,  and  those  who 
were  interested  in  its  maintenance,  might  confidently  depend  on  the 
band  which  was  arrayed  in  that  House  in  opposition  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  on  this  question  (hear,  hear)^  That  party  would  stand 
by  the  principle  of  Protection  so  long  as  this  measure  continued  in 
that  House,  and  would  support  that  principle  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability.  When  it  was  considered  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  that  House  had  been  returned  to  Parliament  as  opponents  of  the 
free  trade  measures  of  the  Noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  when 
he  found  that  that  Parliament  had  advanced  (except  with  regard  to 
the  article  of  corn)  even  beyond  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Mr.  F.  Baring);  that  they 
were  about  to  sanction  further  alterations  with  regard  to  sugar  and 
timber;  and  that  they  were  asked  by  the  very  Minister  who  was 
placed  in  power  to  support  the  Com  Laws,  to  repeal  those  laws ; 
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and  he  believed  he  was  expressing  a  very  general  opinion  when  he 
Mid,  that  he  could  never  again  repose  confidence  in  the  Right  Hon. 
k  Baronet  who  had  thus  betrayed  those  who  had  placed  him  in  office 
to  maintain  their  interests  (cheers).  Must  they  not  always  look 
with  suspicion  upon  those  who  should  have  been  their  leaders — who, 
by  intellect,  capacity,  and  powers  of  Parliamentary  debating,  were 
well  fitted  for  such  a  position  ("hear,  hear"  from  the  Protection 
benches).  He  could  only  state  that,  while  he  admired  the  manly, 
open,  and  upright  bearing  of  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
London— (loud  cheers  from  the  Protectionists)— he  could  never 
follow  the  steps  of  a  cautious  and  temporising  leader  (renewed 
cheering). 

The  Earl  of  March  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  but 
before  the  question  was  put, 

Lord  Northland  rose  amid  great  confusion,  occasioned  by  Mem- 
bers quitting  the  House,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating  what  course  he  intended  to  pursue  with 
regard  to  this  measure.  He  considered  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  unnecessary,  and  he  agreed 
with  the  Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Liverpool  (Lord  Sandon),  that 
in  dealing  with  such  a  question  they  should  look  before  them  (a 
laugh).  He  (Lord  Northland)  feared,  however,  that  the  agricultur- 
ists would  not,  at  a  future  period,  be  able  to  make  so  satisfactory  an 
arrangement  as  was  offered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet^s  proposal 
(cries  of  "  Oh,"  from  the  Protection  benches,  and  cheers  from  the 
Opposition).  The  crisis  had  arrived  ;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  farmers  of  England  (ironical  cheers),  and  of  the  land- 
lords of  England  (cries  of  **  Oh,  oh,"  and  ironical  cheers),  that  this 
long-mooted  question  should  be  finally  settled.  He  had  arrived 
at  that  conclusion  after  deep  consideration  (ironical  cheering).  They 
were  placed  in  this  position — they  must  choose  between  the  measure 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  and  the  proposal  of  the  Noble  Member 
for  the  City  of  London.  Now  he  had  no  confidence  in  that  Noble 
Lord  (ironical  cheers  from  the  Opposition  benches).  He  had  great 
confidence  in  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (ironical  cheering  from  both 
sides).  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  (foosideration,  and 
believing  that  this  question  must  now  be  finally  settled,  he  would 
prefer  seeing  such  a  settlement  effected  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
than  by  any  other  individual. 

Colonel  T.  Wood  then  rose,  but  the  confusion  caused  by  a  num- 
ber of  Members  leaving  the  House,  prevented  the  Hon.  and  Gallant 
Member^s  remarks  from  being  audible  in  the  gallery  for  some 
minutes.  He  said,  he  believed  that  the  measure  proposed  by 
her  Majesty's  Government  would  tend  to  promote  the  welfare  <^ 
the  country  ;  and  that  its  adoption  at  this  time  was  essentially 
and  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
prosperity.  The  Hon.  Member  for  Somerset  had  appealed  to  the 
operatives  of  this  country  to  come  forward  to  aid  him,  and  to  aid 
the  landed  interest  in  maintaining  that  protection,  which  he  con- 
ceived  essential  to  their  security  and  prosperity.  But,  although 
many  of  their  trades  were  affected  by  the  measures  before  the  House, 
the  operatives,  now  that  the  application  of  the  principles  of  ¥i^^ 
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Trade  was  made  upon  a  large  and  general  scale,  would  believe  that 
the  same  justice  was  meted  out  to  them  as  to  the  great  and  powerful 
interests  of  the  country,  and  would  acquiesce  even  in  a  temporary 
injury.  In  such  cases,  under  the  former  tariff,  the  complaint  had 
always  been — ^'*  If  we  are  to  be  exposed  to  competition,  let  it  be  an 
open  and  free  competition.'*  When  the  duty  on  fruit  was  reduced 
from  20  per  cent,  to  5,  the  market  gardeners  naturally  enough  CMud, 
"  Why  not  reduce  the  duty  on  corn  also  ?"  However,  they  sustained 
no  injury,  for  prices  were  as  good  as  before ;  and  this  ground  of  com- 
plaint would  now  be  removed  (hear,  hear).  The  Noble  Member  for 
London  had  complained  that  the  support  was  not  given  to  him  in 
measures  of  this  kind,  which  he  was  now  prepared  to  give  to  these ; 
and  he  (Colonel  Wood)  did  regret  that  in  the  course  of  opposition 
he  was  led  to  act  as  many  others  did,  and  resist  Free  Trade 
measures  when  brought  forward  by  the  Noble  Lord  (hear,  hear). 
That  course  created  a  great  deal  of  the  present  difficulty  (hear, 
hear).  In  truth,  the  main  question  before  the  House  really  was  one 
of  time.  Did  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  or  rather  of  last  Novem- 
ber, demand  this  great  change  in  our  commercial  policy  ?  Now, 
almost  every  speaker  had  admitted  the  scarcity  in  Ireland  to  be 
such,  that  if  the  Government  had  thrown  open  the  ports  that  step 
would  have  been  consented  to ;  and  really  that  was  an  admission  of 
the  whole  question.  Besides,  without  this  scarcity,  a  deficient 
harvest  would  before  many  years  have  created  the  emergency. 
On  the  whole,  he  (Colonel  Wood)  felt  that  these  measures  of 
Free  Trade  would  be  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
would  in  the  long  run  be  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  interest  itself 
(hear,  hear). 

The  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  was  then  put  and 
agreed  to. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  16. 

The  Earl  of  March  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
sudden  conversion  of  Lord  Northland  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade. 
Other  Members  had  taken  a  considerable  time  to  alter  their  opin- 
ions, but  Lord  Northland^s  conversion  was  miraculously  sudden  ; 
for  in  the  course  of  the  last  month  he  had  delivered  himself  of  two 
speeches  in  that  House,  one  against  Free  Trade  and  the  other  in 
favour  of  it.  He  could  not  say  to  what  private  cell  the  Noble  Lord 
had  retired  to  complete  his  conversion.  This  he  was  sure  of,  that 
he  had  not  been  in  the  House,  for  all  the  argument  had  been 
on  one  side,  and  that  in  favour  of  Protection.  He  lectured  Mr. 
B.  Cochrane  for  his  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  It  was  true 
that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  been  a  member  of  Earl  Grey's 
Administration,  but  that  was  no  reason  that  he  should  be  a  Free 
Trader ;  for  Earl  Grey,  its  head,  was  an  advocate  for  Protection. 
He  then  proceeded  to  contend  that  the  abolition  of  Protection 
would  be  the  utter  ruin  of  the  country;  and  that  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert's  plan  to  settle  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  by  throwing 
them  altogether  overboard  was  not  the  way  to  come  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  it.  Mr.  S.  Herbert  had  favoured  the  House  with  the 
cogent  reasons  which  had  produced  the  change  in  his  opinions.    He 
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Bhoold  like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Ooulburn  and  Lord  O.  Somerset  had 
to  say  in  favour  of  this  measure,  which  they  once  opposed,  but  which 
they  now  supported.  After  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  incon- 
sistency of  Lord  Lincoln,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  other  Members  of  the 
Administration,  who  at  the  last  general  election  had  denounced  a 
more  moderate  measure  than  the  present  as  '^  the  iugitive  humbug 
of  a  dying  political  faction,^*  and  who  were  now  supporting  a 
proposition  for  the  total  abolition  of  all  protective  duties,  he 
concluded  by  declaring  that  he  could  not  give  his  assent  to  a 
measure  so  detrimental  as  the  present  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  M.  Gibson,  in  reply  to  the  argument  that  this  Parliament, 
having  been  elected  to  continue  Protection,  ought  not  and  could  not 
agree  to  al)olish  it,  asserted  that  this  Parliament,  having  been  elected 
expressly  for  the  consideration  of  Protection,  was,  of  all  others,  the 
Parliament  best  entitled  to  discuss  and  settle  the  question  connected 
with  it.  If  the  charge  of  misrepresentation  rested  on  any  party  for 
what  was  done  at  the  last  election,  it  rested  most  particularly  on  the 
representatives  of  the  agricultural-  interest ;  for  they  induced  the 
farmers  to  believe  that  the  leaders  of  their  party,  notwithstanding 
the  speeches  delivered  by  those  leaders  themselves,  and  the  com- 
ments made  upon  them  by  others,  would  support  Protection  at  all 
risks.  Why,  even  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  told  them  that  he  would 
not  prescribe  till  he  was  called  in.  They  had  called  him  in,  and 
they  were  now  suffering  from  the  drastic  purge  which  he  had  ad- 
ministered. He  then  proceeded  to  refute  the  statistical  returns 
which  were  put  forth  on  Friday  night  by  Mr.  Miles  as  the  great 
Protection  case.  He  denied  that  the  English  farmer  in  the  price  of 
labour  and  in  the  amount  of  local  taxation,  had  burdens  to  contend 
with  which  did  not  press  upon  the  Polish  and  the  American  farmer. 
With  respect  to  America,  it  was  notorious  that  the  price  of  labour 
was  nearly  double  that  in  England  ;  and  when  there  was  added  to 
it  the  taxation  to  which  the  American  was  liable,  and  the  freight 
and  insurance  which  he  must  pay  before  he  could  transport  his  pro- 
duce to  England,  it  was  evident  that  the  English  farmer  was  suffi- 
ciently protected  against  his  competition  by  the  natural  course  of 
things,  without  any  artificial  regulations.  But  if  the  English  farmer 
were  not  protected  sufficiently  in  this  manner,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
any  further  protection  whatsoever.  The  foreign  com  trade  was  a 
branch  of  industry  which  Englishmen  had  a  right  to  follow  free  and 
unmolested,  and  the  agricultural  interest  had  no  right  to  impede 
them  in  it  either  to  suit  their  own  convenience  or  to  promote  their 
pecuniary  advantage.  If  those  Corn  Laws  were  so  material  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  interest,  why  did  we  not  see  at  pre- 
sent some  fall  in  the  price  of  land  ?  There  was  no  appearance  of  it 
in  any  quarter ;  on  the  contrary,  in  Suffolk,  a  friend  of  his  had  called 
his  tenants,  sixty-three  in  number,  together  since  Sir  R.  Peel  had 
made  known  his  new  code  of  commercial  policy,  and  had  offered 
them  the  renewal  of  their  leases  for  a  long  period,  and  not  one  of  them 
had  asked  for  any  reduction  of  rent,  for,  said  they — "  We  are  con- 
vinced that  Protection  is  a  bane,  and  not  a  benefit  to  agriculture." 
Turning,  however,  from  the  agriculturists  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  he  wished 
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to  know  why,  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  to  be  totally  abolished,  the  re- 
peal was  not  to  take  place  now  ?  Why  should  we  defer  to  a  distant 
day  that  measure  which  justice  required,  and  which  the  present 
emergency  of  the  country  imperiously  demanded  ?  First  of  all,  he 
thought  that  the  agriculturist  would  do  better  to  take  his  competitors 
by  surprise  than  to  give  them  warning  of  the  opening  of  our  markets. 
In  the  next  place,  if  the  emergency  required  that  we  should  pur- 
chase out  of  the  taxes  foreign  corn  in  America  and  Poland,  for  our 
domestic  supply,  we  ought  not  to  impose  a  farthing  duty  on  its  im- 
portation. He,  therefore  urged  upon  the  Government  the  propriety 
of  making  this  repeal  immediate ;  for  unless  they  did  so,  their 
arrangement  would  not  settle  this  conflict  amicably  and  peaceably. 
The  question  was  now  in  such  a  position  that  it  could  not  be  en- 
dangered. It  was  carried  indeed  already,  not  indeed  by  this  Parlia- 
ment or  by  politicians  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  but  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion  out  of  doors.  There  was  no  truer  barometer 
of  public  opinion  than  Sir  R.  Peel.  If  they  wished  to  know  what 
the  people  out  of  doors  were  thinking  of,  let  them  look  to  what  Sir 
R.  Peel  was  doing. 

Mr.  Halsey  wished  that  all  the  extempore  proselytes  to  Free 
Trade  would  make  such  a  candid  declaration  of  the  reasons  of  their 
conversion  as  had  been  made  by  Lord  Northland  on  a  former  even- 
ing, as  it  would  be  useful  to  the  House,  and  still  more  useful  to  its 
constituents.  After  a  passing  attack  upon  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
for  its  proceedings  in  collecting  large  si^ms  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  meddling  with  the  registration  and  of  tampering  in  elections,  he 
proceeded  to  denounce  the  Government  plan  as  a  measure  which 
supported  Free  Trade,  and  yet  did  not  carry  it  out — which  repudia- 
ted Protection,  and  yet  left  it  in  force.  The  fEirmer  was  not  allowed 
tu  cultivate  toloacco,  because  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  revenue, 
and  also  some  colonial  interests.  Were  the  landowners  to  allow  the 
ports  to  be  thrown  open,  and  then  to  be  told  that  they  must  culti- 
vate their  farms  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them  ?  Sir  R.  Peel 
proposed  to  reduce  one-half  the  duty  on  foreign  hops ;  and  yet  there 
was  no  reduction  to  be  made  to  the  same  amount  on  the  excise  duty 
on  English  bops.  He  (Mr.  Halsey)  was  the  advocate  of  equal 
justice  and  protection  to  all  classes.  He  wished  to  know,  if  the 
price  of  English  wheat  should  fall,  on  what  principle  Sir  Robert 
would  settle  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  ?  Sir  Robert  had  also  said 
that  the  revenue  would  not  be  affected  by  the  changes  which  he  now 
proposed  ;  but  if  he  were  disappointed  in  that  calculation,  would  he 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  by  doubling  the  Property 
Tax,  and  by  making  it  avowedly  permanent  ? 

Mr.  Dickinson  considered  that  the  proposal  now  made  by  the 
Gk)vemment  was  just  and  right,  and  therefore  he  should  support  it. 
However  the  members  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Association 
might  complain  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  it 
was  undeniable  that  they  themselves  acted  on  the  very  same  princi- 
ples. Else  what  was  meant  by  their  interference  in  elections,  and 
their  dictation  of  pledges  to  county  members  ?  He  then  proceeded 
to  explain  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  moderate  the  views 
which  he  had  formerly  entertained  on  the  subject  of  Protection,  and 
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to  support  the  measure  of  the  Government.  He  was  convinced  that 
it  would  inflict  no  great  loss  either  on  the  owners  of  landed  property, 
or  on  those  who  were  subordinate  to  them.  He  should,  however, 
consider  it  as  an  improvement  to  the  Government  plan,  if  its  opera- 
tion were  made  immediate. 

Lord  Alfred  Churchill  in  a  brief  speech,  which  was  very  im- 
perfectly heard  in  the  House,  declared  his  intention  of  opposing  the 
measure  which  had  recently  proceeded  from  the  new  lights  of  Sir  R. 
Peel  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry. 

Sir  W.  Clay  lamented  that  this  debate  had  partaken  so  much 
of  a  personal  character.  It  had  been  called  a  one-sided  debate  ;  but 
if  it  were  so,  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  staple  of  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  had  been  the  abuse  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  not 
the  defence  of  a  system  of  protective  duties.  The  country  gentle- 
men had  absolutely  overdone  their  case  :  they  had  proved  too  much 
for  th'eir  own  side  ;  for  when  they  showed  that  Sir  R.  Peel  had 
broken  up  a  noble  party  they  convinced  the  public  that  he  had  dis- 
carded all  merely  personal  interests,  and  that  under  the  pressure  of 
an  overwhelming  necessity,  he  had  sought  nothing  else  than  the 
advantage  of  the  country.  He  then  proceeded  to  refute  several 
statements  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Miles  on  Friday  night.  That 
gentleman  had  declared  himself  the  open  foe  of  all  future  relaxation 
of  protection.  Might  he  ask  Mr.  Miles  if  he  was  prepared  to  con- 
demn the  past  relaxations  of  it,  and  to  retrace  the  steps  which  had 
been  already  taken  towards  Free  Trade  ?  If  he  would  not  abrogate 
past  relaxation,  with  what  show  of  reason  did  he  call  on  the  House 
to  proceed  no  further  in  its  present  liberal  and  enlightened  course  ? 
The  cry  of  protection  to  native  industry  found  no  echo  out  of  doors. 
He  (Sir  W.  Clay)  gave  his  entire  approbation  to  the  measure,  which 
would  be  productive  of  no  injury  to  the  agricultural  interest.  If 
there  was  one  interest  deeply  concerned  in  the  abrogation  of  these 
laws,  it  was  the  agricultural  interest,  for  that  interest  depended  more 
than  any  other  on  the  success  of  the  whole  community.  It  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  the  agriculturists  of  the 
Baltic  or  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Buck  participated  in  the  alarm  and  dismay  which  this  unjust 
and  uncalled  for  measure  had  produced  among  his  constituents. 
The  annunciation  of  it  had  shaken  all  confidence  in  public  men,  and 
its  baneful  influence  would  extend  not  only  to  the  agricultural,  but 
also  to  all  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes  of  the  country. 
To  the  working  part  of  the  population  it  would  be  eminently  in- 
jurious J  for  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  had  been  high  pauperism 
had  been  low,  and  whenever  the  price  had  been  low  pauperism  had 
been  high.  Having  delivered  himself  of  a  passionate  invective 
against  Sir  R.  Peel  for  having  deceived  and  deserted  the  Conservative 
Associations,  which  he  had  himself  called  into  existence,  and  of  a 
bitter  attack  upon  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  he  concluded  by  de- 
daring  his  intention  to  give  a  most  decided  negative  to  this  most 
rash  and  injurious  measure. 

Lord  H.  Vane  explained  the  reasons  why  he  was  now  prepared  to 
give  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  policy  which  he  had  formerly  followed 
on  this  question.     Though  he  had  always  urged  the  reduction  of 
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duties  on  agricultural  as  well  as  on  all  other  production,  he  had  never 
yet  gone  the  length  of  advocating  the  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
He  believed  that  a  low  fixed  duty  would  have  been  equally  advanta- 
geous for  all  commercial  purposes,  and  therefore  regretted  that  it  had 
been  abandoned.  The  time  for  compromise  had  now  unfortunately 
gone  by  ;  and  the  question  was  not  to  be  settled  now,  except  by  the 
adoption  of  some  such  measure  as  that  proposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel.  He 
appealed  to  the  country  gentlemen  in  the  House,  and  asked  them 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  them  to  withdraw  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  measure,  seeing  that  they  could  not  hope  to  resist  it 
effectually,  after  the  numerous  conversions  which  had  taken  place. 

Sir  J.  Tyrrell,  after  denouncing  the  Government  scheme  as  a 
claptrap  proposition,  observed,  that  in  speaking  on  it  it  waa  impossible 
to  avoid  making  personal  reflections  on  Sir  B.  Peel,  inasmuch  as  he 
always  represented  the  Government  in  his  own  person,  and  scarcely 
permitted  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Administration  to  speak.  The 
present  measure  would  not  settle  the  question  of  Protection ;  for  not 
many  moons  would  elapse  before  Lord  John  Russell  would  come 
forward  with  a  motion  for  abrogating  the  discriminating  duties  on 
sugar ;  and  if  the  present  motion  were  carried,  he  did  not  see  how 
that  could  be  resisted.  He  amused  the  House  by  stating,  that  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  appealed  to  posterity  for  its  judgment  on  his  policy, 
the  sooner  posterity  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  on  his  merits  the 
better.  If  the  House  should  pass  this  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  if  the  House  of  Lords  should  register  that  verdict 
all  ties  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  of  society  would  be  dis- 
solved, and  misery,  ruin,  and  anarchy  would  ensue. 

Mr.  James  took  pride  to  himself  that  on  every  occasion,  since  he 
had  been  in  Parliament  he  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws.  On  the  first  occasion,  when  it  was  brought  forward  by 
Henry  Hunt,  he  had  been  one  of  the  tellers,  and  there  was  only  a 
minoiity  of  5  in»  favour  of  it.  Now  he  trusted  that  the  majority 
would  be  counted  by  as  many  hundreds  as  there  were  formerly  units 
in  the  minority. 

Sir  R.  Peel  then  rose  and  spoke  as  follows : — Mr.  Speaker,  two 
matters  of  great  importaiice  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
House  during  this  protracted  debate — the  one,  the  manner  in  which 
a  party  should  be  conducted  ;  the  other,  the  measures  by  which  the 
contingency  of  a  great  public  calamity  shall  be  mitigated,  and  the 
principles  by  which  the  commercial  policy  of  a  great  empire  shall 
for  the  future  be  governed  (loud  cheers).  On  the  first  point,  the 
manner  in  which  the  party  should  be  conducted,  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  this  debate  has  turned  (hear,  hear).  I  do  not  under- 
value its  importance  ;  but,  great  as  it  is,  surely  it  is  subordinate  in 
the  eyes  of  a  people  to  that  other  question  to  which  X  have  referred, 
— the  precautions  to  be  taken  against  a  great  danger,  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  your  commercial  policy  shall  hereafter  be  governed. 
On  the  party  question  I  admit  I  have  little  defence  to  make  (hear). 
Yes,  Sir,  these  are,  I  admit  at  once,  the  worst  measures  for  party 
interests,  that  could  have  been  brought  forward  by  me  (cheers).  I 
make  that  admission  freely.  I  admit  at  once  that  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  conduct  of  this  measure,  so  for  as  the  Corn  Laws  are  con- 
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cerned,  should  be  committed  to  my  hands.  I  admit  at  once  that  it 
would  have  been  far  preferable  that,  even  assuming  the  question  was 
to  be  settled,  those  should  have  the  credit,  if  credit  there  be,  for  its 
settlement  who  have  been  its  uniform  and  consistent  advocates. 
That  which  prevented  myself  and  those  who  concurred  with  me  from 
committing  it  to  other  hands,  was  the  firm  conviction  under  which 
we  laboured,  that  a  part  of  this  empire  was  threatened  with  a  great 
calamity  (cheers).  I  did  firmly  believe,  I  do  firmly  believe,  that 
there  is  impending  over  you,  and  that  there  will  come  at  no  remote 
period,  a  calamity  that  you  will  all  deplore  (cheers).  I  did  think 
that  while  there  was  that  danger,  and  while  I  had  the  hopes  of  avert- 
ing it,  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  my  duty  to  my  Sovereign,  or 
with  the  honour  of  a  public  man,  to  take  that  opportunity  of  evading 
the  difficulty  which  is  impending  (loud  cheers).  While  I  retained 
the  hope  of  a  concurrent  and  agreeing  Administration,  I  thought 
there  was  a  prospect  of  bringing  this  question  to  a  settlement.  When 
I  was  compelled  to  abandon  that  hope,  my  sense  of  the  coming  evil 
remaining  the  same,  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  I  took  it 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction, — I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  I  could, 
with  a  sense  of  <?uty  and  of  public  honour,  of  tendering  my  resig- 
nation to  the  Queen,  and  leaving  her  Majesty  the  full  opportunity 
of  consulting  other  advisers  (cheers).  I  offered  no  opinion  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  That  is  almost  the  only  act  which  is  the  per- 
sonal act  of  the  Sovereign  ;  it  is  for  the  Sovereign  to  determine  in 
whom  her  confidence  ought  to  be  placed.  It  was  my  duty  to  ascer- 
tain, in  consequence  of  the  request  of  the  Queen,  whether  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  had  dissented  from  me  were  either  themselves 
prepared  to  form  a  Government,  or  to  advise  her  Majesty,  if 
they  themselves  were  not  prepared  to  submit  to  other  hands  the 
formation  of  a  Gk>vemment — meaning  by  *^  other  hands^^  those  who 
who  were  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Com  Law. 
Those  from  whom  I  differed,  who  did  not  concur  with  me  either  as  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  or  as  to  the  policy  of  altering  the  law, 
did  signify  their  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  public  interests 
that  they  should  form  a  Government ;  nor  could  they  advise  her 
Majesty  to  resort  to  others  for  the  formation  of  a  Government  founded 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn  Law.  Her  Majesty  deter- 
mined to  call  upon  the  Noble  Lord  (J.  Russell)  to  undertake  the 
duty  of  forming  an  Administration.  I  was  free  from  the  responsibi- 
lities of  office  ;  the  Noble  Lord  was  sent  for.  My  firm  belief  was, 
that  the  Noble  Lord  would  have  been  enabled  to  undertake  that  duty  ; 
my  firm  persuasion  was,  the  Noble  Lord  will  excuse  me  for  saying 
so,  my  firm  persuasion  was,  that  he  would  have  succeeded  if  he  had 
undertaken  it  (cheers).  During  the  long  course  of  my  opposition  to 
the  Noble  Lord  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  having  ever  said  any* 
thing  disrespectful  of  him.  We  have  acted  against  each  other  for 
many  years,  and  I  dont  recollect  anything  that  ever  passed  between 
ui  likely  to  produce  personal  or  acrimonious  feeling  (cheers).  But 
I  must  say,  the  Noble  Lord  did  disappoint  me  when  he  did  not  at  once 
undertake  the  formation  of  a  Government  on  the  principle  of  adjust- 
ing this  question  (cheers).  My  impression  certainly  was,  that  the 
Noble  Lord  would  have  undertaken  it.    My  impression  then  was 
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that  I  wras  merely  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  Member  of  Parliament; 
My  strong  opinions  were  that  there  was  cause  for  apprehending  a  great 
danger,  and  that  in  taking  precautions  against  that  danger  you  would 
compel  the  necessity  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  Corn  Laws.  I  knew 
all  the  difficulties  with  which  any  man  would  have  to  contend  who 
undertook  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  I  knew  there  must  be 
a  great  dislocation  of  parties.  I  thought  it  unfair  and  dishonourable, 
under  the  impression  that  the  Noble  Lord  would  be  the  Minister, 
not  to  take  those  steps  which  I  thought  would  diminish  his  embar- 
rassments (cheers).  I  have  not  a  word  of  complaint  to  make  of  the 
Noble  Lord  for  the  statement  he  made  the  other  night.  The  Noble 
Lord  read  one  letter,  a  copy  of  which  he  had  in  his  possession,  and 
the  general  statement  he  made  was  a  perfectly  fair  and  honourable 
one.  The  Noble  Lord  stated  at  the  time  there  were  other  letters  of 
which  he  had  not  copies.  As  reference  was  then  made  to  other 
letters,  one  at  least  of  primary  importance,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  read, 
in  order  to  show  that  I  am  sincere  in  saying  that  I  deprecated  the 
settlement  of  this  question  being  committed  to  my  hands.  I  think 
it  right  for  my  vindication  in  that  respect,  to  state  to  the  House  the 
course  which  I  pursued.  I  relinquished  office  on  the  sixth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1845.  I  knew  then,  of  course,  that  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
differed  from  me  had  declined  to  form  a  Government — had  not  ad- 
vised that  a  Protection  Government  should  be  formed.  I  was  aware 
of  that  feet.  It  was  not  by  my  advice  that  the  Noble  Lord  had 
been  sent  for  by  Her  Majesty.  On  the  8th  of  December,  consider- 
ing myself  in  a  private  capacity,  anxious  to  facilitate  the  adjustment 
of  this  question,  my  opinion  having  been  given  in  the  Cabinet  that 
it  must  be  adjusted,  I  made  a  communication  to  her  Majesty,  which 
her  Majesty,  I  believe,  made  known  to  the  Noble  Lord.  The  Noble 
Lord  had  not  a  copy  of  it.  I  wrote,  for  myself  and  in  my  private 
capacity,  this  letter  to  her  Majesty  on  the  8th  of  December,  1845, 
the  day  after  I  left  office,  and  when  my  firm  persuasion  was  that  the 
Noble  Lord  would  have  accepted  the  office  of  Minister,  and  been 
able  to  form  an  Administration : — 

"  Whitehall,  Dec.  8,  1845. 

**  Sir  RobertPeel  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and, 
influenced  by  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  contribute  if  possi- 
ble to  the  relief  of  your  Majesty  from  embarrassment,  and  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  interests  from  injury,  is  induced  to  make 
to  your  Majesty  this  confidential  communication  explanatory  of  Sir 
Robert  PeePs  position  and  intentions  with  regard  to  the  great  ques- 
tion which  is  now  agitating  the  public  mind. 

'*  your  Majesty  can,  if  you  think  fit,  make  this  communication 
known  to  the  Minister  who,  as  successor  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  may  be 
honoured  by  your  Majesty's  confidence. 

'*  On  the  1st  of  November  last  Sir  Robert  Peel  advised  his  col- 
leagues, on  account  of  the  alarming  accounts  from  Ireland,  and  many 
districts  in  this  country,  as  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  from 
disease,  and  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  contingencies,  which 
in  his  opinion  were  not  improbable,  humbly  to  recommend  to  your 
Majesty  that  the  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  grain  should  be  sus- 
pended  for  a  limited  period,  either  by  order  in  Council  or  by  legisla- 
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tiTd  enactment   Parliament  in  either  case  being  lummoned  without 

delar* 

**  Sir  Robert  Peel  foresaw  that  this  suspension,  fully  justified  bj 
the  tenor  of  the  report  to  which  he  has  referred,  would  compel, 
during  the  interval  of  suspension,  the  reconsideration  of  the  Corn 
Laws. 

**  If  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  had  then  been  in  concurrence 
with  his  own,  he  was  Ailly  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  sus- 
pension— and  of  the  necessary  consequence  of  suspension,  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  laws  imposing  restrictions  on  the  import  of 
foreign  grain  and  other  articles  of  food,  with  a  view  to  their  gradual 
diminution  and  ultimate  removal. 

^  He  was  disposed  to  recommend  that  any  new  laws  to  be  enacted 
should  contain  within  themselves  the  principle  of  gradual  and  ulti- 
snate  removal. 

**  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  prepared  to  support,  in  a  private  capacity, 
measures  which  may  be  in  general  conformity  with  those  which  he 
advised  as  a  Minister. 

^  It  would  be  unbecoming  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  make  any  reference 
to  the  details  of  such  measures, 

^  Your  Majesty  has  been  good  enough  to  infonn  Sir  Robert  Peel 
that  it  is  your  intention  to  propose  to  Lord  John  Russell  to  under. 
take  the  formation  of  a  Government. 

^*  The  principle  on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  prepared  to 
recommend  the  reconsideration  of  the  laws  aifecting  the  import  of 
the  main  articles  of  food  was  in  general  accordance  with  that  referred 
to  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Lord  John  Russeirs  letter  to  the 
electors  of  the  City  of  London. 

^  Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  accompany  the  removal  of  restriction 
on  the  admission  of  such  articles  with  relief  to  the  land  fVom  such 
charges  as  are  unduly  onerous,  and  with  such  other  provisions  as, 
in  the  terms  of  Lord  John  Russeirs  letter,  *  caution  and  even  scru- 
pulous forbearance  may  suggest.* 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  support  measures  founded  on  that  general 
principle,  and  will  exercise  any  influence  he  may  possess  to  promote 
their  success.*' 

That  was  the  assurance  I  conveyed  to  her  Majesty — (cheers)-:.of  my 
perfect  readiness  to  support,  if  proposed  by  others,  those  measures 
which  I  had  myself  deemed  necessary  (renewed  cheers).  I  could 
not  but  foresee  that  in  addition  to  all  the  other  difficulties,  to  which 
the  Noble  Lord  or  any  other  Minister  would  have  to  contend,  would 
be  that  he  would  have  accepted  office  at  an  unfortunate  period.  Up 
to  the  present  time  we  had  not  only  a  ])rosperous  revenue,  but  also 
a  limited  expenditure  connected  with  that  prosperous  revenue. 
There  had  been,  in  each  of  the  lust  two  or  three  years,  a  large  sur- 
plus, and  I  thought  that  a  Minister  succeeding  myself  might  be 
deterred  in  part  by  the  prospect  that  ho  would  accept  office  when 
increased  expenditure  would  be  necessary,  and  that,  therefore,  an 
unfavourable  contrast  might  be  drawn  between  his  financial  policy 
and  that  of  his  predecessor.  I  added,  therefore,  to  my  assurance  of 
support  with  respect  to  the  Corn  Laws  tfiis  fUrther  assurance.  Ttv^SA 
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«re  matters  of  such  importance,  that  I  shall  read  tl^Btfe™*™®*^** 
tion  (hear,  hear).  ''  Sir  Robert  Feel  feels  it  to  hel!VH||||||g^ 
that,  should  your  Majesty's  future  advisers,  after  considerauoiM^he 
heavy  demands  made  upon  the  army  of  the  country  for  colonial  ser- 
vice,  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  of  the  bearing 
which  steam  navigation  may  have  upon  maritime  warfare  and  the 
defence  of  the  country,  deem  it  advisable  to  propose  an  addition  to 
the  army  and  increased  naval  and  military  estimates,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  support  the  proposal — will  do  all  that  he  can  to  prevent  it 
from  being  considered  as  indicative  of  hostile  or  altered  feelings 
towards  France,  and  will  assume,  for  the  increase  in  question,  any 
degree  of  responsibility,  present  or  retrospective,  which  can  fairly 
attach  to  him''  Houd  cheers).  Now,  when  it  is  charged  on  me  that 
I  am  robbing  others  of  the  credit  which  is  justly  due  to  them,  I  hope 
that  the  explanation,  which  I  have  now  given,  of  the  course  I  pur- 
sued, when  I  was  acting  under  the  firmest  persuasion  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  this  question  would  be  committed  to  others,  may  tend  to 
prove  that  I  was  not  desirous  of  robbing  others  of  the  credit  of 
settling  this  question,  or  of  trying  to  embarrass  their  course  (loud 
cheers).  There  were  further  communications  made,  and  I  was  aware 
in  the  course  of  those  communications  that  it  was  proposed  to  put 
me  in  possession  of  the  particular  mode  in  which  it  was  intended  by 
the  Noble  Lord  to  arrange  this  question.  I  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  that  I  should  not  be  made  acquainted  with  such  details.  I 
thought  that  my  knowledge  of  them,  or  any  appearance  of  concert 
between  the  Noble  Lord  and  myself,  would  have  had  the  tendency 
rather  to  prejudice  than  promote  the  adjustment  of  this  question 
(hear).  I  therefore  declined  to  receive  the  commimication  of  those 
details  ;  but  I  think  that  the  Noble  Lord  must  have  been  satisfied 
that  though  I  declined  to  concert  the  measures  with  him,  yet  it  was 
my  intention  to  give  to  the  Noble  Lord  in  the  adjustment  of  this 
question,  according  to  his  views  of  public  policy,  that  same  cordial 
support  which  it  is  his  boast  he  now  intends  to  give  me  (cheers).  I 
V /.  „  - '  '  J-  -f  have  been  the  impression  of  the  Noble  Lord  (*'hear, 
lYi  fl  v°ui  V^  ""^'^  Russell),  because  after  communications  with 
me  tne  iNoble  Lord  unox^^^ook  the  formation  of  a  Government;  and 
1  am  sure  that  the  Noble  j^ord  will  admit  that  no  act  of  mine  caused 
tne  failure  of  the  Noble  Lo-d's  attempt,  and  that  I  was  in  no  way 
concerned  in  the  reasons  whr^j,  induced  the  Noble  Lord  finallv  to 
abandon  that  attempt  (hear,  hear).  So  much,  therefore,  for  the 
course  which  I  have  pursued  wit^h  respect  to  those  who  had  been 
hitherto  opposed  to  me.  I  never  ^made  any  inquiry  as  to  who  should 
constitute  the  new  Government ;  \J  had  no  personal  objections  of 
any  kind.  My  belief  was  that  this  qvuestion  ought  to  be  adjusted.  I 
was  prepared  to  facilitate  its  adjusJ^ent  by  my  vote,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  whatever  influence  I  coiLld  command  (cheers).  Now, 
Sir,  with  respect  to  the  course  which  it  have  pursued  towards  those 
who  so  long  have  given  me  their  suppoftjt.  I  admit  to  them  that  it 
n  but  natural  that  they  should  withhold  from  me  their  confidence. 
1  admit  that  the  course  which  I  am  nurAii'^g  is  at  variance  with  the 

MlfAKItoVkA/1       -m,.^^^:^!  .     -      _  "  -       ft J A_i  W-»     _A      X      Jl   -       ^       1 


established  principles  on  which  party  is] 
of  them  whether  it  be  probable  that  I  t^ 


,^  conducted.     But  I  do  ask 


t^rould  sacrifice  their  favour- 
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tire  eiucttteot   ^  '^  tb^if  support  unless  I  was  influenced  by  considera- 
delaj.  -^  *^ttty — unless  I  did  believe  that  the  public  interests 

':i^^^fi^2\^^  me  to  propose  measures  notwithstanding  that  they  nii^ht 
kMMl  toi-iiieh  a  result?  (hear,  hear).  Notwithstanding  that  which 
may  have  passed  in  this  debate — notwithstanding  the  asperity  with 
which  some  have  spoken,  I  will  do  that  partv  (which  has  hitherto 
supported  me)  the  justice  they  deserve  (hear).  I  know  that  no  per- 
son can  fill  the  situation  I  fill  without  being  aware  of  the  motives  by 
which  the  party  is  influenced.  I  must  have  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing what  are  the  objects  of  those  around  me ;  and  this  I  will  say, 
after  the  forfeiture  of  their  confidence,  that  I  do  not  believe  (speaking 
generally  of  the  great  body  of  the  party)  that  there  ever  existed  a 
party  influenced  by  more  honourable  and  disinterested  feelings 
(cheers).  I  know  the  fact.  I  know  what  are  their  feelings,  and  I 
will  do  them  the  credit  they  deserve  (cheers).  But  this  I  must  say, 
that  W  the  consequences  what  they  may,  you  cannot  rob  me  of  the 
conviction  that  the  advice  which  I  have  given  is  advice  consistent  with 
all  the  due  obligations  which  party  can  impose  (hear,  hear).  I  know 
what  would  have  conciliated  temporary  confidence.  It  would  have 
been  to  underrate  the  danger  in  Ireland  (cheers),  to  invite  a  united 
combination  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  law  (hear),  to  talk 
about  hoisting  the  flag  of  protection  for  native  industry  (cheers,  and 
laughter)  to  insist  that  agricultural  protection  should  be  maintained 
in  all  its  integrity  (hear,  hear)  —  l»y  such  a  course  I  should  have  been 
sure  to  have  conciliated  temporary  confidence  (hear,  hear).  But  the 
month  of  May  would  not  arrive  without  demonstrating  that  I  hai 
thereby  abandoned  my  duty  to  my  country, — to  my  Sovereign,— and. 
to  party  (cheers).  I  had,  and  have  the  firm  persuasion  that  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  public  mind,  the  state  of  public  feeling  ar^  9t 
public;  opinion  with  respect  to  the  Corn  Laws,  independent  of  all 
adventitious  circumstances,  makes  the  defence  of  those  Corn  Laws 
difiScult  enough  (hear).  Yet  I  have  the  firmest  persuasion  that  if 
that  calamity  which  I  foresee  in  Ireland  should  arrive,  and  if  the 
battle  had  to  be  fought  for  maintaining  untouched  the  present  Corn 
Law,  and  for  permitting  a  state  of  law  to  exist  whereby  a  duty  of 
n».  attaches  to  the  import  of  foreign  wheat,  such  a  degree  of  odium 
would  have  attached  to  the  landed  interest,  if  that  battle  had  been 
fought,  as  would  have  done  them  the  greatest  injury  (cheers).  What 
were  the  facts  which  came  under  the  cognizance  of  my  Right  Hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  public  peace,  and  rescu- 
ing millions  from  the  calamity  of  starvation  ?  What  were  the  facts 
brought  daily  under  our  consideration?  We  knew  the  fact  that  in 
one  part  of  this  empire  there  are  4,000,000  of  Queen^s  subjects 
dependent  on  a  certain  article  of  food  for  subsistence  (hear,  hear). 
It  waa  diflScult  to  say  what  was  the  extent  of  the  danger — what 
would  be  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  what  the  amount  of 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  that  article  of  food  (hear).  But  surely 
you  will  make  allowances  for  those  who  were  charged  with  the 
heaviest  responsibility,  supposing  there  were  a  great  calamity. 
We  saw,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  months,  the  gaunt 
forms  of  fftnuQe,  and  of  disease  following  in  the  train  of  famine. 
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Was  it  not  onr  duty  then  to  the  country  and  to  party,  to  takd* 
precaution  that  we  should  not  be  charged  with  neglecting  such  a 
calamity?  (hear,  hear).  I  believed  that  it  was  impending,  and  I 
wish  that  my  anticipations  were  likely  not  to  be  realized  (hear, 
hear).  I  will  refer  to  some  documents,  if  the  subject  is  not 
distasteful,  as  it  seemed  to  be  when  I  last  mentioned  it ;  for  you 
appeared  to  dislike  a  reference  to  letters,  and  turned  away  from 
communications.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  before  you  come 
to  a  final  decision  on  this  question,  that  you  should  understand  this 
Irish  case  (cheers).  You  must  do  so  (renewed  cheers).  I  cannot 
conciliate  your  confidence  by  any  expression  of  regret  for  the  course 
I  have  taken.  So  far  from  it,  that  I  declare  in  the  face  of  this 
House  that  that  day  of  my  public  life,  which  I  look  back  on  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  and  pride  is  that  Ist  of  November  last, 
when  I  was  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  issuing  an  order  in 
Council  to  open  the  ports,  trusting  to  you  for  an  approval  of  that 
step  (loud  cheers).  I  wished  then,  that  by  the  first  packet  which 
sailed  after  the  1st  of  November  the  news  might  have  gone  forth 
that  the  ports  were  open.  The  primary  object  of  such  a  measure, 
of  course,  would  have  been  to  increase  the  supply  of  food,  and  to 
take  precautions  against  famine,  although  other  collateral  advan- 
tages might  have  flown  from  it  (hear,  hear).  I  think  that  the 
best  step  then  to  have  taken  would  have  been  to  open  the  ports; 
and  supposing  that  our  anticipations  had  proved  incorrect — suppos- 
ing that  we  had  formed  u  false  estimate  of  this  danger — I  believe 
that  the  generosity  of  Parliament  would  have  protected  us  from 
harm  (cheers,  and  cries  of  "hear,  hear,"  from  the  Protection 
benches).  That  would  have  been  the  case  had  our  anticipations 
proved  to  be  wrong ;  but  what  was  the  fact  ?  During  the  latter  part 
of  December  and  January,  there  was  a  temporary  suspension  of 
alarm.  I  never  shared  in  the  prophetic  hopes  that  there  would  be 
abundance  of  food,  that  the  potato  disease  was  exaggerated,  and 
that  we  might  safely  trust  to  existing  supplies,  after  the  opinions  we 
had  received  from  men  eminent  in  science  (hear,  hear).  I  felt  that 
the  time  would  arrive  when  the  opinions  of  those  individuals  would 
be  justified  (hear,  hear).  Well,  now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  I  will  read 
to  you  some  communications,  not  so  much  for  the  vindication  of  the 
Government  as  for  the  guidance  of  your  course.  It  is  not  right  that 
I  should  leave  you  in  ignorance  of  what  are  the  real  facts  of  thi« 
case  ("hear,  hear,"  accompanied  by  an  observation  from  some 
Hon.  Member).  The  present  proposition  is  not  a  suspension  of 
the  duties,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  a  virtual  suspension.  It  comprehends 
the  removal  of  the  duty  on  maize,  rice,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
to  a  nominal  amount  on  barley  and  oats,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  wheat  to  4s.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  plan  would  be 
better  if  the  duty  were  reduced  to  nothing  ;  but  still  it  amounts  to  a 
virtual  removal  of  the  duty  on  corn  with  the  exception  of  wheat 
(hear,  hear).  Before  you  decide  on  rejecting  this  measure,  well  con- 
sider the  reports  which  the  last  few  days  have  brought  from  Ireland 
(hear,  hear).  You  seemed  to  discredit  the  reports  of  oflficial 
authorities,  and  some,  I  regret  to  say,  countenanced  the  notion 
that  public  men  would  be  acting  in   concert  for  the  purpose  of 
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• 
exaggeration.  I  will  now  read,  therefore,  no  official  reports.  I 
will  read  letters^  which  the  last  two  mails  have  brought  from 
Ireland,  not  from  official  authorities,  but  from  men  from  whose 
statements  you  cannot  have  the  pretence  of  withholding  confidence 
(hear,  hear).  I  will  read  a  communication  from  Sir  David  Roche, 
who  was  sometime  member  for  the  city  of  Limerick.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  thought  the  apprehension  of  famine  to  be  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  that  great  precautions  were  unnecessary.  This 
day  has  brought  me  this  letter  from  him,  dated  Carass,  near 
Limerick,  Feb.  1 1 : — 

"  No  person  was  more  disposed  than  I  was  to  look  with  hope  to 
that  part  of  the  potato  crop  in  this  country  that  appeared  sound 
before  Christmas.  I  thought  it  was  quite  safe  and  certain  to  keep 
in  the  usual  way,  and  in  my  answer  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  circu- 
lar I  stated  that  hope  with  great  confidence,  adding  that  the  crop 
was  so  large,  the  sound  portion  would  nearly  feed  the  people.'*  (This^ 
then,  is  a  disinterested  authority).  "  But  I  grieve  to  say  that  every 
day  convinces  me  of  the  error  I  was  under  ;  the  potatoes  that  were 
apparently  sound  then,  had  more  or  leas  the  disease  in  an  incipient 
state,  and  the  greater  part  is  now  obliged  to  be  given  to  pigs  and 
cattle  to  save  the  owners  from  total  loss.  The  Catholic  clergy  of 
several  parishes  have  made  this  painful  communication  to  me ;  my 
own  experience  as  a  landed  proprietor  and  a  practical  farmer,  holding 
in  my  possession  large  arable  farms  in  three  different  parts  of  this 
county,  and  also  in  the  county  Clare,  entirely  corresponds  with  their 
statements.  I  dont  think  by  the  1st  of  May  next,  that  out  of 
100  acres  of  potatoes  on  my  land,  sound  seed  will  be  left  me  for 
next  year's  crop. 

"  If  the  case  is  so  bad  with  me,  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  in  the 
four  districts  I  allude  to.  how  much  worse  must  it  be  with  the  poor, 
who  have  not  the  convenience  and  aid  that  large  farming  establish- 
ments, with  substantial  buildings,  cnn  command  ?  In  short,  as  one 
rides  through  the  country,  rotten  potatoes  are  to  be  seen  everywhere 
in  large  quantities  by  the  side  of  the  roads  ;  pits,  lately  turned,  in 
most  cases  much  smaller  than  the  heaps  of  rotten  potatoes  alongside 
them  ;  and  those  in  the  pits  are  certain,  if  not  quickly  consumed,  to 
share  in  the  general  decay. 

*'  Such,  Sir,  is  the  state  I  may  say  of  the  entire  country.  No 
doubt  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  while  the  remains  of  the  potatoes  last, 
destitution  will  not  be  general  ;  but  I  pray  you.  Sir,  look  to  it  in 
time." 

We  did  look  to  it  in  time  (hear,  hear).  That  is  the  account  of  the 
eoimty  of  Limerick,  I  now  come  to  the  Queen's  county.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  Constabulary  Report  received  February  12, 
1846  :— 

'*  Queen's  Couhty,  Strad»ally,  February  11,  1846. 

**  With  reference  to  the  potato  disease  I  beg  to  state  that  I  was 

requested  by  Sir  Edward  Walsh  and  Sir  A.  Weldon,  two  magistrates 

of  this  district,  to  make  a  more  searching  inquiry  into  the  state  of 

the  potatoes  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  the  collieries  than  had  hitherto 
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been  made.  The  instructions  were,  to  make  the  examination  hy 
properties,  and  ruled  forms  were  supplied  by  Sir  A.  Weldon,  with 
such  headings  as  he  considered  applicable  to  the  case. 

'*  On  Monday  morning,  the  9th,  I  proceeded  to  Wolfhill,  accom- 
panied by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and 
commenced  with  the  property  of  Mr.  Hovenden.  Mr.  HoTenden 
himself  being  with  us,  we  examined  every  house  on  the  property, 
took  down  the  number  of  each  family,  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
planted,  and  the  quantity  (from  actual  inspection)  now  remaining  on 
hand,  with  the  quantity  of  oats  or  other  grain  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  family.  On  Tuesday  we  went  over  the  property  of  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  adjoining  Mr.  Hovenden 's,  and  also  over  Mr.  Carter's,  and  so 
far  as  time  would  admit,  examined  a  few  families  on  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Kavanagh,  of  Gracefield.  Our  inquiries  extended  to  about  190 
families  altogether,  and  enable  me  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy 
to  state  the  frightful  extent  to  which  the  destruction  of  the  potato 
crop  has  proceeded  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Many  families 
whom  we  visited,  and  who  had  planted  sufficient  for  their  ordinary 
wants,  including  the  seed  necessary  for  the  ensuing  season,  have  not 
had  a  potato  of  any  kind  for  the  last  month.''  (Observe,  this  is  in 
the  month  of  February,  five  months  at  least  before  there  can  be  any 
supply  from  the  natural  bounty  of  Providence.)  "  Others  have  lost 
nearly  all ;  and  the  few  that  still  remain  are  totally  unfit  for  human 
food.  In  every  instance  where  we  saw  potatoes  in  pits  in  the  fields 
we  had  them  examined,  and  with  scarcely  an  exception,  we  found 
them  to  be  a  mass  of  putrefraction,  perfectly  disgusting,  even  to  look 
at.  We  examined  a  few  houses  on  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas 
Esmonde,  where  the  land  is  of  much  better  quality,  but  the  result 
Iras  in  every  case  the  same.  There  are  literally  no  potatoes  remain* 
ing  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

*^  I  understand  the  magistrates  intend  to  meet  on  an  early  day, 
and  make  some  representation  through  the  Lieutenant  of  the  County 
on  the  above  subject. 

**  W.  W.  Hemsworth,  Sub-Inspector  Ist  Rate." 

I  go  to  Waterford.  These  are  letters  received  within  the  last  twa 
days ;  and  here  is  one  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  that  county — 
Lord  Stuart  de  Decies.  It  is  dated  the  10th  of  February;  I  entreat 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  it.  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies  is  a  person 
whose  statements  will  carry  with  them  full  authority.  He  sends  cer- 
tain statements,  and  says, — 

**  His  Excellency  will  find  in  these  statements  an  announcement 
of  the  alarming  fact  that  in  two  districts  alone  of  the  Union  in  ques. 
tion  there  are  even  at  this  early  period  of  the  year,  no  less  than  300 
persons  whose  stores  of  provisions  are  upon  the  point  of  becoming 
exhausted.  In  the  meanwhile  the  rot  is  represented  as  making  daily 
progress  amongst  the  potatoes,  which  until  lately  it  was  hoped  might 
have  been  preserved  in  a  state  of  partial  soundness  for  some  time 
longer,  and  there  is  every  reason,  therefore,  to  anticipate  that  the 
distress  now  prevailing  in  certain  localities  will  very  speedily  cause 
its  pressure  to  be  felt  by  the  labouring  classes  throughout  the  union.* 
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With  this  prospect  in  view,  the  probability  in  that  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  all  kinds  of  grain  may  be  expected  to  take  place  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer  months,  although  foreign  supplies 
were  to  be  admitted  immediately  duty  free,  and  thus  the  facilities  of 
providing  food  for  the  people  in  exchange  for  their  labour  be  removed 
beyond  the  means  which  landed  proprietors  have  at  the  present  mo- 
ment within  their  reach  for  this  purpose.  It  is  in  these  circum- 
stances that  I  would  venture  respectfully  to  submit,  as  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  county  of  Waterford  are  involved,  that  much  good 
might  be  effected  in  keeping  down  prices  by  the  establishment  of 
Government  Corn  Stores,  from  which  grain  might  be  purchased  at 
first  cost  price  in  such  towns  as  Youghal,  Dungarvan,  Waterford, 
Carrick,  Clonmel,  and,  perhaps,  Lismore.  In  all  but  the  last  men- 
tioned of  these  towns  there  is  an  adequate  military  force  for  the  pro- 
tection of  such  granaries,  if  established,  and  no  part  of  the  county 
would  then  be  beyond  12  or  14  miles  distance  from  a  depot,  whence 
food  on  moderate  terms  might  be  drawn  to  those  localities  which  stood 
in  need  of  a  supply^*  (hear,  hear). 

The  next  I  read  is  from  Kerry,  dated  the  9th  of  February,  from  a 
gentleman  whose  statements  I  believe  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
respect — Mr.  Thomas  Dillon  : — 

**  I  regret  to  have  to  report,  for  the  information  of  Government, 
that  serious  ravages  have  been  made  latterly  on  the  potatoes  by  the 
disease  which,  for  the  last  two  months,  was  supposed  at  least  not  to 
be  progressive.  Having  gone  round  my  district  within  the  last  ten 
days,  I  have  had  opportunities  not  only  of  hearing,  but  of  witnessing 
the  destruction  which  has  been  committed,  and  which  is  gaining 
ground  rapidly,  contrary  to  the  hopes  which  have  been  for  some  time 
cherished,  as  to  excite  the  utmost  alarm  among  all  classes ;  and  for 
my  own  part  I  feel  almost  confounded  at  the  difHculty  that  must  ex- 
ist in  procuring  a  sufficiency  of  good  seed  for  the  ensuing  crop.** 

Such  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Dillon,  of  Cahirciveen,  resident  magistrate 
(hear,  hear).  The  House  is  aware  that  there  has  been  sitting  for 
some  time  past  in  Dublin  a  commission,  one  of  whose  duties  it  has 
been  to  collect  accurate  information  with  respect  to  the  extent  of 
the  deficiency  in  different  localities.  That  commission  has  lately 
made  a  report,  but  the  report  refers  to  a  period  antecedent  to  that 
in  which  this  disease  has  reappeared.  I  have  here  an  official  state- 
ment, from  the  highest  authority,  embracing  almost  every  part  of 
Ireland,  every  electoral  district,  with  the  exception  of  99,  having 
sent  returns ;  and  these  are  the  facts  reported  by  the  commissioners: — 
**That  in  four  electoral  divisions  the  loss  of  potatoes  has  been 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  crop;  in  93,  between  seven-tenths 
and  eight- tenths ;  in  125,  the  loss  approaches  to  seven-tenths  of  the 
whole  crop;  in  16,  it  approaches  to  six-tenths;  in  596,  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  crop  is  entirely  destroyed ;  and  in  582  divisions,  nearly 
four-tenths  of  the  crop  are  entirely  destroyed  "  (hear,  hear).  Here 
are  requisitions  made  to  us,  and  we  are  acting  upon  them,  to 
establish  stores  of  corn  for  the  people  (hear,  hear),  at  low  prices* 
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or  giving  it  in  remuneration  for  labour  Can  Hon.  Member — It  will 
be  wanted  for  seed).  Yes,  to  get  seed  from  foreign  countries  for 
the  ensuing  year  is  next  to  impossible.  An  eighth  of  the  whole 
crop  is  required  for  seed  ;  each  acre  of  potatoes  requires  nearly  a 
ton,  three-fourths  of  a  ton,  at  least,  for  seed ;  take  the  tonnage 
which  it  would  require  to  bring  in  10,000  tons  of  potatoes  from  any 
part  of  Europe  where  potatoes  may  still  abound ;  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  supply  the  deficiency  (hear).  You  must  look  for  seed 
to  the  accumulation,  by  making  savings  from  the  existing  crop.  It 
may  be  necessary  for  you  to  form  that  saving.  When  the  pressure 
of  famine  is  severe  the  immediate  want  will  be  supplied,  the  danger 
of  next  year  will  be  forgotten ;  the  Government  must  interfere  for 
tbe  purpose  of  encouraging  the  saving  in  sufficient  quantities,  in 
order  to  secure  a  supply  of  seed  for  next  year.  How  are  we  to  do 
this?  Why,  by  the  substitution,  I  suppose,  of  some  other  articles 
of  provision  to  be  given  under  wise  regulations  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  waste,  and  of  getting  these  seed  potatoes  in  exchange. 
I  ask,  you,  then,  if  in  May  next  we  had  to  come  down  here, 
proposing  large  votes  of  public  money,  and  if  we  were  encouraging 
the  clergy  of  the  church,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  and  telling  them,  "  Individual  charity  in  your  localities 
must  supply  more  than  the  Government  can  supply;  you  must  give^ 
corn  in  exchange  for  thet^e  potatoes,  or  for  the  sustenance  of  human 
life":— could  I  have  stood  here,  proposing  votes  of  £200,000  or 
£300,000,  and  encouraging  the  charity  of  those  who  had  little  to 
dispense  in  charity,  and  would  it  have  been  tolerated,  that  at  the 
same  moment  we  should  have  been  retaining  a  duty  of  I7s.  on  the 
introduction  of  com  ?  (loud  cheers).  Could  I  have  allowed  you  to 
call  for  these  returns — could  I  have  read  to  vou  this  account  of  the 
state  of  Ireland,  that  in  600  electoral  divisions  only  half  tbe  crop  has 
been  saved,  and  in  600  more  only  three-fifths,  while  in  some  eight- 
tenths  are  gone?  (hear,  hear).  Suppose  famine  should  ensue?  Do 
you  believe,  that  it  would  be  for  the  credit  and  honour  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  of  this  country  to  say,  "  We  throw  upon  the  Government 
the  responsibility  of  taking  security,  but  not  one  letter  of  the 
existing  Corn  Law  shall  be  abandoned  ?"  (cheers).  Would  that  be 
fidelity  to  the  landed  interest?  No;  I  believe  that  whatever  might 
have  been  the  seeming  consistency  that  proposal  would  have  been 
the  real  "treachery"  which  you  impute  to  me,  because  I  have- 
thought  it  for  your  interest,  and  the  interests  of  all,  to  relieve 
ourselves  from  the  odium  of  stipulating  for  these  restrictions  in  such 
a  moment  of  pressure  (renewed  cheers).  What  would  have  been 
said  ?  Why,  the  pressure  in  Holland  and  in  Belgium  is  not  half  so 
severe ;  and  see  what  the  Government  in  those  two  countries  did  at 
an  early  period.  In  Belgium  the  executive  Government  took  upon 
itself  the  responsibility  of  opening  the  ports  to  every  description  of 
provisions.  The  Government  of  Holland  exercised  the  power  which 
it  had  by  orders.  Belgium  is  an  agricultural  country ;  the  Chambers 
met — Lords  and  Commons;  the  Government  asked  for  indemnity, 
and  for  the  continuance  of  the  law;  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
by  acclamation  as  it  were,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  landed  interest  in  Belgium  gave  the  Govemmenl 
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indemnity  and  continued  precaution  against  the  incursions  of 
famine  (hear,  hear).  Under  similar  circumstances,  what  has  been 
the  course  taken  by  Parliament  here?  What  has  been  the  course  ' 
taken  by  Parliaments  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture? 
There  have  been  times  before  when  there  has  been  the  apprehension 
of  scarcity  in  this  country;  what  has  been  the  remedy?  What  has 
been  the  remedy  that  the  heart  of  every  man  suggested  ?  (hear, 
hear).  What  has  been  the  remedy  that  the  legislative  wisdom  took  ? 
Why,  in  every  case,  without  exception,  the  removal  for  a  time  of 
the  duties  upon  com  (cheers,  and  counter  cheers).  (An  Hon. 
Member- -What — at  the  end  of  the  time?)  I  will  come  to  that 
immediately.  I  rejoice  in  the  cheer  which  I  met  from  that  quarter 
(looking  to  the  Protection  benches);  what  is  it  but  an  assent, 
apparently  a  unanimous  assent  (**  No,"),  at  any  rate  a  very  general 
assent  that  at  a  period  of  impending  famine,  the  proper  precaution 
to  be  taken  is  to  encourage  the  free  importation  of  food  (hear,  hear). 
I  have  a  right  to  infer,  that  if  that  had  been  the  proposal,  namely, 
that  existing  duties  upon  corn  and  other  articles  of  provision  should 
be  suspended,  that  proposal  would  have  met  with  general  assent 
(cheers).  Then,  if  that  be  so,  I  ask  you  to  expedite  the  passing  of 
this  bill  (laughter  and  cheers),  or  to  move  as  an  amendment  that 
the  duties  upon  all  articles  of  provision  shall  forthwith  be  suspended 
(renewed  cheers).  I  will  not  omit  the  other  consideration,  what  you 
ought  to  do  after  you  have  suspended  the  law;  I  am  only  trying  now 
to  convince  you  that  I  should  have  been  unfaithful  and  treacherous 
to  the  landed  interest  if  I  had  concealed  the  real  pressure  of  this  Irish 
case,  and  had  been  talking  about  "  hoisting  the  flag  of  Protection'* 
(hear),or"  rousing  the  British  lion"(laughterand  cheers), or  "adhering 
to  the  True  Blue  colour"  (renewed  laughter  and  cheers),  or  maintaining 
the  Corn  Laws  "in  all  their  integrity"  (cheers).  I  am  trying  to 
convince  you  by  fair  reasoning,  that  that  is  a  course  which  would  not 
have  been  consistent  either  with  the  public  interest  or  with  the  credit 
of  the  landed  proprietors.  That  is  all  I  am  asking  you  now  to  allow. 
If  you  say,  "  We  will  suspend  this  law  until  next  harvest,"  no  doubt 
you  may  ;  but  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  the  admission  from  three-fourths 
of  those  by  whom  I  shall  be  opposed,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
stipulate  for  the  present  that  no  alteration  should  be  made,  that  no 
maize  should  be  admitted,  that  no  rice  should  be  admitted,  that  no 
oats  should  be  admitted,  and  that  the  duty  upon  wheat  should  be 
maintained  at  17s  ;  I  am  rejoiced  that  I  have  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  great  majority  that  that  would  not  have  been  a 
prudent  or  a  defensible  course  (hear).  I  say  it  would  not,  because  at 
all  periods  of  our  history  the  natural  precaution  that  has  been  taken 
has  been  the  admission,  without  distinction,  of  foreign  com  in  times 
of  scarcity.  I  must  quote  some  of  those  instances.  In  1756  there 
was  the  apprehension  of  famine  ;  Parliament  was  assembled  ;  the 
first  act  was,  unwisely  I  think,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  com  ; 
the  second  was  to  permit  importation  duty  free.  In  1767  you  were 
again  threatened  with  scarcity  ;  the  first  act  of  the  Parliament  was 
to  admit  provisions  duty  free.  In  1791  Parliament  altered  the  Com 
Laws — they  established  a  new  Corn  Law;  in  1793  there  was  the 
apprehension  of  scarcity  ;  notwithstanding  the  new  Corn  Law,  one 
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of  the  very  first  acts  upon  the  statute  hook  is  to  remove  all  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  In  1795  there  was  an  appre- 
hension of  famine  again,  or  rather  of  scarcity,  severely  pressing  upon 
some  classes  of  the  community  ;  and  in  that  year,  and  in  1796,  the 
same  remedy  was  adopted — the  removal  of  all  duty  upon  foreign  corn. 
In  1799  the  same  course  was  pursued,  and  free  importation  allowed. 
Why  then,  I  ask,  with  all  these  precedents  in  times  when  the  danger 
was  greatly  less  than  it  is  at  present,  would  it  have  heen  wise  for  a 
Government  to  counsel  that  we  should  pursue  a  different  course, 
refuse  facilities  for  importation,  and  determine  upon  maintaining 
the  existing  law  ?  (hear,  hear).  Sir,  I  believe  that  course  would  have 
involved  the  Government  and  the  Parliament  in  the  greatest  dis- 
credit ;  and  so  far  from  being  enabled  to  maintain  the  existing  law, 
my  firm  belief  is,  that  it  would  have  been  encumbered  with  a  degree 
of  odium  which  would  have  made  the  defence  of  it  impossible  (hear, 
hear).  It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  we  acted,  seeing  what  had 
been  done  in  neighbouring  countries,  and  what  had  been  uniformly 
done  by  your  own  Parliament,  not  when  corn  was  at  100*.  or  80«., 
but  in  periods  when  it  was  under  60*. — that  the  remedy  for  scarcity 
was  opening  the  ports  for  the  admission  of  foreign  com.  Do  not 
answer  me  by  saying,  *'  They  had  a  different  Corn  Law  then— there 
was  no  sliding  scale — there  was  no  admission  at  a  low  duty  when  the 
price  was  high  ?"  It  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  this  ;  during  the 
whole  of  that  period,  when  com  was  at  54«.,  it  was  admitted  at  a  duty 
of  6rf.  ;  the  law  made  provision  for  the  free  importation  of  corn. 
And  why  did  Parliament  interfere  ?  It  was  in  order  that  the  high 
duty  should  not  attach.  When  com  was  below  54s.y  there  was  a 
duty  of  from  2s.  6d,  to  2is.  3d. ;  when  it  was  above  54«.,  the  duty  was 
6d.  \  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  law,  therefore,  corn  was  admitted, 
but  there  was  a  fear  that,  from  a  sudden  importation  from  neigh- 
bouring ports,  com  might  fall  below  54«.,  and  the  high  duty  might 
attach.  To  prevent  that,  and  to  give  a  guarantee  to  the  foreign 
importer  that  he  should  be  certain  for  a  period  of  six  months  to 
have  his  corn  admitted  at  6d,^  Parliament  interposed  and  came  to 
that  decision  (hear,  hear).  If  we  had  refused  to  interfere,  what  a 
contrast  might  have  been  drawn  between  us  and  those  Parliaments  ! 
Would  it  have  been  for  the  credit  either  of  Parliament  or  of  Govern- 
ment.' I  think  not  (cheers).  We  advised  therefore — at  least  I 
advised,  and  three  of  my  colleagues  at  the  time  I  have  referred  to 
advised — the  immediate  suspension  of  the  law  (hear,  hear).  But  the 
question  is  what  shall  we  do  now  ?  (hear,  hear).  The  law  is  not 
suspended  (hear,  hear).  Parliament  is  sitting.  It  would  be  disres- 
pectful towards  Parliament  for  the  Executive  to  take  any  step  ;  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Executive,  except  by  an  Order  of  Council,  to  do 
that  which  might  be  done  by  an  extreme  exercise  of  authority,  when 
Parliament  is  not  sitting;  it  would  not  be  constitutional  to  do  it 
(hear).  What  is  it  now  that  we  invite  you^to  do  ?  (hear).  But  it 
may  be  true  that  the  time  has  passed  away  ;  that  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber was  a  better  period  for  doing  this  than  now. — Yes,  but  admitting 
that,  the  necessity  for  proceeding  on  the  16th  of  November  is  only 
increased  (hear,  hear).  True,  the  supplies  might  have  been  more 
ample,  but  you  have  six  months  yet  (bear,  hear),  and  what  is  the 
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clioice  you  have  to  make  ?  If  any  one  dissents  from  that  which  we 
propose,  let  him  propose  another.  You  must  make  your  choice. 
You  must  either  maintain  the  existing  law,  or  make  some  proposal 
for  increasing  the  facilities  of  procuring  the  benefit  of  foreign  articles 
of  food  (hear,  hear).  And  now  I  come  to  that  second  consideration 
from  which  I  said  I  would  not  shrink  (hear).  After  the  suspension  of 
the  existing  law,  and  the  admission  of  foreign  importation  for  a  period  of 
eight  months,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  existing  Corn 
Laws?  (hear,  hear.)  That  is,  of  course,  the  question  which  any 
roan  would  have  to  consider  who  advised  the  suspension  of  the 
Com  Laws  (hear,  hear).  Well,  my  conviction  is  so  strong  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible,  after  establishing  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  for  a  period  of  eight  months,  to  permit  the  existing  Com  Law 
to  come  into  operation  at  the  end  of  it — my  conviction  is  so  strong 
that  it  would  be  impracticable  and  impolitic,  that  I  could  not  enter- 
tain such  an  idea  (hear,  hear).  I  know  it  may  be  said,  "  We  will 
have  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  law,  and  that  the  law  itself  will 
revive  by  its  own  operation  (hear).  Give  us  suspension  now,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  suspension  we  will  have  the  Corn  Laws  as  they  are 
now"  (hear,  hear).  But  I  think  it  is  an  utter  misapprehension  of 
the  state  of  public  opinion  to  suppose  it  to  be  possible  that  after 
this  country,  for  eight  months,  should  have  tasted  of  the  freedom  of 
importation  without  restriction  you  could  by  any  power  revive  either 
by  its  own  principle  or  by  enactment  the  existing  Corn  Law  (hear, 
hear).  What !  would  you  revive  the  existing  Com  Law  in  all  its 
provisions?  Would  you  not  refuse  the  admission  of  maize?  because 
maize  is  prohibited  by  the  existing  Com  Law.  Now,  this  thing 
dwelt  on  the  minds  of  myself  and  my  Right  Hon.  Friends  near 
me — Shall  we  suspend  the  law,  and  then  try  a  modified  Corn  Law  ? 
(hear,  hear.)  You  might  have  admitted  maize  and  kept  up  protec- 
tion for  all  other  articles  (hear,  hear).  Well  now,  do  not  disregard 
public  opinion  in  matters  of  this  kind  (hear,  hear).  Do  not  let  feeling 
overbear  the  deliberate  conviction  of  reason,  but  depend  upon  it 
that  when  questions  of  food  are  concerned,  public  opinion  cannot 
safely  be  disregarded  (hear,  hear).  But  the  present  Corn  Law  duty 
upon  maize  varies  with  the  duty  on  barley.  It  was  proposed  last 
session  to  admit  maize  free  of  duty.  The  price  of  barley  was 
falling — the  duty  on  barley  was  increasing,  and  without  the 
slightest  natural  connexion  between  maize  and  barley,  the  duty 
on  maize  was  increasing  also.  Then,  might  not  the  law  be 
altered  in  that  respect?  Yes.  But  remember  this,  that  in  the 
course  of  last  session  notice  was  given  that  maize  should  be  im- 
ported duty  free,  because  it  was  desirable  to  have  maize  for  food  for 
cattle  (hear).  Do  you  think  it  possible,  in  devising  a  new  Com 
Law,  to  devise  one,  the  leading  principle  of  which  should  be  this, 
that  maize  should  come  in  duty  free,  because  the  admission  of  that 
article  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  as  he  might  feed  his 
cattle  and  pigs  with  it,  but  that  there  are  certain  other  articles  used 
for  consumption  by  human  beings  (hear,  hear),  and  in  respect  to 
them  the  law  shall  be  maintained  in  all  its  force  ?  (hear,  hear).  Do 
you  advise  us  now  to  fight  that  battle  (hear,  hear).  I  am  assuming 
now  that  the  necesaty  for  the  suspension  of  the  law  has  been  estab- 
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lished  on  account  of  a  great  emergency — that  susp^e  all  duties 
taken  place,  would  you  deliberately  advise  the  Gover Jras  an  appre. 
sake  of  the  public  interests,  or  for  the  sake  of  parfepressing  upon 
giTe  a  guarantee  that  the  existing  Corn  Law  at  thll  in  1796,  the 
that  suspension  should  be  revived  ?  (hear.)  Do  yom  foreign  com. 
that  very  fact  of  suspension  would  constitute  a  new  wion  allowed, 
consideration  of  things,  and  would  give  a  tenfold  8t\  the  danger 
agitation  that  previously  existed  P  (hear.)  Do  you  invit^  wise  for  a 
that  battle  now  ?  What  would  be  the  state  of  feeling  \x\ipni  course, 
ject  ?  Do  you  invite  us  to  suspend  the  law  with  a  guar2|aintaining  I 
revival  ?  (hear.)  Can  any  man  be  insensible  to  the  fould  have  u 
opinion,  not  among  politicians,  which  you  are  apt  to  a^atest  dis-  a 
some  interested  or  corrupt  motives ;  but  I  ask  you  to  loiUng  law,  ^, 
opinions  that  have  been  expressed — to  the  sincerity  of  wbiciiwzree  tj 
conclusive  proofs  have  been  given  by  some  of  the  most  honourable 
men  that  ever  sat  upon  these  benches  (hear,  hear).  Did  my  Noble 
Friend  Lord  Ashley  vacate  his  seat  for  the  county  of  Dorset  from  any 
interested  or  corrupt  motives  ?  (hear,  hear.)  Did  my  Hon.  Friend 
Mr.  Sturt,  or  my  Hon.  Friend  Mr.  W,  Patten,  avow  their  change  of 
opinion  from  any  interested  or  corrupt  motives?  Did  my  Hon. 
Friend  Mr.  Egerton  vacate  his  seat  for  Cheshire,  or  my  Noble 
Friend  Lord  Henniker  vacate  his  seat  for  Suffolk,  from  any  other 
than  a  real  change  of  opinion— from  a  conviction  that  the  time  was 
come  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ?  (hear.)  Did  that  young 
Member  of  this  House,  Mr.  Charteris,  who  showed  as  high  and 
honourable  a  spirit  as  ever  animated  the  breast  of  an  English  gentle- 
man— (hear,  hear)— accompanied  with  great  acuteness  and  intelli- 
gence— did  he  abandon  his  seat  for  Glocester  from  any  interested 
or  corrupt  motive  ?  (hear,  hear.)  Did  Mr.  Dawnay  vacate  his  seat 
from  any  corrupt  or  interested  motive  ?  (hear,  hear.)  Now,  these 
are  proofs  that  the  Minister  who  suspends  that  law,  with  the  guaran- 
tee  of  the  revival  of  it  when  the  period  of  that  suspension  was  over 
would  have  had  enormous  difficulties  to  contend  with  (hear,  hear). 
But  let  us  take  the  course  of  the  present  debate,  the  admissions  and 
expressions  of  opinion  of  those  who  have  been  loudest  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  Government.  The  first  I  notice  is  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Huntingdon  (hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh).  Well,  I  confess 
I  was  surprised  at  some  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  that  Hon. 
Gentleman  in  respect  to  a  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  (hear,  and  a 
laugh);  but  would  that  Hon.  Gentleman  follow  me  in  defence  of  the 
existing  Corn  Law  after  the  suspension  of  it?  So  far  from  it,  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  thinks  it  is  just  the  time  for  making  a  compromise 
on  the  subject  (hear,  hear)  for  a  new  Com  Law.  Well,  he  would 
have  abandoned  me  then,  if,  after  the  suspension,  I  had  undertaken 
a  guarantee  to  revive  the  existing  Corn  Law  (hear).  That  is  quite 
true.  He  says  the  time  is  just  arrived  for  a  compromise.  Why,  if 
ever  there  was  an  unfortunate  moment  for  a  compromise  it  is  the 
present  (hear,  and  laughter).  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  com- 
promise ?  Is  it  a  new  Com  Law  ?  Well,  what  is  the  security  for 
the  maintenance  of  that?  (ironical  cheers  from  the  Protection 
benches).  What  would  be  the  security  for  that  ?  (hear,  hear.)  What 
•ays  every  Hon.  Gentleman  who  has  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
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^  Ml^itonriBts  ?  He  sa  js  that  the  agriculturist  wishes  for  pennanence  as 

M^  ii^mOom  Laws.  Well,  then,  can  any  one  say  that  agriculture  would 

numf  ^Jtovided  with  permanence  as  to  the  Corn  Laws  by  a  mere  alteration 

kkm^^^kme  laws  to  take  effect  after  the  period  of  suspension  was  over  ? 

ithiSmiU,  hear).  Now  I  am  considering  whether,  after  that  period  of  sus. 

Im^jjuion,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  prudent  man  to  invite  this  House 

JMt^j^ltete  with  certainty  that  the  Corn  Laws  should  be  revived.  What 

ijjitm^Mld  be  the  state  of  parties?  (hear,  hear.)     I  will  only  take  now 

im^Agke  loudest  and  most  vigorous  advocates  for  protection,  and  I  am 

■m^^lltferring  to  the  prospect  there  would  be  for  the  Com  Laws  to  be 

(S^  ji^tevived,  after  their  suspension  was  proposed,  not  only  with  reference 

mljly  to  the  opinions  on  that,  but  also  on  this  side  of  the  House  (hear, 

^fg  hear).     There  is  the  Hon.  Member  for  Roxburghshire,  he  was  the 

iMT     loudest  (a  laugh).    The  Hon.  Member  for  Roxburghshire  has  a 

«urious  notion  of  the  relation  between  a  country  and  its  Minister 

(hear,  hear),  and  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Minister  of  that 

Sovereign ;  and  the  Hon.  Grentleman  likened  me  to  a  hired  advo* 

«ate  in  a  particular  cause  (hear,  and  a  laugh).    And  he  said  I  had 

thrown  up  the  brief ;  but  perhaps  the  Hon.  Gentleman  is  not  aware 

that  a  Minister  takes  an  oath,  which  constitutes  a  material  difference 

between  his  position  and  that  of  an  advocate  in  a  legal  cause  (hear, 

hear).     A  Minister  takes  an  oath  that  in  all  matters  to  be  debated 

and  discussed  in  Council,  he  will  freely  and  unreservedly  deliver  his 

opinion,  according  to  his  heart  and  conscience  (hear).     Why,  I 

apprehend  that  an  obligation  of  that  kind  constitutes  a  material 

difference  from  the  office  of  a  feeM  counsel  (laughter)  ;  and  the 

Hon.  Gentleman  who  said  I  had  been  sent  here  to  defend  the  old 

Corn  Laws,  that  I  had  made  a  terrible  breach  in  1842,  but  that  I 

was  bound  at  any  rate,  by  every  consideration  of  consistency  and 

honour,  to  maintain  the  com  laws  of  1842,  what  was  the  admission 

he  made  as  to  what  would  be  the  case  before  he  got  to  the  close  of 

his  suspension  ?     He  said,  "'  I  must  admit,  that  in  my  own  county, 

within  the  last  three  years,  there  have  been  such  improvements  made 

in  roads,  such  introduction  of  science  into  agriculture,  such  facilities 

for  introducing  cheap  corn,  that  in  my  opinion  the  time  is  come  when 

the  present  Corn  Laws  must  be  altered"  (hear)  ;  and  when  I  asked 

the  Hon.  Gentleman,  "  Whom  are  you  counsel  for  ?*'  meaning  that 

if  any  obligation  was  imposed  on  me  to  maintain  the  Com  Law  of 

1842, 1  could  not  quite  understand  why  the  Hon.  Gentleman  could 

«o  readily  abandon  it ;  the  Hon.  Gentleman  was  perfectly  indignant 

at  being  supposed  to  be  a  counsel  claiming  the  functions  of  Anachar- 

fis  Cloots  !    who  said  he  was  attorney-general  for  the  human  race 

{laughter)  ;  and  the  Hon.  Gentleman  said,  ^*  I  counsel, — that  is  an 

imputation  on  my  honour.   I  am  counsel  for  the  agriculturists — I  am 

counsel  for  the  commercial  interests — I  am  counsel  for  the  whole 

country — I  am  counsel  for  the  interests  of  humanity'*  (laughter). 

All  my  aim  is  to  have  functions  not  quite  so  comprehensive  ;  hut  to 

be  the  counsel  for  all  the  great  interests  of  this  country,  regarding 

them  as  superior  to  all  party  engagements  ;  and  in  times  of  great 

public  difficulty  to  give  that  advice  which  in  my  heart  and  conscience 

I  believe  to  be  the  best  for  the  public  good.      Well,  the  next  was 

the  Hon.  Member  for  Newcastle-under-Lyne.    The   Hon.  Member 
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for  Newcastle-under-Lyne  informs  me  that  hereafter,  and  for  ever,  he 
withdraws  his  confidence  from  me  (laughter).  He  stands  upon  this 
ground — that  I  established  no  great  principle  in  respect  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  If  there  ever  was  a  man  who  had  less  reason  than  another  to 
censure  a  Minister  for  not  establishing  a  principle,  it  is  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  himself  (a  laugh).  Why  he  has  voted  with  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers),  and  he  has  voted 
against  him  (great  laughter).  He  is  an  advocate  for  a  fixed  duty,  but 
he  has  done  all  he  could  to  maintain  a  sliding  scale  (a  laugh).  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Hon.  Gentleman  has  shared  in  my  misfortune, 
and  read  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  John  Colquhoun,  of  Killermont  (loud 
and  continued  laughter).  I  must  say  that  that  pamphlet,  as  far  as 
I  can  understand  it,  advocates  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  (a  laugh). 
If,  then,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  has  voted  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton,  and  has  voted  against  him  (laughter)  ;  if  he  is  a 
determined  supporter  of  a  fixed  duty,  and  yet  ever  since  1842  has 
done  all  in  his  power  to  maintain  the  sliding  scale  ;  and  if  my  con- 
struction of  his  pamphlet  be  correct,  and  he  is  an  advocate  of  repeal, 
I  wonder  how  I  should  have  fared  with  him  if  I  had  laid  down  a 
great  principle  (laughter).  I  wonder  what  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  said  if  after  having  carried  suspension,  I  should  have 
subsequently  declared  that  at  the  end  of  that  suspension  the  Govern- 
ment would  stake  its  existence  on  the  revival  of  the  existing  Corn 
Law  (hear).  I  venture  to  say  there  would  not  have  been  a  more 
strenuous  opponent  of  such  a  course  than  the  Hon.  Gentleman  ;  at 
least,  I  venture  to  say,  there  never  was  a  gentleman  so  clamorous  for 
the  announcement  of  a  principle  who  pursued  a  course  which  left 
him  so  completely  at  single  anchor  to  vote  for  any  proposal  that 
might  be  made  (laughter).  I  shall  refer  now  to  the  opinions  of  a 
Noble  Lord  who  has  not  taken  part  in  the  present  debate — the 
Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Newark  (Lord  J.  Manners),  who  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  constituents  on  this  subject.  Now,  would 
it  have  been  possible  for  the  Government  to  rely  upon  that  Noble 
Lord^s  support,  if  they  had  taken  the  course  I  have  mentioned,  that 
of  advising  a  renewal  of  the  Corn  Law  upon  suspension  ?  This  is 
the  Noble  Lord^s  opinion  on  the  question :-  "  The  conclusion  to 
which  I  have  come  is  that  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  late 
Lord  Spencer  and  other  practical  agriculturists,  find  may  be  stated  in 
the  emphatic  words  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette : — '  Upon  the  best 
of  our  unbiassed  judp^ent,  we  humbly  express  a  firm  belief  that  both 
the  advantages  and  the  evils — in  fact,  the  whole  effect — of  the  ex- 
pected change  which  the  political  journalists  have  bruited  of  late  in 
our  ears,  has  been  absurdly  magnified,  as  much  by  the  ignorance  as 
by  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  combatants  on  both  sides  ;  and 
that  of  all  the  panic  dreams  that  ever  sat  like  a  nightmare  upon 
the  energies  of  human  enterprise,  or  cramped  the  sinews  of 
a  noble  pursuit,  the  idea,  in  a  densely  inhabited  country,  where 
population  is  rapidly  increasing,  trade  and  commerce  extending, 
industry  and  skill  unequalled,  and  true  science  dawning,  that 
human  food  is  likely  to  become  too  cheap,  and  its  production 
unprofitable,  is  the  most  unaccountable,  and  will  be  eventually 
found  the  most  illusory  and  groundless.*  **  I  do  not  know  what  course 
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the  Noble  Lord  means  to  take  with  respect  to  the  present  measure. 
He  says  he  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  but 
that  he  thinks  the  present  Parliament  ought  not  to  enact,  nor  the 
present  Minister  to  propose,  such  a  measure  (hear,  hear).  Well, 
but  that  personal  objection  (cheers  from  the  Opposition  benches)  is 
no  satisfiactory  answer  to  the  country  (hear,  hear).  The  Hon.  Member 
for  Maidstone  (Mr.  A.  Hope)  said,  ^  I  will  not  ask  whether  the  mea- 
sure is  right  or  wrong,  but  I  will  look  to  your  conduct.  I  will  give 
extracts  fVom  your  speeches,  and  I  will  show  that  you  ought  not  to 
propose  it."  But,  after  all,  the  question  for  the  country  is,  is  the  mea- 
sure right  or  wrong?  (cheers).  Is  it  right  that  the  Corn  Laws  should 
be  suspended,  and  that  after  such  suspension  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  revive  them  ?  If  it  be  right,  vote  for  such  a  proposal ;  if  it 
be  wrong,  by  all  means  withdraw  your  confidence  from  the  Govern- 
ment (loud  cheers) ;  but  surely  you  cannot  justify  voting  against  a 
measure  which  you  believe  to  be  right,  and  which  concerns  such 
mighty  interests  ?  ("  hear"  and  renewed  cheering.)  Now,  Sir,  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Somersetshire  (Mr.  W.  Miles)  made 
no  such  admissions  as  those  which  fell  from  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Roxburghshire,  and  the  Hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon.  I  infer  from 
his  speech  that  he  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  law  in  its 
integrity  ("  hear,  hear,  from  Mr.  W.  Miles).  That  Hon.  Gentleman 
also  gave  me  notice,  that  from  henceforth  I  must  not  expect  the  re- 
newal of  his  confidence.  Of  course  I  heard  that  statement  without 
surprise ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  implore  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
and  other  Hon.  Members,  although  they  may  visit  these  penal  con- 
sequences upon  us,  to  pass  this  measure,  if  they  think  it  advisable 
at  the  present  crisis  (hear,  hear).  The  Hon.  .Gentleman  must  ex- 
cuse me  for  saying  that,  in  closing  his  connexion  with  us,  he  has  made 
one  inaccurate  statement.  He  has  not  always  been  a  supporter  of 
the  Government.  On  the  great  question  of  "  grease"  (roars  of  laugh- 
ter), he  was  our  determined  opponent  (continued  laughter).  I  will 
rob  him  of  none  of  his  laurels—  not  one.  I  proposed  that  the  then 
existing  duty  on  grease,  an  article  extensively  used  in  manufactures, 
should  be  remitted,  and  the  Hon.  Gentleman  rose  and  said,  ^^  There 
must  be  a  stop  here." 

•'  Hence  I  avaunt !  'tis  holy  ground." 

(Great  laughter).  "  Grease,"  said  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  "  you  shall 
not  touch."  And  why  ?  "  Because,''  said  he,  **  although  the  admis- 
sion of  grease  might  be  beneficial  to  the  manufacturers,  I  doubt  the 
vigilance  of  the  Custom-house  officers,  and  I  think  some  people 
would  use  the  grease  intended  for  manufacturers  as  butter  (loud 
laughter).  Now,  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  in 
taking  his  stand  upon  grease  (a  laugh),  did  much  more  injury  than 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  protection  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  W.  Milks  was  understood  to  say  that  he  had  merely  stopped 
the  discussion  at  a  late  hour  in  order  to  obtain  its  adjournment. 

Sir  R.  Peel  proceeded.  I  think  the  Hon.  Gentleman  on  that 
occasion  exhibited  his  qualifications  for  the  post  of  a  leader,  by  the 
discretion  he  evinced  in  being  absent  from  the  division  (a  laugh). 
Now  the  Hon.  Gentleman  must  permit  me,  with  perfect  good  humovxi. 
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to  advert  to  two  or  three  of  his  arguments  the  other  evening.  I 
listened  to  his  speech  with  great  attention,  but  it  certainly  appeared  to 
me  that  he  was  handling  edge  tools  (laughter).  I  kid  previously  stated 
that  the  price  of  cattle  and  meat  had  not  been  diminished  by  the 
tariff ;  that  the  contracts  for  the  present  year  had  been  entered  into 
on  higher  terms  than  those  of  any  preceding  year.  The  Hon.  Qen~ 
tleman  said  I  had  omitted  to  state  that  during  the  last  six  months 
the  number  of  cattle  brought  into  Smithfield  market  had  decreased 
by  250,000  ;  that  there  had  been  an  average  weekly  decrease  in  the 
London  market  of  10,000  sheep  ;  imd  that  the  cattle  had  de-. 
creased  in  weight  from  7  to  10  stone;  that  they  were  lean  and  ill- 
fiivoured  kine.  I  find  that  only  12,000  sheep  were  brought  over  from 
Holland  during  the  last  year  (as  we  understood  the  Right  Hon.  Ba- 
ronet) in  order  to  meet  this  deficiency,  and  does  the  Hon.  Member 
think  it  would  be  possible  or  prudent,  or  that  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  landed  interest,  to  maintain  a  law  which,  when  dis- 
ease and  defective  food  deprived  our  markets  of  250,000  cattle,  and 
caused  the  price  of  meat  to  rise  extravagantly  in  our  markets,  would 
prevent  the  importation  of  some  thousands  of  sheep  from  the  conti- 
nent in  order  to  meet  the  deficiencv. 

Mr.  W.  Miles  said  he  had  suggested  that  the  duty  on  cattle  should 
be  regulated  by  weight,  and  not  by  numbers. 

SiaR.PEBLContinued — Then  the  Hon.  Member  must  excuse  me  if  I 
now  refer  to  his  remarks  relative  to  the  article  of  flax.  When  a  duty  of 
£10  a  ton  was  imposed  upon  foreign  flax,  certain  parishes  in  the 
county  of  Somerset  grew  flax.  In  the  parish  of  Chisselburgh,  lOO 
acres  were  devoted  to  the  culture  of  that  article.  Now,  what  were 
the  circumstances  under  which  that  cultivation  was  abcindoned? 
Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  duty  ?  and  at  what 
period  did  it  take  place  ? 

Mr.  W.  Miles — After  the  last  removal  of  the  duty  on  flax. 

Sir  R.  Peel.  Now,  the  last  reduction  of  duty  was  only  2<.  per 
ewt.  (laughter).  The  duty  on  foreign  flax  was  removed  in  1 824  (a 
laugh).  At  that  time  it  was  £10  a  ton.  A  reduction  was  then 
effected  to  the  nominal  duty  of  6d.  a  cwt.,  and  in  1842  the  duty 
was  altogether  abandoned.  Was  it  the  removal  of  this  duty  of 
Sd.  a  cwt.  that  involved  the  parishes  of  Aldcock  and  Chisselburgh 
in  ruin  ?  (a  laugh).  The  Hon.  Gentleman  says,  '*  See  what  has 
happened  in  these  parishes  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of 
the  flax  duty!  Chisselburgh  alone  has  lost  more  than  £1,000; 
and  this  circumstance  shews  the  effect  of  withdrawing  protection 
to  native  industry."  But  let  us  see  what  has  taken  place  in 
other  important  parts  of  the  empire,  in  consequence  of  the  with, 
drawal  of  the  protection  to  native  industry.  You  will  find  that  in 
Ireland  no  culture  is  at  this  moment  more  profitable  than  that  of 
flax ;  and  you  will  find  that  this  trade  has  become  flourishing  since 
the  last  remnant  of  protection  was  withdrawn  (hear).  The  Hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Miles)  argues  as  we  are  all  apt  to  argue;  he  takes 
some  particular  locality  and  says,  ^  See  what  is  the  result  of  your 
plan  here."  It  is  clear  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  culture  of  flax 
in  Chisselburgh  and  Aldcock  is  owing  to  other  causes  than  those  ta 
which  it  is  attributed  by  the  Hon.  Gentleman  ;  but  what,  as  I  before 
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said,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  protection  in 
Ireland  ?  Why,  you  will  find  from  the  evidence  attached  to  the 
report  of  Lord  Devon's  commission,  that  the  production  of  flax  in 
Ireland  is  more  profitable  than  that  of  wheat ;  that  flax,  without 
protection,  gives  a  better  return  than  wheat  with  it  (hear,  hear).  But 
what  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  manufacturer  ?  What  was  the 
state  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland  before  the  removal  of  pro. 
tection  ?  I  will  assume,  for  the  calculation,  that  a  fixed  amount  of 
French  cambrics  and  cambric  handkerchiefs— say  1,000  dozens — has 
been  imported  into  Ireland  annually.  Before  the  removal  of  the 
duty  the  manufacture  of  Irish  as  compared  with  French  cambrics  was 
as  100  to  1,000  dozens.  In  the  next  four  years,  firom  1830  to  1834, 
the  Irish  manufacture  was  in  the  proportion  of  300  to  1,000  dozens  ; 
from  1834  to  1838,  as  900  to  1,000  ;  from  1838  to  1842,  as  4,000  to 
1,000  ;  and  from  1844  to  1846,  as  16,000  to  1,000  (hear,  hear).  Since 
the  withdrawal  of  that  protection  great  manufactures  had  arisen  in 
the  north  of  Ireland;  and  what  was  the  result?  Why,  the  great 
dealers  of  London  waited  on  me  the  other  day,  and  stated  that 
whereas  ten  years  ago,  three-fourths  of  the  cambrics  and  cambric 
handkerchiefs  came  from  France,  and  one-fourth  only  from  Ireland ; 
in  the  last  year  the  proportion  was  just  reversed,  -one-fourth 
coming  from  France,  and  three-fourths  from  Ireland  (hear,  hear). 
So  that  it  may  be  true  that  Chisselburgh  has  suffered ;  but 
coincident  with  that  suffering,  the  removal  of  the  protection  from 
the  culture  of  flax  in  Ireland  has  resulted  in  the  prosperity  of  that 
culture,  while,  from  the  same  cause,  the  linen  manufactures  of 
Ireland  have  prospered  to  an  extent  exceeding  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine  friend  to  Ireland  (hear,  hear).  Then,  will  you  restore 
this  duty  on  flax  ?  (cheers).  Sir,  this  debate  has  chiefly  turned  oii 
the  Corn  Laws  —but  it  is  not  necessarily  a  Corn  Law  debate.  I 
propose  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  principles 
of  our  commercial  policy.  No  doubt  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws 
would  come  before  that  committee,  hut  it  is  quite  open  to  you  to 
reject  my  proposal  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  to  agree 
to  all  the  others.  So  much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
Corn  Laws  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  I  cannot  avoid  here 
recurring  to  it.  Sir,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  proposed  this 
measure  in  the  belief  that,  in  its  present  shape,  it  is  the  one  most 
likely  to  ensure  success.  They  have  proposed  that,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  the  duties  on  corn  shall  be  repealed,  or  at  least  reduced 
to  a  nominal  sum.  I  proposed  that  measure,  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  in  the  sincere  belief  that  it  was  likely  to  be 
more  acceptable  than  any  other  to  the  agricultural  interest.  I 
proposed,  it  in  the  belief  that  not  merely  would  it  be  more  accept- 
able to  them,  but  that  they  would  prefer  it  to  immediate  repeal 
(loud  cheers).  We  accompanied  that  proposal  with  respect  to  the 
Corn  Laws  with  another  for  encouraging  the  improvement  of  land, 
by  advancing  money  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  I  certainly 
thought,  that  as  to  many  lands  in  this  country,  we  should  be  in  a 
better  condition  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  if  absolute  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  were  postponed  to  the  end  of  three  years ;  but 
there  would  also  be  more  opportunity  for  making  arrangements,  it' 
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necessary,  between  landlord  and  tenant ;  but,  above  all,  considering 
what  might  be  done  by  improvement  in  drainage,  and  the  advantage 
that  might  be  expected  to  be  in  that  respect  taken  of  the  proposal 
of  the  Government.  I  thought  also  that,  considering  that  Canada 
had  now  an  advantage  as  to  the  admission  of  her  corn,  compared 
with  the  com  of  foreigners,  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  Canada, 
and  more  for  the  interest  of  that  colony,  that  some  time  should 
elapse  before  Canada  com  came  into  direct  competition  with  that 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  for  those  purposes,  bond  fide  believing 
that  the  arrangement  we  proposed  was  a  better  one,  and  more  likely 
to  prevent  panic,  and  one  on  the  whole  that  was  better  for  the 
agriculturists,  that  on  the  part  of  the  Government  I  made  the 
proposal.  Believing  it  to  be  the  best  under  the  circumstances,  it  ia 
my  intention  to  adhere  to  it — that  is  to  say,  I  propose  it,  and  I  will 
use  all  the  legitimate  means  I  can  to  give  effect  to  it  (hear,  hear). 
But,  Sir,  it  was  intimated  the  other  night  by  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Somersetshire,  that,  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists,  he 
would  greatly  prefer  immediate  repeal  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Government ;  and  that  sentiment  of  his,  as  he  turned  round  to  his 
friends  behind  him,  received  apparently  a  very  general  concurrence 

giear).  Now,  as  I  stated  before,  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
overnment  to  adhere  to  their  proposal.  I  have  stated  the  reason 
why  they  will  do  it,  why  they  are  inclined  to  prefer  it,  considering 
especially  the  opportunity  that  it  affords  for  improvement  in  drain- 
age. But  at  the  same  time  I  also  distinctly  make  this  statement,, 
that  if  the  agricultural  body  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  for  their 
advantage,  if  they  think  that  immediate  repeal  will  be  preferable 
to  the  deferred  sepeal  which  is  the  proposal  of  the  Government 
(**  hear,^  from  the  Opposition  benches),  if^  by  an  union  with  Hon. 
uentlemen  opposite,  they  should  place  me  in  a  minority,  then  the 
•nly  consideration  which  I  shall  bear  in  mind  wiM  be  this: — What 
course  can  I  best  take  to  give  effect  to  the  law  so  amended  at  your 
instance?  (loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition  benches).  I  will  do  all 
I  can  ta  carry  the  proposition  of  the  Government,  I  prefer  it,  I 
proposed  it,  believing  it  to  be  favourable  to  the  agricultural 
interest.  I  do  not  say  what  course,  speaking  for  myself,  I  might 
pursue,  i  do  not  say  what  effect  success  here  might  produce 
in  another  place,  for  which  I  have  less  means  of  answering  than 
I  have  here  ;  but  this  i  will  say,  that  my  opinion  as  to  the  policy 
•f  a  final  adjustment  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  remain  unaltered,  and 
I  shall  decidedly  pr^er  immediate  repeal,  even  though  carried 
against  me,  to  throwing  this  country  into  confusion  by  the  rejection 
of  this  measure  (loud  cheers)»  Observe,  I  say  it  will  be  quite  for 
myself  to  consider  what  course  of  personal  conduct  will  be  most 
conducive  to  the  result  I  should  have  in  view  ;  but  this  I  do  believe, 
that  the  final  adjustment  of  this  question  is  now  a  consideration 
jjparamount  to  all  others  (cheers).  Now,  I  was  asked  what  price 
corn  would  hereafter  bear.  I  thought  it  was  biit  natni'al  to  say, 
tkat  it  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  a  positive  answer  to  that 
qvestion  ;  that  I  thought  the  price  must  be  ejected  by  the  variations 
el  Ihe  seasons  and  other  considerations,  and  I,  therefore,  could  not 
uadeitake^  nor^  indeed^  would  past  experience  warcaat  me  (a  laug^]^ 
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in  attempting  to  offer  any  guarantee  in  the  way  of  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  price.  But  this  I  will  say,  that  I  think  nothing  could  be 
more  erroneous  than  to  suppose  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  are 
naturally  and  immediately  interwoven  with  the  price  of  wheat 
C*  hear,  hear,'*  from  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  cheers  from  the  Opposition 
benches).  Now,  I  will  attempt  to  demonstrate  this.  I  don^t  antici- 
pate that  when  the  Hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Somersetshire 
talked  of  the  countless  wilds  from  which  com  would  come,  he  really 
meant  seriously  to  say,  that  he  feared  all  that  enormous  production. 
I  will  ask  him  to  consider  that  the  island  of  Jersey  has  for  many 
years  enjoyed  Free  Trade,  and  to  look  at  the  result.  It  has  been 
said  that  corn  was  introduced  from  Odessa  and  Egypt  into  Malta  in 
bond  (they  pay  a  duty),  and  when  the  Hon.  Member  quotes  the 
price  of  com  in  particular  markets,  he  must  also  take  into  account 
the  quality  of  that  com.  If  corn  be  introduced  into  Malta  from 
E!gypt  and  Odessa  at  a  price  of  31«.,  he  should  remember  that  that 
com  bears  a  price  of  10«.  less  in  the  English  markets,  on  account  of 
its  decided  inferiority.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  draw  a  just 
inference  from  the  nominal  price,  without  at  the  same  time  taking 
into  account  the  quality  of  the  corn.  I  therefore  hope  differently, 
and  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  there  is  any  such  great  reduction  in 
the  price  of  wheat,  in  consequence  of  more  extended  importation,  as 
seriously  to  injure  the  agricultural  interest  (hear,  hear).  But  what 
I  want  to  show  is  this — that  agricultural  prosperity  has  no  necessary 
connexion  with  the  price  of  wheat  (hear,  hear).  Now  observe  what 
is  admitted — that  there  never  was  a  time  when  science  was  so  much 
applied  to  agriculture,  when  such  improvements  were  made  in  the 
cost  of  production,  as  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  price  of 
wheat  seems  to  have  a  necessary  tendency  to  decline  in  this  country, 
apart  altogether  from  all  legislation.  I  will  take  decennial  periods, 
eommencing  with  the  ten  years  ending  in  1805.  The  average  price 
of  wheat  for  the  ten  years  ending  1805,  was  81«.  2^d, ;  for  the  ten 
years  ending  1815,  97«.  6d.\  ending  1825,  78«.  &d.  ;  ending  1835, 
568.  7d,  I  and  ending  1845,  57«.  lid.  Now,  what  has  been  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  four  years,  a  period  during  which  the  greatest  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  science  of  agriculture.  The 
average  of  the  last  four  years  has  been  5U.  lOd.  only  (hear).  The 
average  of  fifty  years,  from  1791  to  1841,  was  68«.  7d.t  and  the  price 
has  fallen  between  1815  and  1845,  from  97$.  6d.  to  51«.  lOd.  (hear, 
hear).  And  yet  it  is  admitted  that  agricultural  prosperity  was  never 
more  marked,  and  that  at  no  period  were  greater  improvements 
made.  And  therefore  if  there  should  be  still  a  continued  fall  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  do  not  of  necessity  impute  it  to  the  operation  of  the 
law,  when  it  may  be  the  effect  of  the  improved  agriculture.  A  very 
remarkable  series  of  facts  also  presents  itself  in  the  amount  of  the 
rental  of  land  as  compared  with  the  price  of  wheat.  The  gross 
rental  of  land  in  1815,  as  taken  from  the  property- tax  return,  was, 
£32,502,000.  The  price  of  wheat  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1815, 
was  102*.  5d.  For  the  five  years  ending  with  1842,  the  price  of 
wheat  was  648.  7</.,  while  the  gross  rental  of  land  in  England  had 
increased  to  £37,794,000  (hear,  hear).  Thus,  coincident  with  a  fall 
lA  the  price  of  corn»  there  was  an  increase  in  the  rental  of  land 
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(hear,  hear).  I  admit  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  currency  (hear, 
hear);  but,  then,  you  must  recollect,  if  you  take  10  per  cent,  oif  in 
the  one  case,  you  must  take  it  off  in  the  other ;  so  that  the  result, 
as  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  is  the  same.  If  you  deduct  10 
per  cent,  from  the  price  of  the  first  five  years  on  account  of  depreci- 
ated currency,  the  price  will  be  92«.  2d. ;  but  we  must  also  deduct 
10  per  cent,  from  the  gross  rental  of  the  first  five  years,  which  will 
reduce  it  to  £29,250,000  (hear,  hear).  Sir,  a  speech  was  made 
during  this  debate  of  very  great  ability.  I  allude  to  that  of  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford 
O'Brien).  However  opposed  I  might  be  to  the  arguments  of  that 
speech,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  acknowledge  its  ability.  But 
what  was  the  argument  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  ?  The  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman told  us,  that  after  this  law  was  passed,  the  tenant-farmer 
would  come  to  his  landlord,  and  would  address  him  somewhat  afLer 
this  manner — that  he  would  say  to  the  landlord,  **  I  cannot  aiford  to 
pay  the  high  rent  I  have  hitherto  paid.  The  bones  of  my  fore- 
fathers have  been  collected  in  the  church-yard  of  this  ancient  parish. 
It  is  most  painful  to  me  to  quit  this,  the  residence  of  my  ancestors, 
who  were  the  forefathers  of  this  hamlet,  and  to  seek  my  fortune  in 
another  country."  And  the  Hon.  Gentleman  (making  a  great  im- 
pression on  this  House,  from  the  pathetic  tone  in  which  his  speech 
was  delivered)  proposed  that  the  landlord  should  make  a  speech 
to  the  tenant  on  the  occasion.  He  was  to  say — *'  My  good  fellow," 
(laughter,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  spoke  in  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  Mr.  S.  O'Brien  had  used  the  same  words) — "  My  good  fellow ! 
it  is  true  that  your  forefathers  lived  in  this  parish,  and  that  there 
has  been  an  intimate  relation  between  your  ancestors  and  mine ;  but 
the  principles  of  Free  Trade  are  prevailing.  I  can  purchase  the 
articles  of  my  consumption  at  a  cheaper  rate.  I  must  deal  with 
you  on  the  same  principle.  The  land  you  occupy  produced  only 
three-quarters  per  acre,  and  that  with  the  application  of  capital  and 
skill,  it  might  be  made  to  produce  five  quarters  ;  and  there  is  a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League" — 

Mr.  S.  O'Brien — No,  no  !  (laughter). 

Sir  R.  Peel — I  wish  the  Hon.  Gentleman  could  make  the  speech 
over  again  for  himself  (a  laugh).  He  said,  however,  "  A  gentleman 
connected  with  the  manufacturing  districts  (not  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League),  is  ready  to  come  and  take  your  farm"  (Opposition  cheers). 
Now,  Sir,  I  would  suggest  another,  and  I  think  a  better,  speech  to 
be  made  by  this  landlord  (laughter).  I  would  have  him  say,  **'  My 
good  fellow!" — (another  burst  of  laughter,  as  in  the  former  case). 
"  My  good  fellow !  we  both  started  with  this  advantage,  our  fore- 
fathers have  been  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  this  parish.  The 
fortunes  of  your  forefathers  were  intimately  connected  with  those  of 
mine.  It  is  possible  that  a  stranger  might  outbid  you  in  this  farm — 
under  these  protective  laws  your  farm,  which  ought  to  produce  five 
quarters,  only  produces  three,  and  public  opinion  will  hardly  tolerate 
this,  that  there  shall  be  no  foreign  corn  imported,  but  that  the 
fertility  of  our  own  soil  shall  be  made  to  be  sufficient ;  we,  there- 
fore, must  take  some  measures  to  iii crease  the  produce  from  your 
farm.     But  I  have  the  advantage  of  the  new  tariff,  I  am  able  to 
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purchase  my  commodities  at  a  lower  rate,  and  I  intend  to  apply  the 
amount  of  that  saving  to  your  assistance,  and  to  the  improvement  of 
your  land  (cheers  and  laughter).  I  won't,  therefore,  turn  you  out  of 
your  form  ;  I  won't  let  manufactures  come  here  ;  but  it  is  for  your 
interest  and  mine  that  the  land  should  bear  five  quarters,  as  it 
ought,  and  not  three.  You  have  not  the  capital  and  science 
which  are  necessary  for  this ;  you  want  it ;  I  will  assist  you  to 
procure  it,  and  to  improve  your  land ;  I  will  assist  you  in  the 
education  of  your  son,  to  enable  him  to  assist  you.  I  will  cut 
down  the  trees  which  encumber  your  fields  ;  and  let  you  and  I 
together  keep  out  this  foreign  invader.  You  have  the  industry,  I 
have  the  capital ;  let  us  improve  this  farm  ;  let  it  be  handed  down 
to  your  son  and  mine  in  an  improved  state  ;  there  shall  be  five 
quarters  where  there  were  three  before.  That  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  both  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  your  sons  and  mine  shall  be 
buried,a8  our  forefothers  were, in  our  own  church-yard*'  (cheers).  And 
suppose  the  tenant  said,  ''But  this  is  a  labourer's  question?**  I 
should  answer,  ^  Then,  my  good  fellow,  if  we  make  this  land 
which  now  produces  three  quarters  produce  five  quarters,  we  shall 
employ  more  labourers  (cheers).  There  will  be  a  greater  demand 
for  labour,  and  all  parties  will  be  benefited.  The  estate  will  be 
benefited,  the  guarantee  for  the  rent  will  be  improved ;  your  com- 
fort will  be  increased ;  there  will  be  more,  labour  employed,  and 
all  this  by  the  application  of  a  little  of  that  saving  which  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  says  the  rich  are  to  derive  from  the  tariff  I  introduced'* 
(loud  cheers).  But  as  I  said  before,  this  is  no  mere  Com  Law  ques- 
tion. The  question  is  this, — Her  Majesty  made  surely  no  unrea- 
sonable demand.  Her  Majesty  has  thus  addressed  you : — ^  I 
recommend  you  to  take  into  your  early  consideration  whether  the 
principles  on  which  you  have  acted  may  not  with  advantage  be  yet 
more  extensively  applied,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  in  your  power, 
after  a  careful  review  of  the  existing  duties  upon  many  articles,  the 
produce  or  manufactures  of  other  countries,  to  make  such  further 
reductions  and  remissions  as  may  tend  to  ensure  the  continuance  of 
the  great  benefits  to  which  I  have  adverted.**  And  you  promised 
you  would  do  this  (cheers).  The  answer  this  House  returned  gave 
no  pledge.  The  address  was  purposly  worded  not  to  give  a  pledge, 
but  it  gave  this  assurance — that  ^*  in  compliance  with  her  Majesty's 
recommendation  we  will  take  into  our  early  consideration  whether 
the  principles  on  which  we  have  acted  may  not  with  advantage  be 
yet  more  extensively  applied,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  in  our 
power,  after  a  careftil  review  of  the  existing  duties  upon  many 
articles,  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  other  countries,  to  make 
such  further  reductions  and  remissions  as  may  tend  to  ensure  the 
continuance  of  the  great  benefits  to  which  her  Majesty  has 
adverted.'*  How  do  you  fulfil  that  assurance.^  Why  will  you 
refUse  to  go  into  committee  at  all  ?  What  is  the  amendment  ? 
Does  it  embody  any  great  principle,  as  I  expected  it  would  from 
the  early  notice  that  was  given  by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne.  I  expected  he  would  have  moved  either  that  the 
Government  was  not  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  or 
that  native  industry  is  entitled  to  Protection  ;  but  what  motion  is 
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made  now  ?  Why,  that  not  one  of  these  questions *'i}ff/®"^J'  (*!f  ^'^' 
dered  for  six  months  to  come;  after  a  positive  assurance  was 
conveyed  to  her  Majesty  that  you  will  take  these  matters  into 
consideration,  you  determine  there  shall  be  no  change.  Do  you 
then  refuse  to  go  into  committee  ?  Do  you  decide  at  once  against 
the  admission  of  foreign  brandy  ?  Do  you  decide  at  once  against 
the  admission  of  foreign  silk  ?  This  amendment  absolutely  precludes 
the  consideration  in  committee  of  any  one  of  these  questions  (cheers). 
In  point  of  fact,  this  is  not  a  question  of  corn  at  all.  There  is  a 
great  principle  at  issue  ;  the  question  is  with  respect  to  commercial 
policy  ;  will  you  advance  or  recede  ?  (loud  cheers).  The  immediate 
proposal  is,  how  will  you  stand  still  ? — for  six  months  to  come,  will 
you  do  nothing  ?  I  say,  in  this  great  country,  to  stand  still  is  to 
retrograde  (cheers;.  The  carrying  of  this  amendment  is  a  reflection 
on  the  past  course  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Every  month  you 
have  been  relaxing  Protection ;  you  say  you  will  relax  it  no  more, 
you  will  not  listen  to  any  proposals,  the  committee  shall  not  be 
moved.  Well,  I  do  hope  this  House,  which  has  been  party  to  all 
these  proposals,  which  passed  the  amended  law  of  1842,  which 
simplified  your  commercial  code,  which  consented  to  the  tariif 
of  1842,  which  passed  the  Canada  Corn  Bill,  which  passed  the 
amended  tariff  of  last  year,  I  do  hope  this  House  will  not  pass 
such  a  reflection  on  itself  as  to  vote  that  the  consideration  of 
these  measures  be  postponed  for  six  months  to  come  (cheers). 
That  is  the  question  at  issue,  whether  you  will .  advance  in  the  re- 
laxation of  duties  and  the  removal  of  prohibitions,  or  restore  pro- 
hibitory duties,  and  increase  protective  duties  (cheers).  That  is  the 
question  to  be  decided  by  the  vote  to  which  you  are  invited  to  come 
by  the  amendment  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman.  Well,  now,  I  offer  this 
challenge.  I  never  said  that  it  was  on  the  experience  of  the  tariff' 
for  three  years  I  had  come  to  a  change  of  opinion.  I  said  this — 
that  during  three  years  I  have  seen  coincident  with  abundance  and 
low  prices  great  prosperity ;  I  have  seen  great  contentment ;  I  have 
seen  the  diminution  of  crime  ;  I  have  seen  the  abatement  of  all 
social  disorders ;  I  have  seen  good  health ;  I  have  seen  increased 
commerce  ;  and  that  experience  of  three  years  has  convinced  me 
that  cheapness  and  plenty  are  at  the  foundation  of  your  prosperity 
(loud  cheers).  I  did  not  take  the  credit  of  this  to  the  tariff — I  said 
all  I  claimed  for  the  tariff  was  this, — that,  coincident  with  these 
great  blessings,  there  have  been  constant  relaxations  of  duties  pro- 
tective and  prohibitory ;  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  raise  an  ob- 
jection to  continued  relaxations  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  past 
(cheers).  This  is  the  challenge  I  offer,  not  connected  with  the  tariff 
of  the  last  three  years  alone,  but  with  respect  to  the  whole  series  of 
your  relaxations  of  prohibitory  duties — show  me  one  relaxation,  one 
removal  of  prohibition  which  has  not  contributed  to  the  advantage 
of  the  great  body  of  the  consumers  of  this  country  (loud  cheers). 
Nay,  I  go  further, — I  say,  speaking  of  all  great  relaxations,  show  me 
one  removal  of  prohibition,  one  relaxation  of  protective  duties, 
which  has  not  at  an  early  period  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the 
producer  (cheers).  I  say  I  will  show  you  that  every  removal  of  pro- 
hibition has  contributed  not  only  to  the  general  interest,  to  the 
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wnrchase  tPthe  consumer — a  paramount  consideration,  but  proved  to 
be  at  IIM  nme  time  perfectly  consistent  with  the  prosperity  and  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  producer  (loud  cheers).  I  haVe  been  ashamed 
to  read  some  of  the  petitions  which  have  been  presented  on  this 
subject  of  Protection.  There  is  a  petition  presented  from  ship- 
owners !  (cheers).  The  petitioners  represent  that  they  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  shipping  ;  and,  in  conclusion, 
they  '*  invoke  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  to  check  all  further  rash 
experiments  on  British  navigation,  and  as  an  earnest  of  its 
sympathy  with  a  branch  of  commerce  indissoiubly  connected  with 
national  defence,  they  implore  your  Honourable  House  to  reject 
the  proposition  for  reducing  the  duty  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  timber  from  25s.  to  15*.,  as  proposed  by  her  Majesty's 
Government."  From  shipowners !  From  the  builders  of  ships  ! 
And  then  with  the  prayer  to  check  all  further  rash  experiments ! 
What  has  been  the  issue  of  the  rash  experiment  you  made 
in  ]842?  You  found  then  a  discriminating  duty  of  45«.,  which 
you  reduced  to  2os.  Have  you  destroyed  the  Canada  trade  ? 
Has  that  'rash  experiment  been  destructive  to  the  ship-owners  ? 
You  reduced -the  duty  on  Canada  timber  to  nothing;  on  Baltic 
timber  you  reduced  the  discriminating  duty  from  45*.  to  5*. 
At  the  port  of  Liverpool  the  average  tonnage  in  the  British 
North  American  trade  for  1 1  years  preceding  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  was  153,000  tons ;  and  since  you  removed  the  duty  on  Canadian 
timber,  the  average  has  been  194,000  tons  of  shipping  employed  at 
Liverpool  in  the  Canada  trade.  On  the  average  of  seven  years  be- 
fore the  reduction  of  duty  5,749,000  loads  of  pines  were  imported  ;  in 
1844  the  quantity  brought  from  Canada  amounted  to  6,211,000  loads  ; 
and  in  1845  to  6,470,000  loads.  Yet  the  ship-owners  call  on  you  to 
refiise  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  timber,  as  they  called  on  you  to 
refuse  a  reduction  formerly  from  45*.  to  25*.  And  now  what  is  the 
ground  of  complaint  ?  There  is  one  branch  of  the  timber  trade  which 
has  this  year  been  very  scantily  supplied  with  those  woods  adapted 
for  the  construction  of  ships  of  the  first  class.  So  trifling  has  been 
the  supply,  that  at  the  present  moment  this,  one  of  the  greatest  mari- 
time ports  of  the  world,  is  in  the  anomalous  position  of  not  having 
in  stock  a  single  log  of  foreign  wood — of  Baltic  timber — suitable  for 
ship-building.  We  propose  to  give  additional  facilities  for  bringing 
Baltic  timber  to  this  country,  in  order  that  good  ships  may  be  built ; 
and,  concurrent  with  this,  will  be  the  increase  of  the  Canada  trade. 
And  why  ?  Just  because  the  admission  of  foreign  timber  will  give  a 
stimulus  to  other  branches  of  the  trade,  as  the  admission  of  Baltic  tim- 
ber at  a  reduced  rate  formerly  occasioned  an  increased  demand  for 
Canadian  timber.  But  you  have  a  deficiency  in  that  particular 
article  which  will  build  ships  that  shall  endure  for  12  years;  and 
these  were  the  circumstances  under  which  you  have  the  modest  pro- 
posal made  to  leave  the  discriminating  duty  at  its  present  amount  of 
25*.,  instead  of  reducing  it  to  15*. ;  and  that  is  what  the  ship-owners 
of  all  things  ask  as  essential  so  their  interests  (cheers).  My  Hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool  made  a  long  speech,  in  which  he 
referred  especially  to  our  colonial  policy.  Ht  alleged  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  sweep  away  the  revenue  by  improvident  reductions.     On  the 
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contrary,  I  am  drawing  a  just  distinction  between  duties  for  Protec* 
tion  and  duties  for  revenue.  I  hope  for  an  increased  revenue  with 
increased  prosperity  and  increased  consumption.  I  know  the  great 
interests  involved  in  our  colonies.  Had  I  proposed  that  the  discri- 
minating duty  on  sugar  or  on  coffee  should  be  reduced,  the  charge 
would  have  been  intelligible.  But  the  whole  of  our  policy  has  been 
to  diminish  Protection.  You  have  reduced  the  duty  on  what  you  take 
from  the  colonies ;  you  have  reduced  the  duties  upon  your  own  commo- 
dities introduced  into  the  colonies.  What  did  you  do  in  1842?  You 
said  to  the  colonies,  ^The  time  is  come  for  relaxing  the  duties  which 
restricted  your  market.  You  have  no  access  to  slave  labour.  Well ; 
but  we  permit  you  to  get  supplies  of  labour  from  other  countries;  and 
we  reduce  the  duty  on  coffee  when  we  make  new  regulations  as  to 
sugar.**  Has  that  injured  the  colonies  ?  It  was  a  wrong  to  the  colo- 
nies to  say  that  their  attachment  to  the  mother  country  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  such  ties.  I  propose  prudently  to  proceed  in  the 
path  which  has  led  to  prosperity  hitherto  and  gradually  to  remove 
some  of  those  protective  duties.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Nottingham  was  particularly  severe  upon  the  removal  of  protect 
tive  duties  on  papers.  I  really  don*t  know  why  there  should  be  such 
a  complaint.  There  is  an  Excise  duty  of\d.  per  square  yard  on  papers 
fabricated  in  this  country  ;  and  I  propose  that  there  shall  be  a  duty 
on  foreign  paper  just  400  per  cent,  above  the  domestic  duty.  I  pro- 
pose that  as  British  pays  \d,,  foreign  should  pay  2d.  per  yard.  I 
know  it  is  said  our  patterns  are  inferior  to  the  foreign.  But,  depend 
upon  it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  physical  constitution  of  Englishmen 
to  prevent  them  from  drawing  as  good  patterns.  The  Hon.  Gentle- 
man said,  when  you  look  out  at  the  window  you  will  see  a  vast  num. 
ber  of  paper-makers,  carriage-makers,  and  others,  and  all  crying 
out  that  they  are  ruined  by  those  reductions.  Why,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  alteration  made  in  prohibitory  or  protective  duties 
where  the  same  argument  has  not  been  heard.  I  know  it  was  used 
when  the  tariff  was  altered  in  1842.  We  proposed  to  admit  foreign 
potatoes  at  a  moderate  rate  of  duty.  The  potato  growers  of  York- 
shire said,  *^  We  shall  be  ruined.**  In  1842  a  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  hops  from  £8  1]«.  to  £4  10«.  What  quantity  came  in  at  the 
latter  rate  ?  Two  hundred  weight.  I  have  proposed  that  there 
tfihall  be  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  £1  10«.  A  deputation  of  hop- 
growe^rs  were  with  me  the  other  day,  and  said  they  would  be  ruined. 
I  referreu!  to  the  prophecy  they  had  made  in  1842,  and  showed  them 
that  the  whoJe  quantity  introduced  was  not  more  than  those  2  cwt. 
When  Mr.  HusJ^isson  proposed  an  alteration  of  the  silk  duties,  that 
great  authority,  '^ie.  Baring  (Lord  Ashburton)  resisted  the  reduction, 
and  said,  "  There  i^^ere  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  honest  men 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  world  of  political  economy,  but  who,  be- 
cause some  very  wise  i-nen  had  sprung  up  of  late,  were  to  be  robbed 
of  the  earnings  of  thejr  patient  labours.  There  was  to  be  only  a 
duty  of  30  per  cent  protection  against  foreign  competition.  Would 
the  House  consent  to  Bt  measure  which  must  have  the  effect  of  driv- 
ing all  the  workmen  connected  with  it  to  the  poor-rates  for  subsist. 
ence  ?  When  the  F/iench  manufocturer  maintained — as  he  (Mr. 
Baring)  contended  ho  would — ^his  superiority,  what  would  become  of 
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his  (Mr.  Huskisson^s)  principles  then  ?  How  was  he  to  reconcile 
himself  to  the  operation  of  a  system  which  would  drive  to  utter  ruin 
and  starvation  the  hundreds  of  thousands  engaged  in  the  silk  trade 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ?"  One  gentleman  improved  upon 
that,  and  said — "  As  for  unbending,  hard-hearted  metaphysicians" — 
bis  language  reminds  me  of  some  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon 
another  Minister  (laughter) — "  they  exceeded  the  devil  himself  in 
point  of  malignity  and  contempt  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  ?" 
Mr.  Huskisson  replied  in  these  terms : — "  I  have  been  assailed  and 
distressed  by  ungenerous  appeals  to  my  feelings,  calling  upon  me  to 
commune  with  my  conscience  and  my  God,  and  to  say  whether  I  am 
under  no  visitations  of  compunction  and  remorse.  Good  God  !  that 
man  must  have  a  heart  of  stone  who  can  witness  without  sympathy 
and  pain  the  distress  which  now  exists  among  our  manufacturers.  I 
hope  I  am  not  wanting  in  the  duties  and  feelings  of  a  man.  I  have 
also  a  duty  to  perform  as  a  Minister — to  trace  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent calamities,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  recurrence."  He 
therefore  persevered;  he  removed  the  duty ;  and  what  was  the  result? 
Were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  silk  manufacturers  thrown  out  of 
employment  ?  Have  the  poor-rates  been  burdened  for  their  subsis- 
tence ?  Have  we  been  unable  to  compete  with  foreigners  ?  In  the 
decennial  period  ending  in  1823,  the  quantity  of  silk  entered  for 
home  consumption  was  19,409,0231b. ;  for  the  ten  years  ending  1833, 
39,68 1,248 lb.,  immediately  after  the  reduction  of  the  duty :  for 
the  ten  years  ending  1843,  52,007,1181b.  The  aggregate  annual 
consumption  of  the  successive  decennial  periods  was  1,940,0001b., 
for  the  ten  years  ending  1823 ;  8,968,r241b.  for  the  ten  years  ending 
1833  ;  5,200,71  lib.  for  the  ten  years  ending  1843,  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  duty  having  taken  place  in  1842, — whereas  now  the  consump- 
tion, which  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1823  was  1, 940,9021b.,  is  now 
(for  the  single  year  1844)  6,-208,0211b.  Which  is  the  true  philan- 
thropist? Is  it  the  man  who  cries  out  against  the  admission  of 
French  papers  ?  Was  it  the  man  who  cried  out  against  the  admis- 
sion of  French  silks?  Or,  was  it  the  Minister  who  said,  '*  Good  God! 
don't  suppose  I  do  not  sympathise  with  distress.  Don^t  load  me  with 
the  repjoach  of  causing  ruin  to  thousands  when  I  am  endeavouring  to 
benefit  them."  I  have  seen  Spitalfields  at  the  point  of  starvation ; 
let  me  trace  the  causes  of  such  calamities,  and  try  whether  by  bring- 
ing in  the  free  air  of  competition,  I  cannot  diminish  or  remove  the 
sources  of  such  calamities.  But  have  you  been  imable  to  compete 
with  France  ?  Whv,  vou  have  sent  more  silk  manufactures  into  that 
very  country  which  has  Lyons  at  the  head  of  the  silk  trade,  you  sent 
more  silk  manufactures  into  France  last  year  than  you  exported  to 
the  whole  world  beside  in  the  years  in  which  you  were  under  the  sys- 
tem of  restriction  (cheers).  I  could  go  through  the  whole  of  these 
details.  I  could  go  through  timber,  through  silk,  through  other  and 
inferior  articles ;  but  let  we  take  only  one,  the  article  of  foreign 
feathers.  It  seems  a  small  article,  but  with  respect  to  it  I  confess  I 
was  struck  with  the  result,  and  you  must  recollect  that  your  whole 
trade  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  small  articles  (hear,  hear).  In  the 
year  1842  we  reduced  the  duty  on  foreign  feathers;  at  that  time  a 
manufacturer  of  those  articles  in  which  feathers  are  used,  came  to 
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spite  of  all  your  legislative  precaution,  may  again  recur;  and  let  me 
rcTive  in  you  the  recollection  of  those  years — the  memory  of  the 
winter  of  1841  and  1842,  never  can  be  effaced  from  my  mind  (hear, 
hear).  Recollect  the  course  we  then  pursued,  when  on  every  occa- 
sion on  which  the  Sovereign  met  her  Parliament,  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  privations  and  sufferings 
of  the  people,  accompanied  by  the  warmest  admiration  of  the  patience 
and  fortitude  with  which  those  sufferings  were  borne.  Those  times 
may  recur ;  the  years  of  plenteousness  may  pass  away,  the  years  of 
dearth  may  succeed;  and  if  they  do  come,  and  if  it  should  be  our 
duty  again  to  express  our  sympathy  with  suffering,  and  again  to  ex- 
hort to  fortitude,  I  do  ask  every  man  who  hears  me  to  commune  with 
his  own  heart  and  ask  himself  this  question—"  If  these  calamities 
do  occur,  if  we  must  express  sympathy  with  suffering,  if  we  must  re- 
peat the  exhortation  to  fortitude,  will  it  not  be  a  consolation  that  we 
have  relieved  ourselves  from  the  heavy  responsibility  of  regulating 
the  supply  of  human  food  ?  Will  not  our  expression  of  sympathy 
be  more  consolatory,  our  exhortation  to  fortitude  more  impressive, 
if  we  can  at  the  same  time  say,  and  say  with  pride,  in  that  time  of 
comparative  prosperity,  urged  by  no  necessity,  yielding  to  no  cla- 
mour, we  anticipated  this  difficulty,  and  removed  every  impediment 
to  the  free  circulation  of  the  bounties  of  creation  ?  (cheers).  Will  it 
not  be  a  great  and  laa^ipg  consolation  to  us  to  be  enabled  to  say  to  a 
suffering  people, ir-^These  are  the  chastisements  of  an  all-wise  and 
beneficent  Providence  sent  for  some  great  and  humane  purpose,  to 
abate  our  p^d4E^proba|>ly,  to  convince  us  of  our  nothingness,  or  to 
waken  in  us  a  sense  of  our  dependence  upon  God:  they  are  to  be 
borne  without  murmuring;**  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  think  that 
the  dispensations  of  Providence  have  not  been  aggravated  by  human 
institutions  preventing  to  the  people  the  supply  of  food  I  [The 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  sat  down  amid  loud  cheers.] 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Manners  the  debate  was  adjourned 
to  next  day. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  17. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  which  had  been  last  night  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  was  resumed  by 

Lord  J.  Manners,  who  said, — I  well  know  the  disadvantages 
under  which  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  momentous  dis- 
cussion  that  has  now  during  so  many  nights  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  any  Member  must  address  this  House  who  enlists  him- 
self neither  under  the  blue  banner  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Bristol, 
nor  under  the  opposite  banner  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Stockport. 
I  doubt  not  that  the  House  agrees  with  me  in  thinking,  that  both 
those  Hon.  Members  are  most  anxious  to  promote  that  which  they 
conceive  to  be  the  true  interest  of  the  country,  and  that  each  of  them 
strives  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  produce  concord  amongst  those 
conflicting  elements  upon  the  favourable  combination  of  which  they 
conceive  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country  to  depend. 
Feeling,  then,  for  those  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  present  dis. 
cussion,  sentiments  of  unfeigried  respect,  I  will  not  summon  to  my 
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aid  any  of  the  angry  feelings  which  out  of  doors  may  have  animated 
debates  upon  this  subject,  but  rather  by  an  application  of  calmer 
judgment  confine  myself  within  those  narrow  limits  which  an  im- 
partial and  dispassionate  view  of  the  question  would  naturally  pre- 
scribe. I  cannot,  in  entering  upon  the  actual  discussion  of  the 
question  before  us,  avoid  observing,  that  many  persons  seem  struck 
with  the  prevailing  idea  that  we  ought  to  consider  the  supply  of  food 
for  the  people  as  a  matter  of  political  economy.  Now,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  some  very  able  writers  upon  this  subject  have  held 
a  very  different  opinion.  I  will  not  quote  Adam  Smith  or  Ricardo, 
but  I  will  allude  to  a  foreigner  of  a  very  high  authority,  the  weight 
of  which  ought,  I  think,  to  be  more  generally  acknowledged.  The 
great  writer  of  whom  I  speak  is  the  Count  of  Milan.  In  a  very 
valuable  work  of  his,  he  remarks,  that  statesmen  ought  to  separate 
the  subject  of  food  for  the  people  from  all  questions  of  a  merely  com- 
mercial nature.  Men,  he  observed,  could  do  without  wine  or  oil,  but 
the  first  necessary  of  life — that  which  was  essential  to  human  exist' 
ence — ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  commercial 
intercourse.  From  this  subject  he  addressed  himself  to  that  of  the 
English  Corn  Laws,  expressing  such  an  opinion  on  them  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  sentiments  already  referred  to.  I  am  sure  (said 
the  Noble  Lord)  I  shall  not  be  considered  presumptuous  in  bringing 
to  my  aid  the  authority  of  a  great  writer  too  little  known,  and  who 
only  requires  to  be  known  in  order  to  be  himm  esteemed.  As  to 
the  course  which  the  Government  are  aboAt  tc^^yjP^e,  we  certainly 
could  not  have  expected  any  other  after  ^if^Wg  n^ar^^tiie  speech  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and,  at  this  iJm#^I4wat  a  loss  to 
see  how  they  could  have  taken  any  other  c'bui^^j^tluiTv'ThRt  which 
they  have  pursued ;  but  how  different  would  have  o^ltf^  "the^osition 


of  Ministers  if  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  opened  ^^.porct  dioring 

Kafl  Jmd 
them,  to  use  his  own  metaphor,  that  he  would  no  longer  sleer  tji^\ 


the  past  winter,  and  if  upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament  he  had  ;^4 


ship  in  the  same  course  ;  then  he  might  have  well  vindicated  trj*  ful^*  j^ 
performance  of  his  duty,  but  unfortunately  it  would  seem  that>''the   i^ 


Members  of  his  Cabinet  were  not  prepared  to  support  him.  *  *^ 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  reasons  which  he  gave  for  taking  O^ 
an  opposite  course ;  but  I  ask  what  confidence  can  be  placed  in  a 
Government  which,  not  doing  in  1845  what  they  admit  they  ought 
to  have  done,  and  who  are  agreed  with  us  as  to  the  remedy  which 
they  ought  to  have  applied,  yet,  in  defending  their  own  laches,  turn 
round  and  follow  the  course  which  now  gives  occasion  to  the  present 
discussion  ?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
proposes  an  enormous  revolution,  but  at  the  same  time  he  stated  very 
unfairly  the  argument  against  the  resumption  of  the  Com  Laws  after 
the  opening  of  the  ports.  He  asked,  did  we  wish  for  a  guarantee 
that  the  Corn  Law  should  be  restored  after  the  opening  of  the  ports  ? 
I  am  sure  that  neither  I  nor  any  Member  of  this  House  thought  that 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  could  give  any  guarantee  that,  after  opening 
the  ports,  he  could  close  them  again  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. Why  even  now,  late  as  I  admit  it  to  be,  far  later  even  than 
if  that  much-derided  Protection  Government  had  been  formed  at 
Christmas,  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  be  in  earnest — if  the  danger 
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be  80  imminent,  the  necessity  so  pressing,  and  the  remedT  so  easy, — 
even  now  the  shortest  and  most  obvious  course  would  be,  before  the 
end  of  the  week,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  to  open  the  ports 
and  suspend  the  Corn  Laws,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  of  England  to  determine  whether  they  should  be  revived 
(hear,  hear).  What  a  lumbering  course  is  that  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  taking !  How  soon  do  you  expect  that  these  great  experi- 
ments upon  every  great  interest  of  the  country  can  be  passed  through 
Parliament ;  with  your  committee  to  inquire  into  the  burdens  upon 
land  (hear,  hear);  your  committee  to  inquire  into  the  probable 
effect  of  this  great  commercial  revolution  upon  your  colonies  (hear, 
hear)  ;  your  committee  to  inquire  into  the  probable  effect  upon  tlvB 
finances  of  the  country,  with  all  the  able,  bitter,  unreserved,  and  un- 
swerving hostility  which  you  have  excited  against  your  proposal,  wbat 
chance  have  you  of  this  measure  being  immediately  passed  through 
Parliament  ?  (hear,  hear.)  And  now  as  to  the  subject  of  the  guarantee. 
I  have  shown  you  how  unfairly  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  met  that 
argument,  and,  taunted  as  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House 
were  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  I  must  tell  him  fairly  that  I  do  not 
think  that  any  man  in  England  would  for  the  future  ask  the  Right 
Hoi>.  Baronet  for  a  guarantee  upon  the  Corn  Laws  or  anything  else 
(hear,  hear).  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  inaugurated  with  much 
pomp  and  solemnity  that  great  corner-stone  upon  which  the  social 
edifice  is  now  to  be  raised  ;  but  I  think  the  very  first  stroke  which  the 
illustrious  founder  applied  to  it  shivered  it  in  pieces,  and  made  it 
lie  there  a  mass  of  shapeless  and  self-contradictory  atoms  (hear, 
hear);  for  he  has  told  us  he  does  not  expect  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  will  diminish  the  price  of  agricultural  produce;  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War,  improving  upon  that 
text,  delivered  to  us  a  most  eloquent  homily  to  show  not  only  that 
the  price  of  provisions  would  not  fall,  but  that  probably  there  would 
be  no  importation  of  foreign  produce  whatever  (hear,  hear).  Then, 
I  say,  apart  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Free  Trade,  no  case  is 
made  out  by  the  Government  for  proposing  to  this  Parliament  so 
sweeping  and  tremendous  a  revolution  in  our  whole  commercial 
system,  and  that  I  feel  myself  perfectly  justified  in  voting  with  my 
Noble  Friend  the  member  for  Shropshire  for  an  appeal  to  the 
constituencies  of  England  (hear),  and  if  I  am  told,  as  I  may  be, 
that  for  my  own  case  an  appeal  to  the  electors  of  Newark  will  be 
sufficient,  my  answer  is,  that  I  wish  not  for  an  appeal  to  the  electors 
of  Newark,  but  to  the  constituencies  of  the  country  (hear).  Having 
said  this,  I  will  also  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  is  not  the  best  that  could  be  made.  I  think  it  is  open 
to  many  of  the  objections  I  have  urged  against  it ;  and  moreover 
that  it  cannot  be  called  a  measure  of  Free  Trade.  I  doubt  whether 
it  can  even  be  called  a  scheme  of  free  imports,  when  on  the  one 
hand  there  is  Protection,— call-  it  by  whatever  name  you  please. 
Protection  or  revenue  duty, — left  on  a  great  number  of  manufactured 
articles,  and  on  the  other  you  maintain  a  prohibition  against  growing 
tobacco,  and  that  enormous  burden  of  the  malt-tax,  a  great  part  of 
which  n^st  be  taken  as  a  burden  upon  land  (hear,  hear).  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  any  observations  I  could  make  would  not  be  of  the 
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Bliglite«t  avail  here,  or  elsewhere;  still  I  am  anxious  to  place,  as 
well  as  I  can,  upon  record  the  opinions  I  entertain  upon  this  subject 
(hear,  hear).  And  it  does  seem  to  me,  with  all  due  deference  to 
what  has  been  said  by  those  who  take  strong  views  on  this  question 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  that  a  measure  that  would  admit  com 
the  produce  of  the  colonies  and  Indian  corn  duty  free,  and  other 
foreign  corn  at  a  moderate  fixed  duty,  would  place  the  Com  Laws 
on  a  basis  satisfactory  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  this  country, 
would  bind  by  ties  of  mutual  interest  our  vast  colonial  empire  to 
the  mother  country,  and  afford  a  moderate  security  against,  it  may 
be,  the  unnecessary  fears  of  the  English  farmer  (hear,  hear).  I 
must,  however,  beg  to  refer  the  House  to  a  remarkable  document, 
which  has  been  lately  submitted  to  the  public  from  one  of  the 
largest  houses  in  Manchester,  Messrs.  Fergusson  and  Taylor,  in 
which  they  say  that  the  best  policy  is  to  develope  domestic  agri- 
culture, and  that,  although  high  Protective  duties  are  alike  the 
bane  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  still  moderate  duties  ought  to  be 
maintained.  Now,  that  is  not  the  production  of  a  central  Protection 
society,  or  even  of  any  old  supporters  of  a  fixed  duty — but  it  comes 
with  all  the  weight  and  authority  of  persons  most  dteply  and 
altogether  interested  in  the  property  of  Manchester,  and  in  English 
manufactures;  and,  I  say,  that  opinions  and  language  such  as  this, 
backed  up  as  they  are  by  the  expressed  opinions  of  a  gentleman  so 
eminent  in  the  commercial  world  as  the  Hon.  Member  for  Hun- 
tingdon, are  not  to  be  pooh-poohed  away  by  an  idle  sneer  (hear, 
hear).  And,  I  must  tell  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  at  any  rate,  that 
it  will  not  do  to  tell  the  Commons  of  England  that  a  fixed  duty 
cannot  be  thought  of,  because,  some  time  ago,  he  said  he  never 
would  support  it  (hear,  hear).  Well,  then,  although  I  am  anxious 
that  another  Parliament  should  have  the  opportunity  of  considering 
and  sanctioning  some  such  scheme  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
I  do  most  earnestly  and  heartily  deprecate  any  such  rash  and  hasty 
interference  with  the  great  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  this 
system  of  Protection.  I  do  deprecate  any  rash  interference  with 
those  great  interests  in  consequence  of  which,  or  in  spite  of  which, 
if  you  please,  manufactures  have  made  great,  and  almost  miraculous 
strides, — under  which,  or  against  which,  if  you  please,  agriculture 
has  made  such  vast  progress,  that  foreigners,  if  not  persons  in  our 
own  country,  are  astounded  at  it;  and,  above  all,  do  I  deprecate 
that  this  House  should,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet, 
repress  the  affections,  the  sympathies,  and  associations  of  those 
great  mral  classes  to  whom,  in  times  of  danger  and  distress,  the 
Sovereigns  of  England  have  been  ever  wont  to  look  up,  and  not  in 
vain,  for  ready  obedience,  unswerving  bravery,  and  uncompromising 
fidelity  (cheers).  For  these  reasons,  and  as  I  do  not  fear,  nor  4o  I 
hope  much  from  free  trade,  but  as  I  am  anxious  to  see  this  great 
question  settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  I  give  my  most  hearty  vote  in  favour  of  Protection, 
and  my  most  determined  opposition  to  the  proposition  that  this 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  Corn  Laws,  with  a  view  to  their  repeal  (cheers). 

Captain  Layaro  said,  after  the  argumentative  speech  of  the 
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Right  Hon.  Baronet,  he  should  have  thought  the  Hon.  Qentlemen 
who  were  sitting  on  the  other  side  helow  the  gangway  (the  Protec- 
tion benches)  would  not  hesitate  upon  going  into  committee  upon 
this  subject.  He  had  heard  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  Hon. 
Oentlemen  opposite  who  were  supporters  of  Protection  ;  but  he 
thought  that  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  completely 
taken  the  wind  out  of  all  their  sails  by  his  speech  last  night.  He 
believed  that  all  who  read  that  speech,  though  they  might  not  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it,  would  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  talked  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
this  empire,  and  of  the  height  of  prosperity  at  which  the  country 
had  arrived,  as  if  it  was  attributable  to  the  Corn  Laws.  He  entirely 
denied  that  those  laws  had  had  the  effect  of  rendering  this  country 
great  and  glorious.  The  Com  Laws  had  been  the  difficulty  of 
England  ;  she  had  been  a  great  and  glorious  nation  not  on  account 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  in  spite  of  them  (hear,  hear).  He  really 
did  not  understand  what  the  Noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down 
(Lord  J.  Manners)  intended  to  do.  From  a  letter  that  Noble  Lord 
had  addressed  to  his  constituents,  he  was  led  to  believe  that, 
although  he  considered  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet^s  proposal  a  just 
one,  he  intended  to  vote  against  it.  The  Noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Liverpool  (Lord  Sandon)  had  taken  a  different  course,  for  while 
he  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  measure,  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  support  it.  The  Noble  Lord  (Lord  Sandon)  who  attacked 
the  measure  of  the  Government,  while  he  promised  them  his  vote, 
reminded  him  of  a  circumstance  that  occurred  some  years  ago  at 
Huntingdon.  A  person  in  that  town  had  a  vote,  which  he  gave  in 
&vour  of  the  successful  candidate  at  an  election.  The  M.P., 
actuated  by  motives  of  gratitude,  obtained  for  his  supporter  the 
situation  of  a  chorister  at  Canterbury,  but  when  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  he  was  found  to  have  no  voice ;  and  some  one 
who  was  gifted  with  the  genius  of  poetry,  though  not  in  so  high  a 
degree  as  the  Hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  M.  Milnes),  put  th» 
story  into  rhyme,  which  ran  thus  : — 

" '  A  singinf;  man,  and  cannot  siufi^! 
"  *  No  need  to  thank  your  patron's  bounty; 
*' '  Excuse  me,  Sir,  if  I  can't  sinpr, 
" '  My  voice  is  in  another  county.'  " 

(laughter).  So  it  was  with  the  Noble  Member  for  Liverpool.  He 
made  a  speech  in  favour  of  Protection,  but  his  voice,  though  not  in 
another  county,  was  in  another  direction.  He  (Captain  Layard) 
thought  it  would  have  been  quite  as  well  if  the  two  Noble  Lords 
had  paired  off  without  making  any  speech  on  the  subject.  As  it  was 
they  had  a  speech  on  each  side  and  a  vote  on  each  side  (laughter). 
He  (Captain  Layard)  had  voted  with  the  Hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers)  in  favour  of  his  motion  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  when,  not  more  than  a  hundred  Members  went 
out  with  him.  He  (Captain  Layard)  at  that  time  foretold  that 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  become  a  Free 
Trader.  He  (Captain  Layard)  had  some  time  since  compared 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  to  an  Opera  dancer,  and  had  said  he 
thought  that  Right  Hon.   Gentleman    would    continue  coquetting 
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with  Free  Trade  till  he  opened  his  arms  and  clasped  the  reality  (a 
laugh).  He  thought  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  got  the  reality 
now  (laughter).  But  though  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  had  but  recently  become  a  Free  Trader,  everybody  admitted 
that  he  acted  from  the  most  honest  and  conscientious  convictions 
(hear)  hear).  Indeed,  many  considerations  might  naturally  have 
influenced  him  to  adopt  a  totally  different  course  (hear).  It  was 
true  that  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  was  open  to  the  charge  brought 
against  him  by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Disraeli ),and  it 
was  an  accusation  to  which  he  (Captain  Layard)  would  be  proud  to 
plead  guilty.  The  charge  made  by  that  Hon.  Member  was,  that  the 
Aight  Hon.  Baronet  had  sacrificed  party  feelings  forthegood,theglory, 
the  happiness  of  his  country  (hear,bear,and  loud  cheers).  He  believed 
that  that  measure  would  tend  materially  to  benefit  the  country;  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  made  as  great  a  sacrifice  as  any  man  could 
do  to  promote  that  object.  He  must  say,  for  his  own  part,  that  he 
both  honoured  and  admired  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  for  his  conduct 
(hear,  hear).  He  had  never,  during  the  time  he  had  occupied  a  seat 
in  that  House,  given  any  vote  with  so  much  satisfaction  as  that 
which  he  intended  to  record  in  favour  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet^s 
proposal,  because  he  believed  the  effect  of  the  measure  would  be  to 
benefit  our  own  country,  while  it  would  prove  one  of  the  strongest 
links  in  binding  together  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  unity  and  peace 
^cheers). 

Mr.  R.  Palmer  said,  although,  after  so  lengthened  a  discussion, 
he  could  not  expect  that  he  should  be  able  to  add  anything  new  to 
the  arguments  which  had  been  already  advancetl  with  so  much  force 
and  ability  by  several  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  he 
wished  to  express  the  opinions  of  those  whom  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent  (hear,  hear),  and  with  whom  he  entirely  concurred,  on  this 
important  subject.      Those  individuals  were  waiting  with  the  most 
intense  anxiety  to  know  the  result  of  the  deliberations  in  that  House, 
believing  as  they  did  that  upon  the  result  of  those  deliberations  de- 
pended either  their  future  prosperity  or  their  permanent  distress. 
It  was  almost  unnecessary  for  him  to  represent  to  the  House  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  the  country  upon  this  subject.     They  had 
seen  that  numerous  meetings  had  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
country — indeed  in  almost  every  county — since  the  Ministerial  mea- 
sures had  been  announced ;  and  he  believed  that  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed  at  those  meetings  were,  almost  without  exception,  unani- 
mously condemnatory  of  those  measures.      Persons  in  the  country 
connected  with  agriculture  had  never  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet — who  had  for  so  long  a  time  advocate**^ 
the  principle  of  Protection,  and  who  had  frequently  and  most-'dbly 
argued  the  question  in  that  House — turning  round  alm^sH  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  (hear,  hear),  and  advocate  a  con tra»<  course.     He 
considered  that  they  were  justified  in  that  opinioij]rby  the  speeches 
which  had  been  delivered  at  various  times  by  the  Rtight  Hon.  Baronet. 
The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  in  his  first  speech  hf^d  mentioned  among 
other  effects  of  the  new  tariff,  that  a  great  rijtse  had  taken  place  in 
caUle  and  meat,  notwithstanding  the  anticipndtions  of  a  fall  in  their 
value.     His  Hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  So-  mer8et(Mr.  W.  Mil<»^ 
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had  stated  that  this  rise  in  price  was  attributable  to  several  canses, 
and  had  shown  that  it  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff.  He  (Mr.  Palmer)  thought  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  could  not  take  credit  for  the  rise 
in  price ;  for  his  tariff  was  introduced  with  the  professed  object  of 
reducing  the  price  of  food,  and  the  fact  that  the  prices  had  risen 
showed  the  incorrectness  of  his  anticipations  (hear,  hear).  £ven  ad- 
mitting that  the  benefits  expected  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  would 
result  from  his  former  alterations  of  the  law,  he  (Mr.  Palmer)  thought 
that  would  be  a  strong  argument  for  leaving  things  as  they  were,  with- 
out any  further  meddling  (hear,  hear).  The  constant  alteration  of 
the  law  caused  more  difficulty  and  distress  among  the  agriculturists 
than  the  effect  of  unfavourable  seasons.  The  change  of  1842  pro- 
duced very  great  inconvenience  among  the  farmers,  and  just  when 
they  were  beginning  to  recover  themselves  and  to  obtain  remunerating 
prices,  they  were  again  thrown  into  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety 
by  the  measure  now  proposed.  The  Noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  had  some  time  since  uttered  an  expression  which  had  since 
been  frequently  repeated, — that  Protection  was  the  bane  of  agricul- 
ture. Now  he  (Mr.  Palmer)  would  ask  any  one  to  compare  the  state 
of  the  farming  districts  with  what  they  were  ten  years  ago,  and  to 
say  whether  there  was  not  now  a  much  larger  amount  of  capital  em. 
ployed  in  agricultural  operations  than  was  the  case  at  that  period, 
and  whether  the  soil  had  not  been  placed  in  much  higher  cultivation? 
And  yet  this  had  been  effected  under  the  operation  of  that  principle 
of  Protection  which  the  Noble  Lord  had  called  the  bane  of  agricul- 
culture.  He  considered  that  one  great  reason  for  supporting  the 
principle  of  Protection  was,  that  this  country  might  be,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  independent  of  foreign  supplies.  He  (Mr.  Palmer)  was 
not  one  who  would  cast  blame  or  throw  imputation  on  any  gentleman 
who  should  think  it  necessary  to  change  their  opinions  or  course  of 
conduct  from  conviction,  and  after  full  consideration  of  the  subject; 
but  when  he  saw  a  statesman  like  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  as  the 
Government,  who  was  no  novice  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and 
must  have  made  these  subjects  the  study  of  his  life — when  he  saw  a 
gentleman  of  his  ability  and  experience  overthrowing  all  his  former 
arguments,*  and  abandoning  his  former  principles  (hear,  hear) — 
when  he  heard  that  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  admitting  that 
the  arguments  held  by  the  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite  for 
BO  many  years  were  right,  and  that  he  after  a  few  years'  experi- 
ence, was  convinced  that  he  were  wrong ;  and  when  he  (Mr.  Palmer) 
heard  the  complimentary  language  addressed  to  the  head  of  that  body 
tich  went  by  the  name  of  the  League,  he  must  say  that  his  confi- 
deinMLJn  the  Minister  was  shaken  (hear,  hear).  For  his  part,  having 
no  sucnT^N^yic^ion  forced  on  his  mind,  entertaining  an  opinion  both  of 
the  justice  aiM^xp^diency  of  maintaining,  as  well  for  agriculture  as 
for  other  branchei  ^^  native  industry,  the  same  amount  of  Protection 
as  was  secured  to  f{|c™  ^7  ^^®  existing  law,  and  seeing  no  sufficient 
reason  for  the  propof^^  change,  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  must  ex- 
cuse him  (Mr.  PalmV)  ^^  ^®  declined  to  follow  him  in  the  path 
through  which  he  wislfcd  to  lead  them  (hear,  hear).  They  had  been 
told  the  other  night  b}\  the  Righ(  Hon.  Secretary  at  War,  that  this 
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was  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
landed  interest  to  seize  ;  and  that  they  now  had  an  opportunity 
offered  of  settling  the  question  with  honour.  He  (Mr.  Palmer) 
could  not  conceiv.e  that  he  could  maintain  his  own  honour  at  the  ex- 
pense of  political  consistency  (hear,  hear).  He  held  a  position  in 
that  House  as  independent,  he  believed,  as  any  Hon.  Member.  He 
bad  had  the  honour  to  represent  his  county  now  for  many  years,  and 
he  believed  that  he  had  never  been  asked  for,  and  never  had  given, 
a  single  pledge  or  promise  beyond  that  of  endeavouring  to  discharge 
his  duty  to  his  constituents  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  But  he  thought 
that  with  respect  to  this  question,  on  which  he  had  always  declared 
himself,  that  there  was  an  implied  understanding  between  him  and 
his  constituents  that  he  should  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
maintain  the  law  as  it  now  existed  (hear,  hear).  He  considered  such 
implied  understanding  equally  binding  with  any  pledge,  and  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  maintain  it  towards  his  constituents ;  and,  as  long 
as  he  had  the  honour  of  sitting  in  that  House,  it  should  never  be 
said  that  he  deserted  his  constituents,  or  betrayed  the  interests  com- 
Biitted  to  his  charge  (hear,  hear). 

Sir  C.  Napier  would  fain  have  hoped,  after  the  able  and  heart- 
stirring  and  unanswerable  speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  last 
night,  that  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  have  allowed  the  debate 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  that  evening.  He  was  happy  to  say  that 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  not  given  vent  to  any  of 
that  bitter  and  invective  feeling  which  other  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
same  side  who  had  addressed  the  House  had  sent  forth  against  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet ;  and  he  believed,  if  all  the  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  had  followed  his  example,  they  would  have  carried  more 
weight  in  that  House.  The  great  complaint  against  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  was,  that  he  had  proposed  a  new  Corn  Law,  in  consequence 
of  the  state  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and  the  scarcity  that  was 
likely  to  take  place  there.  Now,  he  did  not  see  why  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  alone  should  be  blamed  by  the  Gentlemen  opposite.  The 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department  had 
changed  his  mind  also,  the  Secretary  at  War  had  very  properly  fol- 
lowed in  their  wake  (laughter),  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
he  believed  had  changed  his  opinions  likewise  (laughter).  These 
Gentlemen  had  all  followed  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government;  and  he  must  say  he  also  wondered  that  Gentlemen 
opposite  did  not  attack  the  Noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  and  Hon. 
Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House,  who  had  maintained  their 
notions  of  a  fixed  duty  just  as  strongly  as  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
did  the  sliding  scale  (hear).  But  those  (lentlemen  who  had  held  by 
a  iBxed  duty,  were  not  attacked  for  changing  their  minds.  And  why 
should  not  Gentlemen  change  if  they  adopted  a  better  course?  He 
was  a  practical  farmer  of  four  years^  standing  (much  laughter).  He 
took  a  farm  in  his  neighbourhood — not  a  vdry  large  one — of  40  acres 
(renewed  laughter).  Gentlemen  might  laugh,  but  what  was  good  for 
40  acres  was  good  for  400  (cheers).  He  took  these  40  acres,  and 
found  it  was  bad  land — what  was  called  in  Hampshire  forest  land. 
His  predecessors  could  grow  nothing ;  the  land  was  foul,  and  had 
never  been  cleaned  out;  like  many  Gentlemen  opposite,  they  went 
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with  the  plough  four  inches  deep,  and  had  men  with  four  horses 
drawing  it.  They  lost  money,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and 
three  or  four  of  them  went  away  ruined.  He  began  to  farm  exactly 
as  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  lost 
£'200  (laughter).  He  began  to  think  this  was  bad  farming,  espe- 
cially when  he  found  that  a  good  fellow  near  him,  who  farmed  10 
acres  of  the  same  land,  had  constantly  fine  crops.  His  land  was  dry ; 
and  though  he  had  no  capital,  he  seemed  to  live  very  well  on  the 
profits  of  his  farm.  He  at  last  said  to  him — **  Old  boy  !  I  wish  you 
would  explain  to  me  how  it  is  that  you,  who  have  no  capital  at  all, 
you,  who  have  only  a  little  pony  and  your  wife  (laughter)  get  so  good 
crops  out  of  your  land."  His  reply  was  that  if  he  (Sir  C.  Napier) 
followed  his  advice,  he  would  soon  have  as  good  crops  as  he  had. 
He  told  him  to  take  the  water  off,  to  clean  out  his  ditches,  clean  his 
fields  well,  and  lay  his  land  over — that  he  should  first  of  all  get  a 
plough,  go  with  it  as  deep  as  he  could,  and  then  go  over  the  furrows 
with  another  plough  cutting  deeply.  He  followed  this  advice,  and 
produced  an  excellent  crop  next  year.  The  land  that  never  pro- 
duced more  than  four  or  five  quarters  of  oats  produced  eleven  quar- 
ters (hear,  hear).  He  continued  to  follow  the  old  man^s  system^  and 
now,  instead  of  the  land  lying  fallow  and  idle,  as  it  all  was  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  had  only  three  acres  that  were  not  growing  crops. 
But  the  Hon.  Gentleman  might  wish  to  know  what  was  growing  on 
the  land.  He  had  one  field  with  turnips  as  large  as  the  head  of  most 
of  the  Gentlemen  in  that  House  (laughter).  He  had  had  his  sheep 
feediifg  upon  these  turnips  for  the  last  two  months.  After  describing 
the  mode  in  which  he  should  feed  his  sheep  after  the  turnips  were 
exhausted,  the  Hon.  and  gallant  Member  strongly  advised  the  agri- 
culturists in  that  House  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  poor  neighbour, 
and  put  in  drains  into  their  ditches,  to  level  their  banks,  which  only 
bred  vermin  and  all  sorts  of  weeds,  to  go  to  Scotland  and  get  jiroper 
implements,  and  let  them  cultivate  their  land  properly,  and  he  was 
sure-there  would  be  no  more  heard  of  the  fear  of  importation  from 
abroad.  He  (Sir  Charles  Napier)  had  taken  up  a  line  of  argument 
a  little  different  from  other  speakers ;  but  the  fact  was,  the  debate 
was  worn  out,  and  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  House  something 
fresh  in  order  to  enlighten  the  agricultural  mind  (laughter). 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  if  he  were  to  consult  only  his  own  feelings,  he 
would  much  rather  have  taken  no  part  in  that  debate.  In  every 
view  that  he  could  regard  the  subject  to  which  it  related,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  brought  forward,  they 
were  painful  and  repulsive  (hear,  hear);  they  brought  personal 
friendships  and  party  predilections  into  direct  collision  with  public 
duty,  and  left  him  only  the  alternative  of  perfect  silence  or  a  con- 
demnation of  those  men  who  for  the  sixteen  years  that  he  had  then 
been  in  public  life  he  had  followed  and  esteemed  (hear,  hear).  The 
conviction,  however,  that  not  only  the  measure  itself,  but,  above  all, 
the  means  by  wh}ch  it  was  about  to  be  carried  would,  more  injuriously 
affect  Ireland  tha)i  any  of  the  united  kingdom  (hear,  hear),  as  well 
as  the  peculiar  cCurse  the  debate  had  taken,  constrained  him  to 
trespass  for  a  short^time  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  (hear, 
hear).     With  few  exceptions  the  discusuon  had  been  kept  up  on 
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that  side  of  the  House,  between  the  former  supporters  of  the 
Government  and  the  Members  of  the  Government,  aided  by  the 
select  number  of  independent  men  who,  "few  and  far  between" 
(hear,  hear),  had  risen  to  say  they  would  vote  for  the  Government, 
while  generally  they  had  made  their  speeches  against  them  (cheers). 
Amongst  those  there  had  been  no  speech  indeed,  with  the  reasoning 
of  which  he  more  entirely  concurred,  than  that  of  his  Noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Liverpool  (Lord  Sandon).  His  Noble  Friend 
described  the  course  taken  by  the  Government  as  unwise,  impolitic, 
and  unjust,  and  the  reasons  which  they  had  adduced  to  sustain  their 
sudden  change  of  opinion  as  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory  (hear) ; 
and  although  his  Noble  Friend  expressed  a  strong  hope,  in  which  he 
(Mr.  Shaw)  cordially  joined,  that  if  the  measure  did  pass,  it  would 
disappoint  both  the  hopes  and  the  fears  that  were  then  entertained 
respecting  it ;  yet  his  Noble  Friend  regarded  it  as  a  most  perilous 
and  uncalled-for  experiment.  He  (Mr.  Shaw)  only  regretted  that 
his  Noble  Friend  and  he  had  come  to  different  conclusions  with  res- 
pect to  their  votes.  And  when  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  alluded  to  Lord  Ashley  and  those  other  Hon.  Members 
who  had  resigned  their  seats,  rather  than  repudiate  their  implied 
engagements  to  their  constituents,  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  no 
right  to  claim  them  as  approving  of  the  course  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
taken  ;  but,  like  his  Noble  Friend  (Lord  Sandon),  they  probably 
considered  that  when  the  great  leader  of  the  Conservative  party 
had  taken  that  course,  and  proposed  a  sweeping  measure  of  Free 
Trade,  that  that  was  entirely  a  new  element  in  the  question ;  that 
it  rendered  the  result  inevitable;  and  that  a  protracted  contest 
would  be  injurious  to  all  parties.  That,  more  or  less,  every  man 
must  see.  But,  with  all  the  esteem  which  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  sincerely 
felt  for  his  Noble  Friend  and  those  Honourable  men,  he  felt  it  to 
be  the  duty  of  every  independent  Member  of  that  House  to  oppose 
what  he  thought  wrong,  and  support  what  was  in  itself  right,  irres- 
pective of  the  acts  of  others,  and  of  consequences  for  which  he 
could  not  fairly  be  held  responsible  (cheers).  True  it  was,  that 
they  must  reckon  on  defeat,  but  was  that  surprising?  A  com- 
paratively little  band  suddenly  separated  from  what  had  been  a 
powerful  and  commanding  body  in  that  House.  The  Noble  Lord 
(Lord  Morpeth)  taunted  them  that  they  were  without  leaders  or  a 
head.  True,  their  leaders  had  not  only  abandoned  them,  but  gone 
over  to  the  enemy  (hear,  hear).  They  were  necessarily  in  some 
amazement  and  confusion — without  concert,  ill-arranged,  and  unor- 
ganized, undisciplined,  unofficered ;  but  yet  undismayed ;  and 
believing  the  cause  in  which  they  had  enlisted  to  be  just,  they  at 
least  would  not  be  deserters  from  it,  and  whether  victory  or  defeat 
awaited  them,  they  were  resolved,  with  God^s  help,  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  end  (loud  cheers).  The  subject  of  the  potato  failure, 
on  which  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  laid  such  pecu- 
liar stress,  had  been,  since  that  speech,  debated  on  a  separate  motion 
by  the  Hon.  and  Learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  O'Connell).  He  (Mr. 
Shaw)  on  that  occasion  had  stated  his  opinion,  that  although  there 
would  be  in  Ireland  a  considerable  aggravation  of  the  usual  perio- 
dical distress  at  the  close  of  the  present  season,  still  that  he  thought 
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▼ery  exaggerated  statements  had  been  put  forth,  and  undue  alarm 
excited  on  the  subject  (hear,  hear).  His  desire  was  to  be  most 
guarded  and  cautious  on  a  question  involving  the  vital  interests  of 
the  suffering  poor  in  Ireland.  But,  while  he  W3uld  not  for  a  moment 
check  the  sympathies  of  the  House,  nor  discourage  the  efforts  of  the 
•Government,  he  could  not  avoid  deprecating  exaggeration  of  the 
evil.  He  had  taken  great  pains,  and  had  considerable  opportunity 
of  making  personal  inquiries  on  the  subject.  He  had  communi- 
cated with  contractors  for  large  establishments,  such  as  gaols  and 
workhouses,  and  had  watched  the  state  of  the  market  since  the 
panic  had  ceased  ;  he  had,  besides  the  country  in  which  he  resided, 
visited  and  made  personal  inquiries  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Wick- 
low,  and  received  reports  from  many  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
the  result  he  came  to  was — that,  although  there  had  been  in  the 
<iigging  out  season  a  general  apprehension  of  failure,  that  that  had 
since  been  greatly  allayed,  and  that  there  was  at  present  in  most 
parts  of  Ireland  the  reasonable  expectation  of  a  fair  average  crop 
(hear).  In  some  parts  he  feared  it  would  be  very  deficient,  and  the 
evil  had  been  increased  by  a  waste  of  the  potato,  and  a  glutting  of 
the  market  under  the  influence  of  an  early  panic  (hear).  He  should 
also  observe  that  there  was  a  more  than  ordinary  supply  of  grain 
and  other  food  in  Ireland,  as  a  substitute  for  the  potato,  and  he 
trusted  likewise  better  means  of  purchasing  food,  from  a  more  than 
ordinary  employment  of  labour  (hear).  He  was,  however,  far  from 
blaming  the  Government;  on  the  contrary,  he  commended  them 
for  taking  active  means  of  averting  the  calamity  of  famine,  and  would 
gladly  support  every  measure  for  employing  the  population  and 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland  (hear). 
What  he  deprecated  was  an  exaggeration  of  the  evil,  and  he 
thought  a  use,  unjustified  by  the  facts,  had  been  made  of  it 
(cheers).  But,  assuming  that  the  potato  failure  had  been  as 
general  and  entire  as  some  persons  had  represented,  could  that 
for  one  moment  be  seriously  urged  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
sudden  change  of  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  ? 
(hear,  hear).  Were  they  to  be  told  that  a  man  of  the  ability,  the 
knowledge,  the  information,  and  practical  mind  of  his  Right  Hon. 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  (Sir  R.  Peel),  could  for 
thirty  years  of  public  life  have  recommended  and  advocated  the 
system  of  Protection  as  applicable  to  all  the  varied  wants  and 
circumstances  of  that  great  country  (hear,  hear),  without  taking 
into  calculation  the  liability  to  partial  failures,  deficient  crops,  and 
bad  seasons,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  it  could  for  one  moment 
be  contended,  the  potato  failure  could  afiect  the  present  controversy 
(cheers).  It  was  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  he  had  heard 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham),  in  answer  to  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Crawford),  when  proposing  out-door 
relief  under  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland  as  a  remedy  for  the  potato 
failure,  ridicule  the  notion  that  a  temporary  emergency  should  be 
met  by  altering  the  principle  of  an  established  system  (hear,  hear). 
With  reference  to  the  diminution  of  the  committals  for  crime  during 
the  last  three  years,  quoted  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  he  (Mr. 
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Shaw)  or  any  one  acquainted  with  criminal  statistics  could  have  told 

the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  that  such  was  always  the  case  where  the 

demand  for  labour  and  the  employment  of  the  poor  increased  (hear, 

hear);  and  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  thought  the  stimulus  given  in  that  respect 

by  the  railway  works  of  the  last  three  years  had  been  rather  unfairly 

kept  back  by  the  Government  speakers  (cheers).     He  (Mr.  Shaw) 

was  not  there  to  deny  that  there  was  not  only  much  that  was 

plausible,  but  much  abstract  truth  in  the  principles  of  Free  Trade, 

and  the  maxims  of  political  economy  (hear).     They  were  not,  at 

that  side  of  the  House,  ignorant  of  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith,  of 

Malthus,  M'Culloch,  Ricardo,  and  other  eminent  men  of  that  class; 

but  they  also  knew  a  little  more  (hear,  hear);  and  that  while  those 

doctrines  might  be  very  sound  as  regarded  a  new  country,  or  if  you 

could  persuade  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  act  with  the  reciprocity 

and  simplicity  of  a  single  community,  ruled  by  one  authority;  yet 

that  when  you  came  to  apply  them  to  such  a  country  as  ours,  you 

could  only  do  so  with  a  full  consideration  of  the  artificial  condition, 

the  national  debt,   and  consequent  heavy  taxation,  the  peculiar 

circumstances  and   complicated  interests  upon  which   essentially 

depended  the  welfare,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  this  mighty 

empire  (cheers). 

"  A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state, 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust." 

From  whom  had  they  so  frequently  and  profitably  learned  these 
lessons  of  practical  wisdom  as  from  those  very  men  who  would  now 
have  untaught  them  all  ?  (cheers).  The  speech  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  on  the  previous  night,  had  been  from  first  to 
last  a  Free  Trade  speech,  unqualified  by  any  one  of  the  doctrines  of 
caution  or  practical  experience  of  which  he  had  not  only  been  the 
disciple  but  the  teacher  for  the  last  thirty  years;  the  new  convert 
had  almost  surpassed  the  old  professors,  and  his  (Sir  R.  Peers)  whole 
argument  was  petiiio  principii  in  regard  to  that  which  was  the  real 
gist  of  the  question  in  dispute;  namely,  whether  the  theories  of  the 
Free  Trade  philosophy  were  to  be  applied  in  their  full  latitudinari- 
anism,  or  cautiously  adopted  with  the  careful  discrimination  and 
matured  wisdom  which  the  existing  circumstances  of  an  ancient  and 
highly  artificial  country  suggested  (hear,  hear).  The  onus  lay  upon 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  to  convince  those  whose  opinions  had  been 
formed  under  his  own  teaching  for  the  last  thirty  years,  that  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  had  been  wrong  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  was  only  right 
since  the  1st  of  last  November  (cheers),  and  that,  either  by  the  proof 
of  altered  facts  or  circumstances,  not  temporary  emergencies — or  by 
a  new  course  of  reasoning,  not  the  trite  truisms  borrowed  from  the 
school  of  the  consistent  Free  Traders,  or  plagiarisms  from  the 
speeches  of  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  or  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
Leaguers  all  which  had  been  a  thousand  times  explained  or  refuted 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  himself  (hear,  hear).  His  (Mr.  Shaw's) 
vocabulary  or  powers  of  reasoning  could  add  nothing  to  the  able  argu- 
ments and  eloquent  statements  made  at  former  times  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  .and  the  members  of  the  present  Government  with  all 
the  force  of  sincerity  and  truth  ;  and  it  would  be  nauseous  to  the 
House  and  the  country  were  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  to  attempt  to  re-produce 
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them  then,  when  night  after  night  the  process  was  going  on  of  the 
words  in  which  they  had  been  spoken  being  eaten  at  that  very  table 
where  and  by  the  very  men  by  whom  they  had  so  recently  been 
uttered  (laughter  and  cheers).  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  tried  to  gulp 
all  his  at  one  swallow  (cheers).  But  that  was  too  much  even  for  the 
stomach  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  and  it  quite  overcame  the 
nerves  and  gravity  of  the  House  (cheers).  No,  it  would  not  do  for 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  now  to  talk  of  "abrogating  his 
inheritance"  rather  than  wring  his  wealth  from  the  poverty  of  the 
poor  man.  Was  that,  then,  what  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  was  doing 
for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  ?  That  assumption  was  really  the 
begging  of  the  whole  question  (hear,  hear).  Did  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  think  that  even  the  poor  rustic  labourer  was  so  simple  as  to 
be  taken  by  that  statement— recollecting  who  it  was  that,  as  it  were 
only  the  other  day,  so  poetically  described, — 

"  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathiug  mom," 

As  compared  with  **  the  sad  sound  of  the  factory  bell,**  and  draw 
the  pathetic  contrast  lietween  "  the  blooming  garden  and  the  foul 
garret," — **  the  innocent  walk  of  the  country  Sabbath,  and  the  de- 
bauchery, the  sorrows,  and  the  sins  of  the  crowded  manufactory" 
(cheers) ;  who  spoke  of  **  sinking  hearts  and  rebelling  hands ;"  and 
asked,  where  were  the  moralists  that  they  did  not  lift  their  voices 
against  those  fearful  consequences  ?  (hear,  hear).  Ay,  but  where  were 
the  moralists  now  (hear,  hear),  when  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  was 
himself  proposing  to  perpetrate  a  cruelty  which  he  then  described 
as  "  far  more  atrocious  than  sending  the  Poles  to  Siberia  ?"  (cheers) 
and  declaring  that  that  very  system  would  make  this  *'the  last  coun- 
try he  would  wish  to  inhabit,"  which  he  now  said  was  to  render  it 
prosperous,  peaceful,  and  contented?  (cheers).  Depend  upon  it, 
this  sudden  change  in  six  months  from  the  opinions  of  a  whole  life 
would  much  more  affect  the  public  character  of  the  men  than  the 
soundness  of  their  former  opinions  ;  and,  unless  that  change  could 
be  supported  by  facts  and  reasoning  very  different  from  any  that 
had  been  adduced  in  the  present  debate,  their  former  opinions  and 
arguments  would  remain  untouched,  and  bear  all  the  impress  of 
their  intrinsic  truth  (cheers).  But  passing  from  the  six  months* 
converts  to  those  whose  conversion  appeared,  as  far  as  the  public 
was  informed,  to  have  been  brought  about  in  not  many  more  than 
six  days  (a  laugh),  he  came  to  what  did  appear  to  him  the  most  in- 
explicable, what  certainly  had  been  the  wholly  unexplained  part  of 
the  entire  case — he  meant  the  conduct  of  those  colleagues  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  who  had  resigned  their  offices  and  raised  alarm 
throughout  the  country  because  they  disapproved  of  his  proposed 
measures,  and  yet,  in  not  a  great  many  days  resumed  their  offices 
again  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  those  same  measures  (hear, 
hear).  It  was  no  answer  to  say  that  they  were  all  honourable  and 
upright  men,  who  could  not  be  influenced  by  dishonest  or  corrupt 
motives  ;  he  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  most 
of  them,  and  he  could  say  with  the  most  unaffected  sincerity  that  ho 
knew  all  that  to  be  true ;  there  was  one  of  them  whom  the  whole 
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eWilised  world  knew  to  be  incapable  of  trickery  or  double  dealing 
(hear,  hear);  but  that  was  not  enough,  as  public  men.  The  public 
had  a  right  to  demand  a  public  explanation  of  them  (cheers).  It 
was  not  for  this  country  only,  but  that  the  conduct  of  their  Govern- 
ment might  be  intelligible  to  all  other  countries  (hear,  hear).  It  was 
not  for  the  present  time  so  much  as  for  history  (hear,  hear).  It  had 
been  justly  observed  by  Lord  Mansfield,  if  he  rightly  recollected,  or 
some  other  eminent  man,  that  the  worst  precedents  had  often  been 
established  from  the  best  motives,  and  that  when  a  sound  principle 
was  departed  from  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  particular 
case,  that  which  was  in  itself  well  intentioned,  and  in  the  particular 
instance  just,  could  easily  be  turned  by  designing  men,  and  from  bad 
motives,  to  the  purposes  of  injustice  (cheers).  The  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  seemed  to  think  that  the  personal  conduct  of  the  Members 
of  the  Government  was  a  matter  of  little  moment :  but  he  (Mr. 
Shaw)  protested  against  that  doctrine  (cheers);  and  while  he  did  not 
attribute  to  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  the  slightest  taint  of  per- 
sonal corruption  or  dishonesty  of  motive,  yet,  if  their  conduct  con- 
tinued unexplained,  he  believed  that  the  discriminating  public  of 
that  and  other  countries  would  consider  that  it  evinced  an  infirmity 
of  mind,  and  instability  of  purpose,  and  a  political  tergiversation 
(cheers),  a  species  of  Cabinet  juggle  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
English  statesmen  (loud  cheers).  Would  their  powerful  neighbour, 
France,  fail  to  draw  the  striking  contrast  between  the  eminent  man 
the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  that  country,  by  his  firmness  and 
consistency  strengthening  the  Government  and  consolidating  their 
power,  and  ours,  weakening  and  dissolving  both  by  the  exhibition  of 
the  very  opposite  qualities?  (cheers).  Was  that  a  moment  that 
America,  however  you  might  attempt  to  bribe  her  to  peace  by  a 
Kepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  should  see  the  public  men  of  England 
wanting  in  that  true  English  spirit  which  refused  to  succumb  to 
blustering  and  clamour  ?  (cheers).  He  was  persuaded  they  were  all 
men  of  personal  courage  who  would  not  hesitate  to  risk  their  lives  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  but,  if  their  recent  conduct  passed  with- 
out explanation,  he  maintained  that  they  would  be  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  the  greatest  political  cowards  that  ever  wielded  the  des- 
tinies of  this  great  empire  (cheers).  The  Right  Hon.  fiaronet  (Sir 
J.  Graham)  not  only  seemed  to  speak  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  political 
apostate,  but  to  be  ready  to  act  with  all  the  desperation  of  a  political 
coward  (cheersX  He  made  it  the  substance  of  his  speech — the  very 
point  of  his  peroration.  He  (Mr.  Shaw)  did  not  see  how  it  could 
bear  any  other  construction  than  that  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  good  order,  discarded  that  great  party  which  had  always 
been  the  friends  of  order — which  comprised  an  immense  proportion 
of  the  rank,  the  property,  and,  let  what  would  be  said  to  the  con- 
trary, the  intelligence  of  the  country ;  and  who  at  all  events  inheri- 
ted the  principles  as  well  as  the  blood  of  those  who  for  centuries  had 
been  distinguished  as  the  supporters  of  good  order,  the  laws  and  the 
constitution— and  forsooth,  to  prevent  revolution,  anarchy,  and  ruin ! 
The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  would  throw  himself  and 
the  Government  bodily  into  the  hands  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
i]i  England,  and  of  the  Kepeal  Association  in  Ireland  (hear,  hear^ 

T  'I 
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He  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  been  mach  struck  the  other  day  by  the  speech 
of  a  tenant-farmer,  he  believed  in  Northamptonshire,  who  taUd 
the  anecdote  of  a  manufacturer's  remark  to  him— "Why,  you 
farmers  are  fools;  why  don't  you  agitate  and  annoy  the  present 
Government,  for  that  is  the  only  way  of  obtaining  anything 
from  them"  ("  hear,*'  and  laughter).  The  lesson  had  not  been 
lost  in  Ireiand ;  he  knew  that  an  Hon.  Friend  of  his,  and  one 
for  whom  ho  had  much  personal  regard,  widely  as  he  differed 
from  him  in  politics  (he  meant  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien),  had  hailed  the 
present  concession  as  an  harbinger  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union  ;  and 
he  (Mr.  S.  O'Brien)  was  an  enthusiastic  and  earnest  man  who  would 
not  fail  to  profit  by  it,  while  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  protested  he  should  not 
be  so  much  astonished,  if,  in  two  years  hence,  he  found  his  Right 
Hon.  Friend  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  under  the  pressure  of  agitation,  and 
in  deference  to  popular  clamour  in  Ireland,  proposing  some  modified 
plan  of  a  repeal  of  the  Union  (hear,  hear),  as  he  would  have  been 
two  years  ago,  had  any  one  then  predicted  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would, 
at  the  present  time,  have  proposed  the  measure  that  the  House  wa» 
then  discussing  (cheers).  As  regarded  Ireland,  the  measure  would, 
in  a  two-fold  point  of  view,  be  unfavourable  to  the  Union.  First,  it 
would  take  from  the  friends  of  that  measure  the  argument  of  the 
great  advantage  Ireland  derived  from  the  certain  demand  of  the  Eng- 
lish market  for  her  agricultural  produce,  almost  her  sole  staple  com- 
modity (hear,  hear).  And  her  imports  of  corn  to  Great  Britain  were 
yearly  and  rapidly  increasing  (hear).  Next,  it  would  furnish  to  the. 
repealers  the  strongest  inducement  to  persevere,  seeing  that  while 
Protection  was  abolished,  and  all  bounties  taken  from  other  trades^ 
a  great  encouragement  and  a  monster  bounty  was  offered  to  the  trade 
of  agitation  (cheers).  And  when  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  used  a  threat  to  the  agricultural  interest,  which  he  (Mr.  Shaw) 
thought  was  not  very  worthy  of  him  (Sir  R.  Peel),  nor  could  much 
alarm  them  (hear) — that  he  was  not  very  unwilling  to  yield  the  total 
and  immediate  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Surely  that  was  but  a 
further  proof  of  the  instability  of  mind  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet, 
and  his  besetting  infirmity  to  adopt  the  counsel  of  his  opponents, 
and  to  yield  that  to  pressure  and  to  clamour  which  he  refused  to 
reason  and  to  justice  (cheers).  The  Noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
in  concluding  his  speech  the  other  night,  spoke  of  the  "  glory"  to 
be  reaped  by  the  present  Government,  and  the  solid  satisfaction  by 
the  Noble  Lord  and  his  party  from  their  coalition  for  the  carrying 
of  the  measure  then  before  the  House.  When  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  heard 
the  Noble  Lord  apply  the  term  "  glory"  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment as  their  share,  he  could  not  but  think  that  the  Noble  Lord  was 
speaking  bitter  irony.  If  glory  at  all  it  must  be  the  glory  of  martyr- 
dom (cheers).  For  let  success  or  failure  be  the  result,  let  that  mea- 
sure bring  weal  or  woe  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  surely 
glory  or  honour,  or  credit,  could  never  attach  to  the  means  by  which 
the  present  Government  would  have  carried  it;  a  course  which  would 
have  given  a  shock  to  public  feeling,  which  would  vibrate  through 
every  portion  of  the  empire,  and  shake  throughout  the  world  all 
public  confidence  in  their  public  men  (cheers).  But  that  the  Noble 
Lord  and  Gentlemen  opposite — as  party  men — should  feel  great 
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satisfaction,  was  only  natural.  They  saw  on  his  side  of  the  House 
their  ranks  broken— their  strength  scattered.  His  Right  Honour- 
able Friend  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  having  committed  the  suicide  of  his 
own  party  with  the  very  weapon  by  which  he  had  formerly  over- 
thrown the  Noble  Lord  and  his  party.  The  man  who,  at  the  head 
of  an  overpowering  phalanx  of  that  House,  had  triumphantly  driven 
the  Noble  Lord  from  his  position,  now  supplicating  the  Noble  Lord 
to  spare  the  existence  of  his  (Sir  R.  PeePs)  Government  (hear).  At 
all  events  existing  as  a  Government  upon  the  sufferance  of  the  Noble 
Lord  (hear).  A  Government  obviously  in  extremis  (cheers).  Cabi- 
net Ministers,  without  seats  in  Parliament,  offices  vacant,  and  which 
could  not  be  conveniently  filled  up  (hear).  For  whether  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Government  was  tested  by  appeals  to  a  Conservative  or 
Free  Trade  constituency,  to  an  agricultural  or  metropolitan  district, 
failure  was  likefy  to  be  the  result  (cheers).  For  his  part,  he  (Mr. 
Shaw)  said,  and  he  said  it  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  that  when  he 
recalled  what  the  party  led  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  was  three 
years  ago,  and  what  it  had  become,  he  was  sorry  his  political  life  had 
lasted  until  he  saw  thatday,and  he  was  impelled  by  an  imperative  sense 
of  duty  to  renounce  the  leadership  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated  throughout  his  (Mr.  Shaw's)  political  life,  whom,  however, 
he  trusted,  he  could  be  permitted  to  call  his  Right  Hon.  Friend, 
mistaken,  and  greatly  mistaken,  as  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  thought  his  Right 
Hon.  Friend.  He  (Mr.  Shaw)  was  satisfied  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was 
influenced  by  a  sense  of  what  he  deemed  his  public  duty.  He  (Mr. 
Shaw)  claimed  for  himself  the  same  just  constructions  of  his  motives, 
in  opposing  his  Right  Hon.  Friend,  and  it  was  very  painful  to  him 
personally  (hear).  He  would  conclude  by  addressing  to  his  Right 
Hon.  Friend,  on  his  (Mr.  Shaw's)  own  behalf,  and  that  of  those  who 
felt  with  him,  the  words  which  not  very  long  before,  and  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion,  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  addressed  to 
the  Noble  Lord  opposite,  the  Member  for  London — "  While  you  in- 
vite us  to  follow  you,  you  present  to  us  only  distracted  councils,  con- 
flicting colleagues,  statements  of  facts  not  to  be  reconciled,  and  argu- 
ments leading  to  opposite  conclusions.  We  then  peremptorily  refuse 
to  surrender  our  judgment,  and  to  throw  the  Protection  secured  to 
i^riculture  under  the  existing  law  into  the  lottery  of  legislation,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  we  might  by  chance  draw  the  prize  of  a  better." 
(cheers.) 

Mr.  Bright  said  he  felt,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Dublin  resumed  his  seat,  that  the  House 
had  reason  to  regret  that  some  Hon.  Gentleman  or  other  had  not 
beforehand  learned  off  by  heart  the  speeches  delivered  in  former 
times  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronets  (Sir  R.  Peel  and  Sir  J.  Graham). 
If  those  speeches  had  been  accurately  committed  to  memory  by 
some  two  Hon.  Members  representing  counties,  and  they  had  stood 
up  to  repeat  their  task,  much  time  would  have  been  saved,  and 
many  repetitions  of  the  same  quotations  avoided.  When  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Bristol  (Mr.  P.  Miles)  moved  the  amendment,  he  (Mr. 
Bright  had  hoped  they  should  have  the  principle  of  Protection  dis- 
cussed— he  hoped  that,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had 
moved  the  very  same  proposition  which  had  been  so  ably,  consistently, 
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and  perseveringly  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton 
( Mr.  Villiers),  they  should  have  that  proposition  met  by  another  in 
which  the  question  of  Protection  should  be  raised.  He  could  assure 
Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  that  they  never 
committed  a  greater  mistake  than  in  supposing  that  the  people  of 
this  kingdom  cared  one  straw  for  the  quarrel  which  had  arisen  in 
the  great  Conservative  party.  He  had  followed  the  course  of  the 
debate ;  he  had  endeavoured  to  understand  the  reasons — and  they 
were  yery  few — assigned  by  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  for  resisting 
the  Ministerial  proposition.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin  would  forgive  him  for  not  undertaking 
to  answer  the  speech  which  the  House  had  just  heard  (cheers  from 
the  Protection  benches).  This  was  a  discussion  upon  Protection ; 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  said  not  one  syllable  upon  that  point 
(cheers  from  the  Opposition  benches).  He  (Mr.  Bright)  should  pass, 
therefore,  to  the  speeches  of  those  Hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  tried 
to  grapple  with  the  question.  The  Hon.  Member  for  Bristol  said 
the  farmers  would  not  be  long  content  to  sell  cheap  corn  and  buy 
dear  sugar.  The  Hon.  Member  for  Lincolnshire,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Central  Protection  Society,  held  in  Willis's  rooms  some  time 
ago,  declared  that  the  colonies  had  been  protected  at  a  very  heavy 
expense  to  the  British  agriculturist.  The  inference  from  such  state- 
ments was,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  it  was 
not  fair  to  give  Protection  to  the  colonial  sugar  grower,  if  Protection 
were  withdrawn  from  the  British  com  grower. — Granted;  but  it 
must  be  equally  clear,  that  if  there  were  any  trade  or  branch  of 
industry  to  which  the  Government  did  not  afford  Protection,  the 
Protection  now  afforded  to  agriculture  was  unjust  to  the  classes 
which  were  without  Protection.  He  (Mr.  Bright)  was,  in  some 
sense,  the  representative  in  that  House  of  one  of  the  largest  trades 
carried  on  in  the  country — a  trade  to  which  no  agricultural  member 
ever  proposed  to  grant  Protection  by  legislative  enactment.  The 
Hon.  Member  for  Somerset  (Mr.  W.  Miles)  said  that  trade  had  ten 
per  cent,  of  Protection  on  some  portion  of  their  manufactures. 
Since  he  (Mr.  Bright)  had  entered  that  House  a  motion  had  been 
made  to  remove  the  prohibition  on  the  exportation  of  the  machinery 
which  was  used  in  that  trade;  every  one  in  that  House  who  was 
interested  in  the  manufacture  voted  for  the  removal  of  that  prohibi- 
tion. Last  year  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  took  off  the  duty  on  the 
importation  of  cotton  yarn  ;  every  one  in  that  House  connected  with 
the  trade  voted  for  the  reduction.  But  he  spoke  not  of  cotton  or 
woollen  manufactures ;  he  came  to  that  great  branch  of  national 
industry  of  which  Hon.  Gentlemen  had  spoken  so  very  much — he 
presumed,  because  they  knew  so  very  little.  He  had  passed  the 
rooms  of  the  Central  Protection  Society  in  Bond  Street  the  other 
day;  the  place  looked  very  seedy  and  forlorn  (laughter);  there  was 
a  large  plate  on  the  door — •'  Central  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Agriculture  and  Native  Industry."  What  was  this  native  industry 
for  which  those  gentlemen  were  now  so  zealous?  In  1842,  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden)  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
a  committee  with  the  view  of  showing  that  if  a  law  were  made  to 
raise  the  price  of  bread  it  was  becoming  that  the  House  should 
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ascertain  whether  it  was  possible  to  make  a  law  to  raise  the  rate  of 
wages.  What  was  the  answer  of  Hon.  Gentlemen?  That  labourers 
and  weavers  did  not  understand  political  economy.  They  argued 
that  long  ago  it  had  been  settled  that  wages  could  not  be  raised 
by  act  of  Parliament.  After  dividing  against  the  motion  Hon. 
Gentlemen  took  their  seats  within  an  hour,  and  began  to  mak  ea 
law  to  raise  what  they  had  themselves  to  sell,  namely,  the  produce 
of  their  own  estates  (cheers).  The  speech  of  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  was  fluent  and  skilful,  but  skilful  only  in  evasion. 
The  population  had  increased  1,600,000  since  the  Corn  Law  was 
passed.  Many  of  the  followers  of  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  sighed 
for  a  law  which  should  prohibit  the  importation  of  com  (no,  no). 
Well,  they  would  prohibit  it  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  would  be 
safe.  With  the  increasing  population  there  was  an  increasing 
competition  for  food,  and  therefore  they  hoped  for  increased  prices. 
The  public  would  suppose  that  they  had  only  an  anxiety  to  increase- 
the  rent  of  the  land-owners.  Was  it  protection  to  the  farmer .?  It 
was  said  the  farmer  would  not  fight  for  it,  were  it  not  so.  But 
where  was  protection  to  the  labourer?  He  (Mr.  Bright)  had  heard 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  say  the  labourers*  protection 
was  the  Poor  Law ;  so  was  it  the  landlords.'  The  senior  Member 
for  Wiltshire,  in  revieving  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists,  said 
that  it  had  been  his  lot  to  be  born  a  landowner,  that  a  man  was 
not  responsible  for  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  placed,  but  that  if 
he  had  to  come  into  the  world  again,  he  knew  no  condition  which 
he  should  choose  with  so  much  alacrity  and  contentment  as  the 
condition  of  an  agricultural  labourer  (great  laughter).  He  (Mr. 
Bright)  felt  a  delicacy  in  saying  anything  to  imply  a  doubt  of  the 
Hon.  Gentleman's  choice ;  but  he  wo.uld  rather  take  the  opinion  of 
an  agricultural  labourer  than  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  landowner  as 
he  was.  They  had  heard  of  a  meeting  held  at  Goatacre  (''oh,  oh"); 
it  had  been  said  it  was  got  up  by  the  League.  He  knew  that 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  so  convinced  of  the  omnipresence  of  the 
League,  that  if  he  said  the  League  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  he  was 
not  sure  that  Hon.  Gentlemen  would  believe  him.  But  there  had 
been  a  second  meeting  at  Bremhill,  in  Wiltshire,  where  a  certain 
labourer  named  Job  Gingell  said, "  I  be  protected,  but  I  be  starved." 
This  was  not  the  case  in  Wiltshire  alone;  an  Hon.  Friend  had  just 
placed  in  his  hand  a  paper  drawn  up  by  a  respectable  person  in 
the  town  of  Tiverton,  which  contained  the  names  of  twenty-eight 
agricultural  labourers  and  the  number  of  their  families,  who  were 
all  living  on  7«.  per  week.  What  was  the  Protection  to  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  Wiltshire?  Had  he  received  any  of  that 
Protection  which  Parliament  by  the  laws  it  had  been  enacting  for 
these  thirty  years  past  had  been  endeavouring  to  give  to  the 
owners  of  the  soil?  The  Hon  Member  for  Northamptonshire 
had  touched  pathetically  upon  the  injury  that  would  be  done  to 
the  coachmakers,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  not  made  any 
reply  to  the  statement.  But  if  the  Hon.  Gentleman  would  go  to 
Southampton,  and  ask  Mr.  Andrews,  the  coachmaker,  what  he 
thought  of  Protection,  he  would  be  told  that,  at  that  moment,  Mr. 
Andrews  was  making  carriages  to  go  to  almost  every  country  of 
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Europe.    Why,  he  (Mr.  Bridie  H^^'t  not  insult  hia  ry^cn 

BO  much  as  gentlemen  oppoeite\hat  ***A  the  habit  of  d  *^°""*  every 
foreigner  who  came  to  this  countrj^'^  struck  with  the  r  °*^*''^^*^^ 
with  which  Englishmen  manufactured*  every  article  •  '  ^i'*©**'  Hon. 
Gentlemen  stated  broadly,  and  sent  the  statement  /•  ^^  ^  °^®'  *^® 
world,  that  their  countrymen,  known  as  they  wp'^ch  ha^r  industry, 
skill,  and  intelligence,  could  not  compete  i^uJ^  the  ca  of  taste  in 
France,  or  with  the  serf  who  cultivated  the  soil  :>»  Poland  (hear, 
hear).  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  expressed  their  horror  of  the  evils 
that  would  follow  from  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  they  had 
heard  of  inundations  of  water,  but  they  had  now  discovered  there 
might  be  such  things  as  an  inundation  of  com  !  A  distinguished 
public  writer  had  recently  said  that  "  rivers  of  com  are  as  rare  as 
rivers  of  gold  ;"  no  country  produced  a  very  great  quantity  of  grain 
above  what  it  required  for  its  own  inhabitants.  Many  of  the  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  must  have  travelled  abroad,  and  must  have  seen 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  air,  climate,  or  soil  of  foreign  countries 
that  could  injure  them  by  competition.  What  could  be  more  certain 
than  that  they  grew  upon  an  acre  of  land  in  England  a  larger 
quantity  of  corn  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Webster  had  pointed  out  England  to  his  countrymen  as  far  exceed- 
ing the  Americans  in  this  respect,  and  exhorted  them  to  try  and 
produce  an  equal  quantity.  If  they  grew  more  com  per  acre  there 
was  another  thing  just  as  certain, — that  the  labourer  upon  their  land 
got  a  smaller  portion  of  its  produce  as  his  share  than  he  could  get  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  ("  oh,  oh,"  and  "  no").  Why,  if  prices 
were  so  much  higher  here,  as  they  said  they  were — if  the  labourer's 
wages  were  7s,  a  week,  and  if  they  produced  twice  as  much  from  an 
acre  as  they  did  anywhere  else,  how  was  it  possible  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  but  this,  that  the  labourer  who  reaped  their  fields  got  a 
smaller  portion  of  the  produce  for  his  share  (loud  cries  of  "  No"  from 
Colonel  Sibthorp)  than  in  any  other  country  ?  Let  them  look  at 
their  advantages  ;  they  notoriously  had  access  to  larger  supplies  of 
manure  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  country  ;  they  had  far 
better  agricultural  implements,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  ;  they  had 
better  roads  than  could  be  found  anywhere  else  ;  they  had  markets 
BO  much  superior  that  hardly  any  comparison  could  be  made  with 
them  ; — why,  it  was  Protection  that  had  damaged  them  !  (cries  of 
"oh,  oh !")  It  was  not  foreign  competition  they  need  fear, but  they 
had  protected  the  farmer  into  a  state  of  decrepitude  ("  oh !  oh  I"  and 
ironical  cheers)  ;  and  now  a  stimulus  was  applied  to  them  they 
trembled  at  the  consequences  that  might  ensue.  Take  the  county  of 
Chester ;  there  was  a  high  aristocracy  and  a  very  poor  tenantry  ;  the 
land  was  of  average  quality,  but  most  wretchedly  cultivated,  and 
there  would  be  a  mass  of  pauperism  there  equal  to  that  in  the  south 
western  counties,  if  it  were  not  for  its  proximity  to  Lanca- 
shire, where  the  labourers  found  refuge  and  employment.  It 
was  not  the  soil  of  Cheshire  ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  climate 
that  made  the  farmers  poor:  it  was  the  legislation  of  that  House 
which  had  destroyed  the  vitality  of  agriculture,  and  under  which, 
he  ventured  to  say,  no  other  trade  could  have  prospered. 
You  have  stated  in  this  House  and  out  of  doors,  over  and  over 
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again,  that  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished  the  land  would  be 
uncultivated ;  that  there  would  be  no  rent.  You  have  told  your 
tenants,  and  they  will  bring  it  against  you  before  twelve  months  are 
over,  that  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  abolished  there  would  be  no  rent 
at  all.  You  said  you  would  have  a  ruined  tenantry,  and  you  said 
you  would  have  starving  labourers,  that  the  national  debt  would  not 
be  paid  ;  that  you  would  be  dependent  for  food  and  for  all  else  upon 
foreign  nations  ;  that  the  proud  aristocracy  would  be  humbled;  that 
the  church,  and  consequently  that  Christianity,  would  be  in  danger; 
that  the  Crown  itself  would  be  insecure  ;  that  the  sun  of  England — 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  that — would  set  for  ever. 
Now,  that  is  a  very  short  list  of  the  calamities  which  are  predicted 
to  come  on  the  coimtry  if  the  proposition  which  has  been  submitted 
be  carried.  Do  you  now,  in  the  face  of  the  House  and  of  the  country, 
adhere  to  those  statements,  or  are  you  anxious  to  repudiate  them  ? 
Why,  there  is  no  alarm  evinced,  although  these  terrible  misfor- 
tunes are  coming  on  the  country  j  there  is  no  resistance.  You 
say  that  seven-ninths  of  the  population  are  connected  with  agricul- 
ture, and  that  nearly  all  the  agriculturists  are  in  favour  of  Protec- 
tion ;  and  yet,  although  these  are  the  prophecies  made  by  you,  who 
are  the  leaders  and  guides  of  the  seven-ninths,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  prospect  of  an  insurrection  among  those  who  are  about  to 
be  ruined  (cheers  and  laughter).  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  has  stated  that  for  months 
past — I  think  for  twelve  months — there  has  never  been  even  such  a 
sound  as  that  of  sedition  within  the  precincts  of  the  Home-office. 
And  now,  if  there  is  a  fear  of  these  things  coming,  if  you  do  believe 
that  calamities  like  these  are  impending,  and  if  the  farmer  and 
labourer  believe  you,  do  you  think  that,  just  now,  there  would  be 
throughout  the  great  mass  of  the  population  such  an  unanimous 
assent  to,  and  such  an  eagerness  to  accept,  the  proposition  which  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  submitted  ?  ("  hear,  hear,"  and  cries  of 
"oh,  oh  I")  Why,  where  are  your  public  meetings?  (hear,  hear). 
The  other  day  there  was  a  meeting  held  in  Dorsetshire,  which  was 
trumpeted  forth  as  a  county  meeting  ;  yet  there  were  only  1,500  per- 
sons present  in  the  field  in  which  it  was  held.  Why,  I  have  myself 
addressed  4,000  people  in  the  same  field,  and  after  I  had  addressed 
them  I  presented  a  petition,  which  was  passed  unanimously  at  that 
meeting,  to  the  House,  praying  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws  (hear).  But  where  else  have  you  held  these  meetings  ?  Did  you 
see  that  large  petition  which  I  presented  from  Lancashire,  signed  by 
300,000  persons  ;  did  you  see  the  petition  which  I  presented  from 
Manchester,  signed  by  400,000  persons  ?  And  then  Hon.  Members 
and  Noble  Lords  opposite  come  down,  with  difficulty  grasping  an 
immense  mass,  perhaps  150  petitions,  and  each  document  having,  it 
may  be,  twelve  or  eighteen  signatures!  ("oh,  oh  P\)  I  know 
myself  of  an  instance  in  which  a  Noble  Lord  presented  100 
petitions,  and  he  stated  that  the  number  of  signatures,  on  the 
average,  to  each,  was  only,  in  fact,  thirty  for  the  whole  lot ! 
(laughter).  Again,  I  will  ask,  where  is  the  public  opinion  in  your 
favour  ?  Look  at  the  public  press ;  go  through  the  whole  country, 
and  see  what  newspapers  circulate  most  extensively,  and  you  will 
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find  that  these,  almost  without  an  exception,  are  in  fBVGur  of  the 
proposition  of  the  Government.  We  have  heard  of  men  going 
merrily  to  battle ;  there  is  then  the  hope  of  escape,  and  the  chance 
of  that  fame  which  successful  battle  gives.  I  have  even  heard  of 
men  so  daring  and  reckless  as  to  go  whistling  to  execution  ;  but  I 
declare  never  in  my  existence  did  I  see  or  hear  of  a  number  of  men 
going  to  such  unutterable  ruin  sliding  down  inevitably  to  such  an  abyss 
as  that  to  which  they  have  directed  the  attention  of  their  tenantry, 
with  faces  so  jovial,  so  smiling,  and  contented,  as  those  of  the  Hon. 
Protectionists  (great  laughter).  You  say  that  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  is  a  traitor.  It  would  ill  become  me,  at  any  time,  to 
volunteer  a  defence  of  that  Right  Hon.  Baronet ;  still  less  would 
it  become  me  to  do  so  after  the  speech  which  he  delivered  last  night 
(cheers) — a  speech,  I  venture  to  say,  more  powerful,  and  more  to  be 
admired  than  any  speech  ever  heard  in  this  House  within  the 
memory  of  any  man  in  it  (loud  cheers).  I  watched  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  go  home  last  night,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  confess,  I 
envied  him  the  ennobling  feelings  which  must  have  filled  his  breast 
after  delivering  that  speech  (cheers).  That  speech  has  been  carried 
by  scores  of  thousands  of  newspapers  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  every  comer  of  the  world  ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  man  who 
cares  for  justice,  and  wherever  there  is  a  suffering  labourer  whom 
you  have  trampled  upon,  it  will  give  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  one,  and 
hope  to  the  breast  of  the  other  (loud  cheering).  You  chose  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet,  and  why  did  you  choose  him  ?  You  chose  him 
because  he  was  the  ablest  man  of  his  party  (hear,  hear).  You  always 
said  so  until  now,  and  I  believe  you  do  not  deny  it  now  (hear,  hear). 
Why  was  he  deemed  the  ablest  ?  Because  he  had  great  experience  ; 
because  you  knew  he  was  a  man  of  profound  attainments;  and 
because  you  believed  he  had  an  honest  anxiety  for  the  good  of 
his  country.  You  placed  him  in  ofiSce,  and  when  men  are  in 
office  they  are  not  the  same  as  when  they  are  out  of  office  (hear). 
The  present  generation  does  not  deal  as  mildly,  nor  will  posterity, 
with  men  in  office  as  they  do  and  will  with  men  in  opposition.  There 
are  the  responsibilities  attached  to  office  according  to  which  a  man 
and  his  measures  will  be  judged ;  and  look  at  the  populations  and 
their  manifestations,  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  ask  your- 
selves whether  you  dare  take  office — remembering  them — to  maintain 
the  Corn  Law  (hear,  hear).'  There  is  not  a  man  among  you 
with  all  his  valour,  although  you  do  plant  the  standard  of  Protec- 
tion, cry  down  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  and  cry  up  "  Protection 
for  ever,''  there  is  not  a  man  in  your  ranks — I  defy  you  to  it — 
who  dare  sit  on  those  benches  as  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  those  laws  (loud  cheering).  The 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  took  the  only  honourable  course— I  admit  it  was 
the  most  honourable  course — he  resigned  (hear,  hear).  He  told  you, 
by  that  very  act,  plainly,  "  I  can  no  longer  do  your  work  ;  I  can't 
defend  your  case.  The  experience  I  have  had,  since  I  came  into 
office,  is  such,  that  it  is  now  impossible  for  me  to  retain  office  to  main- 
tain your  Com  Laws."  When  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  resigned  he 
was  no  longer  your  Minister  (hear,  hear),  he  came  back  to  office  as 
the  Minister  of  the  Sovereign,  as  the  Minister  of  the  people,  and  not 
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again  as  the  Minister  of  a  class  who  made  him  such  for  their  own 
special  and  private  objects  (cheers).  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  has 
not  used  you  badly — he  offered  no  obstruction  to  your  taking  office 
("  hear,  hear,"  and  laughter).  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  remained 
quiescent.  He  has  stated  distinctly  that  he  did  not  advise  the  Queen 
to  send  for  the  Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of  London  ;  he 
left  the  Sovereign  at  liberty  to  use  her  own  discretion  as  to  the  party 
for  whom  she  would  send  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  though  it  may  be 
presiunptuous  to  say  so,  that  the  fact  had  been  revolved  and  reflected 
upon  in  the  mind  of  the  Sovereign,  that,  if  she  were  to  ask  you  to 
take  office  to  maintain  that  Com  Law,  she  would  be  jeopardizing  the 
aristocracy  you  care  so  much  for,  and  doing  damage  to  the  institu. 
tions  you  affect  to  reverence  in  a  thousand  times  more  extended  de- 
gree than  could  possibly  be  done  by  an  instantaneous  destruction 
and  sweeping  away  of  the  entire  system  of  Protection  (cheers).  Only 
look  what  sort  of  a  Government  it  would  be  (hear,  hear).  We  have 
had  a  sort  of  programme  of  it  in  The  Times  newspaper  this  morning 
(laughter).  There  it  is  set  down  that  the  Hon.  Member  for  Somer- 
setshire is  to  preside  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  don^t  say  that  all  the 
mills  in  Lancashire  would  be  shut  up  in  a  week  if  that  event  came 
to  pass  ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  it  were  not  obviated  by  the 
most  irrepressible  laughter,  the  greatest  consternation  would  prevail 
in  every  trading  district  of  the  country  ('*  Oh,  oh").  The  Noble 
Lord  who  had  lately  represented  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Lancashire 
—Lord  Stanley — must  have  been  a  leading  man  in  this  Government 
(hear),  and  just  recollect  the  remarkable  knowledge  of  geography 
which  that  Noble  Lord  on  one  occasion  displayed  in  this  House,  with 
respect  to  a  Russian  province  (laughter).  Look  again  at  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Norfolk  (Mr.  Wodehouse),  who  would  also  be  called 
upon  to  take  a  principal  character,  and  remember  how,  when  de- 
puted as  I  suppose  by  the  Central  Protection  Society,  to  have  what 
is  called,  in  the  eloquent  vernacular  of  the  Association,  "a  shindy," 
he  had  exhibited  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  at  Norwich.  Recollect  also 
what  had  been  said  by  another  Hon.  Member  that  the  principle  of 
Protection  had  been  supported  by  a  former  President  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  when  we  find  one  man  showing  so  much  ignorance  of 
geography,  and  another  man  so  much  more  of  history,  we  cannot 
expect  that  they  will  make  a  very  brilliant  Cabinet.  No  doubt  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  would  have  been  a  leading  man  in  that  Cabinet. 
I  heard  the  Duke  of  Richmond  speak  in  another  place  lately.  He 
there  and  then  said  that  Mr.  Cobden  got  £30,000  a  week  by  his 
business ;  and  another  assertion  he  made,  equally  remarkable, 
was,  that  one  of  his  tenants  paid  a  larger  amount  of  poor^s  rates 
than  did  all  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  put  together.  That  may 
be  quite  true  ;  I  doubt  it ;  but  if  it  is  true  it  speaks  very  badly  for 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's  protection,  if  in  one  of  his  own  parishes, 
one  of  his  own  tenants  is  obliged  to  pay  more  poor-rates  than  so 
numerous  a  body  as  the  Anti-Com  Law  League,  spread  over  the  whole 
kingdom  (*'  hear,  hear,"  and  laughter).  Why,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
in  all  the  public  speaking  in  which  I  have  ever  been  engaged,  I  have 
never  heard  any  thing  so  disastrous  to  the  Aristocracy  of  this  country, 
and  especially  so  disastrous  to  the  order  of  Dukes,  as  has  been  uttered 
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by  that  Noble  Duke  within  the  last  three  or  four  months  (hear).  Such 
exaggerated  statements,  such  charges  against  men  who  differ  from  him 
in  opinion — such  sentiments  as  those  he  made  use  of  last  night  in 
another  place  ^such  a  hint  as  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
send  itinerant  persons  down  to  the  North,  to  show  that  cotton-mills 
can  be  burned  as  well  as  wheat  stacks  (hear,  hear),  I  have  never 
listened  to.  Are  these  the  men  whom  you  really  profess  to  be  anxi- 
ous to  place  on  those  benches,  instead  of  the  statesmen  who  now  sit 
there  ?  You  know  that  the  country  would  not  permit  it  for  a  week  ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  to  do  so,  that  you  carry  on  this  opposition  to 
the  Government,  but  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  being  revenged  on  him 
who  slighted  the  obligations  of  party  to  do  a  great  good  to  the  country, 
waiting  on  and  looking  to  him  for  its  commercial  deliverance  (hear). 
The  Hon.  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  makes  a  lamentation, 
in  which  I  certainly  cannot  participate,  because  of  the  breaking  up, 
by  that  desertion,  of  a  great  party,  I  have  always  found  and  always 
understood  that  the  country  gained  when  a  party  lost,  and  there  has 
not  been  a  thing  more  advantageous  for  this  kingdom  than  the  schism 
which  has  taken  place  on  those  benches  (hear).  The  Hon.  Bart. 
(Sir  R.  Inglis)  intends  to  give  his  vote  against  the  Government,  but 
I  understand  that  the  whole  bench  of  Bishops  are  to  give  their  sup- 
port (laughter).  Is  there  an  Hon.  Member  opposite,  who  dares  to 
say  that  a  Bishop  of  the  English  Church,  or  of  any  other  church, 
would  vote  for  the  Corn  Laws  when  we  know  that  there  exists 
the  intensest  suffering  in  our  own  country  ?  When  famine  is  fost 
approaching  in  Ireland,  is  there  a  dignitary  of  a  Christian  Church 
who  dare,  in  the  fiEu;e  of  the  world,  give  his  vote  in  opposition  to  the 
carrying  of  a  law  which  will  throw  open  the  ports,  and  give  whatever 
supply  of  food  can  be  had  to  the  miserable  and  misfortune-visited 
population  of  this  empire?  (hear,  hear.)  But  the  Hon.  Member  may 
be  certain  that  there  will  always  be  a  Tory  party  ;  and  so  long  as 
there  is  injustice  to  be  done  that  Hon.  Baronet  will  be  enabled  to 
support  it ;  so  long  as  there  is  an  imposition,  civil  or  ecclesiastical, 
to  be  carried,  the  constituency  whom  he  represents  will  be  ready  to 
throw  its  shield  over  him — a  constituency  which,  from  the  time  they 
passed  the  &mous  Oxford  Decree,  in  1683,  has  been  diligently  afford- 
ing proof  after  proof  that  there  may  exist  the  most  illimitable  ac- 
quaintance with  books  accompanied  with  the  profoundest  ignorance 
of  men  (cheers).  The  question  now  is,  not  whether  this  measure  is 
to  be  passed,  but  whether  it  is  to  be  a  gradual  or  immediate  abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  I  say  it  is  a  great,  a  noble  measure,  and  none  of 
the  Shibboleths  used  against  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  shall  ever 
make  me  deny  that  it  is  a  great  measure,  and  that  it  is  honourable 
to  the  Government  who  have  proposed  it  Great  measures,  like 
great  pictures,  are  often  tarnished  by  single  defects,  and  a  serious 
defect  in  this  Bill  is,  that  it  does  not  immediately  abolish  the  Com 
Laws  (hear,  hear).  The  delay  is  intended  as  a  satisfaction  to  the 
farmers  ;  but  I  well  know  that  in  many  districts  the  tenant-farmers 
are  unanimously,  or  apparently  unanimous,  in  favour  of  an  imme. 
diate  rather  than  a  gradual  repeal.  A  friend  of  mine  possessing 
large  landed  property  tells  us  that  he  has  consulted  no  less  than  63 
of  his  tenants,  and  every  one  of  them  consented  to  make  fresh 
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arrangements  and  new  leases,  and  consented  to  do  so  without  a  mur- 
mur at  the  prospect  of  an  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  (hear,  hear). 
I  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  a  Noble  Lord  who  has  lately  been 
letting  some  farms,  and  I  collect  from  his  statements  that  he  conti- 
nues to  receive  as  high  rents  as  ever.    There  is  no  man  now  in  Eng- 
land who  takes  the  trouble  to  acquire  correct  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  country  but  will  readily  admit  that  the  formers  feel  no 
alarm  about  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.    Thanks  to  our  exertions 
for  that,  and  thanks  also  to  the  inquiries  which  the  farmers  them- 
selves have  made  upon  the  subject  (hear,  hear).    I  tell  you,  then, 
that  if  you  despise  the  laws  of  Heaven — if  you  outrage  the  rights  of 
man  by  continuing  these  laws  for  any  longer  period,  you  incur  a 
responsibility  of  the  weightiest  character.    If  the  Government  go  so 
&r  as  to  say  that  the  Com  Laws  ought  to  be  repealed  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  then  they  condemn  themselves  by  permitting  those  laws 
to  continue  one  hour  longer.    The  Grovemment  cannot  be  defended 
for  proposing,  the   House  cannot  be  excused  for  supporting,  a 
proposition  that  the   duty  upon   the  importation  of  human  food 
should,  during   the   next   three  years,  vary  from  lOt.  to  4t.     I 
know  it  is  said  that  the  emergency  is  not  great ;  but  if  you  had 
before  you  the  returns — the  statistical  statements — which  my  Hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester  over  and  over  again  demanded, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  what  the  extent  of  the  emergency  is. 
There  are  some  people  who  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  inun- 
dation so  long  as  the  waters  occasion  no  greater  evil  than  drowning 
people  who  live  in  cellars.    The  Com  Laws  do  not  directly  affect 
the  upper  classes,  but  the  people  who  live  in  cellars  and  garrets 
feel  them  bitterly.     I  tell  you  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
are  pining,  and  fainting,  and  dying  ;  and  it  is  no  answer  to  me  to 
say  that  the  misery  has  not  reached  the  dwellers  in  Belgrave-square. 
The  humblest  class  of  society  has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  inunda- 
tion, but  you  must  not  say  that  there  is  no  inundation  because  it  has 
not  reached  the  inhabitants  of  lofty  dwellings.     I  repeat  that  thou- 
sands are  dying,  and  if  these  results  have  not  been  effected  by  the 
law,  they  have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  law.     Does  any  man 
doubt  then  that  the  country  more  than  ever  demands  the  Repeal, 
and  the  immediate  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ?     I  believe  that  the 
association  to  which  reference  has  so  often  been  made  does  possess 
some  influence  with  the  country.   I  believe  that  thb  has  been  pretty 
clearly  shown;  that  association  will  have  another  discussion  upon 
this  question,  and  another  still,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  that 
have  been  made  upon  us  for  assisting  the  friends  of  Free  Trade  to 
purchase  freeholds  in  counties  (an  Hon.  Member  on  the  Ministerial 
side  said  ^  hear,  hear*\)      I  ask  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
uttered  that  cheer  whether  or  not  he  has  perused  the  decision  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  which  that  Learned  per- 
son said  that  that  mode  of  acquiring  votes  was  not  only  legal  but 
laudable.    So  far  from  being  matter  of  reproach  or  of  regret,  it 
ought  to  be  matter  of  rejoicing  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands amongst  the  artisans  and  mechanics  of  England  were  acquiring 
for  themselves  the  privileges  which  appertain  to  county  electors  ; 
but  not   one  farthing  of  the  League  Fund  was  ever  appropriated 
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to  such  a  paqM)se.  The  League  never  purchased  one  qualification. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  this  is  a  powerAil  weapon.  It  is  a  powerful 
weapon,  capable,  when  extensively  used,  of  almost  overthrowing 
anything.  But  the  League  have  no  intention  to  overthrow  any- 
thing. We  want  nothing  but  Free  Trade.  That  we  will  have,  and 
the  moment  we  obtain  it,  that  moment  the  League  will  be  dissolved, 
but  not  until  then.  You  complain  that  mechanics  and  artisans  have 
purchased  freeholds  in  counties.  Are  they  not  men  as  sound  at 
heart,  and  as  independent,  and  at  least  as  enlightened,  as  any  of 
your  tenant  farmers  or  £50  tenant-at-will  voters,  or  pocket-borough 
electors  ?  (hear,  hear).  If  there  be  truth  in  the  Ministers — if  there 
be  truth  in  the  Member  for  Cork — an  awful  calamity  is  impending. 
For  that  some  one  must  be  responsible.  The  Government  will  not 
assume  the  responsibility.  Do  you  ask  the  House  to  take  it  upon 
themselves,  or  will  you  desire  to  wreak  your  vengeance  upon  the 
Minister  justify  the  course  which  you  are  pursuing,  and  relieve 
you  from  that  burden  which  must  rest  somewhere?  (hear,  hear). 
If  it  be  true  that  in  Wiltshire  there  are  no  potatoes,  or  next  ta 
none,  what  consolation  will  it  be  to  you  that  you  have  turned  out 
the  Minister,  or  how  will  anything  that  you  have  urged  justify  even 
the  delay  that  the  Minister  proposes  ?  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  Hudson  said,  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  class  which  the 
Hon.  Member  opposite  described  as  representing  pocket-boroughs. 
He  represented  a  constituency  as  independent  as  that  which  returned 
the  Hon.  Member  (hear).  He  deeply  felt  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, and  he  read  with  the  deepest  attention  the  speeches  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Bart,  at  the  head  of  the  Grovernment ;  but  he  rose  from  their 
perusal  with  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  soundness  of  the  opinions 
which  he  expressed  to  his  constituency  at  the  period  of  his  election. 
He  conceived  that  in  dealing  with  the  Com  Laws  they  had  nothing^ 
to  do  with  the  calamity  whidh  threatened  the  country.  He  viewed 
it  with  regret  and  anxiety  ;  he  was  anxious  to  aid  in  alleviating  it, 
but  it  was  to  be  met  by  public  subscription  or  by  Parliamentary 
grants,  not  by  repealing  the  Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear).  If  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  came  down  and  proposed  such  a  course,  that  House 
would  support  him.  Having  £urly  disposed  of  that  subject,  he  came 
to  the  question  as  to  the  policy  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  He 
acknowledged  that  this  question  admitted  of  the  greatest  possible 
discussion ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  encumbered  with  the  matters  with 
which  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  embarrassed  the  question.  The 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  in  his  first  appeal  to  the  House  grounded  the 
change  in  his  opinion  upon  the  success  of  the  tariff  and  measures  of 
1842.  He  had  since  abandoned  that,  and  gone  to  the  year  1825  ; 
he  found  the  other  ground  untenable.  Other  causes  had  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  than  the  measure  of  the  tariff.  Let 
them  examine  the  position  of  the  country  when  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  came  to  the  head  of  the  GU>vemment.  He  (Mr.  Hudson) 
recollected  the  first  interview  he  had  had  with  her  Majesty's  Grovern- 
ment respecting  a  certain  railway  between  England  and  Scotland. 
There  were  difficulties  in  raising  money ;  the  foreign  exchanges 
were  against  us  owing  to  the  importation  of  corn,  owing  to  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  being  against  this  country.    It  was  impossible  to  raise 
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funds  for  the  railway,  and  he  (Mr.  Hudson)  was  obliged  to  go  beg- 
ging from  company  to  company,  to  guarantee  subscribers  at  6  per 
cent.    In  1842,  a  new  change  came  over  us  ;  we  had  an  abimdant 
harvest,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  on  the  first  night  of  the 
debate,  quite  forgot  that  circumstance,  and  to  what  we  were  indebted 
for  the  prosperity  of  railways.    If  this  prosperity  had  been  produced 
only  by  the  large  importation  of  com,  he  might  concur  with  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet ;  but  the  effect  upon  our  monetary  system  was 
not  produced  by  the  cheapness  of  corn  by  importation,  but  by  the 
over-production  of  com  in  our  own  country.   The  Right  Hon.  Baro- 
net said — **  Look  at  the  silk  business,  how  that  has  increased  I  **  He 
(Mr.  Hudson)  admitted  that  it  had  increased,  but  it  had  increased 
under  Protection  ;  there  was  a  large  duty  upon  foreign  silks.    As  to 
our  contending  with  the  labour  of  the  world,  how  could  English 
shoemakers,  paying  high  taxes,  compete  with  the  shoemakers  of 
France  ?    But  the  real  question  to  be  considered  was,  what  would 
be  the  probable  price  of  corn  in  this  country  under  the  new  law. 
He  had  had  large  dealings  in  corn,  and  he  haid  not  thought  it  right 
to  furnish  the  House  with  opinions  without  facts.    This  was  a  very 
grave  part  of  the  question,  which  the  house  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider before  it  came  to  a  decision.     In   1837  he  had  been  able 
to  deliver  foreign  wheat  in  this  country,  free  of  all  charges,  at  25t, 
a  quarter  of  6141b.,  and  he  thought  before  they  legislated  upon 
a  measure  which  affected  such  great  interests,  they  ought  to  be 
fiimished  with  information  as  to  the  probable  price  of  com  (hear, 
hear.)     If  he  was  asked  what  would  be  the  probable  effect  of  a 
Free  Trade  in  Corn,  he  would  say,  that  the  probable  average  price 
of  corn  under  the  new  bill  would  be  from  35«.  to  40s.  a  quarter. 
He  would  ask  the  Right  Hon.  Member  for  Wilts,  who  said  that 
Protection  was  no  benefit  to  the  farmer,  whether  35t.  or  40s,  a  quarter 
was  a  remunerating  price  to  a  farmer  burdened  with  deht  (hear). 
It  was  a  mockery,  an  attempt  to  deceive  (hear).    He  (Mr.  Hudson) 
had  heard  with  regret  of  the  distress  in  certain  agricultural  districts. 
If  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  came  into  Yorkshire,  he  would  see 
no  distress  there,  or  anything  like  it.    He  would  not  answer  for 
there  being  no  distress  under  the  new  hill  (hear).    As  to  rent,  there 
would  be  none;  the  farmer  would  be  unable  to  cultivate,  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  would  make  the  farmer  pay  the  income-tax 
whether  he  made  anything  or  nothing.    The  League  had  ventured 
an  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  the  operation  of  this  bill  in  1849. 
They  stated  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  probable  it  might  work 
exceedingly  well ;  but  that  it  was  possible,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1849,  there  might  be  a  period  of  unexampled  distress  to  the  whole 
class  of  farmers.    He  (Mr.  Hudson)  was  not  disposed  in  a  moment 
to  recal  the  opinions  of  years ;  he  was  not  prepared  to  throw  over 
those  principles  under  which  the  country  had  risen  to  a  state  of 
unexampled  prosperity.   The  consequence  of  this  measure  would  be . 
that  a  large  portion  of  land  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  and 
applied  to  other  purposes ;  and,  although  we  might  for  a  time  revel 
in  low  prices,  the  manufacturer  would  not  derive  the  benefit  he 
expected,  for  he  would  lose  his  best  customer,  the  home  consumer, 
and,  then,  if  a  bad  harvest  came,  prices  would  become  hi%Vv^  ^iidi  \X\^ 
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Right  Hon.  Baronet,  if  be  were  still  at  the  head  of  the  GovemmeDt 
would  have  to  come  down  to  the  House  and  propose  measures  for 
providing  the  people  with  food.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  a  measure 
ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  ought  not  to  be 
forced  on  without  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  for  the  present 
Parliament  was  returned  to  maintain  Protection.  He  trusted  that 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  would  appeal  to  the  country,  and  let  the 
country  decide  whether  the  present  measure  should  pass  or  not 
(hear,  hear).  The  events  which  had  recently  taken  place  had  most 
materially  damaged  the  character  of  public  men ;  but  he  was  glad 
that  some  individuals  had  preferred  to  retire  from  the  Administration 
rather  than  forfeit  their  honour  (hear).  When  he  aspired  to  a  seat 
in  that  House  he  had  an  ambition  to  support  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet, 
but  he  would  not  stand  there  to  support  a  measure  which  he  believed 
was  the  offspring  of  a  divided  Cabinet,  and  of  excitement  of  mind ; 
for  he  conceived  that  it  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  mature  consi- 
deration which  it  required.  He  would  give  the  measure  his  strongest 
opposition,  believing  that  it  would  prove  injurious  to  all  classes  of 
the  community;  and,  if  the  House  were  disposed  to  adopt  it,  he 
for  one  would  then  not  consent  to  give  up  the  three  years  contmued 
Protection  to  agriculture  which  it  contemplated  (hear,  hear). 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Duncan,  the  debate  was  th^i  adjourned 
till  next  day. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  19. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  being 
read, 

Lord  Ddmcan  said  he  had  always  been  a  firm  supporter  of  Free 
Trade  doctrines  in  that  House,  and  if  he  had  hitherto  abstained 
from  taking  any  active  part  in  this  debate,  it  was  not  from  the  fear 
of  any  arguments  he  had  heard  from  the  Protectionist  benches  ;  he 
had  abstained  from  a  feeling  that  the  ailments  for  Free  Trade  had 
been  triumphant  out  of  doors,  triimiphant  in  the  Cabinet,  and  would 
shortly  be  triumphant  within  the  walls  of  that  House.  He  had 
heard  a  good  deal  of  personal  attack,  and  listened  to  some  new  fan- 
gled  doctrines,  touching  political  honour  and  political  consistency, 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  was  to  be 
found  in  any  dictionary  of  political  economy,  and  not  being  so  found, 
had  nothing  whajtever  to  do  with  the  present  questi<;m.  He  believed 
that  the  motives  actuating  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  measure  imder  discussion  were  of  the  purest  kind,  and  he 
(Lord  Duncan)  declared  before  God  that,  if  he  thought  the  contrary 
were  the  fact,  no  consideration  on  earth  should  induce  him  to  give 
his  support.  The  struggle  against  the  abolition  of  the  protective 
duties,  knowing  the  consequences  which  had  attended  the  policy, 
was  unworthy  of  that  proud  aristocracy  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
,He  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  sentiments  prevailing  among  the 
agriculturists  in  his  own  district  in  For&rshire,  and  which  were 
favourable  to  the  proposition  of  the  Government,  were  identical 
with  those  actuating  the  conduct  of  the  majority  of  tenant-farmers 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms.  They  were  buckling  on  their  armour 
and  preparing  to  compete  with  and  conquer  the  foreigner  in  the 
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superioritj  of  the  products  of  industry,  enterprise,  and  skill.  In 
England  there  were  peculiar  burdens  on  land,  and  the  English  farmer 
was  in  a  much  less  advantageous  position  than  was  the  Scotch  farmer, 
and  if  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  would  but  remove  those  drawbacks 
he  might  trust  confidently  for  the  rest  to  British  energy.  He  did 
not  stand  there  to  revoke  any  old  opinions,  he  came  there  to  pursue 
the  course  he  had  always  considered  the  best  one,  to  support  every 
measure  which  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  especially  beneficial  to  the  working  classes.  Of  such  a  character 
was,  he  believed,  the  present  measure,  and  as  such  he  gave  it  his 
warm  approbation. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  b^;ged  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
he  gave  his  vote.  In  doing  so  he  claimed  indulgence  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  having,  for  twenty-six  successive  years,  sat  in  the 
House,  and  vidtnessed  the  many  changes  which  had  taken  place 
from  time  to  time  with  reference  to  the  fiscal  laws,  and  among 
those,  the  alterations  proposed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet. 
Although,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  there  had  been  several  argu- 
ments offered  in  recommendation,  with  which  he  had  not  entirely 
agreed,  he  had  nevertheless  not  withheld  his  consent.  This  measure, 
however,  he  considered  to  be  one  calculated  to  produce  great  injury 
and  depression  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country  (hear,  hear). 
The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  fairly  said  he  could  not  hold  out  any 
hope  that  foreign  nations  would  follow  the  liberal  example  set  by  us. 
That  was  the  principal  reason  which  induced  him  (Mr.  Thompson) 
to  pause.  There  was  a  time  when  master  manufacturers  were  making 
large  profits,  and  the  labourers  were  badly  ofi:  Now,  applications 
were  made,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  said,  to  the  Horse 
Guards  by  soldiers  for  leave  of  absence  to  visit  their  friends  in 
the  country.  Why,  could  anything  speak  more  as  to  the  happi- 
ness and  content  of  the  people  ?  As  further  evidence,  he  would 
refer  to  a  paper  published  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  within  the  last  few 
days,  containing  an  account  of  the  savings-banks,  which  would  show 
the  state  of  the  country.  It  appeared,  that  on  the  20th  November, 
1841,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  were  841,204  depositors,  repre- 
senting a  capital  of  £24,471,085  ;  that  on  the  20th  November,  1844, 
the  number  of  depositors  had  increased  to  1,012,045,  and  the  capital 
they  represented  to  £31,279,000.  He  had  made  some  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  the  savings-banks  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
and  he  found  that,  in  Lancashire,  in  1841,  the  number  of  de- 
positors was  49,948,  representing  a  capital  of  £1,065,225  ;  and, 
in  1844,  the  depositors  had  increased  to  67,059  and  their  capi- 
tal to  £2,009,766.  In  Yorkshire,  in  1841,  the  depositors  were 
59,434,  representing  a  capital  of  £1,955,731 ;  in  1844,  the  de- 
positors had  increased  to  121,114,  and  their  capital  to  £2,200,843. 
The  average  amount  of  each  depositor  upon  the  whole  was 
£27  \8s. ;  the  average  of  each  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  was 
£30.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  labouring  classes  con- 
nected with  manu&ctures  had  had  many  comforts  and  enjoyments 
of  life  in  a  greater  degree,  during  the  last  few  years,  than  be- 
fore they  had  been  able  to  accumulate.  Then  where  was  the 
necessity  why  this  great  change  should  be  made.  The  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  said,  it  was  to  improve  the  condition  oi  lYie  twnxA.!^ 
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But  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  injure  the  great  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  this  country,  and  as  to  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes 
it  would  not  benefit  them,  but  quite  the  contrary.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  talk  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the 
dearest,  but  this  was  impossible,  when  we  were  obliged  to  raise  so 
large  a  revenue.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War 
had  said  that  Protection  was  a  bad  system,  and  that  all  classes 
would  be  benefited  by  its  removal.  If  this  were  true,  why  did 
not  he,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  produce  a  more  pure 
and  perfect  piece  of  Free  Trade  ?  (hear,  hear).  Did  he  mean  to  say 
that  the  Cornish  miners  would  be  better  off  by  having  no  Protection 
against  the  rich  and  shallow  mines  of  La  Plata  ?  (hear,  hear).  If  we 
are  to  have  a  Free  Trade  in  Com,  he  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  agriculturists,  the  farmers,  had  not  a  right  to  bring  their  Com  to 
market  by  ship  at  the  lowest  rate  (hear,  hear) ;  whether  they  had 
not  a  right  to  demand  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  of  the  ship- 
owners and  of  the  Colonial  trade  (hear,  hear).  If  such  a  proposition 
were  made  it  would  be  met  by  **  Oh,  we  must  consider  the  national 
safety  and  honour,  and  what  would  become  of  the  coasting  trade  and 
the  Colonial  trade  ?*'  In  common  justice,  is  not  the  national  safety 
and  honour  concerned  in  giving  Protection  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
est ?  (hear).  Was  the  House  prepared  to  do  this— to  allow  our 
merchants  to  deal  with  foreign  cottons  and  woollens,  and  articles 
of  that  kind,  and  not  allow  them  to  embark  £100  in  a  foreign  ship 
and  exercise  the  rights  of  ownership  f  He  therefore  could  not  bring 
his  mind  to  go  along  in  this  extreme  measure  with  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet.  Now,  if  he  were  to  speak  his  own  individual  opinion,  he 
should  say  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  retrace  his  footsteps  ;  that  he 
was  not  disposed  to  stand  still ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  ready 
to  go  forward  ;  but  he  would  not  go  along  the  road  which  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  had  struck  out,  and  he  was  preptired  shortly  to  state 
his  reasons  for  declining  to  follow  him.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
told  them  that  in  the  year  1815  the  rental  of  this  country  amounted 
to  £32,000,000,  and  that  in  1842  it  amounted  to  £37,000,000,  from 
which  he  would  have  the  House  believe  that  rents  had  risen  within 
that  period  to  the  extent  of  £5,000,000,  or  about  1 5  per  cent  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  within  that  period  a  great  quantity  of 
waste  land  had  been  enclosed  (hear,  hear).  That  surely  did  not 
show  that  the  rents  of  England  had  increased  15  per  cent,  in 
amount. 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that  they  had  increased  notwithstanding  a 
falling  price  in  wheat. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  resumed — There  had  been  a  falling 
price  of  wheat,  and  there  had  apparently  been  an  increase  in  the 
rental  of  the  country ;  but  he  begged  to  remind  the  House  that  in 
addition  to  the  enclosure  of  wastelands,  there  had  been  since  1815 
a  very  large  amount  of  capital  applied  to  the  improvement  of  land. 
If  20  or  30  millions  had  been  applied  to  such  a  purpose  during  the 
last  30  years,  as  he  believed  was  the  fact,  then  he  desired  to  know 
ought  not  a  great  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  per  centage  which 
sudi  an  investment  might  be  expected  to  return  (hear,  hear).  For 
these  reasons  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
had  made  out  his  case.      It  was  sought  to  persuade  the  House  that 
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rents  had  increaBed  during  the  last  thirty  years  to  the  extent  of 
£5,000,000.  Additional  property  to  that  amount  might  have  heen 
created,  hut  no  one  had  shown  or  could  show  that  the  augmentation 
of  income  had  arisen  from  an  increase  of  rent  As  to  the  financial 
operations  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  they  were  most  successful, 
and  if  he  had  proceeded  in  the  same  department  to  relieve  the 
working-classes  from  the  pressure  of  taxation,  he  could  not  fail  to  have 
earned  their  lasting  gratitude.  For  example,  he  might  have  reduced 
the  duties  on  hoth  tea  and  sugar — the  one  to  6d.  and  the  other  to  Id. 
in  the  Ih.  Such  an  alteration  would  have  proved  a  great  boon.  Tea 
paid  from  100  to  150  per  cent  That  which  cost  only  9d.  paid  2s.  2d, 
duty.  There  were  £9,000,000  paid  annually  for  tea,  and  £4,000,000 
of  that  were  paid  for  duty,  £2,500,000  went  for  freight,  insurance, 
profits,  &C.,  and  £2,500,000  were  paid  to  the  Chinese.  England  con- 
sumed 60,000,000  lb.  of  tea,  America  20,000,000  lb ;  but  there  was 
no  duty  payable  in  America,  and  the  Chinese  would  naturally  say 
that  the  Americans  were  better  customers  than  the  English — at  least 
the  EIngb'sh  Cbvemment,  who  laid  so  heavy  a  duty  on  Chinese  pro- 
dace,  was  not  so  true  a  friend  as  the  American  Government  The 
Chinese,  therefore,  might  naturally  turn  round  upon  us  and  say, 
**  How  can  you  expect  that  we  should  let  in  British  goods  at  a  duty 
of  5  per  cent,  when  you  English  will  not  receive  our  tea  at  less  duty 
than  100  per  cent.  ?*'  (hea^.)  He  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  the  few 
obeervations  which  it  had  become  his  duty  to  make  he  had  said 
nothing  to  give  offence  ("•  hear,  hear/^  from  Sir  R.  Peel).  No  man 
could  more  deeply  regret  than  he  did  the  necessity  of  differing  from 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  During  the  long  period  that  he  had  been 
in  Parliament — now  upwards  of  20  years — he  had  given  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  a  humble  but  disinterested  support  He  had  said  so 
on  the  hustings  in  1841,  because  he  admired  his  talents  as  a  states- 
man, and  his  integrit|f  as  a  Minister  (hear,  hear). 

Sir  W.  Molesworth  said,  that  just  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
last  Parliament  he  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  Committee  to 
inquire  if  any  connexion  could  be  traced  between  the  amount  of  the 
wages  of  labour  and  the  price  of  food.  If  he  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  that  motion  before  the  House,  he  could  have  shown  from  a 
series  of  Parliamentary  returns,  embracing  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  that  there  was  no  apparent  connexion  between  high 
prices  and  high  wages,  and  low  prices  and  low  wages.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appeared  to  him,  from  a  careful  examination  of  those  returns, 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  wages  of  labour,  especially  of  manufac- 
turing and  skilled  labour,  were  higher  when  the  price  of  food  was 
low,  than  they  were  when  the  price  of  food  was  high.  The  reason 
appeared  to  him  to  be,  that  when  food  was  cheap,  the  labouring 
classes,  who  were  the  bulk  of  the  population,  could  expend  a  greater 
portion  of  their  earnings  on  the  purchase  of  articles  of  clothing, 
dress,  and  on  the  other  staple  manufactures  of  the  country ;  conse- 
quently, when  food  was  cheap,  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  those 
articles,  and  a  greater  trade  in  them ;  therefore  there  was  increased 
activity  amongst  the  manufacturers,  and  increased  employment  for 
their  workmen ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  wages  of  labour, 
especially  of  manufacturing  and  skilled  labour,  had  a  tendency  to 
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rite.  On  the  contrary,  when  food  was  dear,  as  the.  labouring  classes 
must  first  obtain  the  means  of  sabsistence,  they  were  then  compelled 
to  expend  a  greater  portion  of  their  earnings  on  the  purchase  of 
food;  they  were  obliged,  therefore,  to  diminish  their  purchase  of 
articles  of  clothing,  dress,  and  manufacture.  Consequently,  when 
food  was  dear,  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  demand  for  those 
articles ;  stocks  of  them  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  ; 
trade  became  dull  and  stagnant ;  the  manufacturers  employed  fewer 
workmen,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  wages  of  labour, 
especially  of  manufacturing  and  skilled  labour,  had  a  tendency  to 
fall.  Reason,  therefore,  as  well  as  experience,  not  only  confirmed 
the  position  that  there  was  no  connexion  between  high  prices  and 
high  wages,  and  low  prices  and  low  wages,  but  showed  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  wages  of  labour  were  higher  when  food  was  cheap, 
than  they  were  when  food  was  dear.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  the 
wages  of  labour  depended  on  the  relation,  between  the  supply  of 
labour  and  the  means  of  etnploying  it  If  there  were  no  alteration 
in  the  supply  of  labour,  the  wages  of  labour  were  greater  or  less, 
according  <i8  there  was  more  or  less  emplo3rment  for  labour.  The 
means  of  employing  labour  were  in  proportion  to  the  capital  of  a 
country ;  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  trade,  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  other  industrial  occupations  of  its  population.  As  it 
could  hardly  be  denied  that  Free  Trade  would  increase  the  commerce, 
trade,  manufactures,  and  capital  of  the  country,  it  followed  that, 
with  Free  Trade,  there  woidd  be  more  means  of  emplo3ring  labour ; 
consequently,  that  the  wages  of  labour  would  rise,  and  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes  would  be  improved.  But  many  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen were  apprehensive  lest  a  number  of  agricultural  labourers 
should  be  deprived  of  employment  by  a  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
It  could  not  be  denied,  that  if  a  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  were  to 
produce  a  panic  among  the  agricultural  classes^nd  if,  in  consequence 
of  that  panic,  a  large  quantity  of  land  were  to  be  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation, there  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  demand  for  labour  for 
agricultural  purposes ;  and  that  might  prove,  under  other  than  ex- 
isting circumstances,  a  serious  though  temporary  evil.  But  there 
were  causes  then  at  work,  which  would  counteract  the  effects  of  any 
panic  that  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  might  occasion.  The  rail- 
roads which  were  then  in  progress,  or  about  to  be  made,  would  create 
a  great  demand  for  agricultural  labour ;  and,  long  before  those  rail- 
roads could  be  completed,  the  apprehensions  of  the  agricultural 
classes  would  be  dispelled.  As  far  as  the  agricultural  labourer 
was  concerned,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  than  the  existing  one  for  abolishing  the  Corn  Laws. 
Of  late  years  agriculture  had  ceased  to  be  a  mere  empiric  routine, 
it  had  become  an  art  founded  upon  chymistry,  vegetable  physiology, 
and  the  kindred  sciences;  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  that  art 
much  capital  and  skill  were  required.  By  these  means  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  some  portions  of  England  had  been  greatly 
increased,  and  he  believed  there  was  but  little  exaggeration  in  the 
assertions  of  some  of  the  Hon.  Members  opposite,  that  if  the 
whole  of  England  were  properly  cultivated,  a  quantity  of  food  could 
be  raised  sufficient  for  a  larger  population  than  the  existing  one. 
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and  at  as  low  a  price  as  it  could  be  imported.  To  effect  such  a 
result,  capital  and  skill  would  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  formers; 
and  what  then  would  become  of  the  small  farmer  without  capital 
and  skill  ?  The  large  farmer,  with  sufficient  capital,  and  acquainted 
with  the  improved  methods  of  agriculture,  could  produce  more 
cheaply,  could  afford  to  pay  a  higher  rent,  and  at  the  same  time 
obtain  a  larger  profit,  than  the  small  farmer  without  capital  and 
skill.  The  former  could  and  did  undersell  him  in  the  market — he 
could  and  would  outbid  him  with  the  landlord ;  and  he  prospered 
while  the  condition  of  the  other  daily  became  worse  and  worse 
(hear,  hear).  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  agriculture  improved,  in 
proportion  as  more  capital  and  skill  were  required  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  the  doom  of  the  small  farmers  without  capital  became 
more  and  more  certain,  more  imminent.  They  were,  in  fact,  the 
handloom  weavers  of  agriculture ;  and  their  fate  was  the  consequence 
of  the  competition  of  capital  and  skill  with  poverty  and  ignorance. 
He  as  well  as  other  Hon.  Members  deeply  regretted  the  sufferings 
of  individuals ;  but  neither  as  individuals  nor  as  legislators  was  it  in 
their  power  to  avert  the  result.  For,  in  order  to  prevent  it,  they 
would  have  to  stop  the  accumulation  of  capital,  to  check  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  to  stem  back  the  tide  of  human 
progress  (hear,  hear).  When  he  considered  the  enormous  popula- 
tion, the  vast  wealth,  and  the  great  commerce  of  the  country — when 
he  calculated  that  stimulus  which  would  be  given  to  the  population, 
the  additions  which  would  be  made  to  that  commerce  and  wealth, 
by  a  system  of  Free  Trade,  he  laughed  at  the  notion  that  the 
landlords  of  England  could  be  permanently  and  seriously  injured 
by  Free  Trade.  It  was  his  firm  belief  that  the  value  of  land  was 
increasing,  and  would  augment,  and  that  that  increase  in  the  value 
of  land  was  owing  to  the  accumulations  of  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  classes,  ^or  example,  a  revolution  was  about  to  take 
place  in  the  means  of  internal  communication.  If  the  country 
continued  prosperous — if  commerce  and  manufactures  continued 
to  thrive — before  long  England  would  be  covered  with  railroads. 
Railways  would  exist  between  every  town  of  any  importance ;  they 
would  extend  into  every  district  possessing  either  mineral  or  agri- 
cultural wealth.  Great  Britain  would  become  like  one  vast  city, 
and  the  remotest  agricultural  districts  would,  as  it  were,  be  brought 
into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis,  and  a  few  hours  would 
convey  their  productions,  their  com,  cattle,  and  other  commodities 
uninjured  to  the  best  markets  in  the  world.  To  whom  and  to  what 
would  they  be  indebted  for  these  railways,  which  in  many  cases 
would  double  the  value  of  their  landed  property?  Not  to  the 
capital  of  the  landowners,  but  to  the  accumulations  of  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  classes.  The  landowners  of  England,  as 
much  as  any  set  of  men,  were  interested  in  fostering  the  commerce, 
augmenting  the  trade,  and  increasing  the  wealth  and  capital  of  the 
country,  for  in  proportion  to  that  commerce,  wealth,  and  capital, 
would  be  the  demand  for  their  land,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  their  land  would  be  its  value  in  the  market,  and  they 
would  be  rich.  Therefore,  if  nobler  and  better  motives  did  not 
influence  him,  self-interest  alone  would  induce  him,  as  a  landowner, 


Ik 
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to  give  his  strenuous  support  to  the  measure  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  (hear). 

Ma.  Bemett  said,  he  had  never  supported  any  party  in  that  House. 
He  was  totally  disconnected  A-om  all  parties,  and  consequently  felt 
no  animosity  towards  those  Hon.  gentlemen  who  sat  on  the  same 
side  of  the  House  with  him,  but  who  had  changed  their  opinions  on 
this  subject  (hear,  hear).  He  felt  that  if  they  had  changed  their 
sentiments  as  they  had  avowed,  they  had  actedmost  honourably  in  the 
course  they  had  adopted.  It  was,  indeed,  a  question  of  much  impor- 
tance, and  one  upon  which  he  had  entertained  very  strong  opinions 
for  many  years.  With  respect  to  the  general  principle,  he  had  not 
changed  his  opinion ;  but  as  to  the  amount  of  protection  to  be  given, 
he  did  not  feel  that  the  same  amount  was  necessary  now  as  in  former 
times.  The  other  night,  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  said  the  object  of  political  economy  was  to 
devise  means  of  affording  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people  ;  and  he  quoted  the  Right  Hon.  Bart,  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  as  having  expressed  a  similar  opinion, 
and,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  they  said  that  that  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  the  Government.  In  those  opinions  he  entirely  agreed. 
He  had  expressed  them  in  that  House  many  years  ago,  and  at  that 
moment  he  felt  them  stronger  than  ever.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Legislature  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  afford  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people;  and  the  question  now  was,  whether  this  measure  would  afford 
more  happiness  to  the  people  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  spoke,  than  they  now  enjoyed  without  it.  It  was  supposed 
that  cheapness  of  food  would  afford  to  the  people  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness.  He  entirely  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  cheapness  of 
food  was  most  desirable;  but  they  must  take  care  they  did  not  com. 
mit  a  great  error,  and  reduce  the  people  to  greater  distress  by  the 
course  they  took.  Cheapness  of  food  by  home  production  was  most 
desirable ;  but  agreeing  as  he  did  in  the  opinion  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  that  the  amount  of  wages 
depended  on  the  proportion  of  the  demand  to  the  supply,  they  must 
consider  whether  by  cheapness  of  food  they  did  not  lessen  the  demand 
for  labour,  though  they  did  not  lessen  the  supply  (hear,  hear).  Now, 
from  calculations  he  had  made,  he  would  show  that  every  quarter  of 
wheat  brought  to  this  country  displaced  the  demand  for  labour  to  the 
amount  of  25*.  (hear,  hear).  Then,  if  they  reduced  the  production 
of  wheat  to  a  certain  amount,  to  that  amount  the  demand  for  labour 
would  be  lowered.  The  supply  would  be  the  same,  but  the  demand 
would  be  less,  in  consequence  of  the  importation  of  foreign  com.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  that  Hon.  Gentleman  who  represented  Free 
Trade  opinions  told  the  House  that  wages  would  not  be  reduced  by 
the  reduction  of  the  price  of  food  ;  but  was  it  possible  to  throw  upon 
the  market  such  an  amount  of  foreign  labour,  that  was,  such  a  de- 
struction of  English  labour,  and  not  reduce  the  price  of  labour?  It 
was  said  the  other  night  that  the  amount  of  labour  for  a  quarter  of 
wheat  was  only  98. ;  but  he  had  calculations  to  show  that  the  cost  of 
labour  would  be  25».  for  each  quarter.  He  himself  had  a  farm  com- 
prising 260  acres  of  arable  land,  and  on  the  same  farm  the  pasture 
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land  vw  equal  Co  one  week's  labour,  the  meadoT  land  to  two,  and 
the  arable  land  to  four,  and  the  labour  on  that  farm  came  to  £900 
or  £1000  a  year.  It  was  set  down  at  £1,000  in  hie  boob,  for  he  did 
keep  a  book  to  which  he  could  refer  ;  and  here  he  might  say,  not- 
withslanding  the  account  giten  bj  the  gallant  Member  opposite  (Sir 
G.  Napier)  of  his  ploughing,  he  (Mr.  Be  net  t)  doubted  whether  he 
kept  any  ledge/st  all  of  his  farming,  or,  if  he  did,  he  ventured  to 
■ay  it  would  show  an  unprolitable  account  ("hear,"  and  laughter). 
Now  he  had  been  anxious  for  years  past  that  the  price  of  the  food 
of  the  people  should  be  aa  low  as  could  poBsibly  be  grown  in  this 
coontij  (hear,  hear).  He  meant  grown  in  this  country,  because 
if  it  were  not,  he  knew  that  they  reduced  labour  to  a  greater 
amount,  by  lowering  wages  than  they  reduced  the  price  of  food. 
He  remembered  the  conli«cation  of  properly  which  had  occurred  in 
1819.  The  landed  interest  had  recovered  from  that,  and  it  seemed 
by  the  blow  which  now  awaited  them,  as  if  they  had  just  been 
fiittened  for  the  slaughter  (hear,  hear).  But  the  landed  interest 
would  not  be  the  only  sufferers.  He  was  a  self-elected  prophet,  and 
he  would  tell  the  manufacturers  that  if  this  measure  was  carried,  tho 
■ooner  they  made  up  their  accouiitEi,  the  fooner  they  leh  their  tall 
chimneys  the  better,  for  severe  distrr^s  •riJITId  nssuredly  fail  upon 
them,  as  well  ft*  upon  the  agricultu^i*)^'flley^  tear),  Tlie  manu- 
fbctorers talked  of  their  foreign  trade.  -jHe  (Mt--.  Benett)  believed 
that  foreign  countries  were  rising  by  the  bmSe  IsifUr  as  this  country 


bad  risen.  They  were  enacting  Protect inftJjiWs's'^hpy  were  en- 
couraging their  own  manufactures;  nnd  the  tomeijuen^  would  be 
that  their  manufectures  would  soon  rivnl  ours  nrfiS^afiAhem  (hear, 
hear).  Much  whs  also  said  by  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Len^ue'ajjout  low 
wages  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Did  not  they  know  thAt'wa^  of 
agricultural  labour,  like  everything  else,  depended  uprai  supply  "Ond 
demand  f  Did'nt  they  advocate  the  buying  in  the  cheap^t  rnkpnt 
and  selling  in  the  dearest ;  and  were  they  to  forbid  the  agncuMtriiA 
from  acting  upon  this  principle  f  Did  they  expect  that  thev&rnfel 
was  to  give  the  labourer  double  what  he  asked  P  (hear,  hear};''.ile 
(Hr.  Benett)  could  not  account  for  such  a  change  as  had  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Could  he  not  have  let  well  alone  ? 
The  labourer  was  protected, — everything  was  thriving, — wheat  was 
62t.  a  quarter, — where  Iheh  was  the  necessity  for  this  great  convul- 
sion F  It  was  to  him  one  of  the  most  astonishing  events  he  bad  ever 
witnessed  to  see  a  Ministry  frighted  from  their  propriety  by  any 
cause  BO  slight  as  b  failure  in  the  potato  crop,  or  by  a  faction  so  con- 
temptible OS  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  (hear).  It  was  very  extra- 
ordinary that  on  both  sides  of  the  House  so  great  changes  of  opinion 
had  taken  place.  His  predilections  had  always  been  with  the  Con- 
■ervative  party — he  had  not  been  able  to  give  his  support  to  the 
views  of  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  ;  and  now  he  and  his  friends 
found  themselves  in  the  singular  position  of  having  only  two  parties 
from  which,  as  it  appeared,  a  Qovemment  could  be  formed.  What 
a  state  of  misery  and  misfortune  was  this  for  the  country  to  be  in. 
He  had  not  the  one  party  more  than  the  other  in  his  eye  ;  but  it 
surely  was  a  most  lamentable  state  to  be  in — (hat  they  must  either 
take  the  Leader  on  that  side  of  the  House  where  sat  his  Fiicnd  the 
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Noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  or  the  other  side  of  the  House,  or 
they  could  no  longer  have  any  Gk)Yemment  (hear).  He  belieyed, 
however,  that  a  new  party  would  be  formed,  and,  as  they  always 
found  in  such  cases,  a  new  Leader  would  start  up — a  man  of  talent, 
who  could  form  and  organize  an  intermediate  party  (hear). 

Ma.  H.  Berkeley  was  unwilling  to  intrude  upon  the  House,  but 
he  wished  to  address  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  x;ourse  pursued 
by  his  Hon.  colleague  (Mr.  P.  Miles).  His  Hon.  Colleague  had 
placed  himself  in  the  front  of  the  battle  of  Protection,  and  in  the 
speech  he  had  delivered  he  had  said  there  was  no  special  necessity 
for  the  removal  of  Protection,  and  that  he  believed  he  was-  acting 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  and  the  colonies,  also,  in  advocating 
the  protection  of  British  interests.  There  was  no  mistake  about 
his  speech.  He  denied  that  in  the  views  which  he  advocated  his 
Hon.  Colleague  represented  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  Bristol,  or 
even  a  majority  of  that  portion  of  the  constituency  by  whom  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament.  It  was  not  for  him  to  say  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  the  country  on  this  question  ;  but  for  that 
part  of  the  country  which  he  came  from,  he  could  speak  with  confi- 
dence, as  he  was  certain  that  free  traders  would  be  returned  for  the 
city  of  Bristol  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  might  state  that  among  the 
18^000  petitioners  from  that  city  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
there  were  the  names  of  many  who  had  supported  his  Hon.  Colleague, 
and  who  had  never  given  him  (Mr.  Berkeley)  a  vote.  This  proved 
that  the  friends  of  total  repeal  in  Bristol  were  not  confined  to  his 
supporters  alone.  He  could  therefore  express,  in  the  name  of  the 
constituency  which  he  represented,  that  their  decided  opinions  were 
in  fiivour  of  Free  Trade  and  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws. 

Mr.  Tollemache,  in  reference  to  some  remarks  which  had  fallen, 
as  was  understood,  from  the  Hon.  Member  for  Durham,  as  to  the 
backward  state  of  cultivation  in  Cheshire,  denied  that  such  backward- 
ness existed.  If  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  possessed  as  much  expe- 
rience relative  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  he  did  of  the  manu- 
facturing of  cotton  goods,  his  style  of  speaking  on  this  subject  would 
have  been  very  different  from  what  it  was.  He  was  no  authority  on 
any  matter  connected  with  agriculture,  or  he  might  have  known  that 
there  was  as  great  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  Cheshire  as  of 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  After  the  tortuous  policy  pursued  by 
hei^Majesty's  Gk>vernment  with  respect  to  the  Maynooth  measure 
and  the  Charitable  Bequests'  Bill  of  last  Session,  and  in  regard  to 
the  Cora  Laws  this  Session,  he  could  no  longer  be  one  of  their  sup- 
porters (hear).  He  would  support  them  when  he  thought  them 
right,  but  he  would  not  be  understood  as  forming  one  of  a  party  who 
had  confidence  in  them  as  her  Majesty's  ministers.  He  deplored 
the  change  of  opinion  that  had  taken  place.  He  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  that  change  was  the  result  of  the  most  conscientious 
and  honest  views  ;  and  having  once  made  it  they  were  bound  in  duty 
to  divulge  the  new  opinions  they  had  formed  to  the  country  (hear, 
hear).  They  were  decidedly  wrong  in  holding  office  without  ap- 
pealing to  the  country,  laying  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
making  use  of  their  powers  as  a  Grovemment  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  principles  by  the  profession  of  which,  and  to  uphold  which,  they 
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were  raised  to  office.  The  stain  of  personal  inconsistency  was  a 
trifle  to  this  serious  charge  (hear,  hear).  If  the  agricultural  party 
fell,  at  all  events  it  would  be  with  honour  (cheers). 

Mr.  T.  Duncombb  said  that,  cordially  concuifring  in  the  measure, 
and  believing  it  to  be  one  which  not  only  did  honour  to  the  Ministry 
that  introduced  it,  but  would  reflect  credit  upon  the  Parliament  that 
adopted  it ;  believing  also,  after  the  statement  made  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  opposite,  that  through  the  influence  of  public  opinion 
alone  could  be  overcome  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, or  be  sustained  against  the  obloquy  with  which  bigotry  and 
ignorance  assailed  him  (cheers)  ;  he  (Mr.  Duncombe)  thought  it 
behoved  those  who  did  not  owe  their  seats  to  the  nomination  of 
peers,  and  were  not  removable  at  their  pleasure,  but  owed  them  to 
the  free  and  independent  choice  of  the  people,  to  stand  up  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure,  and  not  give  to  it  a  silent,  a  lukewarm,  or  a 
jealous  support  (hear,  hear).  Far  be  it  from  him  to  let  Hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  suppose  him  insensible  to  the  painful  and  false  position 
in  which  they  were  placed  \  he  could  make  every  allowance  fbr  those 
whose  powers  of  change  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  conversions 
they  saw  going  on  around  them  {^  hear,  hear/  and  a  laugh) ;  far  be 
it  from  him  to  deny  that  a  great,  a  very  extraordinary,  a  peculiar, 
and  simultaneous  change  of  opinion  bad  taken  place  in  the  breasts 
of  distinguished  men  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  concurrently  with 
the  advice  tendered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  to  his  Cabinet  in 
November  last ;  but  it  did  not  become  Hon.  Members  on  his  (Mr. 
Dunoombe^)  side  of  the  House  to  cavil  at  the  change  or  quarrel 
with  it ;  it  was  for  them  to  feel  grateful  for  it,  and  to  admire  the 
ability  with  which  it  was  carried  out  (hear,  hear).  The  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  had  stated  that  he  thought  the  provision  as  proposed  by  him- 
self with  respect  to  the  Corn  Laws  as  desirable,  but  that  if  it  were 
the  sincere  wish  of  the  Hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on  the  (Protection) 
benches  near  him  that  Protection  should  altogether  cease,  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  House  would  be  but  too  happy  to  accommodate  them 
("  hear,^  and  laughter).  But  there  was  anotiier  part  of  this  measure 
to  which  he  wishcHd  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet, 
in  connexion  with  the  question  put  by  the  Hon.  Member  fon  Norfolk. 
When  this  measure  was  proposed,  they  were  told  to  take  it  as  a 
whole.  Now,  he  would  tell  the  House  that  the  part  of  the  measure 
which,  after  all,  was,  and  would  prove,  the  most  valuable  te  the 
operative  classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  was  that  part  which 
made  the  great  and  important  change  in  the  law  of  settlement  (hear, 
hear).  He  declared  that  if  they  struck  out  that  part  of  the  measUx^, 
and  if  the  Ministers  did  not  pledge  themselves  as  much  to  that  por- 
tion as  they  did  to  that  part  relating  to  the  Corn  Laws,  the  measure 
would  be  valueless  in  the  eyes  of  the  operative  classes  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  (hear,  hear).  The  proposed  provision  to  which  he 
alluded  was  that  which,  having  a  retrospective  effect,  made  a  five 
years*  industrial  residence  give  a  settlement  in  the  towns  where  the 
operatives  resided.  [Sir  R.  Peel — ^"  A  right  to  relief."]  Well,  a 
right  to  relief.  What  he  contended  for  was,  that  those  towns  should 
be  saddled  with  the  expense  of  that  relief  (hear).  Having  said  so 
much,  he  would  conclude  by  giving  his  cordial  support  both  in  that 
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House  and  out  of  it  to  the  Ministerial  raeasure ;  belie?ing  as  he  did 
that  it  was  a  measure  calculated  not  only  to  extend  our  commerce, 
and  to  benefit  agriculture,  but  also  to  improve  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  the  people ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  enlist  in  favour  of 
our  common  country  the  good  will,  friendly  feeling,  and  respect 
of  all  the  civilised  world  (cheers).  With  respect  to  that  portion  of 
the  House  commonly  called  the  agricultural  interest,  he  really  did 
believe  that  as  soon  as  this  protection  so  degrading  to  and  unworthy 
of  them  should  have  been  removed,  they  would  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  their  apprehensions  were  unfounded,  and  when 
they  saw  trade  flourishing,  employment  plentiful,  prices  fixed,  rates 
reduced,  and  the  value  of  their  estates  not  depreciated,  he  did  hope 
that  they  would  readily  admit  that  all  their  alarm  had  been  without 
just  cause,  and  would  regret  the  error  in  which  they  had  so  long  and 
pertinaciously  persevered  (cheers). 

Sir  T.  Acland  was  very  glad,  as  a  Member  of  that  body  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman ^s  remarks,  to  have  an  oppor- 
unity  of  responding,  as  he  hoped  many  others  couJd,  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  to  the  last  appeal  which  that  Hon.  Gentleman  had  made 
to  the  agricultural  interest.  If  they  found  they  were  the  advocates 
of  error,  though  it  was  an  error  which  they  had  shared  in  common 
with  many  others,  much  their  superiors  in  ability,  and  which  had 
been  received  as  truth  for  generations — if  they  found  that  if  a  course 
contrary  to  that  hitherto  pursued  was  really  fraught  with  blessings, 
he  did  believe  that,  one  and  all,  they  should  not  only  acknowledge 
their  error,  but  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  Parliament ; 
and  whether  the  measure  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  proved  to  be 
for  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  country  or  not-  -whether  they 
were  called  upon  to  meet  that  measure  as  a  benefit  or  as  a  mis- 
fortune, they  should,  above  all,  do  their  duty  to  their  country  and  to 
the  interest  with  which  they  were  connected,  so  that  the  legislation 
now  in  prospect  might  not  be  turned  to  the  injury  of  either  (cheers). 
The  first  form  of  Protection  was  found  inconvenient,  and  the  plan  of 
a  sliding  scale  was  adopted  in  1 828.  The  duties  were  made  to  range 
so  that  com  should  not  fall  below  64«.  In  1842  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  lowered  the  pivot  price,  so  that  com  should  range  from  54«. 
to  538.  Prices  which  were  supposed  at  80«.,  in  1815,  gradually 
dropped  to  56«.,  as  was  shown  by  the  average  taken  under  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act,  namely,  78,  a  bushel.  It  was  their  domestic  agri- 
culture which  had  brought  prices  down  from  10s.  to  7s.  a  bushel. 
His  Right  Hon.  Friend,  in  his  admirable  displays  of  eloquence  which 
be  was  sorry  to  say  had  not  brought  entire  conviction  to  his  mind, 
did  not  explain,  as  he  thought,  what  were  the  large  grounds  on  which 
the  decisions  of  the  Govemment  were  said  to  rest.  The  whole 
country  was  in  expectation  of  the  disclosure  of  those  indisputable 
reasons  which  had  influenced  a  man  who  had  shown  greater  judgment 
in  the  administration  of  public  aflairs  than  any  Minister  he  (Sir  T. 
Acland)  had  ever  known.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  did  nothing 
to  show  that  he  was  right,  but  had  made  some  of  his  ablest  eflbrts  to 
put  others  in  the  wrong.  That  was  not  assigning  reasons.  That  was 
not  what  Mr.Huskisson  would  have  done  (cheers).  There  were  three 
reasons  of  policy  and  one  of  justice  on  which  the  general  system  of 
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Protection  was  maintained.  The  dictum  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  which 
was  the  only  basis  of  justification  on  which  the  course  so  long  pursued 
by  the  Legislature  in  dealing  with  this  question,  had  not  been  set 
aside — that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  such  a  country  as  this  not 
to  be  dependent  for  the  existence  of  her  people  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries. Mr.  Huskisson  said,  let  com  be  as  cheap  as  you  please,  pro- 
vided it  be  only  of  domestic  growth.  That  was  the  rule  laid  down 
in  every  speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  (hear,  hear).  The  basis  of  every  law  since  1815,  had 
been,  that  there  should  be  as  much  protection  to  domestic  agricul- 
ture  as  should  enable  them,  not  exclusively,  but  folly  to  raise  their 
supply  from  their  own  soil.  This  they  could  command,  when  in 
many  cases,  as  for  instance  war,  they  could  not  command  the  pro- 
duce of  foreign  countries.  Other  cases,  too,  might  arise  when  foreign 
Governments  would  find  it  their  duty  to  secure  a  supply  to  their  own 
subjects  first,  and  prohibit  the  export  to  this  country.  In  all  this 
debate  it  was  remarkable  that  this,  the  essential  and  main  spring  of 
the  whole  argument,  had  not  been  touched,  it  had  not  been  touched 
in  either  of  the  speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  discover  what  ample  grounds  had  arisen  in  the  last 
three  years  for  reversing  the  legislation  of  30  years  preceding,  which 
had  been  supported  by  every  Government  and  every  leading  states- 
man of  the  country  up  to  the  Ist  of  November,  1845  (cheers).  The 
principle  had  been  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  by  successive 
Governments  and  Parliaments.  The  Noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  when  he  made  his  fatal  proposition  in  the  celebrated  budget 
of  1840,  had  acknowledged  the  principle  of  Protection;  upon  that 
proposition  his  Gk>vernment  was  overthrown,  still  it  contained  in  the 
fixed  duty  of  Ss,  the  principle  of  Protection.  The  agriculturists  did 
toot  wish  for  high  prices  (cheers) ;  how  could  they  wish  to  see  their 
couDtrymen  svSfering  from  scarcity  and  famine  (cheers).  They  were 
not  like  the  manufacturers,  who,  employing  large  masses  of  men, 
could  tell  them  on  a  Satuiday  night  that  they  did  not  require  them. 
They  had  to  keep- their  labourers  all  the  year  round  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  20  or  30  years,  a  connexion  of  common  interest  and 
humanity  were  formed.  The  agriculturist  did  not  want  high  duties 
at  the  time  of  high  prices  *,  at  a  period  of  high  price  a  fix^  duty  of 
Sa.  could  not  be  held  ;  but  at  a  time  of  low  prices,  a  glut  might  come 
in  under  the  system  of  Free  Trade,  prices  would  be  depressed,  and  a 
great  degree  of  agricultural  distress  would  be  created.  That  was  the 
plain  fact,  and  if  the  agriculturists  did  not  receive  a  remuneration 
for  the  investment  of  their  capital,  it  was  impossible  they  could  con- 
tinue to  fomish  the  supply.  The  farmers  had  believed  that  the 
settlement  made  in  1842  was  a  permanent  one,  and  bad  made 
increased  efibrts  in  a  reliance  upon  that  law  (hear,  hear),  had  spent 
more  capital,  and  introduced  more  skill  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
than  before.  This  should  be  his  answer  to  a  portion  of  the  speech 
of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Durham,  whom  he  congratulated  on  the 
improved  tone  of  his  address  on  a  former  evening.  He  hoped  it  was 
an  earnest  that  when  these  dissensions  should  have  passed  away, 
they  should  have  his  advocacy  in  a  more  generous  cause.  He  would 
tell  Hon.  Gentlemen  what  his  answer  was  to  those  imputations  ^K\^Vv 
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had  been  thrown  upon  the  landlords  of  starving  the  people  and 
injuring  the  commerce  of  the  country  for  their  own  advantage. 
In  the  ten  years  ending  in  1815,  the  price  of  wheat  waa 
978.  6d.  per  quarter ;  and  they  would  find  that  for  the  five 
years  ending  in  1804  the  prices  averaged  between  1058.  and  106#. 
Since  then  prices  had  gradually  follen ;  and  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1825,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  56«.  7d.  ;  in  the 
ten  years  ending  1815  it  was  57s.  4d.  ;  and  for  the  last  four  years  it 
had  been  51«.  In  thirty  years,  therefore,  the  price  of  wheat  had  been 
reduced  one-half  (hear,  hear).  This  was  his  answer  to  those  who 
charged  the  landlords  with  maintaining  a  law  which  made  the  food 
of  the  people  dear,  in  order  to  serve  their  own  interests  (**  hear, 
hear,"  from  the  Protection  benches).  A  printed  paper  was  sent  to 
him  by  post  the  other  morning,  by  a  gentleman  who  approved  the 
measure  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  and  who  was  evidently  an 
advocate  of  Free  Trade,  in  which  a  comparison  was  made  between 
the  exports  and  imports  in  the  three  years  1822,  1823,  and  1824, 
and  the  three  years  1842,  1843,  and  1844.  The  oflicial  value  of  the 
imports  in  the  former  period  was  about  £35,000,000 ;  while  in  the 
latter  period  it  was  £70,000,000.  The  exports  during  the  same 
period  had  increased  in  a  similar  proportion;  and  the  statistics 
showed  that  the  traffic  of  the  mercantile  community  had  doubled 
during  the  period  he  had  mentioned.  Every  one  who  heard  or  read 
those  statements  must  admit  that  the  Corn  Law  had  worked  well 
for  the  whole  population.  It  had  worked  well  for  the  agriculturists, 
who  were  satisfied  with  it,  who  were  thankful  for  it,  and  who  desired 
its  continuance  (*'hear,"  from  the  Protection  benches),  and  it  had 
worked  equally  well  for  the  exporters  and  consumers.  What  more 
could  they  desire?  (hear).  He  would  like  to  know  what  circum- 
stances  had  occurred  since  the  adoption  of  the  law  of  1842  to  justify 
the  measure  now  proposed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  ?  He  must 
say  that  he  could  not  resign  his  judgment  to  that  of  any  other  person, 
but  he  would  continue  at  all  risks  to  support  the  law  of  1842,  until 
he  was  convinced  that  an  alteration  was  necessary.  He  asked*  then, 
what  circumstances  had  occurred  between  1842  and  1846  to  justify 
the  proposed  change?  As  one  reason  for  his  present  proposition, 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  told  them,  with  a  feeling  which  such  a 
subject  would  naturally  excite  in  the  heart  of  such  a  Minister,  that 
a  lamentable  scarcity  of  provisions  was  anticipated  in  Ireland.  He 
thought  he  (Sir  T.  Acland)  could  dispose  of  that  point  by  repeating 
what  had  been  stated  by  several  Hon.  Members  on  Tuesday  night, 
that  if  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  come  down  on  the  first  day 
of  the  session,  and  had  proposed  a  suspension  of  the  Com  Law, 
Parliament  would  have  passed  the  measure  within  a  week,  had  it 
been  requisite  (hear,  hear).  Had  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  or  his 
colleagues  thought  fit,  on  the  1st  of  November,  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, to  suspend  the  law  ("  hear,  hear,"  from  the  Protectionists), 
he  was  convinced  not  a  single  voice  would  have  been  raised  against 
such  a  proceeding  (hear),  but  that  it  would  have  been  approved  and 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  (hear,  hear).  But  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
had  not  taken  this  course.  He  was  grieved  to  say  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  united  to  a  proposal,  which  might  have  been 
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clear  and  simple,  the  most  litigated  question  of  the  present  daj. 
What  he  complained  of  was,  that  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  even 
when  warned  by  the  differences  which  existed  in  the  Cabinet,  did 
not  separate  the  two  branches  of  this  question,  at  least  in  point  of 
time;  and  that,  either  acting  upon  his  own  discretion,  or  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Cabinet,  he  did  not  adopt  some  prompt  measures 
to  relieve  pressing  distress,  leaving  it  to  the  good  sense  of  Parlia- 
ment to  determine  whether  the  time  had  arrived  for  an  alteration  of 
the  Com  Law  (cheers  from  the  Protection  benches).  Admitting  the 
great  evils  which  might  result  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  he 
thought  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet  had  not  done  them  justice  in  pre- 
venting them  from  sanctioning  with  one  heart  and  one  voice,  as  he 
believed  they  would  have  done,  such  measures  as  might  have  been 
deemed  advisable  for  alleviating  the  anticipated  distress.    The  time 
to  change  their  policy  was  when  there  was  an  alarm  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  retain  office  by  the  adoplion  of  any  other  ;  and  even 
then,  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  hand  over  the  alteration  to 
others.    He  could  not  see  what  necessity  there  was  for  the  change  ; 
and,  granting  that  there  was  a  necessity,  he  could  not  see  that  such 
a  law  as  that  now  adopted  would  effect  the  remedying  of  the  evil.   If 
there  was  distress  in  Ireland,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  such  was  the 
case,  why  did  they  not  take  the  large  quantity  of  com  which  was 
known  to  be  in,  out  of  bond  ?   (hear,  hear).     Would  not  that  fully 
supply  the  deficiency  ?    Under  the  present  law  relative  to  corn  and 
provisions  the  agriculturists  had  been  induced  to  make  exertions 
such  as  were  made  in  no  other  country,  and  by  the  sudden  and 
unlocked  for,  unjust  and  unnecessary  alteration  they  would,  of 
course,  experience  incalculable  mischief.     He  would,  however,  do 
the  best  he  could  to  keep  their  hearts  up  (laughter).  In  his  opinion 
the  most  effectual  way  of  taking  advantage  of  a  good  law  was  to  im- 
prove their  estates  to  the  extremest  possible  degree ;  and,  on  the 
same  principle,  he  deemed  the  wisest  way  of  meeting  a  bad  law  was 
by  redoubling  their  exertions  (hear,  hear).    Such  was  his  general 
view  of  the  merits  of  the  scheme,  and   he   was  not  prepared  to 
accept  it  at  the  hands  of  the   Right   Hon.   Baronet.     He  could 
not  in  three  short  weeks  read  backwards  the   lesson  which  the 
Bight  Hon.  Baronet  and   he  had   together   learned,   the  one  in- 
deed as  the  teacher  and  he  himself  as  the  humble  follower  (hear, 
hear).     They  had  been  at  the  same  school  for  three  years,  and,  for 
his  own  part,  having  paid  attention  to  what  had  been  taught,  he 
could  not  so  speedily  unleam.    His  adherence  to  his  principles 
might  be  deemed  bigotry  ;  but  as  he  acted  on  conviction  he  acted 
confidently.     What,  indeed,  was  the  reason  for  the  change  that  had 
come  over  them — what  the  cause?     Why,   the  Anti-Cora   Law 
League,  and  its  quarter  of  a  million  fund  (hear).      But  by  the 
first  subscription   of  £100,000  and  by  the  second  of  £250,000, 
had  not  the  League  shown  that  if  those  engaged  in  manufactures 
could  in  so  short  a  time  collect  together  so  large  a  sum,  they  had 
very  little  need  to  make  any  complaints  of  the  existing  state  of 
things?  (hear).      The  Noble   Lord  the  Member  for  London  had 
been  the  first  to  move   in  the   matter,  and  to  tell  the  truth   he 
had   the  best  right  to  it,  for  he  had  only  to  make  one  step  for- 
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ward,  while  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  to  make  live  hundred 
(hear,  hear).  And  it  had  been  the  pressure  of  that  compact  and 
well-organized  opposition,  of  which  the  Noble  Lord  was  so  distin- 
guished a  Member,  seconded  and  vigorously  seconded  by  the  untiring 
exertions  of  the  League,  that  had  forced  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
onwards ;  but  neither  the  bearing  of  the  one  nor  the  cries  of  the 
other  should  have  dismayed  a  Minister  or  destroyed  a  party,  who 
unitedly  had  driyen  them  from  office  and  defeated  their  principles. 
If  that  Minister  had  been  firm,  that  party  would  still  have  sufficed 
for  his  support.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  distinctly  told  them 
that  office  had  been  re-taken,  not  because  of  the  policy  formerly  pro- 
fessed having  proved  weak,  but  because,  if  office  had  not  been  re- 
taken, the  Sovereign  and  the  country  would  have  been  without  a 
Government ;  but  this  was  no  admission  that  Protection  was  an 
evil,  and  until  that  was  made  apparent,  he  (Sir  T.  Acland)  would 
persist  in  maintaining  that  it  was  a  virtue.  When  a  people  were 
determined  to  carry  a  measure,  and  the  Minister  pledged  himself  to 
his  Sovereign  that  such  should  be  carried,  he  firmly  believed  that, 
sooner  or  later,  be  the  Minister  who  he  may,  and  be  the  opponents 
who  they  may,  the  pledge  of  the  Minister  would  be  redeemed  (hear). 
He  would,  however,  join  in  no  factious  opposition ;  he  would  not 
worry  the  measure  of  his  Right  Hon.  Friend ;  but  if,  the  Grown 
having  proposed  the  measure,  the  House  of  Commons,  after  deli- 
beration, should  sanction  it,  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  need  expect  no 
further  trouble  from  him  (hear,  hear).  If,  however,  the  division 
should  turn  out  to  be  what  is  called  ii  close  division,  no  one  knew 
better  than  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  that  he  could  never  carry  this 
measure  through  this  Parliament,  and  the  sooner  he  turned  them  to 
the  right  about  the  better  (^^hear,*'  and  laughter).  He  would  not 
yield  to  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet*s  requisition  to  submit  to  a  necces- 
sity,  entirely  he  believed  of  his  own  creation. 

Lord  A.  Paget  said,  he  had  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  this  debate,  and  he  thought  many  Hon.  Members  had  been  a  little 
too  hard  upon  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  for  he  thought  that  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  public  duty  could  have  induced  him  to  bring  forward 
this  measure.  He  thought  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  might,  if  any 
public  man  might,  be  satisfied  that  he  acted  from  conscientious 
motives.  All  he  coidd  say  with  regard  to  this  measure  was  that  he 
gave  it  his  warmest  support.  He  belonged  to  the  forlorn  hope  led 
by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
he  should  change  his  opinions.  It  had  been  said  that  no  law  should 
regulate  wages ;  he  said  that  no  law  should  regulate  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Baring  next  addressed  the  House,  but  he  was  almost 
inaudible  in  the  gallery.  We  understood  him  to  reply  to  some  of  the 
arguments  of  Sir  T.  Acland.  Had  the  Hon.  Baronet  found  it  to  be 
impossible  that  he  could  dispense  with  perfection  ?  He  (Mr.  Baring) 
denied  that  he  had ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  shown  that  it  could  be 
dispensed  with.  The  present  motion  was  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
the  landed  interest,  and  in  order  that  their  answer  to  that  should  be 
satisfactory  it  must  be  unanimous  (hear,  hear). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Bruce  the  debate  was  adjourned. 
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FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  20. 

The  adjourned  debate  was  resumed  by 

Mr.  C.  Bruce,  who  said  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  the  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces  had  alleged  as  his  reason  for  supporting  the 
Government  measure,  that  it  would  put  a  stop  to  agitation.    But  if 
the  measure  did  pro<^uce  the  result  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  agitation 
against  the  Com  Laws,  it  would  only  be  to  substitute  other  agita- 
tions, much  more  dangerous  than  that  which  would  be  so  done  away 
with.    Other  institutions  might  be  attacked  and  abandoned  as  the 
system  of  Com  Laws  had  been.     The  existence  of  tithes,  of  an 
established  church,  and  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  the  monarchy  itself,  might  be  made  the  mark  of  an 
agitation  as  intense  at  least  as  that  against  which  he  and  his  friends 
were  now  contending.    With  a  steady  Government  there  would  be 
no  cause  for  fear  from  agitation.    It  w^  popular  agitation  which  in 
the  present  instance  had  been  the  principal  means  of  forcing  from 
the  Cbvemment  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws.    The  importance  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Anti-Com  Law 
agitation  did  not  impress  itself  so  strongly  on  his  mind  as  to  make 
him  disposed  to  agree  to  the  withdrawal  of  Protection  from  agricul- 
ture.  Concession  in  such  circumstances  was  a  premium  on  agitation, 
and  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  measure  carried  by  such 
means  was  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  violence  with  which  its  adop- 
tion had  been  pressed.    The  flourishing  circumstances  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  had  described  arose  from  the  revival  of  commercial 
energies  after  a  period  of  depression,  and  the  increase  of  railway 
speculation ;  but  the  short  experience  of  that  prosperity  was  not 
enough  to  warrant  such  a  change  in  the  whole  of  that  protective 
policy  under  which  England  had  risen  to  be  the  queen  among  nations. 
He  could  not  sacrifice  his  own  opinions ;  he  could  not  consent  to 
embark  with  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  on  that  boundless  ocean  of 
Free  Trade,  which  no  British  navigator  had  ever  explored,  f^om 
which  no  British  pilot  had  ever  retumed.    The  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
might  promise  to  waft  them  over  a  smooth  sea  to  richer  lands,  but 
he  dreaded  the  unknown  shore :  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  told  them 
they  would  And  it  a  region  glowing  with  wealth  and  abundance ;  but 
could  he  assure  them  that  its  luxuriant  vegetation  would  not  gene- 
rate a  poisonous  atmosphere,  under  which  the  constitution  of  English- 
men would  pine  and  die  ?     Instead  of  oceans  smooth,  favouring 
breezes,  and  cloudless  skies,  he  saw  the  horizon  overcast,  the  sky 
darkened,  and  the  ship  dashing  on  to  the  breakers.   And  he  felt  com- 
pelled, as  far  as  his  vote  enabled  him,  to  forbid  the  firing  of  that  gun 
which,  booming  over  those  turbid  waters,  should  ^ive  the  signal  for 
sailing  I 

Mr.  p.  Scrope  entirely  disagreed  with  the  opinions  expressed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  as  to  the  measure  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  involving  the  country  in  dijfficulty  and  distress.  He  knew 
of  no  atmosphere  so  noxious  as  that  of  Uie  forcing-room  of  Protec- 
tion, into  which  the  Legislature  of  this  country  had  endeavoured  to 
bring  so  many  interests,  and  thus  to  deprive  them  of  the  free  and  open 
air  of  competition.  The  real  question  to  be  discussed,  as  had  been  said 
by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Berkshire,  was  whether  Ptote<i\.\Qm.  ^^^ 
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right  or  wrong.  If  it  was  wrong,  its  abolition  should  not  be  delayed. 
He  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  either  the  attacks  on,  or  the  de- 
fence of,  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  and  his  colleagues ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  say  that,  however  fruitlessly  he  sought  to  under- 
stand their  long  continued  opposition  to  Free  Trade,  he  did  admire 
their  moral  courage  in  acting,  at  length,  upon  the  conviction  that 
the  principles  of  that  policy  were  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and 
existence  of  the  empire.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  overwhelmed 
them  with  proofs  of  his  past  legislation  in  respect  to  the  lessening 
of  prohibitory  duties  having  met  with  the  most  triumphant  success, 
and  had  benefited,  not  only  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  but 
also  those  from  whom  Protection  had  been  withdrawn.  The  Hon. 
Member  for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  S.  O^Brien)  in  the  able  speech 
made  by  him  on  another  evening,  had  ridiculed  what  he  called  that 
hard-hearted  dogma  of  a  stem  political  economy  which  directed 
nations  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market.  He 
(Mr.  Scrope)  had  always  understood  it  as  a  maxim  in  our  trade,  and 
had  always  believed  that  those  best  acquainted  with  its  wisdom  were 
the  farmers  of  Northamptonshire.  Another  point  in  the  same  speech 
was,  a  declaration  that  it  was  an  injustice  to  look  beyond  the  products 
of  British  industry  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  wants ;  but  did  the 
Hon.  Member  scrupulously  adhere  in  practice  to  his  theory  ?  Would 
they  not,  had  they  that  morning  seen  him  breakfasting,  have  viewed 
his  table  covered  with  Chinese  tea,  with  Indian  sugar,  and  would 
they  not  have  seen  these  combined  delicacies  sipped  with  a  silver 
spoon  from  the  mines  of  Mexico?  And  if  they  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  dining  with  the  Hon.  Member,  would  they  not  have  enjoyed,  in 
moderation,  of  course,  the  richest  vintages  of  Portugal,  of  Spain, 
of  Germany,  and  of  France  ?  (laughter).  And  if  they  were  per- 
mitted by  the  forms  of  the  House  to  strip  that  Hon.  Gentleman, 
would  they  not  find  Saxon  wool,  Russian  flax,  American  cotton,  and 
Italian  silk  ?  And  if  they  left  him  only  and  solely  that  particular 
garment  which  was  the  product  of  British  industry,  would  they  not 
leave  him  in  a  state  less  fitted  for  that  assembly  than  the  primitive 
society  to  which  he  wished  to  bring  them, 

"  Where  wild  in  woods  the  naked  savage  ran?" 

(laughter).  The  Hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  had  vehemently 
cheered  the  expressions  of  the  opinions  alluded  to  in  the  speech  of 
the  Hon.  Member  for  Northamptonshire,  and  still  more  vehemently 
that  attack  in  which  the  Hon.  Member  had  indulged,  upon 
machinery;  but,  to  carry  out  the  illustration,  would  they  not,  if 
the  Hon.  Member  were  sincere,  find  him  coming  down  to  the  house 
dressed  in  skins,  and  when  hungry,  following  his  prey  with  a  club — 
or  rather,  without  a  club,  grubbing  roots  up  with  his  teeth,  and  tearing 
them  with  his  nails  ?  (laughter).  The  Hon.  Member  for  Newcastle- 
under.Lyne  had  fairly  and  honorably  admitted  that  the  arguments 
against  the  Com  Laws  had  produced  an  efiect  upon  the  country.  If 
so,  and  if  the  principle  of  Protection  was  indefensible  (and  the  onus 
of  proof  was  upon  the  Protectionists),  and  they  could  not  convince 
the  country,  he  called  upon  them  to  abolish  laws  odious  in  their 
oharacterand  suspicious  in  their  motives  (*'oh  !**)•     They  were  bus- 
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picious  in  their  motives  if  their  object  and  effect  were  to  keep  up 
rents  ;  that  was  all  he  meant.  He  called  upon  the  Protectionists  no 
longer  to  interfere  between  the  people  of  this  country  and  their  sup- 
ply of  food,  but  to  allow  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  bounty  of 
Providence  and  the  fruits  of  their  untiring  industry  and  unexampled 
ingenuity. 

Mr.  Newdkoate  said  that  the  Hon.  Member  who  bad  just  sat  down 
had  taunted  the  Hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  for  violating  his 
principle  of  Protection  in  the  materials  of  the  dress  he  wore.  But 
the  Hon.  Member  (Mr.  P.  Scrope)  laboured  under  a  misapprehension, 
common  with  his  school ;  he  would  assume  that  they  (the  Protec- 
tionists) were  advocates  of  prohibition,  not  protection  (hear).  He 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  acknowledged  that  the  true  principle  of  trade  was 
to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest;  but  he  denied 
that  it  was  the  true  principle  of  a  Government,  the  function  of 
Government,  to  produpe  wealth,  but  to  provide  for  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  the  whole  kingdom  (hear,  hear).  He  could  not  under- 
stand that  the  doctrine  which  was  true  as  applied  to  trade  was  true 
as  applied  to  Government  If  so,  why  did  they  not  act  upon  it  in 
providing  for  the  national  defence  ?  Why  did  they  not  buy  their 
army  in  the  cheapest  market  ?  Men  could  be  procured  cheaper 
abroad  than  at  home.  The  Hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
said  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would  reduce  the  price  of  com 
or  it  would  not,  and  if  not,  there  was  no  ground  of  complaint  against 
their  repeal.  But  he  forgot  that  the  law  was  enacted  to  insure  a 
steadiness  of  price  (hear,  hear).  Then,  he  said,  that  it  was  hard  that 
manufacturers  who  paid  a  tax  in  the  price  of  com  were  called  upon  to 
pay  other  taxes.  He  was  prepared  to  prove  that  the  manufacturer  did 
not  pay  such  double  taxes.  In  the  next  place,  the  Hon.  Member  said 
it  was  a  mere  question  of  justice  ;  but  the  political  economists  were 
to  prove  that  the  manufacturers  were  the  majority  ;  whereas  there 
was  evidence  before  the  House  that  they  were  not  the  majority. 
He  regretted  to  differ  from  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet ;  he  was  in  some 
measure  his  representative,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  large 
property  in  the  county  he  represented.  But  neither  this  considera- 
tion nor  ties  of  friendship  should  deter  him  from  doing  his  duty  to 
his  constituents.  It  was  a  fact  well  worthy  of  attention,  that 
amongst  the  vast  variety  of  trades  which  were  exercised  in  tliis 
country,  there  was  not  one  the  wages  of  which  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  measure.  It  was  a  measure  in  which  they  could  not 
proceed  by  halves,  and  it  was  one  the  operation  of  which  time  alone 
could  fully  develope  ;  no  man  could  calculate  its  remote  conse- 
quences. He  should  not  trouble  the  House  with  any  very  long  cal- 
culations, but  should  briefly  call  their  attention  to  a  few  &cts : — In 
the  year  1814  the  rental  of  this  country  was,  in  round  numbers, 
£39,000,000  ;  in  the  year  1843  it  was,  £45,000,000,  being  a  differ- 
ence of  £6,000,000  ;  or,  to  state  it  more  exactly,  of  £6,347,910. 
Now,  that  was  the  sole  increase  in  the  income  derived  from  land, 
notwithstanding  the  enclosure  of  waste  land,  and  notwithstanding 
the  large  investments  for  the  improvement  of  land.  What 
a  contrast  to  that  state  of  things  did  the  value  of  house  pro- 
perty present !     The  value  of  houses  of  all  sorts,  including  factories. 
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was,  in  the  year  1814,  no  more  than  £16,259,399,  whereas,  in  1843, 
it  amounted  to  £38,430,730.  Thus  it  might  be  seen  that  the  land 
had  only  been  augmented  in  value  to  the  extent  of  12  per  cent., 
while  the  houses  had  been  raised  considerably  upwards  of  100  per 
cent.  By  every  variety  of  plan  that  could  be  adopted  for  that  purpose 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce  had  been  diminished — the  value  of 
our  exports  had  been  depressed,  and  now  it  was  proposed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  only  remaining  protection  which  the  industry  of  the 
country  possessed.  He  should  now  say  a  word  or  two  with  respect 
to  the  peculiar  burdens  upon  land.  Including  tithes,  those  bur- 
dens could  not  reasonably  be  estimated  at  less  than  £12,000,000. 
That  tithes  ought  to  be  included  in  the  burdens  on  land  was  a 
position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  he  presumed  that  his 
authority  would  not  be  disputed  by  Hon.  Members,  if  they  ad- 
mitted any  authority  whatever.  Then  Mr.  M'Culloch  quoted 
Dr.  Paley,  to  show  that  which  a  Churchman  would  probably  not 
be  over  anxious  to  display — namely,  the  evil  tendency  of  tithes 
in  discouraging  the  improvement  of  land.  Hon.  Members  might 
dispute  the  pressure  of  this  burden,  and  they  might  do  so  with  respect 
to  any  of  the  imposts  under  which  land  suffered  ;  but  they  ought  to 
go  through  them  item  by  item,  as  the  onus  rested  upon  them.  He 
had  expressed  opinions  which  had  not  been  taken  up  lightly,  and 
while  a  majority  of  that  House  had  maintained  thoRe  opinions  for 
years,  he  did  not  consider  it  profitable  in  a  constitutional  point  of 
view  to  yield  them  up  at  the  dictation  of  any  Minister,  though  he 
proved  himself  the  master  and  dictator  of  his  Cabinet  (hear).  It  was 
true  that  his  tone  had  been  somewhat  modified  lately,  but  when 
he  heard  his  first  address  coupled  with  strange  terms  applied  to  the 
aristocracy  and  the  monarchy,  he  could  not  help  looking  at  the 
emblem  of  the  authority  of  ike  House  on  the  table  (the  mace), 
and  thinking  it  was  well  that  the  statute-book  stood  between  that 
and  the  Right  Honourable  fiaronet.  He  could  not  believe  that  over- 
coming his  colleagues,  changing  bis  opinion,  taking  the  country 
by  surprise,  going  over  to  his  adversaries,  and  adopting  their 
policy,  was  the  conduct  of  a  Constitutional  Minister  (  ^  hear,  hear,** 
from  Colonel  Sibthorp);  nor  could  he  approve  of  it  until  he  saw 
him  submit  the  question  for  the  opinion  of  the  Constitutional 
Tribunal  by  an  appeal  to  the  people.  He  must  say  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  was  the  Minister  of  Her  Majesty*s  necessity,  for  she 
had  indicated  her  opinion  by  calling  for  another,  and  a  minister  for 
the  necessities  of  the  country,  and  not  for  its  interests.  Although 
he  might  be  the  same  man,  he  was  not  the  same  minister.  An 
unusual  tone  had  been  adopted  on  this  question  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War  had  used  the  argument  that  if 
they  did  not  yield  now  they  would  have  to  yield  to  force.  He 
should  not  have  been  surprised  to  hear  such  an  argument  used  by 
the  leaders  of  an  agitation,  but  when  Her  Majesty *s  Ministers  turned 
round,  and,  seizing  them  by  the  throat,  said  to  them,  *^  Yield  up 
your  principles,  or  you  must  yield  to  force,**  he  could  but  ask  where 
that  force  was  to  come  from,  and  declare  that  such  terms  ill  became 
an  English  Minister  (hear,  hear).  He  was  rejoiced  to  see  the  talent 
and  determinatioii  displayed  by  a  broken  party,  which  bad  been 
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taken  at  a  disadvantage ;  but  he  must  tell  them  that  they  still  had 
need  of  perseverance,  and  that,  with  that  perseverance,  the  country 
would  hereafter  appreciate  their  conduct.  They  had  been  told  that 
they  were  raising  dissension  among  different  classes ;  but  against  that 
charge  he  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  all  the  former  conduct  of  the 
agricultural  interest  in  Parliament.  The  Noble  Lord  who  had  moved 
the  address  had  told  them  that  they  would  create  a  modem  war  of 
the  roses,  and  set  class  against  class ;  but  did  not  the  constitution 
of  the  party  give  the  denial  to  that  ?  Had  they  not  a  Plantagenet 
and  a  Baring  (laughter),  a  Granby,  a  Miles,  and  an  Arkwright? 
And  the  argument  implied  an  utter  want  of  knowledge  of  those  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal,  not  only  in  point  of  character,  but  of  pursuits 
and  habits. 

Mr.  Barkly,  who  spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  as  to  be 
frequently  inaudible  in  the  gallery,  said,  that  though  he  repre- 
sented an  agricultural  constituency  he  came  to  the  consideration 
of  this  question  as  calmly  as  to  any  question  of  social  improvement. 
It  was  true  he  was  connected  wich  the  Protectionist  party,  and  that 
his  constituents  sent  him  as  a  Protectionist,  still  they  only  behoved 
him  to  be  more  careful  that  the  judgment  to  which  he  came  should 
not  be  guided  by  prejudice  or  self-interest.  The  question  was, 
whether  it  would  most  conduce  to  the  interests  of  the  British 
empire  at  large  to  maintain  Protection  for  some  time  longer,  or 
whether  it  was  wiser  at  once  to  abandon  it  ?  All  that  had  been 
stated  in  favour  of  a  continuance  was,  that  the  Protection  of 
native  interests  had  been  for  centuries  mixed  up  with  the  policy 
of  this  country.  Now,  his  opinion  was,  that  the  rules  of  political 
economy  were  as  true,  and  as  capable  of  proof,  as  any  proposition 
in  Euclid ;  still  he  had  held,  with  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Grovernment,  that  those  principles  ought  to  be  applied 
with  great  care.  He  saw  that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  now  coming 
forward  with  a  broad  and  systematic  plan,  and  though  the  change  of 
opinion  of  one  man,  however  eminent,  or  of  twenty  men,  could  not 
induce  him  to  support  a  measure  which  he  thought  wrong  in  princi- 
ple, yet  the  only  question  now  to  be  determined  was  the  rate  of 
progress  at  which  they  should  return  to  sounder  principles,  and  the 
state  of  parties  in  that  House  did  not  render  it  any  longer  feasible 
or  possible  to  retain  restrictions  upon  the  trade  in  corn.  He  did  not 
consider  the  present  proposal  as  any  change  of  opinion  or  any  con- 
version, but  only  as  an  advance.  He  did  not  think  that  the  country 
or  the  farming  interests  would  after  all  suffer  much  from  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  corn,  and  indeed  any  apprehensions  were  exceed- 
ingly foolish,  because  we  had  always  imported  foreign  corn,  and 
between  9,000,000  and  10,000,000  quarters  had  been  brought  in 
within  the  last  f^e  years;  and  whenever  there  was  a  bad  season 
here,  2,000,000  or  .3,000,000  quarters  were  usually  brought  in 
from  the  foreign  market.  In  fact,  it  was  not  an  exaggerated 
statement  to  say  that  1-1 0th  of  our  population  on  an  average 
were  dependent  on  foreigners  for  their  supply  of  food.  With  res- 
pect to  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  the  only  way  in  which  any 
improvement  could  be  effected  was  by  improving  his  moral  relations  ; 
and  he  earnestly  hoped  that  measures  would  be  taken  for  that  purpose. 
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If  they  had  cheap  food  the  Government  might  tak?^^®'®^  ^°  1843, 
temporary  cheapness,  and  propound  measures  to  imp^*"*^  *"®  l*°d 
tion  of  the  labourer.     They  had  been  told  that,  by  b>?  P^'  cent., 
labourer  of  this  country  into   competition   with  those   ot"*^.  ^®^  P®'^ 
countries,  they  would  be  reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  iPurpose 
sian  serf ;  but  for  the  last  forty  years  the  farmers  of  this  country  l^e  of 
been  in  open  competition  with  labourers  who  were  worse  fed  antt** 
worse  clothed  than  any  other  people  in  the  world — he  meant  those 
of  Ireland ;  but  if  competition  with  them  had  not  reduced  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer  in  England,  why  should  competition  with  the 
labourer  of  Russia  or  other  countries  have  that  effect  ?     In  conclu- 
sion, he  would  say  that  he  did  not  feel  the  same  apprehensions  that 
some  entertained  as  to  the  effect  this  measure  would  have  on  the 
landed  interests  of  the  country. 

Ma.  Bennett  (the  new  Member  for  Suffolk)  and  several  other 
Hon.  Gentlemen  rose  together.  The  prevalent  cries  were  for  the 
new  Member,  and  Mr.  Bennett  proceeded  to  address  the  House,  but 
was  very  indistinctly  heard  in  the  gallery.  He  was  understood  to 
commence  by  claiming  that  indulgence  which  ever  was  shown  to  gen- 
tlemen who  addressed  the  House  for  the  first  time.  He  expressed 
himself  opposed  to  the  opinions  which  had  been  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  and  his  great  surprise  at 
the  conduct  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  in  proposing  such  great 
alterations  affecting  the  landed  interest,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  Knowing  the  great  ability  and  high  standing  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet,  he  must  confess  that  he  was  greatly  grieved  to  see 
him  desert  those  principles  which  he  considered  of  even  more  im- 
portance to  this  country  than  all  others,  the  protection  and 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion  of  this  kingdom  (ironical 
cheers).  The  return  of  Members  for  five  counties  without  any 
attempt  at  opposition  from  the  League  was  significant  as  to  the 
feeling  of  the  agricultural  districts.  He  wished  he  could  see  the 
Solicitor-General  in  his  place,  as  he  wished  to  ask  the  Hon.  and 
Learned  Gentleman  if  he  was  prepared  to  assist  him  in  defending 
agriculture  ;  because  when  the  Solicitor-General  was  a  candidate  for 
the  borough  of  Cambridge  he  made  a  speech  in  which  he  alluded  to 
the  folly  of  the  Free  Traders,  and  of  those  who  would  introduce  such 
a  measure  as  that  which  would  do  away  with  Protection  to  agricul- 
ture, in  favour  of  which  he  spoke  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  did 
not  know  that  the  Solicitor-General,  like  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet, 
had  pronounced  himself  wrong  upon  every  former  occasion ;  and, 
therefore,  he  wanted  to  ask  him,  would  he  now  assist  in  maintaining 
that  Protection?  After  some  further  observations,  which  were 
inaudible  in  the  gallery,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  Muntz  rose  with  other  Hon.  Members,  who  gave  way.  The 
Hon.  Grentleman  exclaimed  ''  Mr.  Speaker  !*Mn  a  stentorian  tone  of 
voice,  which  elicited  a  burst  of  laughter,  and  then,  with  much  more 
than  his  usual  rapidity  of  utterance,  which  rendered  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  understand  him  at  times,  proceeded  to  say  that  the  House 
was  surely  in  a  rather  unfortunate  state ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  in  it  (a  laugh).  He  had  no  change  to  make  in  his  opi- 
nions, those  which  he  had  asserted  for  the  last  twelve  years  (hear, 
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taken  at  a  disadv^^  speech  to  apologise  for,  and  no  fear  of  being  con- 
***  ij°u  ^'*^^^^  ^^*  °^^  mouth.  Last,  not  least,  he  had  no  quarrel 
would  here;igiit  Uon.  Baronet  ("hear,  hear,"  and  laughter).  It  was 
they  wer^Q  ^y^^^  j£  j^g  could  have  had  his  own  way  the  Right  Honour- 
cnftTB^aronet  would  not  have  been  in  the  House,  and  he  had  done 
f  fl^'^at  he  could  to  keep  him  out.  But  he  was  most  happy  to  see  him 
where  he  was,  and  what  he  was  doing  (laughter  and  cheers).  He 
differed  from  many  gentlemen  near  him,  and  around  him,  and  many 
opposite.  But,  with  'all  that  difference  of  opinion,  he  ventured  to 
say  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  House  more  anxious  for  the 
passing  of  the  measure  with  a  triumphant  majority  than  he  was 
(cheers).  The  passing  of  the  measure  would  tear  away  the  veil  that 
concealed  all  the  mischiefs  that  had  afiiictod  this  country  for  many 
years ;  and  it  would  enable  men  to  say  whether  or  no  this  or  that 
one  was  owing  to  the  Corn  Law.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  say 
that  those  mischiefs  were  coming  to  an  end.  He  had  often  told  the 
Bight  Hon.  Baronet  that  he  must  take  one  of  two  courses.  One 
was  to  reduce  things  to  a  continental  level.  Let  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet '  take  what  course  he  pleased.  His  opinion  was  that  he 
had  tiiken  the  wrong  course;  but,  as  he  had  taken -that  course, 
he  would' do  everything  he  could  to  carry  out  his  views  (great 
•laughteir).  Gentlemen  might  laugh  ;  he  was  very  glad  to  see  them 
latH^h."  '  Ho  was  certain  that  anything  was  better  than  the  present 
uncertain  state  of  things,  and  that  that  uncertainty  should  come  to 
an  end  (hear,' hoar).  He  apprehended  no  cause  for  regretting  their 
repea)lr(hear,'hear).  But  another  subject,  and  not  the  least  impor- 
tant; which' they  must  take  into'their  consideration,  was  the  effect  of 
the  Extension  of  railway  communication.  He'  (Mr.  Muntz)  resided 
in  a' central  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  railways  had  been  very 
generally  established,  and  where  one  of  the  principal  articles  used 
in  the  construction  of  railways  was  extensively  manufactured.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  railway  speculation  ceased  to-morrow, 
the  rate  of  payment  for  labour  and  the  value  of  iron  would  fall  fifty 
per  cent.  The  amount  of  labour  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  articles  used  in  the  construction  of  railways  had  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  this  question.  '  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  effect  of  these  circumstances  was  f\illy  oquaT  to  that  of  those 
referred  to  by  Adam  Smith,  as  affecting  the  remuneration  of  labour 
in  connexion  with  the  price  of  com.  He  must  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  House,  for  he  did  not  often  trouble  them  (hear,  hear),  while 
he  alluded  to  two  other  subjects.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  had  stated  the  other  night,  and  had  challenged  contradiction, 
that  the  reduction  of  Protective  duties  had  not  produced  any 
injurious  effect  upon  articles  of  home  manufacture.  He  (Mr. 
Muntz)  could  show  that  this  statement  was  incorrect,  by  referring 
to  one  article  which  was  used  in  that  branch  of  manufactures  with 
which  he  wasconncctcd — he  alluded  to  zinc.  In  1815  the  whole  of 
the  jsinc  consumed  in  this  country  was  manufactured  here.  About 
that  time,  however,  a  considerable  reduction  of  duty  was  effected, 
and  the  price  fell  from  £75  to  £45  per  ton.  In  1824  a  fUrther 
alteration  was  made,  and  the  price  was  reduced  to  £15  per  ton.  The 
present  price  of  zinc  was  £20  per  ton ;  but  it  was  not  worth  the 
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while  of  any  one  in  this  country  to  continue  the  nianufiu^ure,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  all  the  zinc  now  used  here  was  manufactured 
on  the  continent.  This  had  been  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  duty 
(**  Hear,  hear,"  from  the  Protection  benches).  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, because  he  had  mentioned  this  fact,  that  he  was  not  an 
advocate  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  most  anxious  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  (hear,  hear)  ; 
but  he  wished  to  show  Hon.  Gentlemen  upon  what  a  reed  they  were 
leaning.  It  appeared  to  him  that  any  other  article  might  be  as  much 
affected  by  the  repeal  of  Protective  duties  as  zinc  had  been  ('^  hear, 
hear,"  from  the  Protectionists).  The  zinc  manufacturers  of  this 
country  could  not  compete  with  those  of  Silesian  Poland,  where  the 
wages  of  workmen  were  only  6d.  a  day,  in  consequence  of  the  expense 
of  labour.  In  England  zinc  could  not  be  manufactured  for  less  than 
£'20  a  ton,  while  foreigners  could  manufacture  for  £14  a  ton.  He 
(Mr.  Muntz)  challenged  any  one  success^Uy  to  contradict  this  state- 
ment. He  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  show  that  it  was  very  easy 
to  make  a  "  gross"  declaration,  which,  when  examined  in  detail, 
might  prove  to  be  inaccurate.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  also 
made  a  statement  to  which  he  wished  to  refer,  on  another  very  im- 
portant subject.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  stated  that,  in  1815  the 
average  price  of  wheat  was  I02s,  a  quarter,  while  it  was  now  64«. 
(An  Hon.  Member— 5  U.)  It  was  put  64^.  in  the  paper,  but  he  would 
take  it  at  51«.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  said  that  some  allow- 
ance ought  to  be  made  for  the  variation  in  the  value  of  money 
between  1815  and  the  present  time.  The  value  of  money  had 
fallen  during  that  period  fifty  per  cent.,  and  if  they  took  the 
price  of  wheat  in  1815  at  102«.  and  now  at  5 Is.,  they  would 
see  that  the  value  of  that  commodity  had  fallen  in  a  similar  propor. 
tion.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  now  stood  in  a 
position  very  different  from  what  he  had  hitherto  done.  It  was 
supposed  until  lately  that  he  was  in&llible,  (a  laugh)  but  now  he 
acknowledged  that  for  nearly  forty  years  he  had  been  wrong  in  toto, 
(laughter).  He  could  tell  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  that  the  people 
of  this  country  were  in  the  greatest  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to 
what  course  he  might  take  on  other  subjects  (hear).  A  great  many 
people  had  com^  to  him  (Mr.  Muntz),  and  had  said,  '^  What  are  we 
to  think  ?  What  are  we  to  expect?  What  are  we  to  have  next?" 
The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  tells  us  that  now  he  is  taking  the  right 
course,  but  hitherto  he  has  all  along  been  wrong."  He  (Mr.  Muntz) 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the  <Right  Hon.  Baronet  must  have^ 
been  wrong  (laughter).  He  thought  it  was  too  much  to  anticipate 
that  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet, 
having  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  before  his  eyes, 
might  come  down  and  say,  with  reference  to  some  other  measure, — 
"  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years.  It 
would  not  he  honest  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  that  my  former  con- 
victions were  erroneous.  I  have  for  40  years  believed  in  one  sole 
monetary  system;  but  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  con- 
vinced me  that  I  have  been  entirely  wrong"  (laughter).  Was  it  too 
much — and  he  asked  Hon.  Members  on  both  sides,  Whigs,  Tories, 
and  Radicals— -to  expect  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Right 
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Hon.  Baronet  ?  (*'  hear,  hear,"  and  laughter).  He  (Mr.  Muntz) 
wished  to  get  them. into  his  boat.  He  made  no  secret  of  it ;  they 
ought  all  to  pulLtogether — poor  and  rich.  If  he  could  get  them  all 
into  his  boat,  and  if  thej  rowed  as  if  they  were  rowing  for  their  lives, 
he  would  answer  for  their  reaching  a  safe  haven  (laughter). 

Mr.  Disraeli — I  leave  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  the  First  Minis- 
ter, to  settle  the  question  of  the  currency  with  his  new  supporter,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  protection  speech  almost  equal  in  force 
to  that  delivered  by  the  Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Liverpool 
(hear,  hear).  The  Hon.  Gentleman  wlio  has  just  addressed  us  seems 
to  think  that  after  the  declaration  of  the  Government  all  is  doubt- 
ful ;  but  there  is  one  point  on  which  no  doubt  cdn  any  longer  exist 
(hear,  hear).  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  the  two  parties  that 
have  now  entered  into  this  great  controversy  on  the  main  question 
before  the  House ;  however  fervent  may  be  our  convictions  of  the 
advantages  of  protection;  and  however  sanguine  may  be  the  expecta- 
tions of  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  as  to  the  consequences  of  com- 
petition, there  is  one  point  on  which  we  are  all  agreed,  and  with 
respect  to  which  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding,  and  it  is  this— 
that  Her  Majesty^s  Ministers  have  changed  their  opinions  (cheers). 
Whether  the  opinions  they  formerly  pursued,  or  the  opinions  which 
they  are  about  to  follow,  are  the  right  ones,  the  most  expedient,  and 
the  most  calculated  to  benefit  this  country — this  I  apprehend  to  be 
the  real  question  before  the  House  (hear,  hear).  This  is  the  question 
which,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  I  shall  endeavour  to  con- 
sider, (hear,  hear).  I  shall  endeavour  to  offer  some  suggestions, 
which  I  hope  may  make  Hon.  Gentlemen  hesitate  before  they  accede 
to  the  great  change  which  is  proposed.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  system,  which  is  called  the  system  of  protection,  is  not  that 
odious  system  which  it  has  been  so  long  assumed  to  be  (hear,  hear). 
I  pledge  myself  to  meet  the  question  on  its  merits,  and  though  I 
may  not  be  capable  of  the  arguments,  I  will  not  shrink  from  them 
(hear).  But  before  I  presume  to  offer  these  considerations  to  the 
House  in  support  of  that  system,  it  would  be  more  convenient  to 
notice  the  arguments  offered  by  her  Majesty*s  Grovemment  in  favour 
of  the  change  which  is  proposed.  This  will  clear  the  course — illus- 
trate the  way — help  to  that  end  which  I  aspire  to  reach,  and  very 
much  facilitate  the  discussion  (hear,  hear).  We  have  been  addressed 
in  support  of  the  measure  of  Government  by  three  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters.' It  is  but  due  to  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  the  First  Minister — 
due  to  his  position,  and  to  the  more  comprehensive  statement  which 
he  made  of  the  case  of  the  Minsters,  that  perhaps  I  should  previ- 
ously notice  what  that  Bight  Hon.  Baronet  said.  He  seemed  to 
complain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  discussion  had  been  wasted  on 
the  conduct  of  party.  I  have  no  wish  myself  to  enter  into  the  sub- 
ject ;  nor  should  I  have  noticed  it,  had  not  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet, 
in  reference  to  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  word  ^  party,"  seemed 
to  entertain  on  that  point  ideas  very  different  from  those  which  ani- 
mate and  influence  Gentlemen  on  these  benches  (hear,  hear).  We 
have,  indeed,  heard  from  these  benches  many  comments  on  the  con- 
duct of  party,  but  we  associate  with  that  word  very  different  ideas 
from  those  which  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  seems  to  entertain  (hear, 
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hear).  We  do  not  understand  that  party  is  anything  but  public 
opinion  embodied  (cheers).  We  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet,  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  political 
party  and  public  opinion  (cheers).  If  party  is,  then,  public  opinion 
embodied ;  whether  it  represents  the  opinion  of  a  majority  or  a 
minority ;  it,  at  all  events,  represents  the  opinions  of  a  great  section 
of  the  community  of  this  country,  where  the  nation  is  divided  into 
parties,  and  where  great  results  are  brought  about  by  public  discus- 
sion, and  by  the  organization  also,  no  doubt  of  material  interests  (hear). 
By  these  two  agencies,  reason  and  property,  we  arrive  in  time  at  the 
solution  of  controversies  the  most  difficult ;  and  such  is  the  beneficial 
consequence  of  these  agencies,  that  however  great  may  have  been 
the  force  of  controversial  strife — however  a  question  may  have 
agitated  the  nation,  you  find,  and  you  will  always  find,  that  when  the 
great  question  is  settled  by  the  legitimate  exercise  of  what  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  called  party,  but  which  is,  in  &ict,  national  organization 
— the  nation  is  contented  and  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  you 
seldom  have  the  question  re-opened  (hear,  hear).  We  do  not  com- 
plain of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  changing  his  opinion  (hear) — 
opinion  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  will ;  but  what  we  complain  of 
is,  not  that  he  has  deferred  too  much  to  public  opinion  ;  but  that  he 
has  outraged  public  opinions  (cheers) — that  he  has  prevented  that 
legitimate  action  in  the  settlement  of  questions  by  the  aid  of  party 
or  embodied  public  opinion,  and  that  he  has  arrived  at  and  probably 
achieved  a  result  which  will  not  be,  on  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
it  has  been  brought  about,  satisfactory  to  the  community  (cheers). 
We  say,  and  say  with  reason,  that  by  the  aid  of  that  great  mass  of 
public  opinion  which  we  represent,  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  was 
raised  into  power ;  and  that  a  Parliament  was  elected  which  repre- 
sents our  section  (cheers).  If  the  Noble  Lord  opposite,  who  repre- 
sents another  section  of  public  opinion,  had  succeeded  in  being 
Minister — if  his  side  had  succeeded  in  being  the  majority,  and  had 
settled  these  questions,  we  should  then  have  yielded,  because  we 
should  have  felt  that  the  solution  of  these  questions  had  beenbrought 
about  by  constitutional  means — by  the  legitimate  operation  of  public 
opinion  (hear,  hear).  But  we  feel  that  this  question  is  not  now 
settled,  and  cannot  be  settled  in  a  constitutional  manner  (hear).  It 
is  not  merely  that  we  have  the  sad  spectacle  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  surrounded  by  a  majority,  who  while  they  give  him  their 
votes,  protest  in  their  speeches  against  his  policy  ("  no,  no,"  and 
cheers),— it  is  not  that ;  but  there  is  the  flagrant  scandal  of  a  Minister 
bringing  forward  under  such  circumstances  a  great  question,  when  he 
has  announced  that  the  majority  of  his  C;abinet  is  against  him 
(cheers).  Well,  then,  public  opinion  is  not  fairly  dealt  with  ;  and 
when  we  complain  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  not  treating  his  party 
fairly,  we  do  not  speak  of  the  300  gentlemen  on  these  benches,  but 
we  speak  of  the  grfeat  body  of  the  community,  and  of  that  public 
opinion  which  results  from  their  convictions  (cheers).  I  have  now 
concluded,  perhaps,  the  only  observations  I  shall  make  on  this  point, 
in  answer  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet.  The 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  proceeded  to  indicate  what  he  considered  the 
proper  subject  of  discussion,  and  I  confess  that  he,  in  his  description 
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of  what  should  be  the  proper  subject  of  discussion,  at  once  described 
and  indicated  the  fallacy  of  his  own  position,  and  the  fatal  policy  he 
would  have  us  pursue.  For  he  says,  ^*  I  call  on  you  not  to  discuss 
the  party  question,  but,'* — to  do  what  ? — "  to  meet  an  emergency  and 
to  construct  a  system."  Now,  if  there  be  any  contrast  more  complete 
than  another  it  must  be  between  a  system  which  would  be  permanent 
and  an  emergency  which,  however  managed,  must  to  a  certain  degree 
be  temporary.  This  was,  I  think,  at  once  the  blot  of  the  position  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  in  the  very  first  step  which  he  counsels  us 
to  take.  If  we  were  considering  the  policy  of  the  Minister  of  a 
foreign  country,  and  if  we  brought  to  that  consideration  calmer 
spirits  than  now  animate  us,  we  should  at  once  say  that  this  was  a 
great  mistake.  I  say  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  in  the  Noble 
Lord  opposite,  in  dealing  with  a  national  emergency  ;  it  would  be 
unwise  in  him  to  say,  ^  I  have  measures  to  meet  this  emergency,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  ask  you  to  reconstruct  your  commercial  policy  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  which  I  have  always  advocated,  and  for 
which  therefore  you  are  prepared."  But  what  will  you  say  to  a 
Minister  who  comes  with  an  emergency,  asks  you  to  reconstruct  your 
commercial  system,  and  at  the  same  time  tells  you  that  you  must  do 
this  in  total  opposition  to  all  he  before  taught  you  as  being  correct  ? 
(cheers).  Now,  Sir,  as  regards  the  emergency — namely,  the  state  of 
Ireland— I  must  protest  against  any  one  in  this  House  warning  us 
not  to  speak  of  that  country  in  a  tone  of  levity.  I  am  conscious  of 
never  having  spoken  of  Ireland  in  a  tone  of  levity,  though  I  may 
speak  in  a  tone  of  levity  of  a  feeble  policy  with  reference  to  Ireland 
(hear,  hear).  But,  separating  the  construction  of  "a  new  system"  and 
what  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  called  on  a  former  occasion  '*  a  great 
social  revolution,"  there  are  two  or  three  points  which  it  would  be  well 
for  some  Member  of  the  Cabinet  to  clear  up.  I  believe  there  are 
no  more  Free  Trade  Members  of  the  Cabinet  to  speak  (a  laugh), 
but  perhaps  we  may  be  favoured  with  the  opinion  of  a  Protection 
Member;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  present  anom- 
alous state  of  affairs  that  we  have  at  the  same  time  a  Protection 
Cabinet  and  a  Free  Trade  Minister  (cheers).  Now,  Sir,  with  regard 
to  the  point  to  which  I  am  calling  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  said  that  he  feels  the  difficulty  under  which 
he  necessarily  labours  in  himself  proposing  these  changes  in  our 
commercial  system,  that  he  wished  these  changes  should  be  proposed 
by  others,  but  at  the  same  time  he  informs  us  that  he  proposed 
these  identical  measures  in  Cabinet  long  before  he  meditated  the 
rupture  of  that  Cabinet  or  perhaps  anticipated  the  opposition  he 
received  in  it.  How,  then,  does  he  reconcile  the  two  statements? 
How  does  he  reconcile  the  fact  that  he  did  propose  these  measures 
to  the  Cabinet,  which  unexpected  opposition  to  them  ultimately 
broke  up,  with  the  statement  recently  so  often  repeated  that  he 
wished  others  had  brought  them  forward  ?  Now,  Sir,  I  would  notice 
the  commercial  principle — if  you  can  call  it  the  commercial  principle 
— on  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  have  founded  the 
measures  he  proposes.  We  are  ready,  as  regards  the  emergency,  to 
do  all  that  any  Minister  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  Parliament 
would  recommend.     We  are  prepared  to  do  for  Ireland — I  do  not 
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say  all  that  Ireland  can  require,  but  all  that  human  judgment  can 
devise;  but  we  donH  understand  the  position  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  with  respect  to  this  subject.  It  has  been  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  says,  '*!  was  for 
opening  the  ports ;"  the  statement  was  met  by  a  cheer — a  response 
of  sympathy  from  these  (the  Protectionist)  benches,  and  then  taking 
a  rapid  view  of  the  economical  history  of  the  country,  proving  that 
the  ports  had  often  been  opened,  and  beneficially  opened,  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  turned  round  and  said,  *' Yes,  it  is  very  well 
for  you  to  cheer  me,  but  although  I  was  prepared  to  open  the  ports, 
I  was  not  prepared  to  shut  them  again"  (hear,  hear).  Well,  now, 
it  seems  from  that,  the  difficulty  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was 
not  as  to  opening  the  ports ;  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  about.  But  at  the  bottom  of  his  policy  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  has  resolved'  that  the  present  system  of  com 
and  provision  laws  should  cease  (hear,  hear).  Compare  these  facts 
with  the  declaration  that  has  been  made  by  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet, 
not  exactly  on  the  hustings,  but  before  a  large  body  of  his  constituents 
in  a  midland  county — the  extraordinary  declaration,  which  I  dare 
say  attracted  the  attention  of  many,  made  by  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  He  tells  us, — ^  We  had  wished  that  this  communication 
should  have  been  made  to  another  Parliament,'*  that -is  to  say,  the 
present  Parliament  might  have  gone  on,  there  might  have  been  a 
renewal,  a  seven  years*  lease  of  a  Conservative  majority,  and  when 
the  election  had  taken  place,  and  we  had  just  met,  we  should  have 
received  the  announcement  which,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  has 
been  made  too  soon  (cheers  and  laughter).  -  Now  I  am  making  no 
charge ;  I  am  throwing  out  hints  to  the  Protective  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  who  probably  may  rise  in  the  course  of  this  debate  (a  laugh). 
These  are  the  points  on  which  we  wish  to  have  information.  We 
want  to  know  whether  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  whether  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  was  authorized  in  saying  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  propose  these  changes  until  a  new  Parliament  had 
assembled.  We  want  to  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that,  although 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  more  than  once  said  he  deplores  the 
task  has  fallen  to  him,  and  wished  it  had  fallen  to  others,  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman,  before  the  idea  could  have  been  perceived  by  any 
human  being,  had  proposed  these  measures  in  Council,  and  insisted 
on  their  adoption  ?  These  are  two  circumstances  that  require  elu- 
cidation (hear).  When  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  at  first  brought 
these  measures  before  the  House,  he  seemed  to  found  them  on  the 
observation  of  the  last  three  years;  but  in  the  last  speech  he  made 
he  found  fault  with  that  expression,  and  the  position  he  then  laid 
down  was  this: — ^  I  don*t  say  that  it  was  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years  that  induced  me  to  adopt  the  measures  I  now  recom- 
mend ;  but,  taking  a  general  view  of  the  commercial  history  of  this 
country  for  a  long  period,  I  had  seen,  with  gradual  and  sometimes 
considerable  relaxations  of  protective  duties,  and  especially  during 
the  last  three  years,  under  the  influence  of  my  tariff,  a  great 
simultaneous  increase  of  exports  and  imports.**  I  believe  that  is  a 
fair  statement  of  what  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  said.  Now,  it  is 
very  agreeable  to  hear  of  a  great  increase  of  exports  and  imports; 
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and  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  had  been  opening  his  annual 
budget,  proposing  the  renewal  of  an  income-tax,  I  would  not  have 
been  captious.  But  when  a  great  social  revolution  is  proposed  and 
recommended  to  us,  and  the  data  offered  in  exports  and  imports,  it 
becomes  the  House  to  be  very  cautious  in  their  conduct,  and  analyze 
very  severely  the  operation  of  those  data.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  one 
cause,  with  which  I  dare  say  the  House,  and  particularly  Hon. 
Members  opposite,  are  very  familiar,  but  which  has  never  been 
mentioned  in  this  debate,  which  operates  extremely,  and  has 
especially  operated  upon,  the  exports  and  imports  of  this  year.  I 
am  throwing  overboard  the  magnificent  railroads,  and  all  those 
features  of  nature  and  of  art  which  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  never 
referred  to  on  the  first  occasion ;  I  am  not  taking  advantage  of  these 
omissions ;  I  believe  it  is  universally  acknowledged  by  all  persons, 
whatever  opinion  they  may  have  upon  the  great  question,  that  the 
basis  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Gentleman's  argument  was  much  too  limited 
at  first,  and  the  data  on  which  he  built  it  utterly  fallacious  (hear, 
hear).  I  throw  out  of  consideration  all  these  circumstances,  and  I 
put  my  finger  upon  an  important  agency  in  this  question,  to  which 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  House: — there  is  nothing  that  affects 
imports  especially  so  much  as  the  state  of  the  seasons  of  the  country 
(hear,  hear).  Now,  I  will  show  you  a  case,  as  a  commercial  tran- 
saction, both  as  regards  the  imports  and  exports.  If  you  look  at  the 
exports  and  imports  this  year,  you  will  find  a  very  great  increase 
in  both  in  the  instance  of  sugar.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  tariff,  the  operation  in  the  sugar  duties  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  could  have  caused  the  cargoes  of  sugar  that  we  received, 
particularly  in  the  more  distant  parts,  from  the  Mauritius,  for  in- 
stance,  and  from  Indian  plantations ;  but  if  we  received  a  very  great 
increase  of  import,  there  was  an  abundant  crop  in  the  Mauritius,  and 
throughout  India.  We  received  from  those  parts  of  the  world  imports 
which  figure  in  tables  as  a  very  great  increase;  I  believe  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  will  not  deny  that.  Now,  it  is  a  most  curious  circum- 
stance that  while  there  has  been  that  abundant  crop  in  the  Mauritius 
and  the  E^st  Indies,  there  was  a  total  deficiency  of  the  crop  at  the 
Havannah.  Trace,  then,  the  influence  of  the  seasons  of  tiie  year. 
All  the  great  Russian  refineries  are  entirely  supplied  by  the  Havan- 
nah ;  and  what  occurs  ?  Why,  Russia  imports  sugar  from  England ; 
and  thus  you  see,  at  the  same  time,  the  influence  of  a  good  season 
immensely  increases  the  import  from  the  Mauritius  and  India  into 
this  country,  and  the  influence  of  a  bad  season  in  the  Havannah 
produces  a  great  increase  in  the  export  of  sugar  from  England  to 
Russia  (hear,  hear).  No  one  will  pretend  that  that  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  tariff  (hear,  hear).  Now,  I  say  that  the  influence 
of  the  seasons  ought  to  be  traced  in  all  the  exports  of  the  great  raw 
commodities  of  colonial  and  commercial  transactions  (some  confti- 
sion).  I  know  this  subject  is  dry  and  unpalatable  to  the  House,  but 
I  feel  myself  bound  to  enter  into  it  (hear,  hear);  and  though  we  are 
a  fallen  party,  I  trust  the  House  can  be  generous  (cheers).  I  want 
to  show  the  influence  of  the  seasons  upon  exports  and  imports. 
Suppose,  for  example,  you  had  a  very  bad  cotton  crop  in  the  United 
States,  a  crop  as  deficient  as  one  I  remember,  to  the  extent  of  a 
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half  of  million  of  bales  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  putting  an  end  to 
the  paltry  duty  you  had  upon  cotton  wool  would  have  led  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  import  this  year  ?  (hear,  hear).  An  exuberant 
crop  has  produced  an  immense  import  (hear,  hear).  If  you  will 
look  into  the  wool  trade,  you  will  find  an  immense  increase  ;  and 
you  may  see  an  illustration  of  the  principle  in  coffee,  or  sugar,  or 
wool,  or  cotton,  those  four  great  staple  articles  of  import  (hear, 
hear).  Now,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  House,  I  must  venture  to 
notice  another  statement  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Gentleman,  one  of  those 
that  he  sometimes  makes  with  his  figures  all  ready,  and  with  that 
felicitous  manner  that  seems  to  augur  a  favourable  result  (a  laugh). 
The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  made  a  battle-horse  of  the  unfortu- 
nate silk  trade.  I  really  should  have  thought,  that  the  memory  of 
the  hand-loom  weavers  alone  would  have  prevented  a  Minister, 
although  the  most  ardent  votary  of  Free  Trade,  from  putting  for- 
ward the  case  of  the  silk  trade  (hear).  My  Hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Warwickshire  has  referred  to  that  trade,  and,  without 
now  alluding  to*  details  with  which  the  House  is  familiar,  and  without 
going  into  statements  respecting  that '  species  of  waste  which  has  a 
name  which  I  cannot  at  this' moment  recall— giving  the^Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  the  advantage  of' all  that,  which  as  compared  with-  raw 
silk;  ranging  from -14^.  to  25«.  a-pound,  'may  be  purchased  at'from 
2d,  to  lOd,  I  beg  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  to  contract  the  import 
of  raw  silk  of  1844,  with' all  those  additions,  With  the'last  yearof  a 
protected  trade;  if  my  meinoiy  serves '  me  aright, ■  we  'imported 
4,100,0641bs.  of  riiw  silk;  'that  is  exactly  ^twtfntyi  two  "years  aigo';- and 
in  1844;  after  ttrenty  years  of  the'blessiUgs'bf  this  relaxed' protec- 
tion, we  imported  4,020;0631bs  ;  and  yet'it  appealed  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  unless  he  is  misreported,' that  the 
cofitrast  he  drew  was  between  2,000,0001bs.  under  protection,  and  an 
import  of  6,000,0001bs.  under  a  relkxed  system  (hear,*  hear).  But 
suppose  the  increase  had  been  such  as  the  Right  Hon;  Gentleman 
stated;  I  cannot  believe  for  a  moment  that  you  are  to  trace  all  the 
progress  in  a  country  like  England,  with  the  untiring  energies  of  the 
English  nation,  to  the  principle  that  regulates  your  commercial  code. 
I  know,  that  if  the  country  is  prosperous,  we  are  ready  to  say  that 
we  reap  the  advantage  of  the  tariff ;  if  the  country  is  prosperous, 
Hon.  Gentlemen  are  ready  to  say  that  the  approximation  we  have 
made  to  liberal  commerce  has  benefited  the  country;  I  believe, 
whether  we  had  one  system  or  the  other,  the  country  would  have 
prospered  (cheers).  The  country  will  flourish  though  there  may  be 
much  class  sufiering  and  much  individual  misery — the  two  things  we 
wish  to  prevent  (hear).  But  the  extraordinary  circumstance  con- 
nected "with  the  silk  trade  is,  that  it  has  not  thrived ;  it  is  the  excep- 
tion, that  is  to  prove  the  rule  (laughter  and  some  murmurs).  If 
Hon.  Gentlemen  doubt  my  statement,  they  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  contradict  me ;  I  do  not  speak  from  personal  knowledge 
certainly,  but  I  speak  on  the  authority  of  persons  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact.  It  is  not  very  material,  however,  (a  laugh)  and  I  will 
give  you  a  good  reason  why  (hear,  hear).  I  made  this  observation^ 
because  I  thought  it  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  I 
^referred  especially  to  the  effect  of  the  seasons  upon  imports  ;  butM- 
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am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the  principle,  which  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  has  established  in  his  last  speech.  Now,  what  is  this  prin- 
ciple ?  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  says,  that  we  have  been  terminating 
prohibition,  and  relaxing  protection,  and  the  country  has  been  more 
flourishing  than  ever,  Now,  that  is  my  case.  I  say  the  country  is 
flourishing  because  you  have  given  it  a  just,  a  judicious,  and  a  mode- 
rate protection  (cheers).  But  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  having 
proved,  especially  in  his  last  exposition  of  the  policy  of  Government, 
that  by  a  just,  judicious,  and  moderate  protection  England  has 
flourished,  turns  round  very  calmly  to  us,  and  says — ^  I  am  bound 
to  acknowledge  that  I  have  changed  my  opinion  upon  this  subject  of 
protection ;  I  am  no  longer  in  favour  of  it.^*  His  whole  speech, 
after  all,  only  proved  the  advantage  of  it.  It  can  prove  nothing 
else,  but  the  advantage  of  the  principle  of  a  moderate  protec- 
tion (^'oh,  oh'^).  I  am  sorry  to  have  excited  that  groan  from 
a  Free  Trader  in  distress  (a  laugh).  I  want  to  ask  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  a  calm,  I  think  a  perfectly  Parliamentary, 
and  a  very  important  question — does  he  believe  that  he  can  fight 
hostile  tarifls  with  free  imports  ?  That  is  the  point  ('*  hear,  hear," 
from  the  League  bench).  ^^Hear,  hear,"  from  the  disciples  of 
the  school  of  Manchester  !  A  most  consistent  cheer  !  They  have 
always  maintained  they  can  ;  and  if  their  principles  are  right,  as 
they  believe  they  are — as  I  believe  they  are  not — I  can  easily 
understand,  that  their  premises  being  assumed,  they  arrive  at 
that  conclusion.  They  may  be  right ;  they  believe  they  can  fight 
hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports,  and  they  tell  us  very  justly,  *^  Let 
us  take  care  of  our  imports,  and  every  thing  else  will  take  care  of 
itself."  But  is  that  the  conviction  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  ? 
We  want  to  know  that ;  because,  if  that  be  his  conviction,  why  all 
these  elegies  over  defunct  diplomatic  negotiations  with  respect  to 
commercial  treaties  ?  (laughter).  Why  does  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  speak  with  so  much  pity  and  with  so  much  pique  (a 
laugh)  upon  the  question  of  his  diplomatic  intercourse  on  the  sub- 
ject of  relaxed  commerce  ?  If  he  believes  that  we  can  meet  hostile 
tariffs  with  free  imports,  he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  commer- 
cial treaties  (hear,  hear).  But  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  does 
not  believe  that,  if  he  has  not  the  conviction  of  the  school  of  Man- 
chester (a  laugh),  then  he  is  not  justified  in  offering  this  measure 
(hear,  hear).  But  how  can  I  believe  that  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  has  this  conviction,  when  he  has  never  enunciated,  when 
he  tells  you,  as  one  of  the  recommendations  of  this  measure,  that 
he  hopes  great  things  from  a  good  example  ?  If  he  believes  in  that 
great  principle  which  I  have  just  stated,  a  good  exampleds  of  no 
efF(^ct  whatever  (cheers).  We  must  have  a  Protection  Minister  speak 
upon  this  subject  (a  laugh).  We  must  have  a  clear,  declaration 
from  the  Cabinet  upon  this  important  ]()oint;  it  is. the  question 
upon  which  all  hinges.  I  conclude  from  the  language  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman,  that  he  is  not  satisfied  of  that,  how  other- 
wise am  I  to  explain  his  language?  He  tells  you  that  Prussia  already 
shakes;  he  reads  to  you  the  report  of  an  American  Minister  in  favour 
of  what  is  really  Free  Trade— an  equal  interchange  of  the  peculiar 
products  of  countries  (hear) ;  he  describes  what  I  must  consider 
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most  extrordinary  opinions  upon  the  subject  in  France,  and  to  whichj 
my  Noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Newark  has  very  properly  referrt 
(hear,  hear).     I  cannot  presume  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  these  li 
subjects  of  Cabinet  secrets,  after  such  declarations  from  the  Pi 
Hon.  Gentleman.     It  may  be  because  all  things  are  possible^ 
the  Americans  are  going  to  change  their  tariff—  that  Rusi'ia 
already — that  the  French  are  votaries  of  Free  Trade  ;  but  I  tW 
my  duty,  with  permission  of  the  House,  to  offer  them  some 
from  which  I  leave  them  to  draw  their  o^vn  conclusion  (hear,  IHear). 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  had  the  report  of  Mr.  Walker.  Q  Mr. 
Walker  is  a  very  respectable  man;  I  believe — I  am  so  informal  on 
respectable  authority — that  Mr.  Walker  is  not  interested  in  \he 
protection  of  native  industry,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  America, 
for  the  last  few  years,  the  question  what    your   material  interest 
is,  is  almost  the  only  line  of  demarcation  between  parties  (hear, 
hear).     But  before  you.  calculate   upon    any  modification   in   the 
tariff  of  America,  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  House  should  clearly 
understand  what  is  the  power  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  the 
protected  interest  in  America  (hear,  hear).    I  will  not  refer  to  that 
enormous  volume,  which  has  already  been  the  subject  of  criticism;  but 
an  American  gentleman,  residing  at  Liverpool,  has  sent  me  the  last 
census  of  the  American  population.     It  was  taken  in  1840,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  last ;  if  there  be  a  later  one,  it  would  be  rather  more 
in  my  favour.     Now,  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  number  of  manu- 
facturing operatives  in  the  United  States  ?    In  1840,  and  since  1840, 
under  this  tariff,  there  has  been  the  greatest  development  of  manu- 
facturing industry  yet  known  in  America  (hear,  hear) — in  1840,  the 
number  of  the  manufacturing  operatives  in  the  United  States  was 
800,000—41  population  exceeding,  I  believe,  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation of  our  four  great  staple  manufactures  in  England  (hear,  hear). 
The  Hon.  Gentleman,  who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  there, 
says  in  his  report  that  the  only  interests  concerned  are  the  interests 
of  10,000  manufacturers.       Now,  the  importance  of  an  interest  is  to 
be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  the"  population  employed  and  of 
the  capital  invested.    The  number  of  the  manufacturers  may  be  of 
very  trifling  importance,  but  there  are  10,000  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  want  to  know,  how  many  there  are  in  England. 
I  know,  if  you  look  to  the  population  returns,  which  were  drawn  up 
by  a  pen  not  favourable  to  the  agricultural  interest  (hear),  the 
number  of  manufacturers  does  not  appear ;  probably  it  was  not  con- 
venient to  allow  it  (hear,  hear)  ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
there  are  10,000  (hear,  hear).     At  any  rate,  see  the  importance  of 
the  interests  you  have  to  encounter.     But  that  is  not  all.     I  am  not 
going  to  dilate  upon  the  number  of  individuals  in  America  who  are 
dependent  upon  these  800,000  operatives.     But  there  is  an  agricul- 
tural state  in  the  vicinity  of  these  manufacturing  establishments  that 
is  not  in  favour  of  protection  ;  and  for  this  reason — because  protec- 
tion gives  them  the  benefit  of  the  home  market  (hear).     Now,  you 
have  had  to  encounter  the  best  organised,  and,  probably,  the  most 
numerous  influences  in  the  United  States  ;  and  unless  you  are  aware 
of  the  special  circumstances  in  respect  to  the  industry  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  what  is  going  on  in  that 
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country.  I  will  give  an  illustration  of  this.  The  other  day  I  met  a 
Noble  Lord  who  was  once  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  who  was 
I  a  most  accomplished  man,  who  said,  with  an  expression  of  surprise 
L  — *^  Here  is  the  venerable  Adams,  who  has  made  a  furious  war 
lii  speech  I"  The  Noble  Lord  was  astonished  at  this  ;  but  ever  since 
ir'  all  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  America  had  become  warlike. 
I  They  had  found  that  war— and  I  am  quoting  the  language  of  a  most 
I  respectable  literary  organ  of  the  party,  which  I  only  read  last  night, 
that  after  all,  war  will  be  the  only  protection  for  the  manufacturer 
t  (hear).  Now,  let  me  press  the  House  to  remember  the  arguments 
'  which  have  been  employed  in  favour  of  reducing  the  tariff  for  the 
American  markets.  It  has  always  been  considered  a  peace-maker, 
the  proper  way  was  to  establish  prosperous  commercial  relations  with 
that  country.  But  remember  that  in  exact  proportion  as  you  conci- 
liate the  western  community,  you  will  lose  the  affections  of  the  great 
northern  states,  who  are  the  most  powerful  part  of  the  American 
community.  I  put  this  to  the  consideration  of  the  Noble  Lord  who 
so  recently  visited  that  country,  and  who  so  much  interested  us  the 
other  night  with  an  account  of  it — I  mean  the  Noble  Lord  the 
Member  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire — who,  I  may  here  say, 
I  rejoice  to  see  returned  to  us,  though  it  be  as  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  (hear).  I  read  his  speech  with  great  interest,  for  really 
there  was  so  much  detail  respecting  American  life,  and  such  pictures 
of  landscapes  (laughter);  all  I  wished  was,  that  he  would  have  en- 
tered a  little  more  into  certain  details,  and  given  us  an  example  of 
that  celebrated  transatlantic  melody  which  depicts  a  gentleman 
jumping  from  one  side  of  the  table  to  the  other  (laughter).  I  have 
endeavoured  to  condense  my  observations  on  this  subject,  but  I  can- 
not say  a  word  when  I  am  told — most  oracularly  told — that  Prussia 
already  shakes.  I  find  myself  not  able  to  say  a  single  word  of  my 
own.  I  can  only  say  that  I  read  a  book,  just  published,  within  this 
month,  where  there  is  no  indication  of  all  this  wonderful  change.  It 
is  written  by  a  man  who,  on  the  contrary,  evidences  the  most  obsti- 
nate  determination  on  the  part  of  Prussia  that  this  system  must  be 
put  an  end  to  immediately.  With  respect  to  the  Manchester  peo- 
ple, he  says  that  they  can  export  at  a  loss,  and  he  quotes  the  Ian. 
guage  of  Mr.  Barnes,  and  a  speech  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Durham. 
He  says  they  can  go  on  exporting  at  a  loss,  and  thus  they  will  swamp 
ourmarkets,  so  that  these  dangerous  measures  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment render  it  necessary,  we  should  make  our  tariff,  if  possible,  more 
stringent  (hear,  hear).  But  we  require  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  shaking  of  Prussia  (laughter);  and  till  we  receive  it,  I,  for  one, 
shall  be  extremely  scepticaL  But  I  have  read  a  most  mournful  re- 
presentation from  the  little  state  of  Mecklenburgh ;  they  say  they 
have  been  asked  to  join  the  ZoUverein  over  and  over  again ;  but  they 
have  not  joined  it  in  consequence  ofthe  remonstrances  of  the  English 
Minister,  to  their  great  injury  ;  and  they  say,  after  all  the  sacrifices 
we  have  made,  if  the  ZoUverein  have  free  importation  to  England, 
we  have  no  advantage  whatever,  and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
join  the  ZoUverein,  and  see  what  measures  are  best  calculated  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Mecklenburgh*  (hear,  hear).  Now  I  come  to 
France,  and  I  must  say,  that  I  never  in  my  life  lisfcicitl  1<»  luytliiim 
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with  more  astonishment  than  to  the  prospects  which  the  Right  Hon, 
Gentleman  held  out  as  to  France  (hear,  hear).  Remember  these 
are  prospects  held  out  by  the  Minister,  not  by  gentlemen  of  the  Man- 
chester school,  who  believe  that  we  may  fight  hostile  tarifis  with  free 
imports  (hear,  hear).  He  holds  out  these  prospects  ;  but  I  say  with- 
out shrinking,  and  I  say  solemnly,  what  is  my  firm  conviction,  and  I 
speak  with  perhaps  as  much  knowledge  of  the  men  of  France 
as  any  in  this  House, — ^that  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
Minister,  who  attempts  to  please  and  conciliate  an  English 
Minister,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  interest  in  France  that  is 
not  in  favour  of  a  high  restrictive  policy  (hear,  hear).  It  is  a  most 
ruinous  circumstance  for  France,  which  the  House  should  bear  in 
mind,  and  my  Hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Newark  has  alluded  to  it, 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  parties  are  so  fierce,  so 
violent,  as  in  France.  They  do  not  there  listen  merely  to  changes  of 
(Government;  there  are  parties  there  ever  looking  to  revolutions, 
and  in  their  common  talk  pointing  to  changes  that  make  an  English- 
man shudder.  Yet  you  find  this  curious  circumstance,  that  not  only 
what  is  called  the  conservative  party,  that  which  sways  the  Cham- 
bers—the commercial  aristocracy  of  feudality — and  of  course  inter- 
ested in  all  the  great  protected  interests— but  the  ultra-republican 
party,  the  great  object  of  whose  struggles  is  not  merely  to  get  rid  of 
a  Sovereign  or  a  Minister,  but  entirely  to  change  the  tenure  of  pro- 
perty. If  possible  that  party  is  more  opposed  to  what  you  call 
Free  Trade  even  than  the  commercial  community  (hear,  hear).  You 
have  in  France  the  two  great  interests — the  political  and  the  philo- 
sophical— and  you  have  also  the  commercial,  all  working  together 
against  what  they  call  the  fatal  principle  of  competition  (hear,  hear). 
There  is  but  one  way  of  ever  gaining  any  relaxation  of  the  mercan- 
tile system  of  France,  and  that  is  by  diplomacy.  The  French 
Cabinet  will  do  nothing  without  a  treaty  (hear).  I  bring  it  to  this 
point,  that  if  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  is  not  prepared  to  meet 
hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports,  but  if  he  has  any  lingering  idea 
that  in  this  matter  he  will  be  assisted  by  France,  he  has  no  ground  to 
stand  upon.  And  now  let  us  try  the  hostile  tariffs  against  the  free 
imports.  I  will  suppose  that  we  have  a  great  increase  of  importer 
tion  from  the  Baltic — that,  in  addition  to  the  commerce  we  have 
already  with  those  shores,  they  import  a  great  deal  more.  Supposing 
you  import  5,000,000  more  from  Russia  than  you  ever  did  before, 
how  will  you  do  if  they  take  no  additional  goods  from  you  than  they 
do  now  ?  I  know  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  will  say  they  manage 
these  things  in  commerce  by  means  of  bills,  and  so  on ;  but  that 
will  not  improve  the  case.  When  you  have  got  the  5,000,000  addi- 
tional from  Russia,  you  will  buy  bills  from  Brazil  or  New  York  to 
the  amount  of  those  5,000,000,  and  you  will  thus,  you  say,  carry  out 
your  transaction.  But  you  have  already  supplied  the  Brazilians  and 
Americans  with  as  much  of  your  goods  as  they  will  take,  and  if  you 
want  to  sell  still  more  to  them,  you  must  do  so  at  a  great  sacrifice 
(hear).  Supposing  you  send  out  a  million  and  a-half  of  goods,  and 
they  only  require  one  million,  then  it  is  clear  you  must  sell  the  other 
half  million  at  an  immense  sacrifice.  Then  you  must  discharge  work- 
men and  reduce  wages,  and  misery  pervades  the  country  (hear,  hear). 
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The  s3rgtem  of  the  Government,  it  appears,  however,  is  a  comprehen- 
sive system  ;  but  are  you  prepared  to  meet  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
the  general  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  ?  You  reduce  your 
wages — if  prices  are  lower,  as  they  are  to  be  lowered  in  this  country 
— if  you  find  that  you  can  no  longer  maintain  the  high  wages  and 
efficient  labour  of  the  country.  I  want  to  know  how  you  can  com- 
mand, under  such  a  system  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  ? 
(hear).  I  confess  I  cannot  find,  in  the  banking  bill  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet,  any  support  for  this  doctrine.  But  let  me  ask  how 
you  are  to  meet  your  taxation,— how  are  you  to  meet  the  fixed 
burdens  of  the  country,  if  you  bring  on  a  general  fall  of  prices  in  the 
labour  of  England  by  this  system  of  forcing  sales  ?  But  suppose  you 
send  out  only  £1,000,000  instead  of  £1,500,000  worth  of  goods,  the 
effect  will  be  much  the  same.  £very  year  the  labour  of  England 
will  receive  less  and  less,  and  the  inevitable  effect  will  be,  that  you 
will  have  less  command  of  foreign  articles.  And  how  will  you  fulfil 
your  public  contracts  imder  this  system  ?  Now,  unless  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  is  prepared  to  fight  hostile  tariffis  with  free  imports,  I 
repeat  that  he  is  not  justified  in  bringing  forward  this  measure  (hear, 
hear).  And  now,  Sir,  before  addressing  myself  to  the  principle  of 
protection,  I  feel  myself  bound  in  courtesy  to  notice  the  speeches  of 
two  Right  Hon.  Gentlemen  who  addressed  the  House  during  the 
debate.  The  first  is  the  speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  at  War,  and  I  must  say,  I  think  it  was  a  speech  which  dis- 
played  a  great  deal  of  spirit.  It  was — I  do  not  use  the  term  offen- 
sively— a  League  speech  —a  speech  which  if  made  at  the  right  time, 
and  by  a  proper  person,  and  under  proper  circumstances,  might  have 
been  received  with  much  applause.  I  can  easily  understand  how 
Hon.  Members,  who  are  sitting  opposite  to  me  at  this  moment, 
who  entered  life  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  great 
economical  principle,  who  have  traced,  though  in  an  exaggerated 
spirit,  the  [many  evils  which,  according  to  their  view  have  flowed 
from  the  atrocious  system  to  which  they  are  opposed.  I  can  conceive 
how,  acting  under  the  deep  convictions  which  I  believe  animates  many 
Gentlemen  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League — I  can  easily  conceive 
them  using  language  of  a  very  ardent  kind.  But  I  must  say  that  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary  at  War,  was  not  the  person 
to  address  this  House  as  a  martyr  when  he  is  only  a  convert  (loud 
cries  of  ^  hear,  hear^^).  I  was  going  to  say  a  recent  convert — forget- 
ting that,  in  1841,  he  was  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade ; 
he  only  objected  to  the  mode  in  which  the  principles  were  applied 
from  the  other  side  of  the  table  (laughter).  That  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  in  his  speech,  the  other  night,  congratulated  the  House 
upon  the  fact  that  the  fallacy  of  cheap  bread  was  discarded  by  all 
parties — whereas  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
in  his  address  on  the  following  night,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from 
the  Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Stamford,  stated,  that  unless  the 
question  before  the  House  involved  the  supply  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  food  to  the  people,  there  was  no  question  before  them  (hear,  hear). 
How  does  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  reconcile 
that  with  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  at  War  ?  I  was  not  surprised 
that  there  should  be  distraction  in  their  councils  when  there  is  such 
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discnrdance  in  their  speeches  (hear,  hear).      The  Secretary  at  War 
also,  as  respects  a  most  important  interest  in  this  comprehensive 
scheme,  which  I  do  not  wish  more  particularly  to  adTert  to,  except 
to  say  that  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  important  interest,  the  Right 
Hon.'  Gentleman  asks,  what  do  you  fear  from  free  imports  ?  Where 
are  they  to  come  from  ?    Now,  I  want  to  aToid  making  a  Com  Law 
speech — I  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  doing  so ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  when  an  observation   of  this  kind  is  made,  I  cannot 
allow  it  to  pass,  for  I  obsenre  that  there  is  a  coolness  of  asser- 
tion very  prevalent  on  this  subject  (hear,  hear).    I  read  a  speech  to 
day,  from  one  whom  we  all  respect,  and  who,  I  believe,  we  may  now 
call  a  noble  Parliamentary  victim  (laughter).    Addressing  the  elec- 
tors, he  said, — What  need  you  care  about  imports.     Suppose  there 
is  an  importation  of  1,000,000  quarters,  there  will  be  a  rise  of  \0s.  in 
the  price."     Now,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  investigated  the  subject 
as  much  as  I  could,  and  that  I  have  some  personal  experience  of  the 
corn-growing  countries  ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
when  this  system  shall  be  established,  you  can  get  any  quantity  of 
com  from  those  countries  that  you  like  (hear,  hear).  It  is  ridiculous 
to  tell  us  that  they  have  no  capital.    The  gentlemen  at  Manchester 
have  plenty  (hear,  hear).     The  Member  for  Sunderland  will  soon 
give  them  some  (laughter).    I  will  say,  also,  that  there  is  no  fallacy 
so  great  as  to  suppose  that  prices  will  rise  as  soon  as  there  is  an 
established  market  here,  in  proportion  to  the  demand.     This  may 
be  true  in  cases  of  an  uncertain  supply ;  but  the  moment  you  have 
a  settled  market,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  demand  prices  will  fall 
(expressions  of  dissent).      This  is  the  inevitable  rule  (cries  of  '*  no, 
no**).      I  am  prepared  to  support  my  assertion  with  reasons,  if  the 
House  will  allow  me.     Take  the  article  of  tea  for  example.     The 
demand  for  tea  has  increased  year  after  year,  and  year  after  year 
prices  have  fallen  (cheers).      Take  the  article  of  cotton  as  another 
example,  for  there  is  a  great  analogy  between  cotton  and  com.     I 
remember  when  there  was  the  same  discussion  in  America  respect- 
ing the  supply  of  cotton  as  we  have  respecting  com,  and  it  was 
maintained  in  n  pamphlet  by  a  member  of  Congress  that,  under 
no  circumstances,  could  the   price   of  cotton  be  less  than  twelve 
cents  per  pound.      Well,  now  the  fact  has  turned  out  that  ever 
since  a  regular   trade  in  cotton  was  established,  with  scarcely  an 
interval,  the  price  of  cotton  has  diminished,  and  diminished,  and 
diminished,  till  it  has  fallen   as   low   as  three  cents  per  pound, 
(hear,  hear).    You  may  reject  my  reasoning  as  regards  corn ;  but 
until  you  refute  my  examples  respecting  tea  and  cotton  you  have  no 
right  to  do  so  (hear).  Well,  now  to  return  to  the  speech  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Secretary  at  War — he  asks  us,  what  is  the  use  of  all  this 
agitation  about  a  mere  question  of  the  repeal  of  a  duty  on  one  article 
of  import  ?     Forgetting  that  it  is  a  little  short  of  a  revolution  that  is 
proposed  (hear,  hear).    And  then  follows  the  consistent  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  he  tells  us,  that  if  we  refuse  to 
pass  this  measure  we  shall  bring  upon  England  anarchy,  misery,  and 
ruin  (hear,  hear).     The  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  was,  it  appears,  very  much  alarmed  at 
the  end  of  last  year  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  potatoes  in 
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Ireland.  He  told  us  so ;  he  told  us  that  he  was  also  alarmed  in 
consequence  of  an  expected  deficiency  in  the  wheat  harvest  of 
England  ;  and  he  also  told  us  that  he  was  particularly  alarmed 
because  it  might  possibly  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  such  as 
we  had  in  1842,  by  which  he  assured  us  he  was  much  more 
alarmed  than  was  imagined  at  the  time.  Now  I  have  observed 
that  ever  since  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  has  been  a  Minister  of 
a  Conservative  Cabinet,  he  has  annually  brought  forward  a  very  ex- 
tensive measure,  which  has  as  regularly  produced  great  alarm  and 
excited  great  odium  in  the  country ;  and  that  the  Right  Honourable 
Grentleman,  alarmed  at  his  own  proceedings,  has  ended  by  withdraw- 
ing the  measure  (cheers  and  laughter).  Seeing  that,  in  opposition, 
he  was  not  very  scrupulous,  it  seems  somewhat  extraordinary  that 
the  responsibilites  of  office  should  bring  to  him  not  prudence  but 
panic  (renewed  cheers  and  laughter).  And  these  are  the  Ministers 
who  turn  round  and  say,  '*  You  are  alarmed  at  our  measure,  but  you 
do  not  suffer  at  all  except  from  your  own  panic. ^*  Why,  they  are 
the  children  of  panic,  they  are  an  alarmist  Cabinet  (loud  cheers).  I 
know  not  from  what  cause,  but  fright  is  stamped  on  their  very  fore- 
head— whether  it  arises  from  a  deficiency  of  food  in  Ireland,  or  a 
superabimdance  of  suffrages  in  Lancashire  (laughter  and  applause). 
And  now  if  the  House  will  permit  me,  1  ^wiUjoieet  the  question  of 
Protection;  I  have  not  deviated  from  m^"  enga£[ement.  I  was 
bound  to  answer  the  main  arguments  ^at^  wear  jj^red  by  the 
Government  in  favour  of  their  new  sysl^iit^  aiia  tfow  I  ahall  offer 
a  few  remarks  in  favour  of  Protection.  Sif^^^fr^iNoWc^jLoBd.  the 
Member  for  London,  in  his  address  the  other  mg$c;  thenUe  s^f 
which  I  am  sure  every  one  felt  was  alike  equal  to  thf  occaii^iv'  ^. 
and  to  himself,  touched  on  the  question  of  Protection  «'in .  th^  ^  < 
abstract.  He  expressed  in  very  classic  language  the  usual  eegfio^  *  ^~ 
mical  theories  on  the  subject— very  valuable,  no  doubt,  in  thenfJ  /"> 
selves,  and  very  accurate,  but  theories  which  never  influenced 
human  conduct,  and  are  incapable  of  ever  doing  so  (hear,  hear). 
Therefore  all  we  could  admire  in  the  address  of  the  Noble  Lord 
was  the  evidence  it  afforded  of  his  well  regulated  mind  (^  hear/* 
and  a  laugh.)  Now,  Sir,  I  don*t  know  what  the  Government  opposite 
mean,  dealing  as  we  are  with  England,  and  with  practically  existing 
circumstances,  I  don*t  know  what  they  mean  by  the  protective 
system  of  this  country.  I  don*t  find  that  in  England  the  protection 
system  is  what  he  desired  it  to  be — protective  to  every  branch  of 
native  industry.  I  donH  find  that  such  a  system  as  that  ever  existed. 
There  was.  Sir,  once  in  England  a  commercial  system,  sound  in  its 
principles,  definite  in  its  details,  and  beneficial  in  practice — I  mean 
the  colonial  system.  No  doubt  there  was  protection  to  native  in- 
dustry, but  it  was  always  auxiliary  to  the  colonial  system  (hear).  I 
am  not,  I  assure  the  House,  referring  to  these  points  as  matters  of 
historical  curiosity,  but  in  order  to  see  whether  it  is  not  possible  that 
we  might  come  to  some  agreement  as  to  what  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection is.  Now  we  always  had  in  England  in  those  good  old  days 
of  which  a  Noble  Friend  of  mine  has  spoken,  a  very  liberal  system 
of  commerce  in  cotton.  There  were  propositions  made  at  Utrecht, 
which  were  not  carried  into  effect,  for  a  general  system  of  commer- 
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cial  communication  at  a  nominal  duty— at  10  per  cent.    That   was 
really  the  principle  of  Free  Trade.    In  the  middle  of  the   18th 
century  all  our  foreign  trade  was  sacrificed  to  the  upholding  of  our 
colonial  system.     There  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  range  of  our 
transactions  in  commerce  was  curtailed,  but  the  merchants  of  England 
were  compensated  by  more  secure  markets  and  larger  profits.     But 
at  length  your  colonial  system  deserted  you.  You  lost  your  principal 
colonies,  and  then  you  had  to  lay  down  a  new  principle.     It  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  do  that.     His  speeches,  which  you  all  have 
read,  are  a  development  of  the  real  principles  of  Free  Trade  (hear). 
A  large  system  of  commercial  intercourse  on  the  principle  of  reci- 
procal ad  vantage.    He  told  Gentlemen  in  the  House,  **  You  must 
not  adhere,  as  you  have  done,  to  your  old  ideas,  as  derived  from  the 
colonial  system.     We  no  longer  possess  the  colonies  we  had.     You 
must  come  forward — (he  was  speaking  to  the  country  gentlemen, 
who  seemed,  even  then,  to  be  thought  the  most  obstinate  of  men)— 
and  give  up  your  colonial  system."   What  did  Mr.  Pitt  do?   He  gave 
a  new  tariff,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  did.     He  came  down  to 
this  House  saying,  "  Here  is  my  new  tariff ;  these  are  the  terms  of 
intercourse  with  all  Europe  on  the  best  principles  of  Free  Trade.     I 
have  entered  into  commercial  treaties  with  some  Powers,  and  I  have 
begun  with  France."  Then  came  your  revolutionary  war,  which  upset 
all  this  system.     But  the  moment  it  was  over  you  returned  again  to 
the  principles  then  laid  down.     Mr.  Huskisson  and  Lord  Liverpool 
pursued  the  same  system,  and  at  last  we  again  find  it  laid  down  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (hear).     For  myself,   I  gave  a  most  con- 
scientious vote  for  the  tariff  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  as  embodyinj? 
a  system  of  modified,  just,  and  judicious  protection  (hear),  and  which 
was  in  complete  harmony  with  what  I  think  are  the  true  commercial 
principles  of  this  country.     We  are  not  without  examples.     There 
is  a  country  in  which  for  a  long  term  there  has  been  a  fair  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade — not  because  there  was  any 
philosophical   application  of  them,  but  because  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  a  haughty  race  who  despised  commerce.     There  has 
been  Free  Trade  in  Turkey  for  a  long  time,  and  what  had  it  pro- 
duced ?     It  had  destroyed  the  spirit  of  competition  and  the  finest 
manufactures  in  the  world.     A.s  late  as  1812  these  manufactures 
had   existed ;    but  they  have  been    destroyed.      Now,    that    was 
the  consequence  in  Turkey,  and  its  efforts  have  been  as  pernicious 
as   the  effect   of  the  contrary  principle    in    Spain.      You    have 
held    the    same    impossibility    of  aggregating   capital- -the    same 
impoverishment  of   the  people.       And   one  of   the    great  causes 
of    the  financial  diflficulties    of  the    Porte    has    been,    that    the 
effects  of  unbridled  competition  have  been  as  bad  as  those  of  too 
much  protection.     When  a  great  Minister  has  to  deal  with  the  gene- 
ral arrangements  of  the  commercial  affairs  of  a  country,  he  has  two 
questions  to  look  to — first,  how  to  employ  the  people  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  there  should  be  varied  means  of  employment,  so  as  not  to  give 
too  great  a  preponderance  to  any  one  branch,  for  then  there  will  be 
great  distress  (hear).      The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  said  that  there  was 
a  very  great  difficulty  in  arguing  against  the  principles  of  Free  Trade, 
because  they  had  a  prima  fade  case  in  their  favour.    Sir,  I  never  care 
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much  about  pHm&  fade  cases.  It  would  be  just  as  easy  for  me  to 
say  that  there  was  a  primd  facie  case  for  Protection,  as  for  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  to  say  that  there  was  one  in  favour  of  Free  Trade 
(hear,  hear).  For  to  protect  the  industry  of  our  fellow.subjects  is 
certainly  pnm^yacitf  necessary  (hear).  Now,  Sir,  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  has  announced,  officially  announced,  that  the  principle  of 
Protection  is  for  ever  relinquished  by  his  Cabinet.  We,  speaking  for 
ourselves,  think  that  principle  a  beneficial  one.  Mind,  I  donH  say 
I  can  prove  it  to  be  so,  but  only  that  we  think  it  beneficial.  We 
call  on  you  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  onus  probandi  lies  on  you. 
Now  it  is  on  that  ground  I  will  meet  the  gentlemen  of  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League.  I  heard  the  able  speech  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester ;  I  lost  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Durham  owing 
to  peculiar  circumstances;  indeed,  I  ought  not  to  have  lost  the 
speech  of  one  so  prominent  in  the  debate  as  he  (hear).  I  have  con- 
sidered those  two  speeches,  however,  and  I  cannot  extract  from 
either  of  them  a  single  principle  which  can  guide  me  in  this  maze, 
or  a  single  reasonable  objection  to  the  principle  of  Protection.  I 
admit,  however,  that  as  those  Hon.  Gentlemen  have  made  so  many 
other  speeches,  it  is  not  fair  in  me  thus  to  single  out  an  isolated  one. 
Now,  I  declare  that  I  wish  to  meet  their  case  in  the  fairest  manner 
possible.  I  confess  I  have  great  difficulty  in  doing  so,  because  I  find 
that  the  use  of  the  League  has  perpetually  changed.  It  is  a  very 
curious  fact,  that  although  they  have  been  working  now  for  seven 
years,  they  commenced  by  promising  cheap  bread  to  the  labourer, 
and  have  ended  by  promising  high  rents  to  the  landlord  (cheers  and 
laughter).  But  I  am  not  stating  this  as  a  charge  against  the  League. 
I  can  understand  that  if  I  were  engaged  in  working  out  a  great  prin- 
ciple, and  put  it  in  every  possible  light,  I  should  constantly  see 
contrary  effects  produced  (hear),  and  I  really  believe  that  the  League 
all  this  time,  when  we  thought  they  were  instructing  the  people,  have 
been  only  educating  themselves  (laughter).  And  I  will  tell  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  League  another  reason  why  I  am  able  to  trace  the 
ingenuous  development  of  their  mind.  I  have  seen  a  printed  circu- 
lar, a  sort  of  manifesto  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Manchester, 
issued  in  1839,  which  gives  a  most  melancholy  account  of  the  com- 
mercial condition  of  England  at  that  time.  I  examined  that  docu- 
ment, and  I  found  that  the  panacea  proposed  for  all  these  evils  was  a 
change,  not  in  the  Corn  Laws,  but  in  the  currency  (cheers  and  laugh- 
ter). Now  it  so  happens  that  the  gentlemen  who  drew  up  that  cir- 
cular are  the  principal  men  of  the  League.  If  you  doubt  it,  look 
up  stairs,  and  you  will  see  in  a  book  which  contains  the  evidence 
before  your  committee  on  joint-stock  banks  in  1840  or  1841 — I  for- 
get the  year — some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  League 
— some  of  them  holding  seats  in  this  House — and  you  will  find  that 
they  then  had  not  an  idea  about  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  that 
they  were  the  sworn  friends  of  the  Member  for  Birmingham  (a  laugh, 
and  a  cry  of  "  No"  from  Mr.  Muntz).  No !  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  the  Member  for  Stockport,  did  not  give 
evidence  before  that  committee  ?  At  least  the  name  of  a  Mr.  Richard 
Cobden  appears  in  the  list  of  witnesses  examined  before  that  com- 
mittee  (hear). 
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Mr.  Muntz. — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  never  did,  but  that  I 
never  did  (hear). 

Mr.  D'Israeli — I  always  thought  he  was  one  of  the  school  of  the 
Gemini  (laughter),  but  I  find  I  am  mistaken.     It  seems,  however, 
that  the  League  have  been  well  considering  all  these  questions.  See 
how  they  have  exhausted  them.    They  exhausted  the  currency,  and 
then  they  turned  round  on  the  landlords.    Perhaps  the  next  persons 
they  will  go  against  will  be  the  fimdholders  (hear,  hear).     Perhaps, 
after  all,  we  (the  Protectionists)  are  only  a  link  in  the  great  chain 
against  which  they  are  prepared  to  proceed  (loud  cheers  and  laugh- 
ter).    But  now  I  am  going  to  state  the  case  of  the  League  against 
the  Protectionists ;  and  I  take  it  from  the  speeches  delivered  by 
members  of  that  body: — ''Protection,"  they  say,  "aims  at  two 
objects — to  feed  the  people  and  to  employ  the  people.   It  has  failed. 
It  does  not  feed  the  people,  because  we  are  obliged  to  import  corn. 
It  does  not  employ  the  people,  because  we  are  obliged  to  send  them 
to  other  countries  that  they  may  earn  their  bread.      Therefore, 
Protection  is  a  failure.    Now,  we  say  we  can  feed  the  people  and 
employ  the  people**  (cheers).    I  may  answer  that  there  are  two 
great  assumptions  in  this  statement.    Your  reply  to  us  is,  that  we 
have  failed ;  but  you  are  untried.     These  are  ancillary  ailments ; 
but  can  you  deny  that  such  is  your  argument  ?    No.     Well,  silence 
is  consent.     Why  have  we  failed  in  feeding  the  people  ?    We  have 
no  agricultural  statistics,  but  we  have  what  are  called  great  facts  to 
guide  us.   We  know  that  fifty  years  ago  the  population  of  the  country 
was  not  half  of  what  it  is  at  present  (cheers).  We  know  that  at  that 
time  we  could  not  feed  our  people,  that  we  imported  as  much  as 
one-fifth  part  of  the  com  consumed.    We  know  that  now,  in  average 
years,  we  succeed  in  feeding  the  people  though  their  numbers  are 
double  what  they  then  were.     That  is  a  primA  facte  case  in  our 
favour  (cheers).     It  is  said  Protection  is  the  bane  of  agriculture. 
I  don*t  see  how  Protection  can  be  the  bane  of  agriculture,  unless 
you  mean  to  assert  or  prove  that  the  agriculture  of  England  is 
inferior  to  that  of  any  other  country.    Now,  I  want  to  know  where 
are  superior  systems  of  agriculture  to  be  found  (loud  cheers).     You 
will  not  tell  me  that  there  is  a  superior  system  of  agriculture  in 
Russia.     The  agriculture  of  that  country  has  been  described  by  a 
very  graceful  and  graphic  writer,  and  the  passage  must  be  so  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that  I  shall  not  repeat  it  now;  but 
the  agriculture  of  Russia  remains  much  in  the  same  state.     Then 
you  say  the  agriculture  of  Germany  is  superior.     I  admit  you  may 
go  over  the  world  and  take  a  small  district,  it  may  be  in  Flanders, 
or  Tuscany,  or  Styria,  in  the  south  of  Germany,  and  you  may  tell 
us  we  cannot  produce  anything  like  that  in  England.  That  I  doubt. 
There  are  districts  which  can  produce  crops  equal  to  any  produced 
abroad.    But  what  we  have  to  say  is,  that  there  is  no  country  with 
such  a  breadth  of  land  under  food  cultivation  as  to  support  great 
masses  of  people — that   is   the   point — which  can  compare  with 
England.     You  won*t  say  the  north  of  Germany.    Take  a  rural 
town  there  with  its  one  shop,  perhaps  that  of  an  apothecary,  who 
sells  not  only  drugs,  but  everything  else  (laughter).     Compare  that 
rural  town  in  the  north  of  Germany  with  the  rural  towns  of  England 
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— (loud  cheers) — the  smallest  rural  towns  of  England,  with  their 
many  great  shops,  their  six  or  seven  large  establishments  abounding 
in  Manchester  goods.    There  you  understand  what  is  the  home 
market  (loud  cheers).    Now,  I  take  a  country  very  near  this,  the 
country  of  our  rival  and  friend,  France.     It  has  great  advantages 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view — an  exuberant  soil,  a  fertile  climate. 
It  has  none  of  the  disadvantages  which  militate,  or  are  said  to  militate 
against  this  country.     There  is  no  primogeniture,  no  hereditary 
peerage,  no  entail,  and  no  game  laws  (laughter  and  cheers).    I  ask 
is  the  agriculture  of  France  in  any  measure  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  England  ?    Now,  it  seems  that  under  the  system  of  Protec- 
tion, the  agriculture  of  England  is  not  so  very  bad.    Though  the 
population  has  doubled  within  fifty  years,  it  has  contrived  to  feed 
the  people  at  a  lower  rate.     But  you  say  there  is  no  application  of 
capital  to  the  land  in  this  country.   I  deplore  the  want  of  agricultural 
statistics.     We  must  make  researches,  and  from  a  number  of  facts 
deduce  our  inference.   It  is  totally  impossible  to  travel  over  England 
without  being  convinced  that  there  is  a  greater  application  of  capital 
to  land  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.     It  is  totally  impossible 
that  the  fact  should  be  otherwise.     There  is  not  a  man  working  in 
any  quarter  of  the*globe — there  is  not  a  man  resident  at  the  court 
of  a  foreign  prince,  the  great  object  of  whose  ambition  is  not  that 
he  shall  return  to  England,  purchase  land,  and  become  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  deputy-lieutenant  (laughter  and  cheers).     Riding  on 
elephants,  surrounded  by  slaves,  he  is  always  dreaming  of  quarter- 
sessions  (renewed  laughter  and  cheers).    The  land  of  England  is 
not  only  supported  by  the  capitalist  of  England,  but  it  is  the  land  of 
that  country  which  is  the  metropolis  of  the  world.    It  receives  the 
tribute  of  the  world  (cheers).     You  say  there  is  no  application  of 
capital  to  the  land  of  England.     Why  there  were  inquiries  made, 
and  statements,  duly  authenticated,  are  on  record,  which  show  that 
the  imports  of  guano  during  the  last  two  years  amount,  in  value,  to 
a  million  or  a  million  and  a  quarter  (cheers).    No  doubt  if  you  give 
a  mercantile  profit,  you  have  a  more  organized  application.    But 
the  peculiarity  is,  that  here,  where  wealth  is  so  predominant,  land 
gives  no  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  a  return.    I  have  often  been 
asked  what  was  the  reason  why,  when  so  many  markets  were  open 
for  the  employment  of  capital,  people  should  invest  their  capital  in 
land.     It  is  what  no  foreigner  can  understand.    It  is  your  territorial 
constitution  (loud  cheers)  that  has  invested  the  possession  of  land 
with  an  honour  peculiar  to  itself,  and  given  to  the  landowner  a 
position  which  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  class  (cheers).   There 
are  two  circumstances  which  I  aflSrm  as  grounds  of  argument  in  the 
question  now  before  the  House.    The  first  is,  that  the  Corn  Laws 
which  are  to  be  repealed  have  kept  the  country  independent  of 
other  nations  for  its  supplies  of  grain ;  and  I  assume  the  other 
circumstance,  that  after  a  certain  number  of  years  we  shall  be 
involved  in  foreign  war.    Now,  I  want  Hon.  Gentlemen  to  consider 
the  position  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  which  was  exactly  what  I  am  assuming  may  occur.    At  the 
time  of  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  we  had  a  virtual  Free 
Trade ;  we  had  received  large  supplies  of  corn  from  the  continent 
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• 

when  we  were  about   to  embark   in  that  war.      What  was   the 
consequence?     You  tell  me,  what  does  it  signify  whether  we  were 
independent  or  not  of  a  foreign  supply — we  could  obtain  a  supply 
from  France  in  time  of  war.     I  believe  in  1812  we  did  receive  some 
com  from  Holland  and  France.     But  if  you  base  your  theory  upon 
that  isolated  fact,  you  not  only  fall  into  error,  but  misapprehend  the 
real  circumstances.     You  were  prevented  by  that  war  from  having 
supplies  from  the  continent ;  and  it  was  only  by  gradually  obtaining 
the  dominion  of  the  seas  that  you  were  able  to  obtain  any.     But 
was  that  all  ?    From  the  absolute  want  of  com,  England  at  the  time 
offered  the  greatest  possible  inducement  to  investments  in  land. 
You  had  then  all  those  thousands  of  enclosure  ads  of  which  we  have 
80  often  heard.     You  had  that  enormous  rise  of  prices  when  wheat 
was  110«.  the  quarter;  you  raised  loans,  and  you  paid  interest  on 
them  with  wheat  at  25«.      Such  were  the  consequences  of  that 
unnatural  excitement,  and  that  subsequent  depression  which  arose 
from  your  having  neglected  to  secure  a  sufficient,  or  nearly  sufficient, 
home  supply  of  com  (cheers).    Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  it  can 
be  said,  imder  all  tnese  circumstances,  remembering  the  state  of 
England  at  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens — remembering  at 
the  commencement  of  that  terrific  stmggle  that  the  country  did 
receive  a  supply  from  abroad — remembering  that  the  importation  of 
grain  from  foreign  countries  during  that  struggle  never  occurred  till 
by  the  efforts  of  a  bold  and  patriotic  spirit  we  had  gained  the 
dominion  of  the  seas — remembering  there  were  two  periods  when 
absolute  famine  was  impending  over  England,  the  quartern  loaf  in 
1812  selling  at  Is.  lldL— remembering  all  these  circumstances,  which 
ought  to  warn  us  against  being  dependent  on  foreign  supply  (cheers), 
and  seeing  that  still,  with  all  our  immense  increase  of  population, 
England  has  succeeded  in  mainly  supporting  herself,  I  think  it  can- 
not be  urged  against  the  system  of  Protection  that  it  is  the  ^  bane 
of  agriculture.**  And  now  I  will  meet  the  Grentlemen  of  the  League 
on  the  second  point  of  their  allegation.    You  say  this  system  has 
failed  to  employ  the  population  (hear,  hear).     The  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War  has  touched  upon  this  delicate 
subject.     He  said,  only  cultivate  the  hills  of  Wiltshire,  and  there 
will  be  sufficient  employment  for  the  whole  population  (hear,  hear); 
I  ask  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  why  the  hills  of  Wiltshire  are  not 
cultivated  ?  (cheers).     It  is  a  legitimate  question  to  ask  of  one 
whose  proud  boast  it  is  that  he  is  the  representative  of  that  county  ; 
still  more  is  it  a  legitimate  question  to  ask  of  one  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family  that  has  been  long  planted  in  its  soil ;  on  him  and 
his,  among  others,  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  want  of  cultivation 
in  that  county  (cheers).    You  tell  me  of  the  wretched  peasantry  of 
Goatacre  and  Bremhill,  you  tell  me  of  their  miserable  aud  forlorn 
condition;   it  is  not  here  alone  that  I  have  attempted,  however 
weakly,  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try ;  but  when  you  come  here  with  your  cool  assumptions  and  daring 
charges,  when  you  say — ^  Look  at  the  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
and  see  what  protection  has  done  for  them,"  why,  I  call  on  you  for 
facts  and  dates  (cheers).    I  ask  you  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  of  England  before  the  influence  of  this  system  of  protec- 
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tion  P  (cheers).    I  say,  that,  even  with  this  accumulated  mass  of 
population,  it  was  worse  then  than  at  present  (cheers).   I  have  read 
details  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  England,  especially  in 
the  western  counties,  during  the  last  years  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
when  we  had  a  free  importation  of  corn  from  France  and  Holland ; 
I  have  seen  descriptions  of  their  state  at  that  time,  and  in  nothing 
was  it  less  miserable  than  their  present  condition,  except  that  there 
was  then  a  wild  and  indiscriminate  assistance  given  by  irresponsible 
persons  in  the  name  of  poor-rate,  which  only  assisting  the  wild  and 
reckless,  lessened  the  responsibility  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land 
(hear,  hear).     You  bring  forward  your  Goatacre  meetings  !     The 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  compared  an  Hon.  Member  on  this  side  of  the 
House  to  Anacharsis  Cloots  Slaughter).     Well,  I  remember  having 
read  a  story  of  this  worthy,  wno  has  been  quoted  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  very  germane  to  this  subject.      Anacharsis  one  day 
announced  to  the  National  Convention  that  there  was  a  deputation 
from  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  who  wished  to  appear  before  it,  to 
express  the  gratitude  of  a  liberated  people,  and  to  pay  homage  to 
those  whose  visions  of  philanthropy  were  about  to  be  ^Ifilled.  The 
French  Convention  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  what  was 
owing  to  its  position,  allowed  the  deputation  from  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  appear;   it  entered,  introduced  by  Anacharsis,  all  In 
appropriate  costume  (cheers  and  laughter),  the  representative  of 
each  nation  in  the  peculiar  dress  of  the  country.     It  produced  a 
great  sensation — (laughter) — it  was  talked  of  throughout  Paris,  and 
announced  to  all  Europe  as  a  wonderful  event — (laughter) — it  was 
announced  as  a  proof  that  the  failure  of  the  great  social  revolution 
had  become  impossible.    But  after  the  deputation  had  been  received, 
it  appeared  that  they  all  dined  together  at  the  Caf^  de  Paris,  and 
afterwards  danced  at  a  carnival  ball  in  the  same  dresses  in  which 
they  had  appeared  at  the  Convention  !  (great  laughter).     Perhaps 
the  Groatacre  meeting  comes  from  a  similar  manufactory.    But  it  is 
not  by  alluding  to  these  stale  arts  of  faction  that  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  away  from  this  question.      Let  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry of  England,  especially  in  the  western  counties,  be  as  miserable 
as  you  say  it  is—  point  them  out  as  living  in  wretched  hovels,  not 
properly  fed,  not  clothed — let  me  admit  all  this — but,  when  you  turn 
round  and  say, — "  See,  this  is  what  agricultural  protection  has  pro- 
duced,** why  could  I  not  go  to  some  of  those  Protection  meetings — 
where  I  have  never  been— and  say  with  equal  truth, "  Enter  with  me 
the  manufactories  of  Stockport  or  Manchester  (cheers)and  I  will  show 
you  human  suifering  and  human  degradation  ;  I  will  bring  you  to 
hovels  where  the  exhausted  slave  curses  the  life  that  he  cannot  quit** 
(cheers).    Can  I  do  this— could  I  do  this  ?    No ;  because  I  am  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  noble  industry  of  those  great  counties  to 
condescend  to  such  representations  (loud  cheers).    I  could  put  my 
hand  upon  the  factory  where  the  people  are  as  ill  treated  as  the 
people  whose  wretchedness  you  talk  of;  but  I  know  the  industry  of 
Lancashire  is  a  noble  as  well  as  a  well-ordered  industry — I  know 
great  cotton  manufacturers  who  are  deeply  sensible  of  their  respon- 
sibility for  the  condition  of  their  people,  and  I  could  not  honestly 
condescend  to  practise  such  vile  arts  of  faction  (loud  cheers).     Now 
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we  find  the  people  are  employed,  though  not  so  well  employed 
as  we  could  wish  ;  we  find  their  condition,  in  many  instances,  bad, 
but  it  is  generally  superior  to  that  of  other  nations  of  Europe ;  and 
I  cannot  assent  to  your  assumption,  that  you  will  give  them  more 
work  by  admitting  foreign  corn,  nor  can  I  believe  your  other  assump- 
tion, that  you  will  elevate  their  condition  by  diminishing  their  wages 
(cheers).     I  know  you  will  respond  to  that  by  telling  me  that  the 
wages  of  labour  do  not  depend  on  the  price  of  com,  and  with  all 
those  details  which  we  have  heard  repeated  almost  to  weariness, 
and  I  will  not  enter  into  that  subject  (an  Hon.  Member  on  the 
Opposition  benches  here  made  some  observation  across  the  House). 
Well,  I  will  go  into  it  if  you  like  (cheers);  but  I  was  mindful  of  the 
hour,  and  did  not  like  to  detain  the  House  (cheers).    I  will  admit, 
then,  that  the  wages  of  labour  do  not  depend  on  the  price  of  corn — 
I  will  take  your  principle  as  laid  down  by  the  first  Minister  of  the 
Crown  —I  will  admit  that  they  do  not  depend  on  it,  but  that  the 
price  of  corn  rather  acts  upon  it  in  an  inverse  ratio.    Then  how  does 
the  price  of  com  injure  the  manufacturers?  (cheers).     It  cannot  be 
in  affecting  the  cost  of  your  article,  because  the  lower  the  rate  of 
wages  the  cheaper  your  article  should  be  (great  cheering).     But  if 
your  position,  and   that   of  the  Right  Hon.   Gentleman — for   he 
borrowed  it  from  you — is  true  (cheers);  suppose  you  have  a  great 
importation  from  the  Baltic — assume  it  to  be  4,000,000,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  argument — suppose  the  price  should  fall  in  consequence,  if 
the  wages  of  labour  are  not  increased,  why  should  the  consumption 
be  greater  ?  (hear,  hear).     And  what  would  be  the  effect  of  your 
importing  these  4,000,000  quarters  that  are  to  give  such  an  impulse 
to  trade  ?     If  there  is  not  a  greater  consumption  than  before,  you 
only  substitute  4,000,000  quarters  at  305.  for  the  same  quantity  at 
50s.,  and  there  must  be  a  proportionate  displacement  of  labour  (hear, 
hear);   and  if  there  is  this  displacement  of  labour,  the  agriculturist 
must  go  and  mingle  with  the  manufacturing  population  ;  and  then 
as  you  carry  on  your  business  on  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand, 
the  rate  of  your  wages  must  fall  (cheers).   I  reduce  you  to  this 
dilemma,  and  leave  you  to  get  out  of  it  (cheers).     Another  great 
point,  which  has  been  made  an  apparent  objection  to  the  Corn  Laws, 
is  the  effect  of  a  sudden  importation  on  our  monetary  system,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  currency.  We  say  that  all  the  evils  you  attribute  to 
the  Corn  Laws  are  in  fact  owing  to  your  importation  of  corn  from 
abroad.    You  reply,  if  we  had  a  regular  supply,  this  would  not  be 
the  case;  if  we  could  have  a  regular  supply,  I  entirely  agree  with  you. 
But  suppose  a  regular  supply  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  depends 
on  the  regular  demand,  and  there  should  be  a  great  and  extraordi- 
nary deficiency  in  England,  you  would  still  have  to  go  on  importing 
an  extra  supply  ;   that  would  leave  you  with  still  £2,000,000  or 
£3,000,000  to  pay,  and  you  would  still  have  the  same  derangement 
of  the  currency.     I  have  omitted  much  I  intended  to  urge,  and  I 
may  have  said  even  more  than  was  necessary.      My  object  was  to 
maintain  that  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  as  they  at  present  are, 
will  be  attended  with  no  good,  and  I  was  unwilling  that  the  debate 
should  be  closed  without  a  fiill  understanding  of  the  position  I  take 
up,  and  of  the  reasons  by  which  I  am  actuated  in  siding  with  my 
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Hon.  Friends.  I  am  not,  and  never  bare  been,  one  of  tbose  yiniH- 
eating  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  in  regard  to  agriculture  by  the 
allegation  of  burdens  on  land.  I  neglected  the  allegation,  not  for- 
getting the  fact;  for  I  maintain,  and  I  entreat  my  ftiends  to 
bear  tiiis  in  mind,  that  their  cause  is  to  be  supp6rted  on  great 
principles  (cheers).  I  venture,  feebly  perhaps,  and  shortly  certainly 
at  this  hour,  to  indicate  those  great  principles — principles  on  which 
a  high  policy,  and  on  which  this  system,  ought  to  be  maintained. 
And  I  say  first  with  reference  to  England,  that  I  look  abroad  to  all 
countries,  and,  impressed  with  the  conclusions  I  arrive  at,  I  say  that 
it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  Minister,  as  it  is  the  first  interest  of  a  state, 
to  create  and  continue  the  balance  between  the  two  great  and  pri- 
mary branches  of  a  national  industry  (loud  cheers).  It  is  a  neces- 
sity which  has  been  recognised  by  every  great  Minister  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years;  it  has  always  been  allowed  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  duties  of  a  Government,  and  the  reasons  why  it 
should  be  are  so  obvious  that  I  need  scarcely  advert  to  them. 
Why  should  we  maintain  that  balance  involves  political  considera- 
tions and  social  considerations  affecting  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
the  order  of  the  population,  and  above  all,  and  before  all,  involving 
the  stability  of  the  state  (hear,  hear).  But  I  go  further  than 
tliat ;  I  say  that  we  are  bound,  as  Englishmen,  to  do  more  than  that. 
I  repeat  now  what  I  have  repeated  before ;  I  will  not  shrink  from 
it ;  and  I  say  that  there  are  special  reasons  which  govern  you,  why 
you  should  not  only  attempt  to  uphold  that  balance  I  have  referred 
to,  but  why,  further,  you  should  give  a  preponderance  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest  (cheers).  I  donU  say  predominance,  as  said  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Gibson)  the  other  night,  as  if 
quoting  from  a  speech  made  by  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
London,  though  that  Noble  Lord  never  used  the  word ;  but  I  do 
repeat  preponderance,  which  indicates  what  is  perfectly  legal  and 
constitutional  (hear,  hear).  And  you  are  bound  to  do  so  tor  this 
reason — ^because,  as  Englishmen,  you  have  a  territorial  constitution 
(cheers).  You  have  thrown  upon  the  land  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  estate  of  the  poor  ;  and 
you  value  that  territorial  constitution  not  as  serving  to  gratify  the 
pride  or  to  pamper  the  luxuries  of  proprietors,  but  because,  in  a 
territorial  constitution,  you,  and  those  who  have  preceded  you,  have 
found  the  only  security  for  self-government — and,  more  than  that, 
because  it  is  a  constitution  in  opposition  to  that  system  of  centra- 
lization which  has  taken  root,  and  enslaved  the  energies  of  surround, 
ing  nations  (great  cheering).  That  is  why  I  have  ever  supported, 
and  that  is  why  I  still  support,  this  principle  of  preponderance 
(hear).  My  constituents  are  not  landlords  ;  they  are  not  great 
capitalists ;  they  are  in  fact,  the  children  of  industry,  bom  only 
to  emplojrment ;  but  they  believe  that  their  own  material  interests 
are  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  this  system,  which  would  favour 
the  native  industry  of  the  country  by  ensuring  a  real  and  healthy 
competition  (hear,  hear).  They  believe,  likewise,  that  their  social 
and  political  interests  are  involved  in  the  same  system ;  they  believe 
that  it  is  a  system  which  has  granted  them  their  rights  and  liberties ; 
and  I,  Sir,  agree  with  them.     I  know  that  these  are  old  arguments^ 
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but  I  know  also  that  they  are  strong,  and  that  it  is  neclU .  e.niplpyed 
ghould  not  be  forgotten.  I  know,  and  it  is  from  the  highest  autho- 
rity in  the  matter,  that  this  movement  is  not  alone  a  thing  of  Corn 
Laws,  it  is  the  transference  of  power  from  one  class  to  another 
(cheers).  I  know  that  it  is  a  transference  from  the  class  who  are 
the  present  possessors  to  another,  not  less  distinguished  for  intelli- 
gence and  wealth — to  the  great  manufacturers  of  England.  My 
conscience  assures  me  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  been 
slow  in  doing  justice  to  the  intelligence  of  that  class,  and  most 
assuredly  I  am  not  one  who  envies  their  wide  and  deserved  pros- 
perity. But  I  can  best  fulfil  my  duty,  in  this  age  of  political 
revolutions,  when  system  after  system  is  falling  around  us,  when 
we  know  and  are  told  that  we  are  to  be  rescued  from  the  alleged 
power  of  one  class  only  to  sink  under  the  avowed  dominion  of 
another  (cheers) — I,  for  one,  if  this  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  our 
struggle — if  this  is  to  be  the  great  result  of  this  enlightened  era, — 
solemnly  protest  against  the  ignominious  catastrophe  (cheers).  I 
believe  that  the  monarchy  of  England,  its  Sovereign,  with  an 
influence  mitigated  by  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm,  has  still  a  root  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  and  is  still 
capable  of  securing  happiness  to  the  people  and  power  to  the  state 
(cheers).  But  if  it  it  be  true  that  it  is  for  these  changes  we  have 
progressed,  I,  for  one,  anxious  as  I  am  to  continue  our  present 
authority,  ready  to  make  as  many  sacrifices  as  can  any  man  for 
that  object,  hope,  if  we  are  to  have,  and  must  have,  a  change,  that 
the  foundations  will  be  deep,  that  the  scheme  will  be  comprehensive, 
and,  in  the  end,  instead  of  falling  under  such  a  thraldom,  a  thraldom 
of  capital  (cheers),  a  thraldom  of  those  who  make  a  boast  of  their 
intelligence  and  who  are  proud  of  their  wealth,  I  say,  for  one,  that 
if  we  must  bend  to  a  new  course  of  things,  I  will  strive  to  maintain 
the  ancient  throne  and  moral  monarchy  of  England  ;  and  sooner 
than  we  should  so  fall,  I  would  prefer  to  find  those  invigorating 
energies  we  should  lose  in  an  educated  and  enfranchised  people 
(loud  cheers). 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Bamkbs,  the  debate  was  adjourned. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  23. 

Tlie  adjourned  debate  was  resumed  by 

Mr.  £.  BuLLER,  who  began  by  referring  to  the  speech  of  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury,  which  he  said  was  only  a  repetition 
of  the  old  arguments  which  had  been  refuted  as  often  as  they  had 
been  brought  forward.  The  Hon.  Member  had  argued  that  imports 
without  reciprocity  drained  the  country  of  specie,  while  the  system 
of  Free  Trade  would  lower  both  prices  and  wages.  If  our  reductions 
of  duties  were  opposed  on  the  ground  that  foreign  nations  gave  us 
no  return,  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  our  partial  adoption  of  the 
system  up  to  the  present  time  had  done  us  injury.  The  increased 
exports  and  imports  proved  that  the  contrary  was  the  case.  In  18*20 
our  imports  were  £32,000,000,  in  1843  they  were  £70,000,000.  Our 
exports  in  1820  were  £38,000,000,  in  1843  they  had  increased  to 
£117,000,000.  Thus  our  imports  had  doubled,  and  our  exports 
trebled.  In  the  case  of  France  particularly,  the  saiue  principle  had 
worked  in  the  same  way.    During  the  12  years  preceding  1825  our 
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exports  through  France  were  £326,858.  They  had  increased  in 
1833  to  £939,000.  Between  1833  and  1844  our  imports  firom  France 
rose  from  an  average  of  £326,000  to  an  average  of  £3,035,000,— our 
exports  through  France  had  increased  in  a  still  greater  increasing 
ratio  ;  they  were  no  less  than  £3,340,000.  This  had  been  the  result 
of  our  liberal  system,  and  if  it  were  carried  to  its  full  length  it  would 
meet  with  a  still  more  complete  success.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  said  the  trade  of  Turkey  had  been  ruined 
by  free  importations ;  but  there  were  practices  in  the  Ottoman 
empire  calculated  to  fetter  industry  and  check  enterprise.  A  hatti 
Bcheriif  of  the  Minister  of  Turkey,  in  which  various  new  institu- 
tions  were  promised  for  the  purpose  of  giving  security  to  property, 
regulating  taxation,  &c.,  contained  a  virtual  confession  of  old  errors 
in  which  there  was  enough  to  induce  the  belief  that  if  the  commerce 
of  Turkey  had  declined,  it  was  not  owing  to  free  importation.  The 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  also  urged  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  this 
country  to  depend  on  foreign  countries  for  a  supply  of  grain  in  the 
event  of  a  war.  But  if  they  were  dependent  on  foreign  countries  to 
any  extent,  the  argument  was  of  equal  weight ;  and  it  was  admitted 
that  while  England  was  mistress  of  the  seas,  supplies  from  every 
part  of  the  world  might  be  procured.  The  Hon.  Member  for 
Shrewsbury  had  also  contended  that  with  free  imports  of  com  there 
would  be  lower  wages.  The  argument  was  destitute  of  foundation. 
Four  millions  of  quarters  at  SOs.  per  quarter  displaced  an  equal 
quantity  of  home-grown  com  at  50«.  But  what  was  the  result  P 
The  purchasers  paid  £6,000,000  instead  of  £10,000,000  ;  and  re- 
tained £4,000,000  to  supply  other  articles  of  consumption.  No 
portion  of  the  capital  which  employed  British  labour  was  removed. 
By  giving  them  additional  comforts  and  luxuries,  {he  people  were 
raised,  not  only  in  the  social  scale,  but  in  moral  position.  What 
was  the  great  principle  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  ?  To 
give  protection  to  the  agricultural  interest— to  give  power  to  a  class. 
But  how  would  other  classes  like  this  preference  ?  Suppose  an  effort 
was  made  to  extend  protection  beyond  that  class,  it  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  export  trade  or  the  moneyed  interest.  Contrasting 
Free  Trade  with  Protection,  he  thought  the  preponderance  of  ail- 
ment was  clearly  in  favour  of  the  former.  He  should  not  suggest 
any  amendment  to  the  proposition,  which  would  receive  his  cordial 
and  earnest  support,  and  he  tendered  to  the  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment his  tribute  of  praise  for  having,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  acted  in  a  manner  at  once  consistent  with  their  duty  to 
their  Sovereign  and  with  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Captain  Bateson  said,  that  during  this  protracted  debate  only  one 
Irish  county  member  had  addressed  the  House  ;  he  felt  bound, 
therefore,  to  state  his  reasons  of  giving  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
measure  proposed  by  her  Majesty^  Government.  Having  made 
these  observations,  it  was  his  intention  to  con€ne  his  remarks  chiefly 
to  his  own  unhappy  country.  No  man  more  deeply  lamented  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and  no  man  was  more  anxious 
to  assist  in  passing  any  measures  calculated  to  alleviate  the  distress 
which  would  be  caused  by  it ;  but  was  it  not  a  mockery  to  come  for- 
ward and  tell  them  that  Ireland  would  be  benefited  by  a  mea«at« 
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which  will  depreciate  the  price  of  her  agricultural  produce,  upon  th# 
sale  of  which  ll-12th8  of  her  population  depended  for  their  main- 
tenance and  support  ?     Bills  had  been  brought  into  that  House  for 
the  improvement  of  waste  lands  and  for  drainage  in  Ireland  ;  there 
were  at  present  in  that  country  nearly  4,000,000  of  acres  which 
would  have  been  gradually  reclaimed  and  brought  into  cultivation 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  Protection  ;  Landlords  would  wil- 
lingly have  laid  out  their  capital,  secure  of  a  return  for  their  money, 
and  having,  in  addition,  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  were  contributing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  their  fellow-countrymen :  he  was  happy  to  say  there 
were  many  bright  instances  of  this  growing  spirit  among  Irish  land- 
lords.   But  if  this  measure  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  were  carried, 
did  anybody  suppose  or  expect  that  landlords  would  lay  out  their 
capital  in  this  manner,  with  the  certainty  of  loss  staring  them  in  the 
face  ?    Could  the  tenant,  unassisted,  even  if  he  had  it  rent  free,  first 
reclaim  the  bog,  and  then  grow  corn  upon  it,  so  as  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  foreigner,  who  has  the  advantage  of  climate,  and 
whose  land  is  now  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ?    No.     If  this  mea- 
sure were  passed,  the  bog  would  still  remain  barren,  the  hill-side 
would  grow  nothing  but  heather,  and  one  of  the  chief  channels  of  em- 
ployment for  our  teeming  population  would  be  permanently  blocked 
up,  and  their  moral  and  social  improvement  materially  retarded. 
He  believed  the  measure  would  be  destructive  alike  to  the  agri- 
culture and  export  trade  of  Ireland,  which  would  be  exposed  to 
competition  with  the  foreigner  in  the  market  of  England.     He  pro- 
tested against  so  hazardous  and  revolutionary  a  scheme ;  he  implored 
them    to  pause  ere  they    severed   one    of  the   two  great  bonds 
between  England  and  Ireland — the  Irish  Church  and  the  export 
trade  to  England.     He  could  not   doubt   but   that   this   measure 
would  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  advocates  of  the   repeal 
of  the  union  to  increased  exertions  (hear,  hear).      They  would  say 
to  the  farmer,  *^  England  has  deprived  you  of  the  benefit  her  markets 
have  hitherto  afforded  you  for  the  sale  of  your  corn,  your  butter, 
your  beef,  your  pork."    To  the  hand-loom  weaver  they  would  say, 
"  Your  occupation  is  gone  ;  your  linen  trade  is  ruined  ;  you  are  in 
no  better  position  than  the  foreigner ;    none  of  you  can  now  refuse 
to  join  us  in  the  cry  of  *  Hurrah,  for  repeal !'  "  (hear).     Again,  let 
him  implore  the  House  to  pause  before  it  placed  such  a  powerful 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  artful  and  designing  agitators ;  and  he  con- 
fessed he  feared  it  might  be  but  the  foreshadowing  of  other  revolu- 
tions, even  of  more  vital  interest,  which  would  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  once  much  prized  constitution,  and  the  dismemberment 
of  this  great  empire.     He  would  have  them  take  care,  lest  while 
the  movement  be  onward,  it  be  not  at  the  same  time  downward  (hear, 
hear).      In  conclusion  let  him  ask  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  suppos- 
ing this  great  scheme,  this  comprehensive  measure  should  have  been 
proved  by  bitter  and  dear-bought  experience  to  have  failed,  suppos- 
ing (for  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  was  bound  to  provide  against  every 
contingency)  there  should  be  days  of  adversity  in  store  for  this  coun- 
try— if,  when  thousands  of  acres  which  now  grew  corn  should  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  want  of  employment,  and  consequent 
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distress  prevail  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  to  this  should  be 
superadded  all  the  horrors  of  war — let  him  ask  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet  how  would  he  then  answer  the  cry  of  those  despairing  mul- 
titudes ?  Let  him  ask  him  how  were  they  to  retrace  their  steps  ? 
How  were  they  to  regain  the  footing  they  had  lost?  How  would  he 
restore  to  this  country  the  vantage  ground  he  was  now  so  tamely 

giving  up  ? 

"Facilis  descensus  avemi, 

Sed  revocare  gradum 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est." 

Mr.  M.  Gore  said  the  opinions  he  was  about  to  express,  and  the 

vote  he  intended  to  give,  were  opinions,  and  would  be  a  vote,  at 

variance  with  those  of  a  large  body  within  that  House,  for  whom  he 

entertained  the  highest  esteem  and  the  sincerest  regard ;  it  would 

also  be  a  vote  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  of  many  without  the 

House,  for  whom  also,  as  for  the  others,  he  felt  the  highest  regard  ; 

moreover,  the  opinions  he  then  entertained  on  this  subject  were  at 

variance  with  the  opinions  he  formerly  held  (hear,  hear);  and,  in 

justice  to  himself  and  the  public,  he  felt  bound  to  come  forward 

manfully  and  openly  and  state  the  reasons  that  influenced  him  on 

the  present  occasion.     What  subject  or  question  could  be  named  on 

which  there  had  not  been  change,  both  in  that  House  and  the 

coimtry.'    Take  the  Catholic  question — the  slavery  question — take 

the  present  question  of  the  Com  Laws — and  what  great  discrepancies 

of  opinion  would  not  be  found  to  have  existed  upon  them  ?   In  1814 

or  1815  the  advocates  of  the  Com  Laws  thought  80^.  or  90«.  a 

quarter  only  a  fair  price  for  com ;  yet  the  same  gentlemen  afterwards 

allowed  that  they  had  been  in  error  on  this  subject,  and  that  50^.  or 

between  50«.  and  60«.  was  a  fair  price  (hear).   Mr.  Huskisson  himself, 

one  of  the  greatest  names  of  that  House,  was,  both  in  1815,  and 

afterwards,  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Protection  measures  of  that  day ; 

yet,  it  was  well  known,  that  before  his  death,  he  was  of  opinion  that 

the  Corn  Laws  could  not  be  maintained  (hear,  hear).    If  it  was  an 

error,  therefore,  though  he  could  not  allow  it  to  be  an  error  to  admit 

the  force  of  reasoning,  it  was  one  of  which  that  House,  and  men  on 

both  sides  of  it,  had  been  repeatedly  guilty  (hear,  hear).      He 

considered  that  it  was  altogether  impossible  that,  as  some  had 

supposed,  any  commercial  regulations  could  ever  expose  England 

to  a  deli^e  of  foreign  corn;  and,  on  examination,  such  would  be 

found  to  be  the  inevitable  inference.      He  had  made  enquiries, 

extensively,  among  merchants  and  others  engaged  in  the  American 

and  European  com  trade,  and  the  results  he  would  as  briefly  as 

possible  lay  before  the  House.    As  concerned  Dantzic,  the  prices 

of  wheat  at  that  port,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Jacobs, 

who  put  ordinary  priced  com  on  board  for  40«.  a  quarter,  were 

as  follows: — Price  per  quarter,  60«.;  freight  to  London,  is,  8d.\ 

insurance.  Is.  id.;  charges,  6s.  94.;  duty,  8«.  6d.\  making  668.  3d. 

Another  gentleman,  also  in  a  Dantzic  house,  had  assured  him  that 

the  charges  for  freightage,  insurance,  landing,  and  lading,  amounted 

to  10«.  per  quarter.     At  Odessa,  for  the  three  years  ending  in  1840, 

the  price  of  wheat  was  34s.  6d.  when  sold  on  the  spot ;  the  charges 

for  freightage  amoimting  to  lOs,  \0d,^  and  being,  as  he  knew  from  a 
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competent  authority,  never  below  IBs,  per  quarter.    He  had  also 
been  informed,  by  merchants  largely  connected  with  Odessa,  that 
they  were  unable  to  import  com  under  48«.  to  50«.  a  quarter;  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Odessa  com  is  always  carried  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.    It  might  be  said,  that  an  inducement  being 
held  out,  the  agricultural  industry  of  these  countries  would  undergo, 
and  were  capable  of  undergoing,  great  improvements ;  but  it  was 
forgotten  that,  to  effect  that  end,  there  was  a  want  of  the  necessary 
capital,  labour,  and  facilities  of  conveyance.     The  estates  on  which 
the  com  was  grown  were  held  in  such  a  manner  that  there  were 
great  impediments,  even  if  there  was  the  inclination,  to  any  material 
accession  of  that  capital  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land.    The 
existence  of  feudal  tenures  would  also  be  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
concentration  of  labour:  the  labourers  were  seris;  and,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  could  not  be  removed  from  one  estate  to 
another.     And  then,  with  respect  to  the  modes  of  conveyance;  it 
was  known  that  corn  was  conveyed  to  Dantzic  by  water  carriage, 
and  on  arriving  there,  the  boats,  valued  at  £80  each,  carrying  250 
quarters,  were  broken  up,  and  sold  for  a  mere  trifle  when  compared 
with  the  original  cost.     To  Odessa  the  com  was  brought  overland, 
400  or  500  miles,  by  means  of  carts,  few  in  number,  and  in  other 
respects  altogether  unequal  to  giving  any  facility  to  a  great  trade. 
Would  not  the  knowledge  of  these  circumstances  fully  justify  this 
conclusion,  that,  as  far  as  the  continent  of  Europe  was  concerned, 
no  great  increase  for  a  number  of  years  could  be  anticipated  in  the 
quantity  of  provisions  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain.    The  Hon. 
Member  for  Somersetshire  had  alluded  to  America,  and  had  con- 
tended that  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  the  English  agriculturists 
to  expect  any  successful,  any  but  a  ruinous,  competition  with  the 
com  growers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.    It  should,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  America  capital  was  absent,  labour  was 
excessively  high,  and  that  the  yield  per  acre  was  very  small  in 
comparison  with  what  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  England  and 
other  countries  in  Europe.     It  was  quite  tme,  as  had  been  said  by 
the  Hon.  Member,  that  the  extent  of  land  under,  or  about  to  be 
under,  cultivation  was  prodigious;    but  was  that  a  circumstance 
favourable  to  the  Hon.  Member*s  argument  ?   What  did  they  deduce 
from  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Societies  in  America  ?    Why, 
they  would  see  that  the  great  subject  of  complaint  with  those  desir- 
ous of  beholding  improvements  was,  that  very  extent  of  land  under 
cultivation,  causes  a  careless  and  unscientific  cultivation  (hear,  hear). 
At  an  agricultural  meeting  in  Albany,  in  the  winter  of  1844,  Mr. 
O'Reilly  said — ^"  Such  has  been  the  depreciation  of  the  wheat  crops, 
owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  consequent  on  ill-judged  farming, 
that  the  product  of  the  wheat  lands,  between  the  Seneca  lake  and 
Virginia  river,  has  not,  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  exceeded  the 
low  average  of  eleven  or  twelve  bushels  per  acre.    Indeed,  he  had 
authority  for  declaring  that,  in  reference  to  a  single  county  (Seneca), 
the  average  yield  is  now  not  over  ten  bushels  per  acre.'*    Dr.  Buk- 
man,  addressing  the  County  Agricultural  Society  said — '^  Where  is 
the  farm  that  will  now  upon  the  average  yield  forty  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre  ?    If  in  this  assemblage  there  is  an  individual  who  owns 
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that  farm,  and  realizes  that  result,  I  will  stop.  No  one  speaks.  If  not 
forty,  then  thirty,  if  not  thirty,  then  twenty."     Mr,  Van  Ranselaer, 
president  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Ranselaer  county  said — **  One 
reason  why  our  land  has  not  advanced  more  rapidly,  grows  out  of  the 
wide  circle  in  which  it  is  expanded.    New  lands  yield  with  but  com- 
parative little  labour ;  and  to  produce  a  certain  amount,  many  acres 
are  put  into  cultivation ;  when  these  fail  to  make  a  profitable  return, 
the  farmer,  instead  of  repairing  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  often 
adopts,  as  he  supposes,  an  easier  method  of  obtaining  his  purpose, 
by  moving  to  one  of  the  new  states,  where  a  rich  harvest  may  be 
reaped  with  little  trouble  of  sowing.     To  cultivate  less  land,  and  in 
a  superior  manner,  is  the  point  to  be  ascertained.'*    Mr.  Kirby^  pre- 
sident of  the  Jefferson  County  Society,  speaking  of  the  Repeal  of  our 
Com  Laws,  said — "  It  appears,  bj  an  official  report  made  to  the 
British  Parliament,  in  1841,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat,  for  the 
seven  previous  years,  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea,  was  77  cents  per  bushel ;  while,  during  the  same  years, 
the  average  price  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, was  1  dollar,  40  cents.     The  cost  of  freight  to  England,  from 
the  European  ports  referred  to,  was  13  cents  per  busheL     The 
freight  from  our  ports  to  England  was  17  to  18  cents  per  bushel. 
Thus  it  is  apparent  that  our  most  favoured  wheat  region  cannot 
compete,  even-handed,  with  the  continent  of  Europe  for  the  wheat 
trade  with  England,  unless  we  consent  to  a  general  reduction  of 
wages  to  the  European  standard — a  thing  quite  out  of  the  question/* 
Tooke  says — *'  Barring  any  extraordinary  difference  in  the  seasons, 
I  should  expect  that  the  price  here,  with  the  ports  always  open  at  a 
duty  of  22«.,  would,  in  a  series  of  years  of  some  length,  average 
about  45s,    This  country,  but  more  especially  the  port  of  London, 
will  be  the  emporium  of  the  trade  in  corn  between  Europe  and 
America.     Thus,  then,  will  be  a  great  increase  of  trade,  and  we 
shall  be  siTre  of  supply  if  our  crops  are  deficient.**    Allusions  had 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate  to  the  calculation  as  to  what 
would  be  the  remunerating  price  to  the  English  farmer ;  and  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  been  asked 
to  say  what  he  thought  a  fair  price.     But  he  (Mr.  Gore)  must  say, 
that  of  all  the  difficult  questions  to  be  solved,  the  present  seemed 
to  him  the  most  difficult  (hear,  hear).    It  was  a  subject  on  which  a 
great  diversity  of  opinions  had  prevailed,  and  still  did  prevail,  and 
it  was  also  a  subject  concerning  which  an  agreement  would  perhaps 
never  be  come  to.  In  1814  and  1815,  men  of  great  experience  and  of 
high  authority  had  endeavoured  to  show,  and  very  generally  con- 
vinced the  public,  that  the  agriculturist  could  never  leave  the  market 
with  profit,  if  he  failed  in  obtaining  the  price  of  80«.  a  quarter  fhear, 
hear).    In  1818  similar  statements  had  been  made  by  individuals, 
whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  the  same  respect,  and  yet  prices  had 
declined,  and  what  had  been  the  consequence?    It  was  a  conse- 
quence in  which  the  nation  had  rejoiced — a  great  increase  in  the 
profits  of  agricultural  industry  (hear,  hear).   On  this  point  Mr.  Tooke 
said : — 

^'  The  averages  of  the  six  years  following,  when  there  was  no  foreign 
wheat,  or  no  proportion  worth  mentioning  in  the  market,  were,  1832, 
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58«.  8</. ;  \BS3,  B2s,  Ud. ;  \S34,  468.  2d.  \  1835,  39«.  4</.;  1836, 
48«.  6d.  ;  1837,  65s.  lOd. ;  average,  50«.  3</.  But  if  it  be  considered 
that  by  far  the  largest  quantities  sold  were  in  the  three  years  of  the 

lowest  prices,  viz 1834,  46«.  2d. ;    1835,  39«.  4d. ;    1836,  48«.  6<f. ; 

average,  44 «.  8</. ;  and  that,  during  that  period,  although,  as  usual, 
on  the  occurrence  of  low  prices,  there  were  loud  complaints  of  agri- 
cultural distress,  the  country  never  exhibited  a  greater  extent,  nor  a 
higher  degree  of  cultivation ;  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  presume,  that,  at 
a  price  of  45«.,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  much, 
if  any,  land  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.       The  general  fact 
is,  in  point,  by  results  beyond  controversy,  that  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  kingdom  were  never,  as  far  as  the  seasons  permitted, 
on  a  larger  scale  than  in  1836  and  1837,  notwithstanding  the  alleged 
discouragement  of  the  low  prices  of  1834  and  1835.*'    For  his  (Mr. 
Gore^s)  part,  he  was  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  principal  aids  to  a 
rapid  progress  in  agricultural  science,  and  to  an  increase  in  the 
profits  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  were  to  be  found  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  manufacturing  interest  (hear).    If  they  looked 
to  the  periods  when  the  greatest  improvements  had  taken  place  in 
agriculture,  they  would  discover  that  those  improvements  were  coin- 
cident with  an  extension   of  the  capital,  and  an  addition  to  the 
amount  of  labour  engaged  in  manufactures  (cheers).    If  they  took 
the  history  of  this  country  at  the  period  immediately  previous  to  the 
accession  of  George  III.  to  the  throne,  and  when  manufactures  in 
Great  Britain  were  in  their  infancy,  they  would  perceive  that  agri- 
culture at  the  same  time  was  stationary,  and  had  undergone,  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years,  scarcely  any  improvement.    When  in 
1760,  attention  was  being  drawn  to  manufactures,  and  when  their 
value  as  an  ingredient  of  a  nation^s  wealth  was  recognised,  agricul- 
ture, it  would  be  remarked,  had  made  a  corresponding  advance,  and 
since  then  the  progress  of  the  two  interests,  fostered  by  capital  and 
skill,  had  been  in  conjunction  (cheers).    And  judging,  therefore, 
from   the  past,  he  felt  perfectly  assured  that  the  measure,  the 
adoption  of  which  was  now  recommended,  would,  if  carried,  make 
the  further  progress,  both  of  agriculture  and  in  manufactures,  more 
certain  and  more  rapid  (cheers).    For  the  reason  he  had  stated  he 
should  give  his  decided  and  cordial  support  to  the  measure  of  Her 
Majesty^s  Government.     He  believed  that  the  measure  was  framed 
upon  sound  principles ;  he  thought  it  calculated  to  promote  all  the 
great  interests  of  this  great  empire.    It  did  not  swell  any  one  interest 
into  unnatural  proportions,  but  it  preserved  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole.     He  thought  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  rested  not 
upon  the  enactments  of  the  statute-book,  but  the  energy  and  enter- 
prise of  the  people,  inspired  by  free  institutions  and  guarded  by  equal 
laws.      Looking  to  these  considerations,  he  had  no  fear  of  competi- 
tion with  other  countries ;  and,  under  the  present  measure,  he  be- 
believed  that  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country  would  receive 
benefit ;  and  looking  beyond  the  interests  of  this  island,  and  to  the 
distant  shores  to  which  our  commerce  extends,  he  thought  that  this 
measure,  to  which  he  gave  his  cordial  support,  would  benefit  the  whole 
human  race  (hear,  hear).     He  would  not  support  the  measure  if  he 
thought  it  had  been  yielded  to  agitation  or  anything  like  fear.    Such 
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a  motiye  he  considered  to  be  unworthy  of  hJm  and  of  the  House* 
Whilst  dissenting  from  other  members  upon  this  question,  he 
honoured  and  admired  their  firmness  ;  and  if  they  thought  it  for 
th«  welfare  of  the  country  that  the  Corn  Laws  should  be  maintained 
theT  were  bound  to  support  it ;  and  whilst  he  differed  from  them, 
h9  honoured  and  admired  their  conduct.  He  rested  the  question 
upon  higher  ground — upon  its  intrinsic  merits;  for  if  it  could  not 
bear  inyestigation,  let  it  be  rejected.  He  hoped  that  the  House,  in 
conformity  with  the  prayer  with  which  it  auspicated  their  proceed- 
ings, would  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  this  question  divested  of  all 
party  feeling  and  private  affection,  and  would  decide  according  to 
what  they  thought  would  best  promote  the  welfare,  the  greatness,  the 
glory,  and  the  prosperity  of  this  groat  empire,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  millions  subject  to  our  sway  (hear). 

Mr.  Fitzobrald  wished  to  impress  upon  her  Majesty^  Ministers 
the  urgent  necessity  of  relieving  his  unfortunate  country  fi'om  the 
horrors  of  famine.  He  was  happy  to  say,  that  it  was  with  no  small 
gratification  and  pleasure  that  no  had  listened  to  the  speech  of  the 
Kight  Hon.  Baronet  the  other  night ;  and  he  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  could 
corroborate  the  accounts  read  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  and  the 
statements  he  had  made.  Ho  could  not  but  express  his  satisfaction 
likewise  at  the  conduct  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  in  introducing  measures  for  promoting 
public  works  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  give  the  poor  the  means  of  buying 
what  they  wanted.  He  was  not  going  to  answer  the  statements  of 
the  Hon.  Member  opposite  TCaptain  Bateson)  respecting  the  manu- 
factures of  Ireland.  He  aclcnowledgod  he  knew  more  about  land 
than  manufactures.  With  regard  to  the  measure  of  her  MajestyVi 
Government,  he  confessed  that  until  he  entered  the  House  his  idea 
was  for  perfect  Free  Trade,  and  although  he  had  not  altered  his 
opinions,  still  ho  thought  that  the  measure  of  her  Majesty^s 
Government  was  the  best  that  could  be  brought  forward  at  the 
present  moment.  He  thought  that  any  sudden  change  to  Free 
Trade  Tthough  he  was  in  favour  of  Froe  Trade)  would  do  rather 
injury  than  good,  and  that  it  thowod  tho  wisdom  and  good  sense  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronot  not  to  bring  forward  a  measure  of  sudden 
Free  Trade,  but  to  afford  such  a  time  for  the  measure  to  take  effect 
as  was  usual  in  agricultural  operations  and  changes  of  crops.  He 
acknowledged  that  when  tho  measure  was  first  brought  forward  by 
the  GoYorument  great  alarm  was  felt  in  Ireland  ;  and  as  a  Member 
of  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  Ireland,  and  almost  entirely  ngri. 
cultural,  ho  had  felt  it  to  bo  his  duty  to  hear  the  opinions  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  see  how  far  they  accorded  with  his  own.  The  result 
was,  that  though  alarmed  at  first,  coupled  with  the  compensations — 
which  he,  however,  considered  no  compensations  whatever — they 
were  disposed  decidedly  to  support  the  measure  of  her  Majesty*s 
Government.  Considering  all  the  other  changes  for  the  last  few 
years,  a  change  in  the  commercial  policy  of  this  country  must  be 
made.  Ho  should  support  the  measure  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet, 
for  this  amongst  other  reasons,  that  he  admired  the  moral  courage 
with  which  he  brought  forward  and  sustained  the  policy  which  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  pursue.    There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
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Government,  with  the  Noble  Lord  the  U^.hJP':  ^^' '  . J^^^» 
its  head,  could  do  much  for  Ireland,  because  thc^^*^  considered 
country  regarded  the  present  Ministerial  party  as  t^^^i***'^^"^^  /j*/^ 
the  Liberal  party  as  their  friends,  but  no  man  could  double-  "^'  ♦ 
measure^now  under  their  consideration  was  one  calculated  H?^» 
promote  the  interest  of  a  few,  but  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  wT- 
nation  at  large.  * 

Mr.  Lockhart  said,  that  the  present  was  an  occasion  upon  which 
he  could  not  give  a  silent  vote.  He  felt  a  deep  sense  of  the  services 
which  the  present  Ministers  of  the  Crown  had  rendered  to  the 
nation,  and  he  felt  sincere  regret  at  finding  himself  compelled  to 
vote  against  any  proposition  emanating  from  the  present  Cabinet. 
Although  he  highly  approved  of  the  financial  measures  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  Baronet,  now  at  the  head  of  the.Grovernment,  yet  his 
(Mr.  Lockhart's)  constituents  thought —and  he  concurred  with  them 
in  so  thinking — that  as  long  as  any  manufactures  enjoyed  any 
species  of  Protection,  so  long  the  produce  of  land  ought  to  be 
protected.  In  his  opinion  a  reasonable  Protection  should  be  en- 
joyed by  all  classes.  He  was  for  moderate  and  equal  protections. 
By  no  means  did  he  wish  for  any  exclusive  privileges.  Up  to  the 
years  1818  and  1819  the  cotton  trade  enjoyed  a  protection  to  the 
extent  of  85^  per  cent.  In  fact,  no  trade  was  more  protected  than 
the  cotton.  But  now  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  cotton  trade 
cried  out  for  universal  Free  Trade.  He  had  heard  some  Hon. 
Members  say,  that  they  were  much  alarmed  at  the  propositions 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet ;  but  there  were  others  who  did  not 
appear  to  be  at  all  alarmed  at  the  probability  of  its  sweeping  away 
all  the  small  farmers.  Now,  in  the  county  which  he  represented, 
there  were  3,000  small  farmers ;  and  certainly  that  fact  appeared  to 
him  to  furnish  a  very  strong  reason  for  looking  with  extreme  suspicion 
and  distrust  upon  any  proposition  of  this  nature. 

Sir  G.  Clrrk  said,  that  he  very  unwillingly  obtruded  himself 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  but  he  could  not  allow  a  ques- 
tion which  had  been  so  fully  debated  to  be  disposed  of  without 
saying  a  few  words ;  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  presume  to  think 
he  could  add  much  to  what  had  been  already  said.  The  Hon. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  had  told  the  House  that  the  objections 
to  the  measure  were  twofold — one  founded  upon  the  non-existence 
of  an  emergency,  the  other  upon  the  construction  of  a  new  system 
of  policy.  As  to  the  existence  of  the  emergency,  he  believed  that 
that  was  a  position  which  could  not  be  successfully  contested,  and 
which  it  was  really  unnecessary  to  debate  at  any  length.  In 
discussing  the  other  ground  of  objection,  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Shrewsbury  told  them  that  the  present  measure  went  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  system  of  commercial  policy.  Now  he  denied 
that  altogether.  The  present  proposition  was  nothing  more  than  a 
following  out  of  that  which  was  introduced  by  his  Right  Hon.  Friend 
in  1842,  and  a  development  of  those  supported  by  him  in  1824, 
when  they  were  brought  in  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  of  that  period  (cries  of  **  oh,  oh").  Those  were  the 
doctrines  which  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  supported  in  1824,  when  Mr. 
Huskisson  brought  in  his  measures  of  Free  Trade.    They  had  been 
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a  motiye  lie  considerj^overnment  and  the  Parliament  had  run  wild 
Whilst  dissentin  of  Free  Trade.    The  propositions  of  that  day  were 
bononred  ar-l-but  they  were  suhmitted  to ;  and  if  Hon.  Members 
th«  welfft^y  Tiew  calmly  the  measures  now  proposed,  they  would 
they  wat  they  went  very  little  beyond  the  state  of  things  which 
b<!LJ  existed  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  there  was  really  no 
intention  of  introducing  a  new  system  of  commercial  policy.    With 
regard  to  the  emergency,  he  wished  he  could  consider  it,  as  some 
Hon.  Gkntlemen  did — temporary.     In  that  debate  they  had  looked 
too  exclusively  to  the  misery  in  Ireland  which  would  prevail  during 
the  present  summer ;  but  they  must  look  further,  they  must  look 
what  the  crop  of  potatoes,  which  he  was  sorry  to  say  was  the  solitary 
food  of  4,000,000  of  the  people  there,  would  be  in  the  subsequent 
years  of  1847  and  1848,  because  they  must  bear  in  mind  not  .only 
that  the  crop  of  the  present  year  was  destroyed,  but  that  there  was 
an  absolute  impossibility  of  obtaining  sufficient  seed  for  future 
culture  ("  hear,  hear,"  from  an  Hon.  Member  below  the  gangway). 
Did  the  Hon.  Member  doubt  that  statement  ?  If  he  did,  perhaps  he 
was  not  in  the  House  when  a  question  was  put  by  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Cockermouth  (Mr.  Horsman)  to  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  near 
him  (Sir  R.  Peel).      He  (Sir  6.  Clerk)  had  himself  made  some 
inquiries  among  his  own  neighbours,  and  he  had  been  told  by  men 
of  great  intelligence,  though  the  disease  did  not  exist  to  the  same 
extent  Ifwt  spring,  yet  that  there  had  been  symptoms,  and,  as  they 
had  not  been  sufficiently  careful  as  to  the  potatoes  they  had  used  for 
seed,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed  sown  did  have  the 
germ  of  the  disease  last  year.    He  thought  that  after  what  Professor 
Lindley  had  communicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  and  what  had 
been  by  him  stated  to  the  House,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  disease  would  not  be  confined  to  the  present  season,  and  that 
even  supposing  they  could  procure  seed  to  be  sown  for  next  year,  the 
disease  would  prevail.      But  it  was  not  only  to  Ireland  they  were  to 
look  to  give  a  supply  of  food  for  the  present  year,  although  the  potato 
was  not  the  exclusive  food,  it  did  form  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  and  of  England.    Now  the  disease  had  been  found 
to  prevail  to  a  great  extent  in  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom  (hear). 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1 826,  the  Government  was  somewhat  in  the 
same  situation  as  in  the  autumn  of  1845.    The  Government  of  that 
day  was  obliged  to  take  upon  itself  that  responsibility;  they  opened 
the  ports,  and  admitted  oats ;  they  then  came  down  to  Parliament 
and  asked  for  an  indemnity ;  and,  having  made  out  a  sufficient  case. 
Parliament  passed  the  bill  (hear,  hear).    But  what  did  Lord  Liver, 
pool  say  then  ? — that  the  power  required  such  deliberation,  and  cau- 
tion, and  care  in  its  exercise,  and  that  the  Executive  might  cause 
such  serious  losses  to  individuals,  that  it  was  a  power  which  ought 
not  to  be  exercised  by  the  Government,  and  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  it  should  not  be  necessary;  and  Mr.  Canning  showed  not  only 
that  this  objection  appertained  to  the  law  of  1815,  which  was  sought 
to  be  amended,  but  it  applied  also  to  any  fixed  duty,  however  small 
in  amount  it  might  be.    If  that  were  the  great  argument  for  defend- 
ing the  sliding  scale — for  he  had  always  admitted  the  argument  of 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  of  its  bad  effect  in  a  commercial  point  of 
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view,  by  increasing  fluctuations,  and  making  the  duty  move  some- 
times in  an  inverse  direction  to  the  price— and  if  the  great  argument 
was  that  it  would  adjust  itself  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  ren. 
der  it  unnecessary  for  the  Government  to  interfere,  he  said  that  here 
was  a  case  in  1845  in  which  it  had  failed  in  that  respect ;  and  it  was 
the  right  and  bounden  duty  of  a  prudent  Government  to  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  a  defect  (hear,  hear).  He  said, 
therefore,  if  the  law  did  not  answer  its  purpose  in  this  respect,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government,  as  Lord  Liverpool  had  done 
in  1827,  to  show  how  they  could  modify  and  alter  the  existing  law 
(hear,  hear).  If,  however,  it  were  said  that  the  present  change 
would  be  fatal  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  country,  he  must  observe 
that  very  few  had  gone  into  any  detailed  argument  of  the  nature  or 
extent  of  the  danger  they  apprehended.  He  admitted  that  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire  was  an  exception.  (^' And  for  Sun- 
derland,^* from  the  agricultural  members.)  He  would  come  to  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  presently,  but  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Somersetshire  did  go  into  the  question  at  considerable  length.  He 
stated  that  he  was  alarmed  at  the  enormous  quantity  of  com  which 
would  be  poured  into  this  country  from  two  nations — Russia  and  the 
United  States.  But  if  they  looked  at  the  produce  of  Russia,  they 
would  find  a  very  small  crop  of  wheat  to  be  poured  in  ;  the  great 
part  of  the  land  was  cultivated  with  rye,  and  in  the  south  with  hemp 
and  tobacco.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  referred  to  the  same  district 
which  deceived  a  Noble  Friend  of  his  (Lord  Stanley)  in  1 839,  the 
very  name  of  which  raised  a  smile  in  that  House,  Tamboif  (laughter). 
There  was  an  estimated  extent  of  5,000,000  square  miles,  and  the 
produce  was  over-estimated  by  the  consuls,  having  translated  the 
number  of  chetworts  39,000,000,  whereas  the  fact  was,  that  the  pro- 
duce was  only  39,000  chetworts  in  the  best  seasons,  so  that  from  that 
quarter  there  was  not  to  be  apprehended  any  great  supply  of  food. 
But  during  the  last  ten  years  there  had  been  a  deficient  supply  of 
corn  at  home,  and  we  had  ransacked  not  only  Europe,  but  the  whole 
world,  and  could  not  then  obtain  a  supply  except  at  a  great  price. 
What  did  we  obtain  ?  If  they  looked  at  the  accounts  of  imports 
from  Russia  they  would  find  the  following  quantities  of  wheat  im- 
ported from  Russia  in  the  years  undermentioned: — 

Tears.  Quarters. 

XOOO  ...  ...  ..  a*.  ...  •^■^"^^ 

1836  ..         ...         ...         ...         ...  1,036 

1837  •••    ...    ...    ...    ...   11,244 

XOOO  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...      41,00!/ 

1839  ...    ...    ..    ...    ...   371,693 

1840     268,263 

x04x  ..  ...         ...         ...         ...        yif^oifif 

1842  288,087 

1843  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        53,666 

1844  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      104,458 


Total    ., 1,239,385 


Average  123,938*5 
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In  1839,  when  the  price  was  almost  a  famine  price,  the  quantity  was 
only  371,693  quarters,  and  the  average  largest  quantity  that  could 
be  sent  to  England,  according  to  Mr.  Meek^s  account,  is  672,500 
quarters.  That  was  what  it  was  supposed  Great  Britain  could  get 
of  the  whole  produce  of  Russia  ;  because  Hon.  Gentlemen  always 
argued  as  if  Great  Britain  was  the  only  country  that  required  com  ; 
whereas  it  was  found  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  com  exported 
came  to  England.  By  the  competition  of  others  the  prices  would 
be  raised  to  the  English  level,  and  though  he  admitted  there  would 
be  a  tendency  to  an  equalization  of  prices,  English  prices  would  not 
fall  to  the  continental  level,  but  the  continental  prices  would  be 
raised  to  the  English  level.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  United  States, 
—the  Hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire  thought  that  as  there  was 
every  year  an  increasing  population,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the 
corn  supplied  from  her  virgin  soil.  There  could  be  no  greater  mis^ 
take  than  supposing  we  were  likely  to  receive  any  greater  supply  of 
corn  from  America  as  the  population  increased.  In  1790  and  1798, 
the  population  of  America  was  only  4,000,000,  and  she  had  exported 
a  larger  quantity  of  corn  than  in  any  year  since,  except  1840,  when 
the  preceding  harvest  was  more  abundant  than  had  ever  been  known ; 
still  a  small  proportion  only  found  its  way  into  the  English  market. 
In  America  very  accurate  agricultural  statistics  were  collected  with 
the  census  every  10  years,  and  that  in  the  year  1840  might  be  relied 
on.  By  the  return, — *^  Population,  and  Quantity  of  Wheat  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  the  years  1840  and  1843  ;  and  Total  Quan- 
tities of  Wheat  and  Flour  exported,  and  of  Flour  shipped  for 
England,  in  the  years  1840  to  1343,**  it  appeared — 


1840. 
17,069,453 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

Population 

19,183,583 

Estimated  crop  ) 
of  Wheat  ..  f 

Total  quantity) 
of       Wheat  I 
exported    ...) 

On. 
10,602,909 

215,108 

Qr». 
108,573 

Qra. 
102,245 

Qrs. 
12,538,857 

54,393 

Total  quantity) 
of  Flour  ex-  - 

ported    

Quantity       of 
Flour  shipped  > 
for  England    j 

Barrels. 
1,897,501 

620,919 

Barrels. 
1,515,817 

208,984 

Barrels. 
1,283,602 

208,024 

Barrels. 
1,126,538 

98,366 

leaving  only  four  bushels  a  head  for  the  American  population,  in- 
cluding the  quantity  used  for  seed.  The  return  showed  that  while 
the  population  had  increased  3,000,000  in  three  years,  and  reached 
20,000,000,  America  could  export  little  more  than  half  what  it  did 
in  1840.    Those  states  which  bordered  on  the  Atlantic,  and  were 
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advanced  in  civilization,  had  not  more  corn  than  they  could  consume. 
Then,  Great  Britain  was  not  the  only  party  America  supplied  with 
flour  ;  the  Brazils  were  supplied  by  them ;  they  supplied  also  our 
West  India  Islands.  There  was  very  little  chance,  therefore,  under 
any  circumstances,  that  a  great  additional  supply  of  wheat  would 
come  in  from  that  country.  If,  then,  from  those  countries  which 
most  excited  the  alarm  of  Hon.  Members  we  were  not  likely  to  have 
very  much  increase  of  supply,  surely,  instead  of  talking  about  inun- 
dations of  foreign  com,  it  would  be  much  better  to  consider  whether, 
if  our  population  increased  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  had  observed 
lately,  the  increase  of  supply  from  Russia,  however  much  the  re- 
sources of  that  country  might  become  developed,  would  enable  us  to 
give  our  population  enough.  In  the  last  five  years  we  had  imported 
nearly  10,000,000  quarters  of  com,  but  in  that  time  no  one, 
he  thought,  would  say  that  the  population  had  been  overfed  (hear, 
hear) :  and  if  the  importation  for  the  next  10  years  was  to  be 
3,000,000  quarters  a-year,  instead  of  2,000,000  quarters,  not 
only  would  there  not  be  an  acre  of  land  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation, but  he  believed  there  would  be  a  great  demand  for 
the  home  supply  (hear,  hear).  The  experience  of  30  years  taught 
that,  while  the  Corn  Law  had  been  in  existence,  the  rate  of  popula- 
tion had  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than  the  rate  of  production, 
and  that  in  every  ten  years  this  country  had  been  obliged  to  import 
a  greater  proportion  of  its  consumption  than  in  the  period  preceding. 
That  the  effect,  then  of  abolishing  the  law  would  be  to  throw  arable 
land  out  of  cultivation,  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  argument  wholly 
destitute  of  foundation.  With  respect  to  what  had  been  said  of 
fluctuations  of  price,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fluctuations 
were  greater  under  the  Com  Law  than  they  had  been  between  the 
years  1786  and  1792,  when  the  corn  trade  was  subject  to  no 
restrictions.  The  Hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Hudson)  had 
said  he  would  give  the  House  some  information,  as  a  practical  man, 
and  he  stated  that  in  1837  he  had  imported  into  this  country  a 
quantity  of  wheat  which,  all  costs  included,  he  could  sell  at  25s.  a 
quarter.  He  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  But  what 
was  the  situation  of  the  com  trade  in  1837?  Why  this  country  had 
had  four  consecutive  abundant  harvests;  we  had  imported  little  or 
nothing;  in  that  year  the  crops  on  the  continent  were  supposed 
to  be  good,  and  in  August,  1837,  the  price  of  wheat  did  fall  at 
Hamburgh  to  between  29s.  4d.  and  22*.  a  quarter,  the  rate  of  freight 
at  that  time  being  2*.  6d.  a  quarter.  Therefore,  he  could  fully 
conceive  that  the  Hon.  Member,  if  he  speculated  at  all,  might  have 
bought  a  small  parcel  of  inferior  wheat  at  Hamburgh  at  22*.  4d.  a 
quarter;  that  it  might  be  brought  across  for  24s.  lOd.,  and  sold  for 
25s.  But  in  August,  1 838,  a  great  change  in  prices  in  Holland  took 
place.  Wheat  was  dear  then,  because  there  had  been  a  bad  harvest, 
and  the  price  rose  to  63*.  9d.,  the  rate  of  freights  having  risen  from 
28.  Gd.  to  6s.  9d.  the  quarter.  Also  the  duty  here  was  at  the  minimum, 
and  the  anxiety  of  persons  in  Hamburgh  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
drove  up  the  prices  to  63*.  9d.  But  that  was  gambling,  and  the 
mischief  of  such  a  state  of  things  was,  that  it  made  the  com  trade 
a  matter  of  lottery  and  speculation.     His  Right  Hon.  Friend  (Sir 
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R.  Peel)  in  the  course  of  his  powerful  speech  referring  to  linen  and 
other  articles,  summed  them  all  up  thus: — ^*  We  have  reduced  the 
duties  upon  a  great  number  of  articles;  we  made  further  reductions 
in  1842.     Now,  I  call  upon  any  man  connected  with  the  trades  in 
which  these  reductions  have  taken  place  to  tell  me  where  he  has 
suifered  injury  by  them  "  (hear,  hear).     That  challenge  remained 
unanswered  till  Friday  night  last  ("hear,  hear,"  from  the  Protection 
benches),  when  the  Hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  rose  and  stated 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  that  the  spelter  or  zinc  trade  had 
suffered  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty.    Now,  he  (Sir  George  Clerk) 
would  speak  with  diffidence,  in  opposition  to  the  Hon.  Member,  on 
a  matter  with  which  he  (Mr.  Muntz)  must  be  expected  to  be  so  inti- 
mately acquainted;  but  he  confessed  he  had  heard  the  statement  of  the 
Hon.  Member  with  some  astonishment,  and  he  did  not  see  how  he 
made  it  out.     He  complained  that  in  consequence  of  the  reduction 
of  duty  the  price  of  zinc  had  fallen  from  £75  to  £45,  and  even  to 
£15,  per  ton.     Now,  he  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  appealed  to  the  Hon.  Mem. 
ber,  whether  the  manufacture  of  zinc  had  not  recently  undergone  a 
great  improvement, — whether  it  was  not  only  a  few  years  since  the 
means  had  been  discovered  of  making  it  malleable  and  converting  it 
into  useful  purposes?    Formerly  we  were  dependent  upon  the  zinc 
used  for  mixing  with  copper  as  alloy,  and  in  making  of  brass  upon 
the  inferior  kind  of  spelter  or  zinc,  which  was  found  in  this  country, 
in  the  shape  of  sulphuret  of  zinc,  which  was  so  brittle  that  it  could 
not  be  converted  into  the  beautiful  articles  into  which  it  was  at  pre- 
sent  manufactured.   But  the  foreign  zinc  had  been  foimd  susceptible 
of  malleability,  and  was  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  Prussian 
provinces  near  the  Moselle.    By  the  introduction  of  this  an  entirely 
new  branch  of  manufacture  had  been  established  (hear,  hear),  giving 
employment  to  many  hundred  persons ;  whereas,  if  we  had  main- 
tained a  prohibitory  duty,  the  price  might  have  remained  at  £45, 
and  the  country  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  manu- 
facturing zinc  in  the  numerous  beautiful  and  useful  articles  into 
which  it  is  now  made  (hear).    The  Hon.  Member  had  also  said  that 
the  present  price  of  zinc  was  £20  per  ton;  but  that  it  was  not  worth 
the  while  of  any  one  in  this  country  to  continue  the  manufacture, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  all  the  zinc  used  here  was  manufac- 
tured on  the  continent.    Now  the  fact  was,  that,  with  a  duty  of  only 
ten  per  cent,  the  whole  of  the  declared  value  of  the  imports  of 
manufactured  zinc  was  last  year  only  £5,  the  duty  upon  which 
amounted  to  10«.  6d.  (hear,  hear).     Now  let  them  look  at  the 
progress  of  the  zinc  trade  in  this  country.     He  need  not  go  further 
back  than  the  last  three  years,  because  the  articles  into  which  it 
was  now  made  had  only  recently  been  introduced.    The  quantity  of 
zinc  imported  in  1843  and  1844  was  about  10,000  tons  in  each  year, 
of  which  more  than  one-half  was  exported  to  India  and  China, 
leaving  4,000  tons  to  be  worked  up  into  articles  in  this  country. 
I^ow,  what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  total  reduction  of  duty  last 
year  ?     Why,  upwards  of  12,000  tons  had  been  imported,  of  which 
2,000  had  been  exported,  leaving  10,000  to  be  worked  up  into 
articles  of  manufacture  in  this  country — thus  affording  to  the  public 
a  very  useful  and  valuable  class  of  articles  at  a  moderate  price,  and 
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giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  useful  and  valuable  labourers 
(hear,  hear).     Then  came  the  Hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury,  who 
attempted  to  controvert  the  statements  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  B.  Peel)  respecting  the  increase  in  the  importations  of  silk 
since  the  reduction  of  the  duty.    The  Hon.  Member  had  stated  that 
in  the  figures  he  brought  forward  on  that  occasion  he  had  quoted 
from  memory ;   but  he  ought  not  to  trust   to  memory  in  those 
matters,  for  it  so  happened  that  in  doing  so  he  had  fallen  into 
error. — Here  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  proceeded  to  show  that  the 
statement  of  Sir  R.  Peel  referred  to  waste  silk,  raw  silk,  and  thrown 
silk,  which  had  increased  from  4,011,0481b.  in  1824  to  6,208,0211b. 
in  1844,  whereas  the  Hon.  Grentleman  (Mr.   D^Israeli)   applied 
his  statement  to  raw  silk  alone.    But  the  only  fair  criterion  of 
the  comparative  effects  of  Free  Trade  and  Restriction  was  to  take 
the  imports  prior  to  1824,  when  the  duty  on  silk  was  reduced,  and 
the  imports  after.     Well,  in  1814,  ten  years  before  the  duty  was 
reduced,  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  imported  into  this  country  waB 
1,604,2361b.;  in  1824,  3,414,5201b.;  in  1835  it  was  4,161,0081b.; 
and  in  1846  it  had  increased  to  4,351,6261b.  ;  being  160  per  cent,  of 
an  increase  as  compared  with  1823,  the  year  before  the  duty  was 
reduced,  being  a  result  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  ever  occurred. 
But  the  Hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  had  asked  if  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  fight  hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports  ?     In  answer 
to  this,  he  begged  to  say,  that  the  measures  of  Government  had 
been  introduced  without  any  reference  to  foreign  nations,  but  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  community  of  England ;  and  he  (Sir  G. 
Clerk)  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how,  if  we  required  those  articles* 
which  were  the  produce  of  other  countries,  we  should  deprive  our 
people  of  them  merely  because  those  countries  refused  to  take  those 
articles  which  we  produced  (hear,  hear).    The  Hon.  Member  pointed 
to  the  prohibitory  tariff  of  Russia.    It  was  certainly  matter  of  regret 
that  a  country  from  which  we  imported  so  largely  should  keep  up  a 
prohibitory  tariff;  but  he  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  hoped,  with  the  example 
we  were  setting,  and  with  the  experience  of  other  .countries,  Russia 
would  soon  find  a  more  efficient  mode  of  increasing  its  revenue  by 
resorting  to  moderate  customs  duties,  instead  of  a  prohibitory  tariff 
(hear,  hear).    But  the  Hon.  Member  said  that  we  could  do  nothing 
without  diplomacy — that  France  never  gave  us  a  qwd  pro  qtio.    But 
was  this  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  last  20  years  ?  (hear). 
The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  then  referred  to  the  following  articles,  the 
produce  of  France,  upon  which  duties  had  been  reduced  since  1830 
— wines,  madder,  prunes,  flax,  gloves,  cambrics,  clover  seeds,  kid 
skins,  and  silks.    He  then  read  the  annexed  statement  of  the  de- 
clared value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  France 
inthefoUowing  years:— in  1830,  £476,884;  1831,  £602,688;  1832, 
£674,791;  1833,  £848,333;  1834,  £1,116,886;  1836,  £1,463,636; 
1836,  £1,691,381;    1837,   £1,643,204;    1838,    £2,314,141;    1839, 
£2,298,307;  1840,  £2,378,149;  1841, £2,902,002;  1842, £3,193,939; 
1843,  £2,534,898;  1844,  £2,666,269.     The  Hon.  Gentleman  the 
member  for  Shrewsbury  had  told  them  what  sort  of  protection  he 
wished  to  have,  and  he  at  the  same  time  declared  that  he  would  not 
object  to  Free  Trade  if  he  could  get  it  through  the  medium  of  diplo- 
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macy.    The  Hon.  Member  also  said,  that  a  Minister  of  this  country 
was  bound,  in  proposing  systems  of  legislation,  to  give  a  prepon- 
derance to  the  landed  interest  (hear,  hear).    No  man  was  more  ready 
than  he  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  to  give  to  the  landed  aristocracy  their  just 
rights,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thought  it  most  dangerous  to  assert 
that  those  rights  depended  on  keeping  up  the  Com  Law  (hear).    That 
was  a  line  of  argument  attributed  to  the  agriculturist  by  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  a  charge  which  they  indignantly  repudiated,  yet 
it  was  the  cheval  de  bataille  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  the 
other  night  ("  hear,"  and  a  cry  of  "  No").      Well,  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  Hon.  Member  might  have  been  a  little  above  his  (Sir 
G.  Clerk ^s)  comprehension,  but  as  far  as  he  could  understand  it  that 
was  its  meaning  (hear,  hear) ;  and  the  Hon.  Gentleipan  added,  that 
if  Protection  were  taken  away  from  the  landed  interest,  an  undue 
preponderance  would  then  be  given  to  the  capitalist  and  the  money 
interest  (hear).     He  (Sir  G.  Clerk),  as  a  landed  proprietor,  begged 
to  disclaim  any  such  sentiments.     The  arguments  used  by  the  agri- 
culturists in  favour  of  the  Com  Laws  were  founded  on  a  sense,  not 
of  their  own  exclusive  interest,  but  of  that  of  the  whole  country 
(hear).     In  conclusion,  he  confessed  that  he  had  formerly  enter- 
tained opinions  different  from  those  which  he  now  avowed — opinions 
similar  to  those  held  by  Hon.  Friends  near  him  ;  but  he  would  only 
request  them  to  bestow  the  same  pains  on  a  consideration  of  the  sub. 
ject  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  bestow  (ironical  cheers),  and  make 
themselves  really  masters  of  the  question  (hear,  hear).      From  the 
great  mnjority  of  those  Hon.  Members  they  heard  no  arguments 
of  their  own  (cheers) ;  but  only  a  declaration  that  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government  held  certain  opinions  in 
1839  and  1840,  which  then  convinced  them,  and  to  which  they  ad- 
hered now,  thus  tacitly  admitting  that  they  were  unable  to  form  an 
opinion  of  their  own  ("  oh").    Then  if  they  did  form  opinions  of  their 
own,  he  wished  they  would  state  them  (cheers  from  the  Opposition 
benches).       He   wished   they   would    give   their  reasons  for  the 
conduct  they  were  pursuing,  and  why  the  course  proposed  by  the 
Sovereign  was  so  dangerous.    For  his  own  part  he  believed  that  those 
Hon.  Members  would  be  best  consulting  the  interests  of  the  class  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  at  the  same  time  those  of  the  public  gene- 
rally, by  acceding  to  a  settlement  while  there  was  yet  time,  and 
without  waiting  till  perhaps  they  were  forced  to  one  very  different. 
He  supported  the  measure  because  he  believed  it  to  be  the  one  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  community 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Muntz  rose  to  explain  that  he  had  never  found  fault  with  the 
duty  being  taken  off  spelter.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  had  challenged  any  man  to  show  that 
the  reduction  of  duty  upon  any  article  had  injured  the  home  manu- 
facturers of  that  article.  Now,  he  had  referred  to  the  case  of  spelter 
as  an  answer  to  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  challenge.  He  stated  that 
up  to  1816,  all  the  zinc  used  here  was  made  in  this  country,  but  that 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  brought  the  price  down  firom  £75  to  £45  a 
ton,  and  afterwards  to  £15,  though  it  again  rose  to  £20.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  zinc  could  not  now  be  manufactured  at  a  ^TCk(vl\w\.\v^ 
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country,  and  it  had  conBequently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  foreigners 
(*^hear,**  from  the  Protectionists).  But  so  far  from  complaining  of 
the  reduction  of  duty  on  that  article,  he  thought  it  a  very  rational 
measure.  He  used  1,500  tons  per  annum  himself,  and  he  found 
great  advantage  flowing  from  the  reduction  in  many  respects. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  stood  as  he  had  stated  it,  that  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article  had  entirely  ceased  in  this  country  when  the 
duty  came  off  ("  hear,  hear,"  from  the  Protectionists). 

Mr.  Liddell  thought  the  Right  Hon.  Grentleman  who  had  just 
concluded,  had  made  one  or  two  of  the  boldest  assertions  that  had 
ever  emanated  even  from  the  Treasury  benches  (hear\    He  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  was  no  change  in  the  views  of  her 
Majesty's  (Tovernment.  Then  why  did  he  go  before  the  constituency 
in  1842  ?  Why  did  he  protest  against  the  changes  then  contemplated 
by  the  Noble  Lord  opposite  ?  (hear).  Why  had  the  Noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland  gone  before  his  constituents,  by  whom  he  was 
likely  to  be  rejected  ?  (hear,  hear).   Why  had  so  many  Noble  Lords 
and  Hon.  Gentlemen  resigned  their  seats  and  gone  before  their  con- 
stituents ?     Why  had  all  these  things  taken  place  if  there  was  no 
change  in  her  Majesty's  Government  ?  ("  hear,"  from  the  Protection 
benches).   He  must  say  that  anything  more  startling  than  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  he  had  never  heard  in  that 
House.    Again,  the  Right  Hon.  Grentleman  stated  that  those  who 
spoke  in  opposition  to  the  measuses  of  the  Government  should  be 
called  on  to  give  their  reasons  for  so  doing.     Why,  these  reasons 
were  already  provided  for  them.     They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
look  to  the  opinions  and  votes  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  him. 
self,  and  on  these  found  their  arguments  in  support  of  the  justice  of 
the  course  they  were  now  pursuing  (hear,  hear).     The  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  had  alluded  to  a  petition  presented  to  the  House  from  the 
committee  of  the  General  Shipowners'  Society  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, in  reference  to  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Baltic 
timber  from  25s,  to  15«.     The  case  of  the  petitioners,  as  stated  by 
themselves,  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  only  through  Protection  by 
duties  equivalent  to  the  increased  expenses  of  importation,  that  the 
market  could  be  regularly  supplied  with  timber  from  the  British 
colonies  to  be  placed  in  competition  with  that  of  the  Baltic,  so  as  to 
prevent  a  monopoly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  permanently  secure 
moderate  prices  ;   and   further,  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,    of  the  increased  importation  from  the  Baltic,  arising  out 
of  a  diminution  of  duty,  would  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  shipowner ;    who,  with  the  foreign  producer,  would  engross 
the  entire  benefit  of  the  transfer  of  importation,  to  the  injury  of  the 
British  colonist  and  shipowner.    The  incapacity  of  the  British  ship- 
owner to  compete  with  the  foreign  appeared  from  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  committee  on  British  shipping  the  year  before  last.    The 
relative  cost  of  navigating  and  victualling  a  British  and  a  Prussian 
ship  was  there  stated  ;  the  wages  for  three  months  in  the  British 
ship  amounted  to  £169  10^.,  in  the  Prussian  to  £81  is.  6d. ;  the  ex- 
pense for  victualling  the  former  was  £96,  the  latter  £39  ;   showing 
how  great  an  advantage  the  foreigner  had.   Even  Adam  Smith,  with 
all  hu  favour  for  Free  Trad^e,  confessed,  in  reference  to  the  restrictive 
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policy  of  this  country,  that  it  had  been  beneficially  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  navigation  laws.  National  security  was  the  first  thing  to  be 
attended  to  (hear,  hear).    In  the  port  of  London  the  wages  of  ship- 
wrights had  not  varied  for  twenty-five  years,  mainly  owing  to  a  com- 
bination among  the  men,  who  would  rather  starve  than  take  less  than 
Gs.  a  day ;  at  Toulon  the  wages  of  shipwrights  were  but  l^f.  per  day, 
while  they  were  not  under  4s.  6d.  in  our  dockyards  (hear).    Foreign 
ships  could  be  built  at  £5  or  £6  a  ton ;  at  Sunderland  they  cost 
£10,  and  then  were  not  equal  to  first-rate  ships ;  first-rate  ships 
built  in  the  lliames  cost  £16  a  ton,  and  to  put  them  into  com- 
plete order  for  sailing  £21  a  ton.     How  could  we  contend  against 
such  advantages  ?  Were  we  to  bring  down  our  wages  and  the  habits 
and  condition  of  our  seamen  and  artisans  to  the  continental  level  ? 
The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  asked  whether  we  were  to  advance  or 
retrograde ;   would  this  be  advancing  ?  (hear,  hear).     But  further, 
with  reference  to  the  Baltic  trade,  the  total  amount  of  British 
tonnage  entered  inwards  from   Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Prussia,  in   1842,   was    109,382   tons  ;   of  foreign,   341,533.      In 
1844,  under  the  tarifi^,  the  former  had  only  advanced  to  130,170 
tons ;  but  the  latter  to  528,722  (hear,  hear).    But  if  the  British 
shipowner  were  unable  to  contend  permanently  with  the  foreign  in 
the  Baltic  trade,  leave  him  the  monoply  of  the  colonial  trade  by 
proper  relative  duties  on  Baltic  and  colonial  timber,  and  the  price 
would  still  be  kept  low  by  the  competition  of  colonial  with  Baltic 
timber  ;  and  this,  and  not  a  high  price  of  timber,  was  the  object  of 
the  British  shipowner  (hear).    Tlie  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  however, 
stated  as  a  reason  for  thinking  it  an  exorbitant  demand  of  the  Brit- 
ish shipowner  that  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber  should  not  be  reduced, 
that  there  was  not  now  a  ton  of  Baltic  timber  in  the  port  o^  Liver- 
pool fitted  for  building  a  first-rate  or  twelve  years'  ship.    It  was 
difficult  to  say  what  timber  he  meant,  for  no  Baltic  timber  was 
allowed  to  be  used  in  building  such  ships ;  and  a  ship  was  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  first  class  a  shorter  time  in  proportion  to  the  larger  quan- 
tity of  Baltic  timber  used  in  it,  so  indifferent  was  the  character  of 
that  timber  (hear).     But  probably  on  a  future  occasion  he  (Mr. 
Liddell)  should  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  this  question  of  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber.     He  would  now,  therefore, 
turn  to  the  question  of  our  colonial  trade.    To  begin  with  South 
Australia ;  the  petition  for  the  free  importation  of  Australian  corn 
was  opposed  last  year  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  but,  considering 
the  very  statesman-like  views  laid  down  by  the  Government  on  the^ 
Canada  Corn  Bill  to  be  applicable  to  the  case  of  Australia,  he  (Mr* 
Liddell)  voted  with  the  Hon.  Member  for  Gateshead  (Mr.  Hutt). 
Now,  with  respect  to  South  Australia,  some  account  of  the  progress 
of  cultivation  in  that  colony  had  recently  appeared  in  the  public 
papers.     [The  Hon.  Member  here  read  the  account,  the  substance 
of  which  appeared  in  the  city  article  in  Tfhe  Tim^*  of  the  13th  inst] 
The  same  causes  would  operate  in  this  country,  and  if  a  remunerat- 
ing price  ceased  to  be  obtained  here,  the  cultivation  of  com  would 
diminish.     Nothing  he  had  as  yet  heard  in  that  House  reconciled 
him  to  the  great  change  as  regarded  the  colonial  trade  of  this  coun- 
try.    With  respect  to  the  general  question,  he  had  been  extremely 
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anxious  to  learn  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  Members  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  probable  consequences  of  the  pro- 
posed measure.  Perhaps  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  would  at  some 
future  period  of  the  discussion  give  some  explanation  as  to  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  average  price  of  corn  under  the  system  of  Free 
Trade.  In  making  arrangements  with  tenants,  &c.,  this  was  impor- 
tant to  be  known.  He  had  heard  a  proposition  from  which  he  dis- 
sented, viz.,  that  the  trade  in  com  would,  under  the  Free  Trade 
system,  be  less  liable  to  fluctuations.  Such  might  be  the  case  in 
ordinary  times,  but  in  bad  seasons,  and  when  there  was  a  chance  of 
rupture  with  foreign  powers,  he  believed  that  the  trade  in  corn  might 
be  exposed  to  greater  fluctuations  than  had  as  yet  been  known.  He 
tendered  his  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  for  the  hu- 
mane and  wise  recommendations  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
speech,  though  conveyed  in  caustic  and  rather  spicy  language,  with 
respect  to  the  law  of  settlement.  He  (Mr.  Liddell)  admitted  that 
the  new  arrangement  proposed  in  reference  to  that  law  would  be  a 
boon  to  agriculture,  but  it  was  much  more  than  that — it  was  a  boon 
to  humanity  (hear,  hear).  In  times  of  manufacturing  pressure  he 
had  seen,  with  pain  and  sorrow,  miserable  objects,  men,  wives,  and 
families,  wandering  on  the  highways  without  a  shed  to  lay  their 
heads  under,  compelled  to  eke  out  a  miserable  subsistence  by  casual 
charity,  and  many,  he  feared,  to  starve.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
no  consideration  w;ould  induce  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  to  give  up 
that  part  of  his  measure.  He  had  endeavoured  to  advocate  the 
case  of  those  parties  who  had  placed  their  petition  in  his  hands, 
and  to  place  in  its  true  light  the  position  of  the  British  ship- 
owners. He  still  claimed  for  them  and  for  the  agricultural 
interest  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  protection.  He  did 
not  pretend  to  say,  after  the  declarations  made  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  and  his  colleagues,  and  by  the  Noble  Lord  opposite,  that 
the  present  system  of  Com  Laws  could  any  longer  be  looked  to  with 
confidence  as  to  its  permanency,  but  so  long  as  he  had  a  seat  in  that 
House —so  long  as  his  constituents  should  look  to  him  as  the  faithful 
expositor  of  their  opinions,  he  should  endeavour  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  protection,  though  in  a  modified  form,  and  should  con- 
sider  it  his  duty,  without  bittemess  or  acrimony,  but  conscientiously 
and  honestly,  to  oppose  the  proposed  measure. 

Mr.  Hutt  said,  the  Hon.  Member  for  North  Durham  (Mr. 
Liddell)  had  spoken  strongly  against  the  Govemment  proposition,  as 
tending  to  injure  the  English  shipowners  ;  now  he  (Mr.  Hutt)  had 
'presented  a  petition  from  the  shipowners  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear, 
stating  that  their  interest  and  welfare  consisted  in  adopting  the 
policy  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  To  them  the  proposal  of  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Liddell)  to  keep  the  materials  for  ship- 
building dear,  would  be  anything  but  satisfactory.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  take  another  and  more  liberal  view  of  this  question, 
and  adopt  the  proposition  of  the  Govemment.  With  respect  to  the 
general  question,  he  had  no  inclination  to  approach  one  topic  that 
had  excited  so  much  eloquence  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  He 
should  not  go  into  the  political  conduct  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet, 
but  he  must  observe,  if  Hon.  Gentlemen  thought  his  conduct  as  a 
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Ministec  so  deeerving  of  ceiuure  and  vituperation  the;  vould  do  well 
to  adopt  the  Buggestion  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Fiosbury  (Mr.  T. 
Duncombe),  and  bring  it  before  the  Houee  hj  a  motion  of  want  of 
confidence.  That  would  be  more  regular,  and  moro  suited  to  the 
practice  of  Purlinment  than  mixing  up  with  a  question  bo  momentoua 
a*  the  reform  of  their  commercial  policies,  their  personal  grieranceB, 
and  pftrtjdisappointmentB  (hear,  hear).  He  had  never  believed  the 
Eight  Hon.  Baronet  would  continue  to  support  the  old  syatem.  In 
1843,  he  (Mr.  Hutt)  had  told  a  meeting  of  Bhipownen  at  Newcastle, 
that  if  they  thought  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  would  continue  to 
maintain  the  old  policy  of  prohibition  and  restriction  they  would  be 
bitterly  disappointed;  and  the  speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
OB  the  sugar  duties  in  IR41  haii  been  quoted  by  the  present  Earl 
Grey,  oa  a  proof  of  an  ndvance  in  scientiEc  le^lation,  and  as  a  de- 
claration in  f&vour  of  Free  Trade.  Those  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  had  also  supported  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet  in  all  the  changes 
he  had  made;  they  supported  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  Canada  Corn 
Bill,  the  tariff  of  1S45  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  present  measure, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  former,  they  slopped  short,  talked 
of  their  virtue  and  their  principle,  and  of  the  treachery  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet,  He  (Mr.  Hutt)  thought  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
had  much  greater  reason  to  complain  of  them.  As  to  the  aisument 
that  foreigners  would  only  take  gold  in  exchange  for  tlieir  supply  of 
com,  and  that  this  would  be  a  great  injury  to  thi^^ountry,  he  denied 
both  propositions  ;  in  the  first  instance,  foreigi/^ujitrics  would  not 
require  gold  eEclusively  in  exchange  for  iwt^j  ^d  |s^the  second 
pl>ce,  even  if  they  did,  such  a  state  of  thingafjBigfit  «(itjdth  ex- 
treme advanlago  to  their  commerce.  The  onlylrtWttfi^  Bamed  on 
for  many  years  with  China  was  one  of  thirl  kind ;  iMt/rfnt' iiltan 
to  Canton  for  teas  and  silks  j  could  they  say  that  tnl^trade  «jll/ ^ 
China  bad  been  a  disastrous  one  ?  It  had  been  proved  that  iU^df  / 
the  most  successful  trade  the  East  India  Company  carried  on.  kaA 
this  gold  to  which  so  much  importance  was  attached,  how  aid. 
they  become  possessed  of  it  ?  It  did  not  grow  in  the  Banl  of  Kng^' '~ , . 
land,  nor  did  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  produce  it  in  the  Mint.  It 
waa  procured  by  their  commCTce  with  other  nations,  and  it  repre- 
sented their  manufactures,  the  hardware  of  Sheffield,  and  the  broad 
cloth  of  Leeds.  Under  the  eiiating  Com  Law,  and  on  the  occur- 
rence of  B  scarcity,  food  was  brought  ftom  abroad,  and  the  comme> 
cial  transactions  of  this  country  were  interrupted  by  bullion  being 
token  away  in  great  quantities  for  payment  to  the  foreigner.  But 
what  was  the  remedy  for  that  P  Why,  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws-, 
to  establish  a  settled  intercourse  and  regular  interchange  of  commo- 
dities between  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  and  America,  If 
the  natural  course  of  trade  was  obstructed,  such  a  calamity  as  the 
exportation  of  bullion  must  necessorily  occur  ;  but  remove  the  hots 
to  an  unrestricted  commerce,  and  the  evil  would  be  unknown.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  called  themselves  Conservatives,  and  piqued 
themselves  on  the  nomenclature,  and  he  would  call  upon  them  to 
ahow  some  title  to  the  name.     There  was  nothing,  they  might  de- 

S>nd  upon  it,  so  dangerous,  nothing  eo  revolutionary  as  bad  laws, 
he  measure  propoKQ  by  the  Government  was,  in  the  fullest  and 
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completest  sense  of  the  word,  a  Conservative  measure ;  and  if  Hon. 
Gentlemen  meant  to  vindicate  their  claim  to  the  appellation  with 
which  they  dignified  their  party,  they  would  give  their  unhesitating 
support  to  the  wise,  salutary,  and  comprehensive  legislation  about  to 
be  adopted  (cheers). 

Captain  E.  Harris  regarded  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  with  a  deep  regret,  increased  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  attending  its  introduction.  In  his  (Captain  Harris's) 
opinion,  the  change  of  which  they  had  all  been  witnesses  was  not 
justifiable  by  anything  that  had  occurred,  still  less  by  anything  that 
was  likely  to  occur.  He  did  not  speak  with  reference  merely  to 
party  ties,  but  in  reference  to  what  was  due  from  a  Minister,  in  a 
British  Parliament,  to  the  British  empire  (cheers).  He  spoke 
without  a  shadow  of  personal  hostility  to  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet ; 
and  though  there  had  been  many  bitter  taunts  levelled  against  that 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  nothing  he  (Captain  Harris)  believed  could 
have  appeared  to  him  so  galling  and  so  destructive  as  the  painful 
panegyric  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Durham  (hear,  hear).  The  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  proposed  a  reduction  of  duty  of  from 
20  to  10  per  cent,  upon  manufactures  generally,  while,  he  proposed 
that  in  three  years  the  duty  on  corn  should  be  entirely  repealed.  He 
thought  this  certainly  was  not  acting  justly  by  the  agricultural 
interest.  He  (Captain  Harris)  had  expressed  himself  in  opposition 
to  these  ultra  measures  on  the  hustings  two  years  ago,  and  he  had 
since  seen  no  reason  to  change  his  opinions. 

Mr.  M.  Milnes  said,  this  was  the  second  occasion,  during  a  com- 
paratively short  Parliamentary  period,  on  which  he  had  seen  the 
great  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  brought  before  the  House,  encum- 
bered with  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  party  discussion.  It 
was,  indeed,  impossible  to  imagine  two  occasions  more  distinct  than 
those  of  1841  and  1846.  On  the  first  occasion  this  question  was 
agitated  as  the  last  hope  of  a  falling  party;  on  the  present  occasion 
it  seemed'likely  to  cause  the  destruction  of  a  vigorous  and  powerful 
party.  In  the  former  instance  it  was  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
any  other  principle  upon  which  a  Government  could  stand  ;  in  the 
latter  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  cause  which  could  more 
certainly  occasion  the  fall  of  a  Government  (hear,  hear).  It  had 
been  his  object,  during  the  time  he  had  been  in  Parliament,  to  give 
the  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  had  brought  forward  measures, 
of  which  he  did  not  approve,  full  credit  for  the  best  and  purest  mo- 
tives. He  thought,  therefore,  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  if  he  did  not 
act  with  similar  justice  towards  those  with  whom  he  had  acted  faith- 
fully and  disinterestedly  for  so  many  years.  He  was  not  inclined, 
then,  to  interpret  the  actions  of  the  Government  so  harshly  as  some 
of  his  Hon.  Friends  had  done.  He  ascribed  much  to  incautious 
bias  which  they  attributed  to  concert ;  he  viewed  much  as  accident 
which  they  regarded  as  strategy.  But  when  they  considered  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  law  now  under  discussion,  he  thought  they 
would  find  little  reason  for  accusing  any  statesman  of  changing  or 
modifying  his  opinions  on  the  subject  He  believed  that  although 
the  Hon.  Member  for  Cumberland  might  maintain  the  same  opinions 
now  that  he  held  in  1815,  very  few  Hon.  Gentlemen  would  be  found 
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Vfho  had  ipiTigled  practically  \j^  public  life,  who  had  not  in  some  de- 
t^ree  modified  their  (^IHlGns  on  this  question      When  they  saw  that 
Karl  Fitzwilliam,  who  supported  the  high  duty  in   1816,  approved 
this  measure  ;  when  they  had  seen  Earl  Spencer,  who  was  not  con- 
tented with  the  fixed  duty  of  10«.  proposed  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  in  1822, 
but  who  insisted  on  its  being  raised  to  20«.,  adopting  similar  prin- 
ciples ;  and  when  they  had  also  seen  that  Mr.  Ricardo,  who  was  an 
able  and  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  had 
himself  recommended  a  lOs.  fixed  duty,  he  thought  they  should  not 
judge  statesmen  very  harshly  for  modifying  their  opinions  on  this 
subject  (hear).     lie  did  not  think  these  peculiarities  were  confined 
to   gentlemen    who    took    one    side  of  this   question,   for  he  be- 
lieved that  the  opinions  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne  (Mr.  Colquhoun),  had  undergone  a  modification  in  a  different 
direction  (a  laugh).     He   was  not  sure,  also,  that  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Disraeli),  if  he  had  told  them  candidly  the  real 
state  of  his  mind,  would  have  informed  them  that  he  had  always 
been  so  strong  a  Protectionist  as   he  avowed  himself  at  this  time 
(laughter).     He  thought  that  in  considering  a  question  of  this  nature 
they  should  make  every  allowance  for  the  difficulties  which  must  be 
encountered  by  men  who  were  intrusted  with  the  responsible  office 
of  Government     It  was  not  for  him  to  estimate  the  grave  respon- 
sibility of  such  a  position  ;  but  every  one  who  had  heard  the  earnest 
expressions  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  on  this  subject 
the  other  night,  must  he  sensible  of  the  weight  of  responsibility 
attaching  to  such  an  office,  and  must  be  ready  to  make  allowance  for 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  attended.     It  was  for  the  House 
to  decide  whether  statesmen  should  be  allowed  to  modify  their  opi- 
nions, or  whether  the  Government  of  the  country  should  be  conti- 
nually  cast  from  the  hands  of  one  party  to  another.     But  he  could 
not  regard  the  present  measure  in  the  light  in  which  it  was  viewed 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade), 
as  a  legitimate  deduction  from  former  measures.     There  were  two 
questions  which  the  present  Government,  as  a  Government,  were  pre- 
cluded from  introducing,  one  was  the  secularising  of  the  Irish  church, 
the  other  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.     He,  however,  vindicated 
the  right  of  Her  Majesty^s  Government  to  act  within  the  limits  of 
perfect  freedom,  though,  but   for  the  circumstance  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  having  resigned  his  power  to  the  hands  of  the  Noble 
Lord,  and  the  failure  of  the  Noble  Lord  to  form  a  Government, 
he  should  not  have  given  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  his  support. 
He  had  ever  regarded  the  Corn  Law  as  an  accidental,  temporary  ac- 
commodation :  as  a  means,  and  an  useful  means,  of  educating  the 
agriculturists  of  this  country,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  compete 
with  foreigners  (hear,  hear).      That  education  had  been  in  a  great 
measure  completed,  and  when  he  looked  at  the  miracles  accom- 
plished in  agriculture,  the  cheapness  of  tile-draining,  and   other 
operations,  he  thought  it  was  more  proper  to  say  that  the  Com  Law 
was  approaching  its  natural  termination,  rather  than  to  say  that  it 
should  be  continued.     Having  given  to  this  subject  his  best  con- 
sideration, he  thought  that  the  hopes  of  one  side  and  the  fears  of 
the  other  were  equally  groundless.     There  was,  however,  an  im- 
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portant  problem  not  solved,  namely,  tii>t jve  meai^**  -  *9ft^^^^  M 
and  clothing.  Whilst  our  manufactures  wcje  iiiureasin^^  o^^pic^i- 
gious  extent,  com  was  ripening  in  abundance  on  the  ban-A^  of  tlie 
Mississippi.  He  did  not  think  a  great  relief  would  be  abided  by 
Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  ;  but  if  a  rapid  and  sudden  change  caused 
a  difference  in  price  between  English  and  foreign  com,  the  loss 
must  be  distributed  somewhere,  between  the  landlord,  the  tenant, 
and  the  labourer.  A  great  proportion  of  that  loss,  as  his  Hon. 
Friend  had  said,  would  fall  upon  the  labourer.  For  his  own  part, 
however,  he  did  not  think  that  would  prove  true.  If  wages  were  to 
fall  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  com,  the  very  worst  that  could  hap- 
pen would  be  that  the  labourer  would  remain  exactly  where  he  was. 
It  remained  for  others  to  prove  that  labour  must  fall  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  the  fall  in  wheat.  He  had  imbibed  the  notion  that 
there  was  far  more  proportion  between  the  labourer  of  England  and 
the  labourer  of  the  continent  than  was  generally  supposed.  Political 
economists,  in  speaking  upon  the  subject,  omitted  one  grand  point,— 
that  was  the  physical  view  of  the  question.  He  imderstood  from 
persons  engaged  in  railroads  on  the  continent,  that  they  hardly  gave 
half  as  much  wages  to  a  continental  as  to  an  English  labourer.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  continental  labourer  would  gossip  to  any  one, 
instead  of  going  on  with  his  work,  and,  if  he  had  no  auditor,  he 
would  talk  to  himself  (a  laugh).  There  was  not  so  much  fear  of 
foreign  competition  as  was  supposed,  and  he  believed  that  the 
English  labourer  would  not  be  so  very  immediately  a  sufferer 
(hear,  hear).  The  fact  was,  that  the  price  of  labour  was  already 
reduced  to  its  minimum^  and  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  it  lower. 
The  Hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  expressing  his  conviction,  that, 
although  the  landlords  might  lose  something  by  the  experiment,  yet^ 
if  they  were  tme  to  themselves,  they  might  maintain  a  powerful  and 
prosperous  position  amidst  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  this  great  and 
extending  empire. 
Lord  Imgestre  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  24. 

The  adjourned  debate  was  resumed  by 

Mr.  M.  J.  0*CoNNELL,  who  commenced  by  declaring  that  he  had 
changed  his  opinion  to  some  extent  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws, 
in  so  far  as  he  now  thought  their  immediate  and  total  abolition 
preferable  to  a  fixed  duty.  His  individual  opinions,  he  admitted, 
were  of  little  importance  to  any  except  himself  and  his  constituents, 
but  he  was  anxious  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  in  favour  of  a  total  and  immediate  repeal.  In  the 
month  of  October  last  a  great  alarm  was  occasioned  in  Ireland  in 
consequence  of  the  disease  in  the  potato  crops  having  shown  itself 
extensively  in  that  country  ;  and  he  spoke  in  presence  of  those  who 
could  correct  him  if  he  exaggerated  when  he  said,  that  a  very  general 
expectation  prevailed  that  the  ports  would  be  immediately  opened, 
and  a  free  importation  of  foreign  com  permitted,  in  order  to  meet 
the  deficiency.  Even  in  the  ultra-protection  papers  not  a  word  was 
said  in  opposition  to  this  step.  It  was  not  until  after  it  was  known 
that  the  Ministers  had  considered  the  question  of  repeal  of  the  Com 
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Laws,  that  a  cry  was  got  up  that  the  danger  of  famine  had  been  ex- 
aggerated for  party  purposes.  Even  so  moderate  a  politician  as  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  did  not  escape  the  imputation.  Nor  did  the 
Mansion-house  committee  ;  and  many  persons  who  were  otherwise 
disposed  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  people,  were  misled  into  the 
belief  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  so  great  as  was  represented.  One 
honourable  exception  he  must  record — that  of  the  Protestant  Clergy 
of  the  established  church  in  Ireland.  They  had  acted  on  the  occa- 
sion as  in  fact  they  acted  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  and  distress  in 
Ireland,  and  from  the  purest  motives,  which  among  other  reasons  had 
contributed  to  secure  for  them  the  respect  even  of  those  most  opposed 
to  them  (hear,  hear).  This  active  testimony  of  the  clergy  he  took 
to  be  a  most  convincing  proof  that  the  danger  was  not  exaggerated 
(hear).  The  question,  however,  was  not  what  was  the  state  of  Ire- 
land in  Novenber  last,  but  what  was  it  now  P  (hear).  They  had 
heard  the  statements  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  and  also  those  of 
the  Hon.  and  Learned  Member  for  Cork,  confirmed  as  they  were  by 
the  Home  Secretary.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Recorder  of  Dublin  told 
them,  however,  there  was  still  gross  exaggeration.  If  so,  why  did  not 
he  point  out  where  it  existed  ?  That  was  his  duty.  But  no ;  he 
shrunk  from  proof,  as  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  did  in  many 
similar  cases.  Bold  assertion,  however,  would  not  now  pass,  as  it 
used  to  do  with  the  people  of  this  coimtry,  for  proof  (hear,  hear). 
He  (Mr.  M.  J.  O^Connell),  f^om  the  accounts  he  received  from  day 
to  day,  was  led  to  believe  that  the  danger  was  most  imminent.  It 
was  no  temporary  emergency ;  it  involved  danger  to  future  crops  as 
well  as  the  present  (**  hear,  hear,"  from  Sir  B.  Peel).  But,  even 
supposing  that  at  the  present  time  the  disease  was  confined  to  the 
present  crop,  what  security  had  they  that  the  disease  would  not 
occur  again  ?  And  why  should  the  people  of  Ireland  be  confined 
to  the  use  of  an  article  of  food,  any  failure  of  which  was  so  dreadful, 
because  it  could  not  be  detected  till  the  plant  was  ready  for  digging ; 
and  as  to  which,  as  the  disease  was  so  new,  there  was  no  certain 
means  of  knowing  its  probable  extent  The  best  way  to  guard 
against  such  a  calamity  was  to  abolish  all  restrictions  on  the 
general  food  of  the  people-^to  admit  foreign  com  ;  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  he  should  vote  for  the  measure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, although  he  could  have  wished  the  abolition  immediate. 
The  high  price  of  bread  and  grain  generally  in  Ireland  was  the 
reason  why  the  people  of  Ireland  were  obliged  to  live  on  potatoes  ; 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  it  was  not  the  case  to  the  same  extent,  and 
oatmeal  was  almost  as  common  a  diet  as  in  Scotland  (hear).  It  was 
said,  however,  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would  injure  the  tenant- 
farmer  and  the  labourers.  As  to  the  latter,  he  need  only  point  to 
their  present  condition  in  Ireland.  Look  at  their  destitution.  If 
abolition  of  the  Com  Law  was  to  lower,  as  was  said,  their  condition 
as  a  class,  he  really  did  not  see  how  such  an  effect  could  be  pro- 
duced in  Ireland  (hear,  hear).  On  the  other  hand,  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture,  it  was  admitted,  would  result  from  Repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws.  That  would  necessitate  increased  employment  of  the 
labourer,  which  would  effectually  improve  his  condition.  As  to  the 
alleged  injury  to  the  tenant-fiuiners,  he  should  be  very  sorry  tA  \^«k 
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party  to  any  measure,  that  would  produce  that  reeuliBJ^'^?®^^™? 
a  great  degree,  represented  that  class  himself,  "^^^tiv*  *?'*i,' 
remind  the  House,  that  the  profits  of  the  farmer  <^^^B^^_i  ^ 
depend  on  high  prices  ;  that  his  profits  might  be  high  whii9t^~^ 
were  low ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  did  not  always  follow 
his  profits  would  be  high  because  prices  were  high.  The  real  source 
of  prosperity  to  the  farmer  was  the  prosperity  of  manufisu^ures.  The 
rapidly  increasing  population  was  also  another  source  of  his  profit 
(cheers).  Predictions  of  ruin  were  very  common  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  commercial  measures.  Experience  taught  him  to  disre- 
gard them.  Such  prophecies  were  made  as  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff 
of  1842  on  Irish  produce.  But  the  facts  contradicted  them.  At  the 
fair  of  Ballinasloe,  which  might  be  taken  as  an  illustration,  a  great 
increase  had  taken  place.  In  1841  the  number  of  sheep  sold  there 
was  63,263 ;  unsold,  12,600.  The  average  price  of  the  best  wethers, 
£2  lOs.  In  1843  there  were  sold  62,726  ;  unsold,  13,000  ;  average 
price  £2  5s.  In  1844,  sold,  61,000  (hear,  hear)  ;  unsold,  8,500 
(hear),  average  price  £2  7s.  In  1845,  during  which  year  there 
was  the  largest  importation  of  foreign  sheep,  there  were  sold 
66,861  sheep,  and  left  unsold  only  2,900,  while  the  average  price 
was  £2  13«.  With  such  an  example  before  them,  he  hoped  the 
farmers  of  Ireland  would  not  again  allow  themselves  to  be  run  away 
with  by  a  panic  on  this  subject.  He  had  another  instance  of  the 
fallaciousness  of  such  prophecies  of  evil.  The  Right  Hon.  Member 
for  Taunton  (Mr.  Labouchere),  in  1840,  brought  in  a  bill  to  allow 
foreign  flour  to  be  introduced  into  Ireland.  Immediately  ruin  to 
the  millers  was  at  once  prophesied  by  Sir  J.  E.  Tennant  But  in 
1842  flour  was  admitted.  What  was  the  shape  the  predicted  ruin 
took  ?  In  1842  the  quantity  of  flour  imported  into  England  from 
Ireland  was  314,000  cwt. ;  in  1843  (after  the  ruin  commenced),  it 
increased  to  733,000  cwt. ;  in  1844,  to  839,000  cwt.;  and  in  1845, 
this  ruined  interest  imported  into  England  of  flour  no  less  than 
1,421,000  cwt.  (hear,  hear).  He  believed  similar  results  would 
follow  the  present  measure.  He  considered  the  measure  of  Govern- 
ment a  just  and  righteous  measure  in  itself;  and  he  would  give  it  not 
a  lukewarm  and  grudging,  but  a  most  cordial  support. 

Colonel  Conolly  begged  to  say  that  the  accounts  he  had  received 
from  the  county  which  he  represented  (Donegal),  and  also  from  the 
county  of  Kildare,  where  he  formerly  resided,  confirmed  the  state- 
ment of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Mr.  Shaw),  that  the  accounts  of  the  potato  disease  had  been  exag- 
gerated. By  no  means  could  he  connect  the  measure  before  the 
House  with  the  deficiency  in  the  Irish  potato  crop.  The  supply 
could  not  last  beyond  four  months ;  the  measure  before  the  House 
could  not  come  into  operation  for  three  years.  It  bore  very  hardly 
on  Ireland,  and  would  meet  with  his  utmost  resistance.  He  deplored 
that  the  Government  should  have  introduced  any  measure  which  had 
a  tendency  to  discourage  the  only  means  Ireland  possessed  of  giving 
employment  to  the  people ;  he  contended  it  would  give  the  supply 
of  ibe  English  market  to  rival,  perhaps  to  hostile  countries  ;  he 
should  give  it  his  opposition. 

LoRb  Ingkstrb  apologised  for  trespassing  on  the  House  upon  a 
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■*  question  of  such  importcince;  but  as  many  with  whom  he  generally 
9BV1  acted  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  he  felt  it  necessary  for  every  man 
^t  in  those  days  of  political  apostacy  openly  to  avow  his  opinions  (hear, 
"inrhearV  The  Right  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  had, 
in  what  he  must  call  an  extraordinary  speech  on  a  former  night, 
adduced  several  tests  of  the  sincerity  of  his  change  of  opinion.  He 
(Lord  Ingestre)  had  never  doubted  that  sincerity,  although  he  had 
no  abandonment  of  principle  to  account  for ;  yet  perhaps  he  might 
be  allowed  to  state  one  circumstance  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  opinions  he  entertained.  He  believed  it  was  well  known  that  a 
short  timejsince  a  noble  relative  of  his  (£arl  Talbot)  had  written  a 
letter  stating  his  opinion  of  the  present  policy.  That  letter  had 
been  made  a  good  deal  of,  because  the  Noble  Lord  had  for  many 
years  paid  great  attention  to  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  his 
opinion  was  entitled  to  every  weight  and  consideration  (hear,  hear). 
Knowing  that  that  opinion  was  not  one  of  recent  date,  like  those 
avowed  lately  in  that  House,  on  very  short  notice,  but  one  that  had 
been  entertained  by  that  noble  individual  for  many  years,  he  would 
state  to  what  extent  he  thought  that  opinion  went.  He  had  often 
heard  his  noble  relative  say  he  believed  the  energy  of  Englishmen 
to  be  of  so  indomitable  and  persevering  a  character  that,  come  what 
difficulties  there  might,  they  would  be  able  to  surmount  them  (hear, 
hear).  He  believed  that  to  be  the  extent  of  the  opinion  he  enter- 
tained; he  would  state,  however,  that  his  noble  relative  would  feel 
it  his  duty  to  support  the  measure  proposed  to  Parliament 
(hear,  hear).  In  the  early  part  of  the  debate  he  had  been  much 
struck  by  an  observation  of  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  at  War,  that 
this  was  not  a  question  of  principle,  but  purely  a  fiscal  and  com- 
mercial  question  (hear,  hear).  He  would  ask,  what  question  could 
be  more  a  question  of  principle  than  this,  on  which  the  Parliament 
was  chosen  ?  At  the  last  election,  he  (Lord  Ingestre)  did  not  say  a 
word  about  the  Corn  Laws,  but  still  he  could  not  think  of  breaking 
what  had  been  called  the  "  honourable  understanding**  between  him 
and  his  constituents  (hear,  hear).  Had  he  been  struck  by  any  re- 
markable conversion,  he  should  have  felt  bound  to  have  placed  his 
seat  at  the  disposal  of  his  constituents  (cheers).  The  Bight  Hon. 
Baronet,  in  one  of  the  eloquent  and  powerful  speeches  he  had  made 
on  this  subject,  had  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  final  adjust- 
ment of  this  question.  It  seemed  to  him  that  as  some  ladies  had  a 
fancy  for  match-making,  so  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  a  fancy  for 
making  final  adjustments  (laughter).  What  was  it  to  be?  He 
warned  the  Government  if  it  gave  way  to  its  alarm  and  its  fears  of 
those  who  composed  tho  League,  that  it  would  be  dragged  from  one 
point  to  another  till  there  would  be  nothing  left.  He  did  not  mean 
to  go  into  all  the  commercial  questions,  but  they  heard  a  great  deal 
about  Free  Trade  ;  it  was  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  Legislature, 
and  forced  by  League  papers  to  their  firesides.  To  Free  Trade,  in 
its  proper  sense,  he  had  no  objection ;  but  what  was  Free  Trade  ? 
According  to  some  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side,  and  ac- 
cording to  many  other  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  iside  of  the 
House,  it  was  an  interchange  unfettered  by  commercial  restrictions 
of  all  the  commodities  furnished  by  difierent  nations.    There  was  a 
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palpable  fallacy  in  that  manner  of  defining  Fre( 
Trade,  when  correctly  undemtood,  meant  an  exclii 
countries — one  giving  what  the  other  did  not  prodii< 
from  that  other  that  which  it  did  not  itself  produce 
To  go  abroad  for  that  which  they  themselves  were  enabi] 
nish,  neglecting  the  home  interest,  was  not  Free  Trade,  an\ 
policy  more  calculated  than  any  other  which  could  be 
bring  destruction  upon  those  classes  of  the  community  from 
former  protection  was  about  to  be  withdrawn,  and  who  were  about  to  be 
recklessly  exposed  to  the  unchecked  competition  of  the  whole' vwU. 
They  now  demanded  a  one-sided  Free  Trade,  and  he  would )  thete- 
fore  have  called  the  late  Hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Westikmster 
if  he  had  been  present,  as  he  (Captain  Rous)  was  a  great '  bandi- 
capper,  to  handicap  a  different  stakes,  and  then  they  would  all  start 
fair  (hear).  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House  had  been 
called  monopolists;  he  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  that  word 
^  monopolists,*^  for  they  did  not  advocate  protection  on  agricultural 
grounds  alone,  they  looked  to  the  interests  of  every  class;  and  he 
could  not  well  conceive  how  that  could  be  termed  a  monoply  which 
was  granted  to  four-fifths  of  the  people  (hear).  By  taking  away  that 
proper  and  most  necessary  protection,  they  would  destroy  the  home 
market — a  market  said  by  Adam  Smith  to  be  worth  ^  all  the  others 
put  together;**  and  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  course 
would  be  the  severing  of  every  bond  which,  by  common  interest, 
held  society  together.  The  present  question  had  been  called  a  land. 
Iord*s  question  ;  that  was  a  calumny ;  it  was  only  a  Iandlord*s  ques- 
tion insomuch  tJiat  it  was  a  question  affecting  the  entire  community. 
Did  it  not  stand  to  reason,  that  on  rents  being  reduced,  as  reduced 
they  would  be,  the  means  of  the  wealthier  classes  to  purchase  luxu- 
ries would  be  diminished,  and  that,  consequently,  the  manufacturers 
engaged  in  the  production  of  those  luxuries  would  be  injured  ?  The 
measure  proposed  to  the  House  would  be  a  ruinous  measure  to  Ire- 
land: it  would  take  away  from  that  country  their  best  market,  viz 

England;  and,  as  having  such  a  tendency  he  most  strongly  objected 
to  it.  It  was  a  measure  which,  in  an  equal  degree,  would  deprive 
our  colonies,  and  especially  Canada,  of  the  advantages  recently 
accorded  to  them ;  would  place  them  even  in  a  worse  position  than 
countries  with  whom  we  had  no  connexion  and  no  link ;  and  on  these 
grounds  also  he  objected  to  it.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  called 
upon  them  to  dismiss  all  party  considerations ;  he  did  not  believe 
the  Right  Hon.  Bart.,  whom  he  had  long  publicly  and  privately  known, 
could  be  actuated  by  any  but  the  most  patriotic  motives;  but  he  would 
warn  that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to 
govern  this  country  without  a  party  it  would  be  a  most  signal  failure 
(hear,  hear).  When  he  spoke  of  a  party,  he  meant  not  the  paltry 
section  of  the  House,  but  a  great  national  body;  and  in  such  a  sense, 
parties  were  constitutionally  necessary  to  the  existence  of  Govern- 
ments (hear,  hear).  In  luringing  his  remarks  to  a  close,  the  Noble 
Lord,  amid  general  laughter,  took  from  his  pockets  a  quantity  of  new 
potatoes,  of  a  very  fine  quality,  grown,  he  stated,  from  the  eyes  of 
diseased  potatoes,  and  which  he  produced  for  the  examination  of  any 
H(m.  Member  curious  on  the  subject,  in  order  to  show  the  fallacious- 
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1^^.  the  statement  that  good  potatoes  could  not  be  obtained  from 

jjjr'id  of  the  diseased  roots. 

^Jr;i.|TaBLAWNY  was  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  contrast  between 
w  I?lkter  of  the  Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Newark  (Lord  J. 
|i^^\Biier8),  and  his  recent  speech.  From  reading  that  letter  he  con- 
^i^^aclkd  the  Noble  Lord  would  support  the  Government,  or,  if  he  did 
V\»oT^i»  his  only  reason  for  opposing  the  Government  would  seem  to  be 
-  aemaae  be  agreed  with  it  (a  laugh).  He  believed  the  Noble  Lord 
poMetsed  considerable  ability;  yet  his  conduct  was  difficult  to  recon- 
cfle  with  these  qualities.  He  went  in  his  letter  so  far  as  to  argue 
that  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  ought  to  have  opened  the  ports  even 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  danger  was  far  less  imminent ;  and  yet  now 
he  was  coolly  going  to  vote  that  the  consideration  of  these  pressing 
matters  should  be  put  off  till  that  day  six  months  (hear).  And  why  ? 
Because  he  had  some  objections  to  the  political  morality  of  a  parti- 
cular  individual,  whose  fault — if  it  were  one — was  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  sufferings  of  millions  of  men  (hear).  The  Hon.  Member  for 
Shrewsbury  had  certainly  made  a  clever  speech.  He  made  an  obser- 
vation which  the  members  of  the  Free  Trade  party  must  candidly 
admit  to  be  just — namely,  that  while  the  League  had  been  for  years  pro- 
fessing to  educate  the  masses,  it  had  really  been  educating  itself  (hear). 
Yes ;  but  it  was  educated  at  last.  The  Hon.  Member  had  said  that 
they  had  constantly  been  shifting  their  ground.  True  ;  but  so  had 
the  Protectionists.  Feeling  that  it  would  not  do  any  longer  to  fight 
under  so  exclusive  a  banner  as  that  of  Protection  to  Agriculture, 
they  had  chosen  a  new  one  in  Protection  to  Native  Industry.  But 
how  could  native  industry  be  protected  in  the  case  of  articles  already 
competing,  in  spite  of  heavy  duties,  with  foreign  goods  and  foreign 
markets?  A  bounty  on  exports  would  be  necessary,  if  Protectionists 
would  be  consistent.  Were  they  prepared  for  that  ?  and  if  all  were 
protected,  what  good  was  protection  ?  The  fact  was,  the  Hon. 
Member^s  argument  failed,  as  he  would  do  as  a  commercial  Minister. 
Having  so  thoroughly  and  so  enviably  succeeded  in  a  different  line, 
it  was  a  pity  to  see  him  frittering  away  his  reputation  in  aspiring  to 
be  a  statesman  (laughter).  Hon.  Members  on  the  Protectionist  side 
were  a  little  unfair  towards  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  their 
change  of  opinion.  They  wholly  forgot  the  tremendous  responsibi- 
lity which  any  body  of  men  must  lie  under  who  assumed  to  feed 
24,000,000  of  men.  It  was  easy  for  those  who  were  out  of  office — 
who  had  none  of  its  cares  and  anxieties — who  were  not  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  internal  peace — to  talk  loudly  about  principle, 
and  the  obligation  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  it  He  knew  it  was  de- 
nied that  rents  were  the  object  of  the  Corn  Law  ;  but  if  it  were  said 
that  food  for  the  people  was  its  real  end,  then  how  could  men  be 
induced  to  believe  that  the  best  method  of  keeping  com  in  was  to 
pass  a  law  to  keep  it  out  ?  This  kind  of  argmnent  would  no  longer 
do  in  towns,  however  it  might  go  down  with  farmers*  clubs  and  la- 
bourers* friend  societies.  In  conclusion  he  should  only  add,  that  he 
should  support  the  Government,  but  protesting  against  the  incom- 
pleteness and  want  of  finality  of  the  measure  they  proposed  (cheers). 
Mr.  Packe  said,  though  he  had  had  the  honour  of  being  a 
Member  of  the  House  for  many  years,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
#  CC2 
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taking  a  part  in  the  debates ;  but  upon  this  occasion  he  could  not  give 
a  silent  vote.  It  was  with  very  great  pain  that  he  was  obliged  to  dif- 
fer from  an  Administration  to  which  he  had,  for  a  length  of  time, 
given  his  warmest  and  firmest  support.  He  did  not  assert  that  the 
Right  Hon.  fiaronet  had  any  impure  motive  ;  he  believed  that  be 
acted  from  the  sincerest  conviction ;  but  he  thought  at  the  same  time 
that  his  course  was  ruinous  to  the  country.  If  he  understood  the 
principles  on  that,  the  Protectionist  side,  it  was  an  adherence  to 
fixed  principles  (hear,  hear) ;  whereas  the  other  side  advocated  ever 
varying  principles.  He  had  been  told  that  the  policy  of  this  mea- 
sure was  based  upon  public  opinion  ;  that  they  ought  not  to  rake  up 
old  speeches  and  ransack  Hansard.  This  might  do  very  well  for  the 
other  side,  who  were  always  changing  their  opinions,  but  it  was  only 
by  reference  to  past  speeches  that  consistency  of  principle  could  be 
tried.  [The  Hon.  Member  then  read  a  variety  of  extracts  f^om  the 
past  speeches  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  other  Members  of  the  Government.] 
From  the  speeches  and  the  declarations  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet, 
nothing  could  be  more  clear  than  that  the  last  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment was  a  dissolution  upon  the  Corn  Laws ;  and  now  he  would  re- 
quest the  House  for  a  moment  to  review  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  brought  forward  the  present  proposi- 
tions. First,  there  was  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  But  that  was 
a  subject  so  threadbare  that  not  another  word  need  be  said  with  re- 
spect to  it  Next,  there  was  the  prosperity  of  the  last  three  year». 
Now,  that  was  a  reason  which  made  quite  the  other  way.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  wages  of  labour  did  not  depend  upon  the  prices 
of  corn.  If  we  had  been  prosperous  for  the  last  three  years,  that 
was  an  excellent  reason  for  going  on  in  the  course  out  of  which  our 
prosperity  had  arisen.  In  the  third  place,  it  was  said  that  this  mea- 
sure was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  differences  amongst 
all  classes  of  her  Majesty^s  subjects.  He  feared,  however,  that  the 
effect  of  the  intended  change  would  be  to  inflame  those  differences 
beyond  all  previous  example  ;  and  as  to  what  were  called  the  com- 
pensation clauses,  he  thought  them  quite  illusory. 

The  Chancellor  op  the  Exchequer  (Right  Hon.  H.  Goulbum) 
said — In  addressing  to  the  House  the  very  few  observations  which 
I  think  it  necessary  to  make  upon  this  occasion,  I  think  that  I  must 
begin  with  an  opening  similar  to  that  which  formed  the  opening  of 
those  speeches  which  have  been  delivered  by  most  of  the  Hon. 
Members  who  have  taken  a  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  present 
question.  I  find  it  necessary  to  begin  by  saying,  that  at  this  period 
of  so  protracted  a  debate  I  cannot  expect  to  add  anything  to  the 
facts  and  reasonings  which  have  been  already  laid  before  the  House 
on  this  interesting  and  momentous  question.  I  shall  therefore  feel 
it  my  duty  not  to  claim  very  much  of  your  attention  ;  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  confine  the  observations  which  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  make  within  as  narrow  limits  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  assign 
them.  As  to  the  more  prominent  merits  of  the  question,  it  appears 
to  me  quite  unnecessary  that  I  should  say  much  after  the  great 
ability  with  which  it  has  been  opened  by  my  Right  H  on.  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  and  after  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
yesterday  evening  argued  by  my  Right   Hon.  Friend  the  Vice- 
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President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who,  in  the  coarse  of  his  speech, 
left  no  part  of  the  subject  untouched,  nor  any  argument  of  his 
opponents  unrefuted  (cries  of  "oh,  oh,"  and  "hear,  hear").  My 
Right  Hon.  Friend  established  beyond  the  remotest  possibility  of 
contradiction,  that  the  pr(^ess  which  we  had  made,  and  were 
making,  towards  the  removal  of  restrictions  must  be  regarded  as 
Buccesetfiil, — ^that  all  the  relaxations  which  we  adopted  had  in  every 
instance  been  attended  with  benefits,  and  produced  results  favourable 
to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  community.  The  question  now 
before  us  is  one  which  appears  to  me  to  lie  within  a  very  narrow 
compass.  It  is,  whether  we  shall  continue  to  make  progress  in  the 
course  we  have  for  years  adopted  in  the  relaxation  of  protective 
duties,  or  whether  we  shall  not  remain  as  we  are,  but  are  to  retro- 
grade from  the  course  we  have  hitherto  taken?  I  know  that  the 
present  proposals  are  deplored  by  many  Hon.  Gentlemen  who  have 
hitherto  supported  the  government  in  the  course  they  have  pursued, 
but  who  maintain  that  we  have  now  arrived  at  that  particular  point 
at  which  we  ought  not  to  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  that  amount 
of  protection  to  native  industry  which  it  is  essential  should  remain; 
because  they  say  what  we  have  already  done  is  judicious  and  just, 
and  must  at  all  times  hereafter  be  maintained  intact.  When  I 
consider  the  arguments  stated  by  my  Hon.  Friends  near  me;  when 
I  hear  one  declare  that  the  regulations  with  respect  to  corn  ought 
to  be  immediately  suspended,  and  that  sentiment  is  cheered  as  if 
Hon.  Gentlemen  acquiesced  in  that  suggestion ;  when  I  hear  others 
declare  that  the  Corn  Laws  ought  to  be  modified  in  such  particulars 
as  to  meet  the  inconveniences  which  resulted  from  them  in  their 
present  shape;  when  I  find  some  going  a  step  further,  and  others 
not  so  far,  upon  this  particular  question,  I  think  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  account  for  the  reasons  why  they  resist  as  they  have 
resisted  the  motion  now  before  the  House  (hear,  hear).  What  is 
the  course  which  they  recommend  us  to  pursue?  I  could  have 
understood  them  if  they  had  proposed  a  modification  of  the  present 
Com  Laws  in  committee,  or  if  they  had  pursued  such  a  course  that 
these  laws  might  be  altered ;  but  the  course  they  have  taken  is  to 
refuse  all  consideration  of  these  laws;  they  have  refused  as  well  to 
consider  the  suspension  as  the  abrogation  of  the  Com  Laws.  They 
reftise  to  take  any  step ;  they  require  that  they  shall  remain  as  they 
are,  without  any  remedy  for  the  existing  evils,  which  they  admit  to 
be  great,  and  without  any  remedy  for  future  evils,  which  some  admit 
and  others  deny,  and  without  allowing  any  progress  which  may  be 
expedient  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  In  support  of  the  view 
which  the  Government  take  of  this  question  we  have  the  appearance, 
and  I  believe  we  have  also  the  opinion  of  the  country,  in  favour  of 
the  success  which  experience  has  shown  in  the  progress  we  have 
hitherto  made  in  the  same  course.  This  success  has  been  attempted 
to  be  denied  by  Hon.  Gentlemen,  and  figures  and  calculations  have 
been  used  which  have  utterly  failed  to  refute  it.  Those  figures  and 
calculations  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  completely  overturned  by  my 
Right  Hon.  Friend  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (hear, 
hear).  He  has  stated  that  there  is  no  article  affected  by  the  reduc- 
tions which  have  been  hitherto  made  which  have  shown  anything 
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otherwise  than  an  increased  activity  of  trade,  and  an  increaae  in 
production  ('*no,  no*'!).  One  Hon.  Grentleman  thought  he  had 
found  an  article  which  did  not  shew  this  increase,  and  he  referred 
to  spelter  (laughter),  and  my  Right  Hon.  Friend  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  settled  spelter  as  easily  as  he  did  any  other 
article  (cheers  and  cries  of  ''no,  no**).  By  the  introduction  of  that 
article  he  proved  that  we  have  introduced  an  entirely  new  branch  of 
industry.  This  may  be  no  proof  of  success  in  the  opinion  of  my 
Hon.  Friends,  but  it  proves  that  we  have  given  increased  means 
for  employment  in  this  country.  Now  my  Hon.  Friend  who  spoke 
yesterday  (Mr.  Liddell)  has  thought  it  necessary  to  complain  of  the 
hardship  which  a  recurrence  to  Free  Trade  is  likely  to  inflict  on  the 
shipping  interests  (hear,  hear).  We  are  told  that,  whatever  effect  it 
might  have  on  other  interests,  the  shipping  interest  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  protection  to  native  industry;  and  he  did  not  seem  to  admit 
that  this  interest  had  derived  any  benefit  from  the  relaxation  which 
has  hitherto  taken  place,  or  that  it  could  look  to  any  advantage 
from  the  increased  freedom  of  commerce.  Now  I  say  that,  of  all 
the  opposition  from  the  commercial  interests,  the  opposition  of  the 
shipping  interest  is  the  one  which  most  excites  my  surprise  (cheers). 
I  should  have  thought  that  a  measure  such  as  that  before  the  House, 
which  will  lead  to  a  great  and  immediate  improvement  and  extension 
of  our  imports  and  exports,  would  have  suggested  itself  to  the  mind 
of  any  man  as  calculated  to  increase  the  means  by  which  these 
imports  and  exports  are  to  be  brought;  that  in  proportion  as  our 
commerce  increased  so  will  the  shipping  interests  be  benefit&d,  and 
that  they  will  receive  those  advantages  which,  as  my  Gallant  Friend 
the  Member  for  Donegal,  being  the  son  of  a  sailor,  naturally  wished 
to  see, — an  extended  commerce  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  means  of 
offence  and  defence  in  the  event  of  a  war.  Let  me  call,  then,  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  shipping 
interests  of  this  country  since  the  period  to  which  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
referred — 1842.  In  1842  the  numl)er  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  exclusive  of  the  coasting  and  the  Irish  trade,  was  2,680,838 
tons,  and  in  the  year  1845  the  number  of  tons  was  3,669,853,  being 
an  increase  within  this  particular  and  limited  period,  of  1,000,000  of 
tons  (a  cry  of — "  the  Chinese  trade").  Making  every  allowance  for 
the  increase  of  the  Chinese  trade  and  every  other  circumstance,  I 
think  that  with  every  deduction,  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  tonnage  ("and  the  coal,"  from  an  Hon.  Member). 
Now  my  Hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Durham  particularly  insisted 
on  the  injurious  effect  which  has  been  effected,  and  which  is  likely 
to  result  from  the  alteration  already  made  and  now  contemplated  on 
the  subject  of  the  timber  duties,  and  he  has  enlarged  on  the  injury 
to  accrue  to  the  colonies  from  the  alteration  of  this  particular  duty. 
In' the  first  place,  let  him  observe  the  quantity  of  British  shipping 
employed  in  the  Baltic  trade  for  the  few  years  last  past.  In  1843 
the  number  of  British  vessels  employed  in  this  trade  was  3,519, 
with  a  tonnage  of  613,809  tons,  and  in  1844  the  number  of  vessels 
employed  was  4,424,  with  a  tonnage  of  818,440  tons.  And  therefore, 
when  they  say  the  removal  of  protection  from  timber  has  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  foreigner  a  greater  extent  of  trade  than  you 
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yourselves  have  derived  from  the  same  source,  I  am  perfectly  prepa- 
red to  admit  that  that  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  navigation 
laws  themselves,  which  permit  foreigners  to  introduce  into  this 
country  the  produce  of  their  own  country  in  ships  of  their  own 
nation;  and  there  is  another  reason  for  the  increase  of  foreign 
tonnage  in  the  Baltic,  which  the  measure  now  before  the  House  is 
well  calculated  to  remove;  and  if  my  Hon.  Friend  deems  it  expedient 
to  give  encouragement  to  B.ritish  shipping  trading  to  the  Baltic,  I 
know  no  way  in  which  he  can  do  that  more  effectually  than  in  passing 
this  measure  (hear,  hear);  for  if  my  Hon.  Friend  had  looked  at  the 
proportion  of  ships  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  com  under  the 
present  system  of  the  Corn  Laws,  when  the  demand  for  com  being 
sudden,  the  com  sent  over  must  be  freighted  in  ships  that  are  on 
the  spot  at  the  time ;  and  if  he  looked  at  the  disproportion  in  that 
particular  branch  of  trade  which  exists  between  foreign  and  British 
ships,  he  would  have  seen  that  he  could  have  done  nothing  which 
would  give  a  greater  chance  of  employment  to  British  shipping, 
whose  interests  he  advocates,  than  by  supporting  the  measure  now 
on  the  table  of  the  House  (hear,  hear).  It  appears  by  a  return 
which  has  been  laid  before  this  House,  that  of  com-laden  ships 
passing  through  the  Sound  in  1842,  1,138  were  foreign,  whilst  501 
only  were  British.  The  disproportion,  therefore,  exceeds  that  which 
pevailed  in  former  years  of  the  trade,  and  we  must  look  for  the 
cause  of  it  to  what  I  have  stated  to  the  House.  If,  then,  my  Hon. 
Friend  wishes  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  British  shipping,  let 
him  join  with  us  in  doing  that  which  will  give  greater  commercial 
intercourse  with  those  particular  ports,  in  making  those  articles 
which  now  are  only  suddenly  sent  over  regular  articles  of  trade,  and 
his  object  will  be  accomplished.  My  Hon.  Friend,  however,  says 
the  diminution  of  the  duty  on  Baltic  timber  will  injure  the  trade 
with  our  colonies,  which  are  the  object  of  our  greatest  care ;  but  my 
Hon.  Friend  falls  into  an  error  not  uncommon  with  those  who  argue 
strongly  in  favour  of  protection  with  respect  to  colonial  produce. 
They  maintain  that  those  measures  which  do  not  produce  an  advan- 
tage on  the  one  side  produce  a  disadvantage  on  the  other;  whereas 
the  converse  is  tme;  for,  by  increasing  the  introduction  of  one 
commodity  into  the  country  you  create  for  other  articles  a.  demand 
which  tends  to  augment  the  quantity  brought  in.  Now,  your  Baltic 
trade  has  increased;  but  what  is  the  case  in  the  British  North 
American  colonies.^  Has  the  shipping  decreased?  In  1842  the 
number  of  ships  cleared  out  was  1,550;  in  1844  it  had  increased 
to  2,284:  the  tonnage  in  the  former  case  being  541,000,  in  the 
latter  789,000.  Can  there  be  more  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
reduction  of  duty  upon  a  foreign  commodity  has  not  affected 
your  colonial  trade,  and  has  not  injured  the  British  shipowner 
in  any  material  degree?  (hear,  hear).  But  this  does  not  rest 
on  my  statement.  There  was  a  committee  last  year  in  which  this 
very  question  incidentally  arose,  and  Mr.  Chapman,  a  gentleman 
of  great  knowledge  and  of  extensive  interest  in  the  trade  of  ship- 
ping, then  stated  thft  benefits  which  the  shipping  interests  had 
derived  from  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  of  which  the  success  was 
doubted  at  the  time  it  passed.      He  was  asked, — ^  Is  it  not  the  fkct 
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that  it  is  only  since  freights  were  not  remunerative  that  the  atten- 
tion of  shipowners  has  been  directed  to  obtaining  relief  from  any 
quarter  they  could  ?** — and  he  said,  ^  The  fisict  is,  that  until  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  by  the  new  tariff,  allowed  us  to  get  foreign  provisions 
out  of  bond,  the  competition  we  have  to  maintain  against  foreigners 
was  most  unfeir  ;  that  made  a  difference  of  30  per  cent,  upon  tiiose 
provisions  at  once.  Previously  it  was  like  a  penalty  hanging  over  us, 
and  a  premium  to  the  foreigner.**  And  yet,  if  there  were  one  point 
upon  which  more  anxiety  was  expressed  in  particular  quarters  than 
another,  it  was  those  additional  provisions  which  would  be  brought 
into  competition  with  your  produce ;  but  which  had,  as  it  appeared, 
been,  in  ^t,  so  unfavourable  to  British  trade  as  to  give  to  the 
foreigner  a  premium  of  30  per  cent.  Mr.  Chapman  was  then  asked, 
— '*  Has  that  relaxation  of  the  law  by  which  vessels  going  abroad  can 
provision  out  of  bond  been  very  useful  to  the  shipping  ? — Of  the 
greatest  possible  consequence  ;  itmakesjustthedifference,  I  believe, 
between  a  loss  or  no  loss  upon  sailing  the  ship,  as  they  are  obliged  to 
do,  because  they  are  compelled  to  have  apprentices,  and  the 
apprentices  must  be  maintained  ;  and  the  real  feet  is,  that  they  often 
send  ships  to  sea  only  to  save  themselves  being  out  of  pocket.**  His 
evidence  was  further  continued,  and  he  was  asked, — ^  Are  we  to 
understand  from  what  you  have  stated,  and  from  the  trade  in  guano, 
the  shipping  have  not  suffered  so  much  as  they  did  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  ?**  His  answer  was — **  Yes,  because  the  freights  are 
becoming  better  all  over  the  world.  There  is  one  exception,  I 
believe.  In  the  Canada  trade  they  got  from  SOs.  to  38«.  and  40s.  ; 
that  has  been  the  rise  since  last  year.**  And  he  says — *^  If  you  will 
give  me  38s.  a-load  for  yellow  pine  for  10  years  to  come  I  will  con- 
tract to  supply  you  with  any  amount  of  tonnage."  Therefore  my 
Hon.  Friend*s  statement,  as  one  of  those  affected  by  the  late  change, 
and  as  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  future  change,  proceeds  only  upon 
the  statement  of  individuals  who,  embarking  in  the  shipping  trade 
when  it  was  more'costly  than  at  present,  find  it  difficult  to  derive 
that  return  for  their  capital  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect ;  and 
I  admit  that  there  were  shipowners  at  the  time  of  the  reduction  of 
duty  upon  Baltic  timber  upon  whom  it  necessarily  had  an  injurious 
effect.  Ships  built  before  the  reduction  were  built  at  an  enormously 
enhanced  expense,  in  consequence  of  the  duty  on  timber,  necessarily 
imposed  upon  them  ;  and  though  my  Hon.  Friend  said  that  that 
statement  was  erroneous,  and  that  the  Baltic  timber  was  required  for 
the  making  of  foreign  ships,  my  Hon.  Friend  may  recollect  that  the 
duty  on  Baltic  timber  enhanced  in  precisely  the  same  proportion  the 
value  and  price  of  British  oak  with  which  ships  were  built,  and  did 
indirectly  add  to  the  price  of  building  ships  nearly  or  exactly  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  built  from  timber  brought  also  from  the  Baltic 
(hear).  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  quite  clear  that  gentlemen  who  have 
built  ships  of  those  expensive  materials  find  it  difficult  to  compete 
with  those  who  have  built  ships  since  then  of  cheaper  materials. 
But,  if  I  may  compare  great  things  with  small,  they  stand  precisely 
in  the  situation  of  those  innkeepers  on  the  north  road,  who  are 
ruined  because  the  turnpike  roads  no  longer  bring  customers  to  their 
houses,  the  railways  affording  a  better  mode  of  conveyance.      But, 
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Bays  another  Hon.  Friend,  "  why,  what  an  injury  you  are  about  to 
commit  on  Canada,  whom  you  patronized  two  sessions  ago,  and  to 
whom  you  gave  the  advantage  of  being  considered  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  mother  country  !*'  But  she  has  no  right  to  complain 
that  you  are  now  going  to  admit  foreign  com  in  competition  with  the 
corn  of  Canada.  I  will  stand  up  as  high  as  any  man  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  preserving  our  colonial  connexion  and  of  doing  for  the 
colonies  everything  that  is  just,  equitable,  and  right,  and  likely 
to  conduce  to  their  ultimate  benefit ;  but  if  in  dealing  with  the 
colinies  you  place  their  produce  on  the  same  footing  as  the  pro- 
duce of  your  own  country,  they  have  no  right  to  complain,  if  for  the 
general  benefit,  you  place  in  competition  with  them  the  same  foreign 
commodities  which  you  place  in  competition  with  those  of  your  own 
country,  and  therefore,  if  they  complain  that  their  advantages  are 
diminished,  my  answer  is,  ^'  you  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
mother  country  *,  you  share  her  advantages,  and  you  must  also  share 
the  inconveniences,  if  they  exist,  with  her,  but  you  have  no  right  to 
complain.**  Now,  it  has  been  a  favourite  argument  with  Honourable 
Gentlemen  in  discussing  this  question,  and  it  is  always  a  favourite 
mode  of  dealing  with  a  subject  when  arguments  cannot  be  readily 
adduced  against  it,  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  extravagant  consequences 
likely  to  result  from  it.  We  have  been  told,  therefore,  that  if  Free 
Trade  be  permitted  to  one  article,  it  must  be  the  same  to  all ;  that 
there  should  be  no  duty  on  tea,  tobacco,  or  other  articles,  because 
they  say  that  that  interferes  with  the  course  of  Free  Trade.  But 
I  beg  to  state  that,  in  adopting  those  principles  of  Free  Trade  which 
are  promulgated  by  the  Government,  I  do  not  adopt  extreme 
opinions  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  I  admit  that  all 
duties,  whether  they  be  raised  for  taxation  or  otherwise,  are  im- 
pediments to  trade,  and  I  admit  that,  in  many  instances,  they  may 
indirectly  operate  as  Protection  ;  for  it  is  impossible,  under  any 
financial  system,  however  carefully  regulated,  to  avoid  the  opera- 
tion of  a  revenue  duty  in  some  instances  being  a  duty  of  Protection  ; 
and  therefore,  when  I  advocate  Free  Trade,  I  put  in  my  claim 
decidedly  to  retain  those  duties  which  are  essential  for  revenue 
purposes,  to  retain  those  restrictive  duties  which  are  essential  for 
preserving  public  morals  (hear,  hear),  and  to  retain  those  duties 
which  may  be  necessary  occasionally  for  the  public  safety  (hear, 
hear).  And  in  doing  so,  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  am  in  the  least 
degree  departing  from  the  legitimate  application  of  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade  to  a  society  constituted  as  ours  is  ;  but  I  view  freedom 
of  trade  in  the  same  light  as  I  view  civil  liberty.  The  liberty  of  the 
subject  must  necessarily  be  under  some  restraint  if  he  continues  to 
live  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  ours  ;  but  you  are  not  to  take  any 
restriction  which  may  be  imposed  upon  that  liberty  as  the  law  by 
which  your  conduct  is  to  be  regulated.  It  is  an  exception  from  the 
general  rule  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  adopt,  and  you  may  find  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  maintain  it  upon  one  of  the  grounds  I 
have  stated —either  for  revenue  or  national  safety,  or,  what  is 
more  important  than  all,  for  the  purpose  of  national  morality 
(hear).  The  greater  part  of  the  argument  on  the  present  ques- 
tion has  turned  upon  the  probable  effects  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
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Laws  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  agricultural  interest    Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen have  supposed  that  by  introducing  competition  with  the 
agriculture  of  this  country  we  are  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
foreign  produce,  and  that  the  agriculturist  is  likely  to  lose  his  fait 
reward.      We  have  heard  various  points  argued  in  the  coarse  of 
this  debate,  but  I  will  content  myself  merely  with  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  two  cases  in  which  we  have  made  a  fair  trial  of 
what  is  the  efiect  of  restriction  upon  agriculture,  and  what  is  the  effect 
of  introducing  competition  with  respect  to  it,  and  from  the  results  of 
these  two  experiments  which  history  fbmishes,  I  can  show  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  advantages  which  competition  produces  to  coun- 
tries which  freely  adopt  it.      It  is,  perhaps,  known  to  the  House,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  years  since,  as  long  ago  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  the   agricultural  interest  of  this  country   entertained 
very  similar  opinions  to  those  which  have  been  professed  by  indivi- 
duals connected  with  that  interest  at  the  present  moment,  and 
thought  they  were  deeply  affected  by  the  importation  of  produce 
which  came  into  competition  with  their  own.      At  that  time  the 
object  of  alarm  was  Ireland   (hear,  hear).      It  was  thought  that 
Ireland,   where    labour   was   cheap^  the   soil   fertile,  the   climate 
favourable,   and    where   there   was  every  inducement  to  exertion, 
might  by  competition  overwhelm  the  industry  of  this  country,  and 
lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  agriculturist  (hear)  ;  and  the  Parliament  of 
that  day  thought  ftt  to  pass  a  law  for  promoting  the  importation  of 
cattle  Arom  Ireland  (hear,  hear).     Now,  it  was  curious  to  observe 
what  arguments  were  used  at   that  period   when    this   disposition 
prevailed   to   give  to  this  country  the  entire  monopoly  of  cattle. 
History  tells  us,    as   to   the    proceedings  in    the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  "There  was  a  great  rumour,  rather  than  a  complaint,  of 
the  great  damage  the  kingdom  sustained  from  the  importation  of 
Irish  cattle,  which  were  bred  there  for  nothing   ("hear,"  and  a 
laugh),  and  transjiorted  for  little,  and  might  well    undersell    all 
the  cattle  here;    and  hence  the  breed  of  cattle  would  be  totally 
given  over,  and  thereby  the  land  yield  no  rent  proportionably  to 
what  it  ever  had  done,  and  that  this  could  only  be  remedied  by  a 
very  strict  act  of  Parliament  to  forbid  the  importation."     However, 
there  were  some  Members  of  the  agricultural  interest  who  did  not 
concur  in  those  views,  for  Lord  Clarendon  tells  us, — *'  Very  many 
Members  of  several  counties  desired  that  their  counties  might  not 
undergo  any  damage  for  the  benefit  of  other  individual  places.  They 
professed  that  their  counties  had  no  land  bad  enough  to  breed,  and 
that  their  great  traffic  consisted  in  buying  the  cattle,  making  them 
fat,  and  upon  this  they  paid  their  rent,  and  this  appeared  to  be  the 
case  of  many  counties  in  England."    But  the  voices  of  those  gentle- 
men had  little  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons.    The  bill  was 
carried  with  almost  universal  assent,  and  taken  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  House  shall  hear  the  reception  it  met  with  in  the 
Upper    House: — ^"In  the    Lords,  a  marvellous  keen    resolution 
appeared  to  use  all  expedition  in  passing  it,  and,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  the   Duke  of  Buckingham  appeared  at  the  head  of 
those  who  favoured  the  bill  with  a  marvellous   concernment,  and 
at  the  time  appointed  for  the  debate  of  it,  contrary  to  his  custom  of 
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coming  into  the  House,  indeed,  of  not  rising  till  eleven  o^clock,  and 
seldom  staying  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  except  upon  some  busi- 
ness he  concerned  himself  in,  he  was  always  present  from  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  stayed  till  the  last  at  night,  for  the  debate 
often  held  from  the  morning  till  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
sometimes  till  candles  were  brought  in  (laughter).  It  was  urged 
that,  if  the  bill  did  not  pass,  all  the  rents  in  Ireland  would  rise 
in  a  vast  proportion,  and  those  in  England  fall  as  much/*  In  conse- 
quence of  this  statement  two  Noble  Lords,  one  in  England  and  the 
other  in  Ireland,  fought  a  duel  by  way  of  settling  the  question 
(laughter).  And  seven  years  afterwards  a  distinguished  man  in 
this  country,  an  ancestor  of  the  Noble  Lord  whom  I  see  opposite — 
Sir  W.  Temple — in  writing  a  letter  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
in  1673,  when  this  law,  which  had  been  pressed  forward  so  anxiously, 
had  been  in  operation  seven  years,  said — ^  When  the  passage  is  open 
land  will  be  turned  most  to  feed  cattle  ;  when  shut,  to  sheep,  as  it  is 
at  present ;  though  I  am  of  opinion  it  cannot  last,  because  this  act 
seems  to  have  been  carried  on  rather  by  the  interest  of  particular 
counties  in  England  than  by  that  of  the  whole,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  must  evidently  be  a  loser  by  it.  For  first,  the  freight  of 
all  cattle  that  are  brought  over,  being  in  English  vessels,  was  so 
much  clear  gain  to  England.  The  trade  of  hides  and  tallow,  or 
else  of  leather,  was  mightily  advanced  in  England.  Where  the 
Irish  sell,  there  will  they  be  sure  to  buy  too,  and  all  the  foreign 
merchandise  which  they  had  before  from  Bristol,  Chester,  and  Lon- 
don, they  will  have  in  time  from  Rouen,  Amsterdam,  Lisbon,  and  tne 
Straits.  As  for  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  rents  in  England  which 
was  made  the  occasion  of  that  act,  that  proceeded  not  from  the  im- 
portation of  Irish  cattle.  Besides,  the  rents  have  been  far  from 
increasing  since."  The  bill,  therefore,  which  was,  by  excluding  the 
importation  of  cattle  from  Ireland,  to  have  kept  up  the  rents  of 
England,  is  proved,  after  seven  years'  experience,  by  one  most 
capable  to  judge — by  a  man  of  the  most  admirable  judgment  and 
most  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  England  and  Ireland,  to  have 
failed  in  its  object,  and  to  have  caused  rather  a  diminution  in  agri- 
cultural produce ;  but  there  is  a  period  in  later  times  which  shows,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  admission  of  competition  is  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture.  It  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  up  to  the 
period  of  the  union  Ireland  was,  as  to  the  importation  of  corn  into 
this  country,  treated  as  a  foreign  country.  In  1800  and  1801  there 
were  3,000  quarters  of  Irish  corn  imported  in  the  one  year,  and 
2,500  in  the  other,  but  after  the  Union,  and  freedom  was  entirely 
established  between  Ireland  and  this  country,  the  com  of  Ireland 
was  at  once  admitted  to  the  markets  of  this  country  in  perfect  com- 
petition with  corn  grown  by  the  agriculturists  here  ;  and  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  at  that  particular  period  the  population  of  England 
amounted  to  something  short  of  11,000,000  souls,  and  the  quantity 
of  corn  raised  in  England  was  proportionate  to  the  population  which 
at  that  time  existed  in  it.  Ireland  rapidly  sent  large  quantities  of 
corn  here  for  consumption  of  the  people  here,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years  she  imported  260,000  quarters  per  annum,  but  the 
population  had  risen  gradually,  and  ultimately  the  corn  sent  annually 
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to  England  from  Ireland  amounted  to  3,000,000  or  4,000,000 
quarters.  Why,  if  there  were  any  force  in  the  arguments  that 
agriculture  would  be  ruined  by  the  importation  of  com  from 
countries  where  labour  is  cheap,  the  land  fertile,  and  where  there 
is  great  room  for  improvement, — why  had  they  not  a  right,  as  applied 
to  the  admission  into  England  at  that  period  of  com  from  Ireland, 
which  enjoyed  all  those  peculiar  advantages  ?  and  if  England,  with 
a  population  of  11,000,000,  could  sustain  the  admission  to  that 
extent  of  corn  from  Ireland,  not  only  without  injury,  but,  as  I 
will  show  you,  to  the  great  improvement  of  its  own  agriculture^— 
what  fear  have  we  now,  when  the  population  of  the  united  kingdom 
amounts  to  27,000,000,  that  any  practical  importation  from  abroad 
can  exceed,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the  quantity  that  We 
previously  admitted  from  Ireland,  or  can  produce  an  effect  upon  the 
agriculture  of  this  country  more  prejudicial  or  less  beneficial  than 
that  which  the  Irish  importation  has  produced  ?  It  is  from  the  time 
of  the  Union  that  we  may  date  our  improvements  in  agricul tare,  and 
the  stimulus  that  has  been  given  to  British  industry.  In  the  year  sub- 
sequent to  the  admission  of  Irish  corn  a  greater  number  of  enclosure 
bills  were  introduced  into  this  House  than  at  any  previous  or  subse- 
quent period.  The  gentlemen  of  England  immediately  paid  great 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  to  the  application 
of  science  to  its  improvement.  We  find  that  the  price  of  corn  in 
England  was  not  reduced  by  the  importations  that  took  place  from 
Ireland,  but  that  agricultural  prosperity  was  growing  from  year  to 
year.  If,  therefore,  as  I  said  before,  upon  the  limited  field  into 
which  these  large  importations  of  Irish  corn  were  introduced,  you 
find  no  sensible  eflPect  to  the  injury  of  the  agriculture  of  this  country, 
that  competition  led  to  industry  and  permanent  improvement,  how 
can  you  argue  that  a  small  introduction  of  com  from  the  continent, 
more  limited  in  amount  in  proportion  to  the  present  population,  will 
produce  those  disastrous  effects  which  the  Hon,  Gentlemen  on  my 
right  are  so  fond  of  predicting  ?  (hear,  hear).  Another  circumstance 
with  respect  to  the  agriculture  of  the  two  countries  strikes  me  as  of 
importance.  I  think  no  man  present,  whatever  his  attachment  to 
the  sister  country  may  be,  will  deny  that  the  agriculture  of  that 
country,  as  compared  with  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  is  defi- 
cient in  the  extreme.  Yet  it  is  argued  that  competition  has  acted 
injuriously  upon  England.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  From 
the  want  of  competition  agriculture  in  Ireland  has  remained  in  much 
the  same  state  that  it  was  in  when  permission  was  agitated  for  the 
introduction  of  its  com  into  the  English  market ;  so  that  competi- 
tion has  proved  prejudicial  to  Ireland,  as  it  has  been  beneficial  to 
England.  What  I  have  said  of  competition  elsewhere  must,  I  think, 
satisfy  my  Hon.  Friend  that  by  the  application  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  the  sister  country  the  same  effects  might  be  expected  ;  and 
that,  so  f{ur  from  reducing  the  value  of  land  and  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment for  the  poor,  a  stimulus  will  be  created  there  by  the 
increased  demand  which  an  extended  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries  will  necessarily  give.  It  will  produce  there,  as  in 
England,  greater  employment  in  agriculture,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactories  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.     It  has 
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1)6611  said,  and  said  truly,  by  my  Hon.  Fri6nd,  that  th6  home 
market  is  the  most  valuable  market.  But  the  very  object  and  effect 
of  the  proposed  change  is  to  enhance  that  market;  and,  so  far  from 
the  agriculturist  being  influenced  by  jealousy,  he  is,  in  my  view  of  the 
question,  of  all  men  the  individual  who  should  most  rejoice  in  that 
extension  o£  commercial  intercourse  which,  adding  to  the  wealth  of 
the  general  body  of  the  community,  gives  to  the  richest  consumer 
the  produce  he  has  to  sell  (hear).  I  will  confine  myself  to  another 
topic  which  has  formed  a  larger  portion  of  this  debate  than  any  other; 
I  mean  those  different  arguments  with  respect  to  the  inconsistency 
of  public  men  (loud  cries  of  "  hear,  hear,"  from  Mr.  Ferrand  and 
other  Hon.  Gentlemen  near  him).  They  have  formed  the  main 
staple  of  the  arguments  of  Hon.  Gentlemen  ;  and  whenever  the  word 
has  been  used,  it  has  never  failed  to  elicit  their  cheers  (*^  hear,  hear," 
from  the  same  quarter).  I  am  as  strong  an  advocate  for  consistency 
as  any  man  (ironical  cheers  and  laughter).  I  have  said  it  (renewed 
laughter).  But,  Sir,  shall  I  be  told  that  consistency  consists  in 
adhering  to  a  particular  line  upon  a  subject  which  is  subject  to  varia- 
tion with  the  altered  state  of  society  from  time  to  time  ?  (hear,  hear.) 
Am  I  to  be  told  that  if  I  in  one  particular  year  adopt  a  measure 
and  give  my  assent  to  it,  because  at  the  time  I  believe  it  to  be  a  pro- 
per one,  I  then  am  not  at  any  subsequent  period,  whatever  alteration 
may  take  place  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  in  the  wants 
of  the  population,  in  the  deficiency  of  their  means  of  being  fed,  at 
liberty  to  depart  from  the  line  which  I  have  already  supported  ? 
(  hear,  hear).  I  say  you  place  consistency  on  a  ground  which  is  not 
tenable,  and,  so  far  from  supporting  the  consistency  of  public  men, 
you  do  more,  by  placing  it  on  a  wrong  basis,  to  damage  it  than  other- 
wise (laughter  among  the  Protectionists,  followed  by  cheers  and 
counter-cheers).  Who  is  there  among  the  Hon.  Gentlemen  who  has 
been  consistent  upon  the  Com  Law  ?  (hear,  hear).  I  know  of  no 
public  man  for  many  years  past,  not  excepting  Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  who  has  not  entertained  different 
opinions  at  different  times  (hear,  hear).  And  now  let  me  ask,  are 
the  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  my  right  agreed  upon  the  question  ?  Are 
they  prepared  to  maintain  the  principle  that  constancy  and  adherence 
to  a  particular  line  are  to  be  the  rule  by  which  the  virtue  of  public 
men  is  to  be  tested  ?  (hear.)  Why,  even  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Northamptonshire,  says,  '*  I  never  imagined  that  these  laws  would 
be  permanent."  He  admits  that  the  time  may  come  when  they  may 
be  changed.  I  would  ask  my  Hon.  Friend,  when  is  the  time  at  which 
he  thinks  that  his  constancy  is  to  be  changed  ?  When  are  these 
Corn  Laws  to  be  altered  or  abrogated,  as  he  thinks  they  must  be  ? 
(hear,  hear.)  When  a  gentleman  tells  me  that  he  does  not  imagine 
certain  duties  are  to  be  permanent,  it  is  clear  that  he  does  con- 
template a  change  at  some  time  or  other  (hear,  hear).  I  ask 
him,  then,  to  show  me  the  period  when  he  will  be  prepared  to 
advocate  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  com?  (hear,  hear).  Will  he  tell 
me  the  time  when  that  repeal  can  be  effected  with  greater  or  less 
interest  to  society  at  large,  or  with  greater  advantage  to  the 
general  body  of  the  community?  Or  will  he  show  the  time 
when  resistance  to  the    Repeal   of  the    Corn    Law    can    be    less 
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effectively  maintained  or  lead  to  less  dangerous  consequences? 
(hear,'  hear.)  If  he  can,  then  it  will  become  merely  a  question 
of  time.  I  think  the  present  the  most  important  period  for  us  to 
lay  hold  of  for  the  purpose.  We  have  a  period  when  there  is  great 
distress  from  the  failure  of  a  particular  crop ;  we  are  arrived  at  a 
moment  when  not  only  do  we  contemplate  the  effects  of  the  late 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  but  we  look  forward  to  the  consequences 
of  a  failure  in  future  years,  probably  leading  to  the  substitution  of  a 
diet  of  corn  instead  of  that  root.  For  although  the  Noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Staffordshire  has  very  kindly  advertised  the  potatoes 
grown  by  Mr.  Chapman  in  his  garden  at  Isleworth,  from  diseased 
Irish  potatoes,  I  must  say  that  more  extensive  experiments  have 
been  made  by  gardeners,  scientific  men,  and  others,  and  the  results 
have  been  anything  but  satisfactory.  I  have,  Sir,  accounts  from 
America,  where  this  disease  has  prevailed  for  three  consecutive 
years.  It  was  observed  in  the  first  instance  in  a  slight  degree.  In 
the  second  year  it  came  on  again  with  aggravated  force.  In  this 
year  in  which  we  are  now  speaking  the  destruction  of  the  crop  in 
North  America  is  equal  to  that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  What 
has  happened  in  other  countries  may  also  happen  in  this ;  and  in 
the  time  of  the  continuation  of  this  disease,  is  it  not  prudent  and 
wise  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  for  providing  increased  provision 
for  the  wants  of  the  people?  (hear,  hear).  It  is  not  only  that  the 
disease  prevails  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  but  there  is  the  appre- 
hension of  a  subsequent  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  other  countries, 
and  if  it  should  continue  there  will  be  a  demand  for  corn  in  those 
countries  beyond  that  of  the  present  moment,  and  during  the  same 
period  that  we  shall  have  an  increased  demand  also;  and  the 
probability  will  rather  be  that  we  shall  not  get  that  supply  which 
we  shall  necessarily  require  under  any  circumstances,  than  that  we 
shall  have  the  inundation  of  com  which  some  Hon.  Gentlemen  fear 
(hear,  hear).  Has  the  House  ever  considered  the  situation  in  which 
this  country  stands  at  this  moment  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which 
its  population  is  growing  every  day?  Have  they  calculated  that  the 
addition  to  the  population  made  every  year  requires  no  less  than 
from  100,000  to  120,000  acres  of  wheat  to  be  grown  every  year  to 
meet  their  wants?  If  we  cannot  add  this  quantity  every  year  must 
we  not  look  abroad  for  aid  ;  and  do  not  circumstances  loudly  call 
upon  us  to  make  provision  in  time  for  the  wants  that  are  coming 
upon  us?  (hear,  hear).  I  ask  Hon.  Gentlemen  will  they  wait  until 
the  time  of  distress,  famine,  and  mortality  arrives  before  you  make 
a  settlement  of  this  question?  and  will  you  then  be  able  to  settle  it 
satisfactorily  to  your  own  minds,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
good  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  require  the  change,  in 
order  to  be  supplied  with  food  ?  (hear,  hear).  I  think  this  is  the 
time  at  which  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ought  to  be  effected 
and  settled ;  and  by  doing  it  now  we  shall  effectually  provide  for 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  and 
enterprise  which  must  result  in  the  general  good  (hear,  hear).  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  all  the  objections  of  the  Hon. 
Gentlemen  who  oppose  this  measure.  I  am  surprised  that  so  many 
of  my  Hon.  Friends  should  express  themselves  in  terms  of  such 
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strong  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
(hear).  I  regret  that  some  of  those  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  should  have  expressed  themselves  hostile,  not  merely  to  the 
measure,  but  to  the  individuals  by  whom  it  is  propounded  (hear, 
bear).  I  do  not  presume  or  intend  to  retort  upon  any  Hon.  Gen. 
tleman  the  expressions  used  and  applied  to  us.  But  my  Right 
Hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  in  a  speech 
which  he  will  permit  me  to  state  contains  far  more  of  eloquent 
declamation  and  attack  upon  my  Right  Hon.  Friend  than  of  argu- 
ment upon  the  subject,  stated  that  it  was  the  duty  of  an  independent 
member  of  the  House  to  maintain  what  he  believed  to  be  a  right 
opinion,  independent  of  the  men  by  whom  any  measure  might  be 
brought  forward  (cheers  from  the  Protectionists).  I  allow,  in  the 
fullest  terms,  the  propriety  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  retaining 
to  himself  that  right.  I  only  ask  him  to  allow  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  the  same  latitude  of  acting  upon  the  principles  they  believe 
to  be  right,  independently  of  those  by  whom  their  measures  may  be 
opposed  (cheers).  I  ask  him  if  he  himself  thinks  that  he  is  not 
liable  to  censure  if,  while  acting  upon  principles  which  he  believes 
to  be  right,  he  will  at  least  not  allow  others  to  pursue  the  same 
course  without  bestowing  upon  them  those  opprobrious  epithets  he 
has  applied  to  them  ?  (hear,  hear).  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
told  us  that  we  were  unstable  in  mind  (cheers  from  the  Protec- 
tionists). He  says  that  we  are  infirm  of  purpose,  and  calls  us 
political  tergiversators  (cheers  from  the  same  quarter).  My  Right 
Hon.  Friend  told  us  that  we  were  "  Cabinet  jugglers,"  and  made  use 
of  an  observation  which  was  not  very  kind,  courteous,  or  just ;  and 
one  which  I  regret  the  more,  as  it  affects  the  character  and  reputa- 
tion of  my  Right  Hon.  Friends,  rather  than  that  it  is  applicable  to 
any  part  I  have  had  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Government.  The 
House  has  had  laid  before  them  distinctly  the  whole  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Gt>vemment  in  their  resignation  of  office  and  their 
return  to  it ;  and  I  believe,  with  the  exception  of  my  Right  Hon. 
Friend,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  House  who  would  believe  there 
was  any  but  the  utmost  openness  and  sincerity  in  those  transactions 
(cries  of  **  oh  I  oh  !"  and  laughter  below  the  gangway).  There  was 
ho  deception,  no  political  jugglery,  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
imputes  to  us,  as  the  facts  prove  (hear,  hear).  My  only  regret  is, 
that  the  public  at  large,  viewing  the  opinion  of  my  Right  Hon. 
Friend  as  that  of  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  judgment  upon  a 
careful  consideration  of  evidence,  might  be  misled  by  his  departure 
from  that  candour  and  coolness  in  forming  a  conclusion  which  I  be- 
lieve he  is  accustomed  to  display,  and  which  certainly  is  most  be- 
coming in  one  filling  his  high  judicial  office  (hear,  hear).  I  may  be 
called  a  political  tergiversator  (derisive  cheers).  But,  Sir,  I  was 
afraid  to  maintain  party  connexions  in  opposition  to  the  public 
interest  (hear,  hear).  I  was  afraid  to  risk  the  subsistence  of  a  nation 
in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  a  party  (cheers).  If  that  was 
cowardice,  I  am  guilty  of  that  cowardice,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
avow  it  (cheers  and  counter-cheers).  If  I  am  a  political  tergiver- 
sator, it  is  in  this  way :  I  may  have  turned  my  back  upon  my  political 
friends,  but  it  was  only  to  protect  them  from  the  conscquenct  b  of 
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their  want  of  foresight  (cries  of  ^  oh,  oh  !**  and  renewed  laughter 
below  the  gangway).  Seeing  what  there  was  n-head,  a  famine  in 
Ireland,  and  fearing  the  effect  of  the  reaction  upon  the  interests  of 
this  country,  I  was  not  ashamed  to  turn  a  bold  front  to  the  threaten- 
ing dangers,  though  in  doing  so  I  may  have  turned  my  back  on  some 
of  those  with  whom  I  was  before  associated  (cheers).  I  tell  my 
Hon.  Friends,  that  though  I  painfully  feel  the  loss  of  their  good 
opinion  upon  matters  connected  with  politics, — I  shall  ever  remember 
with  satisfaction  the  period  and  periods  when  we  were  formerly  con- 
nected ;  and  I  trust  that  when  their  judgment  shall  have  had  time 
to  cool  (interruptive  laughter  and  cries  of  "  Oh  !  oh  !") — when  they 
shall  see  the  dangers  with  which  this  country  is  threatened,  not 
merely  in  prospect,  but  in  real  operation, — when  they  shall  be  aware 
of  the  necessity  that  existed  of  making  provision  for  those  dangers 
by  the  alteration  of  the  laws  affecting  the  supply  of  food,  I  know 
enough  of  them  to  believe  that,  however  inconsistent  it  may  appear 
to  them  now  to  change  their  opinions  upon  a  public  measure,  there 
is  not  one  of  them  who  will  not  then  aidmit  that  he  was  wrong  in 
condeuining  this  measure,  which  bas  been  proposed  by  her  Majesty^s 
Government  with  the  full  belief  that  it  is  calculated  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  (cheers). 

Ma.  Ferrand,  who  was  met  with  cries  of  *'  hear,  hear,"  from  the 
Protection  benches,  said,  I  believe,  Sir,  I  am  now  perfectly  in  order 
in  alluding  to  those  petitions  which  were  presented  a  few  nights  ago 
by  the  Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
(Lord  Morpeth).  Hon.  Gentlemen  will  remember  that,  in  the  year 
1843, 1  produced  evidence  before  this  House  that  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  had  purchased  signatures  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
at  1*.  a  hundred  (laughter,  and  cries  of  "  hear,  hear"}.  I  was  well 
aware  when  the  Noble  Lord  presented  those  petitions,  that  though 
he  might  believe  that  the  signatures  to  them  were  genuine,  and  the 
unbiassed  acts  of  the  parties  who  had  attached  their  names,  such  was 
not  the  fact ;  and  I  am  here  prepared  to  prove  before  a  committee 
of  this  House,  if  my  statement  is  denied,  that  the  working  people 
are  compelled  by  the  master  manufacturers,  who  support  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League,  to  attach  their  signatures  to  these  petitions,  how- 
ever strongly  they  may  be  opposed  to  them  in  principle  (*'hear,  hear," 
from  the  Protection  benches).  If  those  men  dare  refuse  to  attach 
their  signatures  to  such  petitions,  they  know  perfectly  well  that  they 
sacrifice  their  daily  bread  (hear,  hear).  I  am  indebted  to  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  for  having,  several  years  ago,  ex- 
posed in  this  House  the  odious  intimidation  and  oppression  which  was 
practised  upon  the  working  men  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  if 
they  dared  to  disobey  their  masters.  He  said  in  this  House,  that 
*'  it  was  a  regulation  entered  into  by  the  masters  of  Scotland  that  no 
person  who  quitted  one  factory  should  be  employed  in  another ;  and 
that  object  was  effected  by  the  masters  sending  round  to  each 
other  lists  of  the  men  who  from  any  cause  whatever  had  quitted  their 
employment,  so  that  no  man  who  happened  to  differ  with  his  master 
could  succeed  in  obtaining  employment  elsewhere.  "  Was  not  this," 
said  the  Hon,  Gentleman,  "  an  odious  combination  ?*'  (hear.)  That 
combination  has  been  introduced  into  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
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Yorkshire  and  Lancashire ;  and  I  again  repeat  that  no  working  man 
who  is  employed  hj  an  Anti-Corn  Law  League  manufacturer  dare 
refuse  to  attach  his  signature  to  any  petition  that  may  be  presented 
to  him.  But  I  have  seen  several  petitions  lor  the  Repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  presented  to  this  House  by  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
and  among  others,  one  by  the  Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city 
of  London.  I  will  ask  those  Hon.  Gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  Noble 
Lord,  whether  they  conscientiously  believe  that  the  signatures  to 
those  petitions  are  genuine  ?  I  have  never  heard  those  petitions 
alluded  to  during  this  debate.  If  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  pre- 
sented  them  had  believed  the  signatures  to  them  were  genuine,  they 
would  surely  have  pointed  to  them  as  an  evidence  of  public  opinion 
upon  this  question.  I  remember  the  Noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
the  city  of  London  rising  in  his  place,  and  asking  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  after  he  had  been  placed  in  power  backed  by 
a  majority  of  91  in  this  House,  how  he  intended  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  this  great  country.  The  Right  Hon  Baronet  replied,  "  I 
am  asked  by  the  Noble  Lord  how  I  intend  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
this  nation."  Then  turning  round  to  the  men  who  had  placed 
him  in  power,  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  said,  '*  I  will  walk 
in  the  direct  path,  and  in  the  light  of  the  British  Constitution" 
(cheers  from  the  Protectionists).  I  believe  it  is  in  unison  with 
the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  that  when  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  occurs,  and  a  general  election  takes  place,  the  candi- 
dates for  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  should  appear  before  them,  and 
honestly  and  openly  explain,  without  reserve,  their  political  princi- 
ples (hear,  hear).  Not  only  are  they  compelled  to  do  this,  but  they 
have  to  undergo  a  most  searching  examination  *,  and  the  electors  do 
not  decide  for  whom  they  will  vote  or  in  whom  they  will  place  con- 
fidence till  they  have  duly  weighed  the  political  principles  of  the 
candidates  who  may  appear  before  them.  When  the  last  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  I  believe  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  declared  in  her 
speech  that  she  was  anxious  to  take  the  sense  of  the  nation  upon 
those  great  questions  which  then  agitated  the  public  mind  (hear, 
hear).  When  I  stood  upon  the  hustings  at  Leeds  by  the  side  of  the 
Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Lord  Morpeth),  by 
the  side  of  my  Hon.  Friend  also  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr. 
E.  Denison),  and  by  the  side  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  the  borough 
of  Leeds  (Mr.  W.  Beckett),  I  heard  this  language  uttered  by  the 
Noble  Lord.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1841,  the  Noble  Lord  (Lord 
Morpeth)  said — ^  The  cause  wh^ch  I  conceive  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
great  struggle  which  I  am  about  to  commence  is  a  war  against  mono- 
polists, and  it  is  not  before  such  an  assembly  as  this,  or  in  the  Cloth 
Hall,  at  Leeds,  that  I  can  despair  of  triumph."  Now,  that  I  call  a 
fair  and  manly  way  of  laying  down  the  principles  of  Free  Trade, 
Mr.  S.  Wortley  (the  present  Lord  Wharncliffe),  to  show  his  purpose 
of  standing  by  the  Corn  Laws,  quoted  the  remark  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne in  the  House  of  Lords — "  When  I  hear  my  Noble  Friend 
(Earl  Fitzwilliam)  speak  of  leaving  the  agriculture  of  this  coun. 
try  wholly  without  Protection,  I  declare  before  God  I  think  it  the 
wildest  and  maddest  scheme  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  !" 
I  am  glad  to  see  the  Right  Hon,  Baronet,  the  Secretary  of  State  fot 
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the  Home  Department,  in  his  place.  He  went  before  his  constitu- 
ents when  he  accepted  office,  and  how  stands  he  pledged  to  the 
electors  of  Dorchester  ?  I  have  read  the  speech  which  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  delivered  to  his  constituents  on  that  occasion,  and  was 
delighted  with  its  talent  and  ability;  and  I  think  the  best  thing  the 
Protectionists  could  do  would  be  to  print  it  in  a  cheap  form  and  cir- 
culate it  through  the  country,  as  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
used  to  do  with  his  speeches  when  in  opposition  to  the  Whigs 
(laughter).  I  was  then  one  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Conservative 
party,  and  I  used  to  receive  large  packages  of  Sir  R.  Peers  speeches 
on  the  Corn  Laws,  which  were  sold  at  one  penny  each  (laughter). 
Who  sent  them  to  me  I  never  found  out,  but  I  suspect  that  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  heard  that  I  was  a  warm  and  earnest  sup- 
porter of  his  principles,  and  therefore  favoured  me  with  packages  of 
his  speeches,  carriage  paid,  which  I  circulated  among  the  people  in 
my  neighbourhood,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  they  made  many  proselytes 
and  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  return  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wort  ley  as  a 
Protectionist  (hear,  hear).  But  to  return  to  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ;  he  said—  **  A  fHend 
of  mine  said,  And  what  about  the  Com  Laws  ?^*  I  said — ^  I  would 
not  avoid  that  subject ;  nor  will  L  I  conceive  the  true  principle  to 
be,  that  a  protective  duty  should  be  substituted  for  absolute  prohibi- 
tion ;  and  I  think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  should  be  the  smallest 
amount  which,  on  a  careful  revision,  would  give  to  native  industry 
fair  play  in  its  competition  with  foreign  countries,  the  circumstances 
attending  our  relation  to  those  countries  being  duly  considered/  ^* 
Then  he  went  on  to  quote  what  poor  Lord  Melbourne  said 
on  the  Com  Laws.  What  did  Lord  Melbourne  say  in  the  House  of 
Lords  when  the  proposal  to  alter  the  Corn  Laws  was  mooted  in  that 
House  ?  He  declared — ^^^That  it  would  be  absolute  madness  in  any 
one  to  make  such  a  proposition.^*  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  then 
proceeded  to  say — ''''  I  never  have  and  never  will  shrink  from  public 
opinion."  Then  why  don't  he  go  down  to  his  constituents  ?  (cheers). 
I  am  delighted  to  see  the  Noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  in  his  place. 
The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  thus  spoke  of  the  Noble  Lord  and  his 
party — "  The  late  Government  is  fallen  to  rise  no  more.  The  question 
now  at  issue  is  this— shall  the  Conservative  or  Democratic  principle 
prevail  ?  Shall  Messrs.  Roebuck,  Warburton,  OXiJonnell,  and  Bow- 
ring  sway  the  destinies  of  this  great  empire,  or  shall  Sir  R.  Peel 
continue  Prime  Minister  ?"  (laughter).  Let  me  ask  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  who  have  been  his  supporters  of  late  ?  (loud  cheers). 
Where  has  been  the  "  democratic  Roebuck  ?"  Where  has  been  the 
"  democratic  Warburton  ?"  Where  has  been  the  **  democratic 
O'Connell,"  who  was  only  a  short  time  ago  a  **  convicted  conspi- 
rator  ?"  (applause).  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  continued  his  address 
to  his  constituents  as  follows : — "  My  opinion  is,  that  a  further  preva- 
lence of  the  democratic  principle  would  prove  most  destructive  to 
the  institutions  and  great  interests  of  the  country.  Should  that  un- 
fortunate day  ever  dawn  upon  the  political  horizon  when  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy  will  be  paramount,  degraded  indeed  will  be  our 
fate,— 

"  *  The  day  when  thou  imperial  Troj  must  bend, 
"And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end.' " 
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But  I  will  add,— 

"  •  May  I  be  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 
**  Pressed  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay.' " 

[The  mock-heroic  tone  in  which  the  Hon.  Member  read  this  extract 
threw  the  House  into  convulsions  of  laughter.]  After  this  poetical 
fervour,  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  concluded  his  speech  thus, — "  It 
now  only  remains  for  you  to  decide  whether  I  shall  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  your  representative.  The  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  then  sat  down  amidst  most  vehement  and  long- continued 
shouts  of  applause.  As  no  other  candidate  presented  himself.  Sir 
J.  Graham  was  pronounced  duly  elected,  and  was  afterwards  chaired 
through  the  town,  with  the  usual  honours.*^  Mr.  Ferrand  concluded  a 
long  and  powerful  appeal  in  favour  of  Protection  to  native  industry. 

Dr.  Bo  wring  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  to  this  day 
(Wednesday). 

Ma.  M.  Miles  begged  upon  that  to  move  an  amendment,  that  the 
debate  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  evening.  He  did  not  think  that  it 
would  make  the  slightest  eventual  difference,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  business  for  which,  as  he  understood,  Wednesdays  had  been 
set  apart,  should  not  be  interfered  with.  If  his  wish  had  been  con- 
sulted, a  division  would  long  since  have  been  come  to ;  but  on  a 
question  of  such  importance,  one,  as  all  agitating  the  country,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  it  would  have  been  impracticable,  and,  per- 
haps inadvisable,  to  close  the  debate  before  this  week.  It  had 
certainly  already  been  sufficiently  discussed,  as  far  as  that  side  of 
the  House  was  concerned  ;  and  there  would  therefore  be  no  objec 
tion  to  an  adjournment  to  Thursday.  He  sincerely  hoped  the  dis- 
cussion would  not  be  continued  over  Friday  night  (hear).  The 
Bight  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  that  day  presented  a  petition 
from  Liverpool,  containing  a  prayer  to  that  effect,  from  merchants 
engaged  in  the  American  trade,  and  also  representing  the  great  im- 
pediments which  the  delay  in  a  settlement  presented  to  mercantile 
business  (hear,  hear).  That  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  general  feel- 
ing on  the  subject ;  and  the  sooner  a  settlement  was  effected  the 
better  for  Ireland  (hear).  If,  in  reference  to  that  country,  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  introduced  a  short  bill,  the  object  of  which 
should  be  to  give  an  immediate  supply  of  food,  his  (Mr.  Miles')  con- 
sent should  be  cheerfully  given  to  its  passing  (cheers).  If  famine, 
while  the  debate  was  going  on,  did  come  on  the  Irish  people,  and  if 
the  price  of  provisions  did  rise,  upon  the  Right  Hon.  Bart,  would 
rest  all  the  responsibility  (hear). 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  understood  to  assent  to  the  adjournment  to 
Thursday. 

The  debate  was  then  adjourned  to  Thursday. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  26. 

The  adjourned  debate  was  resumed  by 

Mr.  D.  Ross,  who  commenced  by  referring  to  the  speech  of  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  (Mr.  Ferrand).  If  that  Hon. 
Member  had  addressed  himself  to  the  question,  he  (Mr.  Ross)  would 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  answer  him  ;  but  he  did  not  feel  himself 
called  on  to  follow  the  Hon.  Member  into  the  subject  of  the  West 
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Riding  election,  nor  to  defend  the  manufacturers,  nor  to  prove  that 
the  Hon.  Member  for  Stockport  bad  never  sold  milk  to  his  work- 
men (hear,  hear).  The  Hon.  Member  had  declared  that  the 
labouring  classes  felt  that  thej  would  be  injured  by  this  measure ; 
but  he  had  failed  to  prove  it.  The  Hon.  Member  for  Northampton- 
shire, in  his  speech, — ^which,  had  it  been  as  cogent  in  reasoning  as  it 
undoubtedly  was  beautiful  in  diction,  would  have  deserved  the  cheers 
it  received, — had  argued  that  labour  was  entitled  to  legislative  pro- 
tection. Was  the  Hon.  Member  prepared  to  follow  his  argument  to 
its  legitimate  conclusion  ?  Was  he  prepared  to  make  it  penal  in  any 
one  to  interfere  with  the  labour  of  the  workman  ?  The  whole  speech 
of  the  Hon.  Member  appeared  to  him  to  be  filled  with  similar  falla- 
cies— propositions  of  which  his  own  understanding  must  have  disap- 
proved. The  principles  of  Free  Trade  were  by  no  means  new  to 
the  Legislature.  Two  hundred  years  ago  they  were  announced  and 
defended  by  Pym  and  by  other  distinguished  Parliamentarians  of 
that  day.  He  denied  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  depended 
on  the  preponderance  of  agriculture.  On  the  contrary,  he  held  that 
agriculture  and  manufactures  were  mutually  dependent  on  each 
other  for  their  prosperity.  In  Ireland  a  regular  rise  and  fall  of  each, 
as  compared  with  the  other,  was  observable  ;  and  on  this  fact  he  con- 
fessed were  based  many  of  his  hopes  for  the  successful  working  of 
this  measure.  In  Scotland  the  same  results  were  to  be  seen.  In 
Roxburghshire,  and  also  in  the  Lothians,  increased  demand  had  led 
to  a  keen  competition  for  land,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  land- 
holder, and  he  hoped  to  see  the  same  effect  produced  on  a  lai^r 
scale  by  this  measure  in  the  competition  between  the  home-grower 
and  the  foreigner.  A  stimulus  was  necessary  to  both  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  production.  Without  some  such  stimulus  the  natives 
of  Great  Britain  would  be  as  inert  as  South  Sea  Islanders  *,  and  he 
would  take  on  himself  to  say  that  there  could  have  been  no  good 
farming  in  the  golden  age  (a  laugh).  The  advantage  of  relaxation 
of  duties  had  already  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  flax  trade  in 
Ireland,  and  this  he  conceived  to  be  a  good  answer  to  the  alarms  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Recorder.  The  reduction  of  duties  had  not  only 
increased  production,  but  had  also  increased  the  price  of  home-grown 
flax.  £1,800,000  yearly  was  paid  in  wages  in  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture, £5,000,000  of  capital  was  employed,  and  500,000  people 
drew  their  subsistence  from  the  cultivation  of  flax.  Great  advantages 
would  result  to  Ireland  from  extending  the  cultivation  of  flax. 
Butter  was  another  article  of  produce  which  deserved  attention. 
Every  week  6,000  barrels  of  Dutch  butter  were  brought  here  ;  but 
were  Carlow,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick  less  fertile  than  Holland  ? 
Then  much  might  be  done  to  improve  agriculture  ;  from  the  appli- 
cation of  guano,  in  one  instance,  he  had  got  16  tons  of  potatoes  per 
acre,  on  which  he  made  upwards  of  £16.  Under  the  Ministerial 
measure  the  farmers  would  be  able  to  purchase  various  articles  more 
cheaply,  while,  with  the  exception  of  corn,  their  produce  would  sell 
at  a  dearer  rate. 

Mr.  B.  Denison  said,  that  when  he  had  the  honour  of  seconding 
the  address,  he  did  expect,  from  what  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  com- 
municated, that  measures  would  be  brought  forward  of  the  same 
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character  and  description  with  those  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  had  pro* 
pounded  to  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  three  or  four 
years,  and  which  he  (Mr.  Denison  considered  so  successful.  He 
certainly  thought  a  discussion  would  take  place  on  the  subject  of  the 
Com  Laws ;  but  he  frankly  owned  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  would  propose  the  total  abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  even  with  a  sliding  scale  which  was  to  last  for 
three  years,  accompanied  also  with  compensatory  provisions;  and  he 
begged  to  say  that  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  in  so  doing  hnd  com- 
mitted a  great  mistake,  which  many  people  would  regret,  if  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  did  not  live  to  regret  it  himself.  Though  he 
(Mr.  Denison)  would  oppose  the  measure,  he  wished  it  might,  if 
carried,  be  successful  in  promoting  the  public  advantage  in  the  way 
which  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  anticipated.  Unless  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  had  a  strong  conviction  that  the  measure  was  called  for, 
and  felt  himself  compelled  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  to  propose  it 
under  such  circumstances,  and  at  such  a  time,  be  never  would  have 
ventured  to  do  so.  It  was  as  much  the  business  of  Government  and 
of  Parliament  as  it  was  of  a  private  individual  to  exert  themselves  as 
far  as  possible  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  around  them,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  abundance  of  food.  He  had  supported  the  Corn 
Laws  on  that  principle  only.  He  had  never  advocated  the  Corn 
Laws  on  the  ground  that  they  were  for  the  advantage  of  the  land- 
lords. He  had  not  advocated  them  solely,  though  he  had  par- 
tially, for  the  sake  of  the  tenantry,  who  were  the  hard-working 
men.  But  he  held  that  great  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  state  and  wants  of  the  working  classes  ;  and  if  Honourable 
Gentlemen  could  convince  him  that  the  health,  comfort,  and 
happiness  of  the  people  would  be  promoted  by  the  removal  of 
Protection,  then  he  should  be  in  favour  of  the  measure.  But 
till  he  was  so  convinced,  he  must  remain  of  his  original  opinion,  that 
the  Com  Laws  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  (cheers). 
What  had  been  the  state  of  matters  for  the  last  few  years  ?  The 
price  of  com  had  fallen  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  At  the  present  time 
there  was  not  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  fed  by  foreign 
wheat  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  In  regard  to 
pauperism,  the  money  raised  to  meet  it  had  within  the  last  century 
gradually  decreased.  The  country  was  raising  less  money  in  1841 
than  it  raised  in  1810  (hear,  hear)  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it 
had  been  under  the  operation  of  those  laws.  Between  1791  and 
1800,  the  average  annual  importation  of  foreign  corn  was- 470.000 
quarters ;  between  1801  and  1810,  555,000  quarters ;  between 
1811  and  1820,  429,000  quarters;  between  1821  and  1830, 
534,000  quarters ;  between  1831  and  1840,  980,000  quarters ; 
and  for  the  last  five  years,  from  1841  to  1845,  the  average 
annual  importation  was  1,500,000  quarters  each  year.  But 
during  many  of  those  years  to  which  this  statement  in  de- 
cennial periods  referred,  the  harvest  at  home  was  so  abundant 
that  there  was  no  importation.  In  the  last  two  years  the  impor 
tation  of  foreign  com  entered  for  home  consumption  was  compara- 
tively small;  in  1845  it  amounted  to  136,000  quarters.  And  yet  it 
was  said  the  Com  Laws  must  be  taken  ofi^,  that  the  population  might 
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be  supplied  with  food.  If  ever  there  was  an  interest  hard  driven, 
hard  spurred,  it  was  the  agricultural  interest.  The  protective  duties 
had  undergone  a  succession  of  changes.  Yet  improvement  in  agricul-  , 
ture  had  been  going  on  at  the  same  rate  as  the  population  (hear,  i 
hear).  He  understood  that  cheer,  but  he  had  no  reason  to  think 
that  agriculture  would  not  continue  to  improve  ;  he  would  give  hl$ 
Honourable  Friends  on  the  Treasury  bench  all  the  advantam 
of  the  admission  that  the  science  of  agriculture  was  in  its  infa^to- 
(hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  But  in  the  mean  time  let  them  beh^to 
frankly  and  fairly  with  the  agricultural  interest;  they  ought  W 
have  given  them  at  least  some  time  under  the  bill  of  1842.  1% 
could  not  accept  the  invitation  to  vote  for  the  total  abolition  d) 
the  Com  Laws.  It  was  taking  them  by  surprise,  and  placing  some 
300  gentlemen  who  were  most  anxious  to  support  the  Government, 
in  the  awkward  position  of  voting  against  their  Leaders,  against 
their  consciences,  or  against  their  constituents  (hear,  hear).  He 
must  take  one  course,  and  he  preferred  voting  against  the  Govern- 
ment that  had  brought  forward  the  proposition  (hear,  hear).  In  1841 
he  was  pressed  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  West  Riding,  in  order 
to  prevent  two  of,  he  might  say,  the  most  popular  men  in  the  king- 
dom from  being  returned—  Lord  Milton  and  Lord  Morpeth ;  the 
electors  returned  him  in  the  belief  that  he  would  maintain  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  he  felt  as  much  compelled  to  keep  his  word  as  if  it  had 
been  his  bond  ;  nay,  more,  for  he  might  break  his  bond — his  word 
he  would  not  break  (cheers).  The  Hon.  Member  for  Halifax  and 
others  had  laughed  at  the  idea  of  two  Conservatives  being  returned 
for  the  West  Riding  at  that  election  ;  with  an  appeal  of  cheap  com, 
cheap  sugar,  he  asked,  what  chance  had  they  ?  (laughter.)  How- 
ever, he  (Mr;  B.  Denison)  told  the  Hon.  Gentleman  to  take  care,  or 
they  should  thrash  both  the  Free  Trade  candidates  ;  and  so  it  came 
off  (laughter).  Then,  without  a  single  reason  assigned  for  the  sudden 
change,  even  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  himself,  how  could  he 
justify  himself  for  voting,  in  1846,  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Com 
Laws  P  How  could  he  justify  himself  in  doing  so,  having,  on  those 
grounds,  opposed  the  Noble  Lord  (Morpeth)  who  was  now  his  Col- 
league ?  (hear,  hear).  If  he  had  changed  his  mind  he  should  have 
felt  bound  in  honour  to  have  resigned  his  seat ;  he  could  not  content 
himself  with  merely  saying,  **  I  have  changed  my  mind,  and  that 
disposes  of  all  the  speeches  on  the  subject'*  (cheers  and  laughter). 
He  intended  to  stand  by  all  the  speeches  he  had  ever  made,  and  not 
having  changed  his  mind  he  could  not  vote  for  this  proposition.  He 
regretted  his  Noble  Colleague  (Lord  Morpeth)  was  not  in  his  place, 
as  there  was  another  point  to  which  he  wished  to  allude  ;  the  Noble 
Lord  seemed  to  fancy  that  his  not  bein^;  opposed  at  the  late  election 
was  a  sign  of  a  great  change  of  feeling  in  that  constituency  ;  let  him 
not  deceive  himself  too  much  on  that  point ;  various  circumstances 
had  induced  them,  he  might  say,  not  to  offer  any  opposition  ;  what 
those  circumstances  were  he  need  not  state ;  but  had  it  been  a 
general  election,  with  the  proposition  of  the  Government  made 
known,  the  Noble  Lord  would  have  had  to  look  very  sharp  about  him 
indeed  ;  and  he  could  tell  him  this,  that  when  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed, a  great  number  of  gentlemen  of  considerable  influence  and 
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property  said  they  had  worked  night  and  day  in  1841  against  Mr. 
Wortley  and  himself,  but  that  now  he  (Mr.  B,  Denison)  waswelcome 
to  use  their  purses  and  their  services  (hear).  He  thought  it  only 
fair  to  the  Noble  Lord  to  advertise  him  of  this,  that  he  might  not 
wrap  himself  up  in  the  idea  that  supporting  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  would  carry  him  over  the  course  at  the  next  election.  He  had 
stated  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  oppose  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  he  had  promised  to  stand  by  the  Corn  Laws,  he  had  not 
changed  his  mind,  and  if  he  had  he  would  have  given  to  the  free- 
holders who  elected  him  the  opportunity  of  saying,  they  took  him  on 
his  word  of  honour,  he  had  changed  his  opinion,  and  they  were 
deceived  (cheers). 

Mr.  Brotherton  said,  the  Hon.  Member  who  had  last  spoken 
seemed  to  think  it  derogatory  in  a  man  to  change  his  mind.  Now,  he 
had  read  in  a  book  remarkable  for  its  wisdom,  that  "  a  wise  man 
doubteth  oft  and  changeth  oft;^'  but  that  a  man  of  a  different  de- 
scription "continueth  in  his  perversity"  (hear,  hear).  The  Hon. 
Member  said  his  only  motive  for  supporting  the  Com  Laws  was  be- 
cause he  thought  them  beneficial  to  the  working-classes,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  the  tenant-farmer,  not  that  they  were  beneficial  to 
the  landlord.  He  had  also  adduced  certain  figures  to  prove  that 
they  must  be  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large,  because 
fewer  persons  were  now  fed  on  foreign  com  than  at  the  time  the 
Corn  Laws  were  enacted.  He  was  at  issue  with  the  Hon.  Member 
upon  that  point.  If  he  examined  the  returns  made  to  that  House, 
he  would  find  that  from  1815  to  1821,  1  in  30  of  the  population  was 
fed  with  foreign  corn;  on  the  average  of  the  ten  years  fVom  1821  to 
1831,  it  was  1  in  22;  and  in  the  ten  years  from  1831  to  1841,  1  in 
16| ;  and  if  they  took  the  quantity  imported  for  the  last  eight  years, 
they  would  find  that  1  in  10  of  the  population  was  fed  with  foreign 
corn.  He  believed  that  many  did  honestly  support  the  Corn  Laws, 
believing  they  were  a  benefit  to  agriculture,  that  they  were  not 
enacted  merely  to  keep  up  rents,  (though  Lord  Liverpool  said  they 
were),  but  that  their  object  was  to  encourage  agriculture,  so  that  the 
supply  should  always  be  sufficient  for  the  population.  Now,  the 
question  was,  had  they  answered  that  object  ?  More  people  were 
fed  with  foreign  corn  now  than  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  enacted, 
and  this  feet  disposed  of  that  argument.  Again — let  Hon.  Gentle^ 
men  consider  whether  there  were  not  reasons  that  compelled  the 
Government  to  change  its  opinion.  There  were  4,000,000  of  people 
in  Ireland  living  on  potatoes;  the  Prime  Minister  had  stated  his 
belief  that  they  were  on  the  brink  of  a  famine  in  that  country,  and 
he  was  surprised  that  under  such  circumstances  Hon.  Gentlemen 
could  resist  the  propositions  of  the  Govemment.  They  had  been 
made  familiar  recently  with  the  speeches  of  farmers  and  the  speeches 
of  labourers  ;  and  they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  rhetoric  of  country  gentlemen.  The  effusions  of 
the  latter  said — "  The  land  is  our  own,  and  we  have  a  right  to  do 
what  we  like  with  our  own  ;  we  have  a  territorial  constitution — ergo 
we  have  a  right  to  govern  you ;  we  have  fed  and  employed  you,  they 
are  worse  off  in  Russia  and  Poland,  and  so  what  do  you  complain 
of  ?"    In  conformity  with  such  political  principles  haid  been  their 
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political  conduct,  and  it  was  eTidcnt  om  he  had  hitherto  gifen  a  cor- 
unfortunately  the  object  gained,  wns  to    .^, 

the  expense  of  incalculable  injury  to  the  -^  the  misfortune  to  differ 
He  regretted  that  an  immediate  in  place  of  t^i  hv  the  Hon.  Member 
Com  Laws  had  not  been  decided  upon,  but  as  it  wtu,,  ^  <v>rft.  nece»ut*-" 
proposition  of  the  Government  deserved  and  demanded  the  approval 
of  the  country.     It  would  be  followed,  if  adopted,  by  universal  bene- 
fits  universally  felt,  by  increased  emploj-ment,  by  diminution   in 
poverty  and  crime ;  and,  as  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation,  he  should  feel  pleasure  in  voting  in  its  favour  (cheers). 

Mr.  R.  a.  Curistophfr  would  not  take  that  narrow  view  of  the 
question  which  limited  it  as  it  was  likely  to. affect  the  one  interest  of 
agriculture ;  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  whole,  taking  also  into  consider, 
ation  the  accompaniment  of  compensation  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  because,  as  a  whole,  he  believed  it  was  calculated  in  its 
operation  to  injure,  if  not  utterly  destroy,  every  great  interest,  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing,  and  commercial,  in  the  country,  he  was 
prepared,  in  consistency  with  all  the  opinions  he  had  on  former 
occasions  professed,  to  resist  its  adoption,  and  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Hon.  Member  for  the  city  of  Bristol.  The  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  last  spoken  had  charged  the  representatives  of  the 
agricultural  districts  with  mystification  ;  but  that  was  a  charge  which, 
with  far  more  justice,  might  be  retorted  upon  those  who  in  an  Utopian 
and  visionary  spirit,  sought  to  influence  the  commercial  policy  of 
England  towards  the  bringing  about  of  rules  and  regulations  which 
in  the  present  state  of  society  were  impracticable  and  impossible 
(hear).  The  Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South  Lancashire  (Lord 
F.  Egerton),  who  while  dealing  with  the  dryness  of  political  econo- 
my, did  not  forget  to  give  it  the  grace  of  a  classic  dress,  had  declared 
that  agriculture  and  manufactures  should  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing ;  that  the  interests  of  the  two  were  identical  ;  that  they  were 
both  manufactures  and  both  machines  constructed  according  to  and 
governed  by  the  same  laws.  That  the  latter  was  a  machine,  in  one 
sense,  would  not  be  denied ;  but  it  was  a  stubborn  machine,  and  one, 
as  some  Right  Hon.  Gentlemen  had  found  to  their  cost,  rather  an 
unmanageable  one  (laughter).  The  manufacturer  of  corn  had  ano- 
ther difficulty  to  contend  with ;  he  had  to  carry  on  an  unequal  com- 
petition with  other  countries,  and  could  not  regulate  the  supply 
according  to  the  demand.  The'se  were  some  of  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties which  the  agriculturist  had  to  contend  with.  The  principle  of 
Protection  was  still  continued,  upon  the  same  ground,  to  our  colo- 
nists ;  differential  duties  were  continued,  and  no  attempt  had  been 
made  in  that  House  to  alter  any  of  those  differential  duties.  Colo- 
nial sugar  was  protected ;  he  had  seen  in  France,  near  Paris,  large 
quantities  of  beetroot  grown  for  making  sugar,  and  in  the  county  he 
(Mr.  Christopher)  represented,  soil  of  the  best  quality  could  be  em- 
ployed more  profitably  than  in  France  in  cultivating  beetroot  for 
the  same  purpose.  With  respect  to  the  compensations  offered,  he 
regretted  that  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  should  have  used  that  expres. 
sion,  because,  if  the  measure  was  a  right  one  of  itself,  it  ought  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  various  interests,  and  he  repudiated  at  once  the 
principle  of  compensation  (hear,  hear).     His  Right  Hon.  Friend 
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.€50,000,000  ;  that  two-fiftlm  r\VLOT  had  said  that  no  injury  would 
jmhcmI  upon  foreign  iiniM)*"»'the  shipping  interest,  as  «omo  npprt- 
history  of  our  niunufui-io  corn  would  come  from  foreign  countries, 
gotten  that  tlio  8t»^'oo  employed  in  bringing  it,  which  would  bene- 
jjV"/vn.rh  "j'^wig  interest.  I^ut  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  he  said  that 
he  did  not  see  how  the  agricultural  interest  could  be  injured,  for  he 
did  not  know  where  all  tlie  foreign  corn  was  to  come  from  Thear). 
Why,  if  the  shipping  interest  was  to  he  benefited  by  the  large  impor- 
tation of  foreign  corn,  how  could  he  argue  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terest would  not  bo  injured?  (hoar,  hear).  With  respect  to  the  rela- 
tive prices  of  foreign  and  ])ritish  corn,  he  would  read  a  comparison 
of  the  average  prices  of  wheat  in  Kngland  and  at  Dantzic : — 


Kngland. 

■  "  ~~  "    ■■"" 

a.     (L 

18»G 

48     () 

I8;i7 

.5.)  10 

18:)8 

(>4     0 

I8:i9 

70     0 

Dantzic 

8,     d. 
*28     7 
29     0 
49     0 

5:^    0 

1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 

England. 

«.  d. 

6G  0 

()1  0 

67  0 

50  0 


Dantzic. 

a.  (L 

52  0 

52  0 

53  0 
39  0 


He  had  no  account  for  1844  ;  but  for  eleven  months  of  1845  the 
average  price  of  wheat  in  England  was  50«.  \0d. ;  and  in  1844,  he 
had  the  authority  of  an  eminent  com  merchant  (Mr.  Saunders),  that 
ho  had  bought  a  very  large  quantity  of  wheat  f^om  the  Baltic,  and 
of  excellent  quality,  at  2G«.  (w/.,  when  the  average  price  in  England 
was  50*.  lOrf.  (hear,  hear).  The  effect  of  the  measure  would  not  be 
permanently  to  make  broad  cheaper ;  it  might  do  so  at  first,  but  this 
would  not  bo  its  ultimate  effect,  and  meanwhile,  much  land  would 
))e  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Deacon  Hume  thought  that 
arable  land  might  be  changed  temporarily  to  pasture  land,  or  to 
growing  culinary  vegetabloH,  without  injury  ;  but  every  tyro  in  farm- 
ing, the  most  miserable  occupier  of  land,  knew  that,  if  you  broke  up 
land,  converting  arable  into  pasture,  it  took  at  least  25  or  50  years 
to  restore  it  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  when  broke  up.  It 
would,  in  the  first  place,  affect  most  grievously  the  agricultural 
labourers ;  the  second  cla»s  likely  to  suffer  from  it  would  be  the 
small  occupiers  of  land.  He  op])osed  the  proposition,  then,  because 
he  could  not  view  otherwise  than  with  deep  sympathy  the  probable 
sufferings  of  persons  who  formed  such  valuable  portions  of  society, 
and  he  opposed  it  also  because  he  could  not  bear  to  look  the  tran- 
Hition  state  into  which  political  economists  said  the  country  mutt 
sooner  or  later  go  through,  lie  felt  for  the  small  landed  proprietors 
— the  men  of  moderate  estates,  but  of  ancient  families,  whose  races 
had  enjoyed  their  hereditary  possessions  for  centuries,  and  who  de- 
sired to  transmit  unimpaired  to  their  posterity  that  which  they  had 
themselves  derived  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  He  addressed  the 
House  not  on  behalf  of  those  who  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries  and  refine- 
ments of  life,  but  on  behalf  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  he  wished  on 
no  account  to  close  the  observations  which  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
addrcHHing  to  the  House  without  expressing  the  pain  and  regret 
which  it  occaNioned  him  to  differ  iVom  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  at 
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the  head  of  the  Government,  to  whom  he  had  hitherto  gi?eii  a  cor- 
dial and  unqualified  support  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Cardwell  said,  that  although  he  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  yet  it  was  not,  theiTJfwit,  neceagary 
for  him  to  dissent  from  every  one  of  the  positions  which  that  Hon. 
Gentleman  laid  down  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  should  in  a  few  obeerra- 
tions  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  address  to  the  House,  advert  to 
several  of  those  points  in  which  he  agreed  with  gentlemen  who  op- 
posed the  motion,  and  he  should  likewise  express  his  assent  to  some 
of  the  doctrines  on  which  they  seemed  to  lay  the  greatest  weight, 
and  even  to  a  portion  of  the  facts  which  they  occasionally  employed. 
Along  with  the  Hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  he 
admitted  that  agriculture  had  gone  on  improving  with  the  increase  of 
population  in  this  country,  though  every  one  must  acknowledge  that 
the  tendency  of  our  commercial  policy  had  been  to  relax  the  pro- 
tective system.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  agriculture  went  on 
improving,  though  prices  were  now  much  lower  than  they  were  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  had  been  said,  and  he 
fully  agreed  in  the  position,  that  agriculture  had  improved,  and  that 
the  general  welfare  of  the  people  had  advanced  at  the  same  time. 
Nor  did  he  deny  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  varied  with  the 
state  of  the  harvests ;  he  would  not  dispute  the  position  that  they 
did  so  in  a  direct  ratio,  neither  was  he  about  to  dispute  that  the 
people  were  better  supported  than  they  had  been,  but  as  he  never 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  upon  former  occasions  of  addressing  the 
House,  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws,  he  should  now  take  the 
liberty  of  shortly  stating  the  grounds  upon  which  he  gave  to  the  pro- 
position for  their  final  adjustment  his  most  cordial  support  (hear, 
hear).  The  friends  of  the  agricultural  interest,  as  they  were  called, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  stood  forward  in  that  House  as  their  advo- 
cates, would  be  uncandid  if  they  did  not  admit  that  their  great 
strength  lay  in  showing  that  the  protection  for  which  they  so 
strenuously  contended  was  not  a  protection  for  the  benefit  of 
any  particular  interest.  Upon  that  ground,  then,  he  should  meet 
them  ;  and  he  should  be  unworthy  of  addressing  them  from  that 
place  if  he  did  not  admit  with  them  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community  was  and  ought  to  be  the  paramount  consideration  with 
Members  of  that  House.  It  was,  of  course,  full  in  the  recollection 
of  every  one  who  heard  him  that  those  who  stood  forward  as  the 
advocates  of  the  agricultural  interest  did  so  on  the  grounds  that  this 
country  ought  to  render  itself  independent  of  foreign  supplies — for 
the  purpose  also  of  promoting  the  Investment  of  capital  in  domestic 
agriculture— of  insuring  to  the  farmer  remunerating  prices,  and  of 
creating  such  a  Protection  as  would  render  the  rate  of  wages  steady 
and  sufficient  In  the  first  place,  he  would  solicit  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  supposed  independence  of  foreign  supplies,  and  he 
should  begin  by  asking  what  was  the  signification  of  that  phrase  ?  In 
what  manner  was  this  country  to  be  rendered  independent  of  foreign 
supplies  ?  He  could  not  suppose  that  Hon.  Members  had  forgotten 
such  important  facts,  as  that  the  declared  value  of  the  native  manu- 
factures which  England  annually  exported  amounted  to  not  less  than 
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.£50,000,000  ;  tliat  two-fifths  of  our  revenue  arose  from  taxes  im- 
poMcd   uj>on  forei>?n  im])orti!i.      Did    Hon.   Members  recollect  the 
history  of  our  mtinufaoturcfl  ?      They  Hiirely  could  not  have  for- 
gotten that  the  strength    of  our  manufacturing  system  carried  us 
through  one  of  the  most  deadly  wars  in  which  this  country  had  ever 
been  engaged.     England  had  America  and  France  against  her.    For 
cotton  wo  were  dependent  upon  America,  and  for  corn  upon  France. 
We  managed  to  get  both,  and  to  bring  that  tremendous  conflict  to  a 
successful  issue.     In  the  course  of  the  present  discussion  the  House 
had  been  told  that  in  the  year  1842  the  country  experienced  much 
distress.     To  what  was  that  owing  ?     Not  surejy  to  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations.    The  distress  existed,  but  it  could  not  have 
b<»en  owing  to  the  want  of  j>rotectioR,  for  in  those  days  the  country 
lived  under  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws.     There  had  been  a 
falling  off  in  our  foreign  customers  and  our  labourers  were  starving, 
but  no  one  would  say  that  that  had  been  owing  to  Free  Trade.     If 
we  <lepended  upon  foreign  supplies  in  matters  so  important  as  those 
to  which  he  had  alrea<ly  adverted,  and  in  the  supply  of  which  the 
country  had  not  fretjucntly  been  diHai)pointed,  then  he  desired  to 
know  what  reason  was  there  for  any-  apprehension  with  regard  to 
corn  H      Why  should    the    country    be    less  secure  with  regard  to 
<'orn  than  with  regard  to  anything   else  ?      Our    gross  imports  of 
corn  averaged  *2,0()0,()()0  of  (puirters  annually,  which  was  not  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  consumption   of  the  country. 
It  was,  therefore,  little   better  than  a  play  upon  words  to  assert 
that  the  existing  law  rendered  us  independent  of  foreign  supplies. 
It  might  be  very  well  if  they  could  maintain  demand  while  they 
increased  produce ;  but  if  supply  increased  without  the  possibility 
of  augmenting  demand,  the  evil  would  be  evident.     There  would, 
however,  be   a   twofold   benefit   in   adopting  a  course   which   was 
calculated  to  maintain  demand  and  increase  produce  at  the  same 
time.     It  might  bo  said  that  this  was  hypothetical,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  it  he  should  call  into  court  a  most  unex- 
ceptionable witness.     Let  Hon.  Members  only  look  at  the  speech  of 
the  Member  for  Somerset  on  the  present  tariif.     Upon  that  subject 
he  went  into  these  copious  details,  which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to 
handle,  and  so  competent  to  explain.     He  showed  that  wo  were  not 
prosperous  when  wo  were  protected   from  foreign  rivalry  to  the 
extent  of  cent,  per  cent.     He  could  from  the  speech  of  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Somerset,  show  that  in  proportion  as  we  relaxed  Pro. 
tection  we  diminished  the  cost  of  production.     It  was  admitted  that 
the  country  was  more  flourishing  than  it  had  been,  and  one  of  tho 
first  symptoms  of  reviving  trade  in  Manchester  was  a  sudden  demand 
for  inferior  joints  of  meat.     The  Hon.  Member  for  Somerset  had 
toUl  the  House  that  there  had  been  a  deficiency  of  lb',000  sheep  in 
the  weekly  supply  of  London,  yet  the  imports  of  the  whole  year 
did  not  supply  one  weekly  defalcation.     Had  not  the  Government 
measures,  he  would  ask,  diminished  the  cost  of  production  throughout 
the  coiuitry  ?    Another  part  of  the  case  upon  which  great  stress  had 
been  laid  was  the  tendency  which  protection  had  to  secure  a  remu- 
nerating rate  of  wages  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  in  conformity 
with  this  principle  the  utmost  wonder  was  expressed  at  the  reccut 
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alterations  in  the  tariff  with  regard  to  the  article  of  silk ;  and  jet 
of  all  others  there  was  none  to  which  an  expression  of  surprise  was 
more  inappropriate.    No  doubt  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
that  which  was  produced  by  hand-labour  and  that  which  machinery 
yielded,  because  indefinite  supplies  of  manufactured  goods  at  low 
prices  created  markets  which  did  not  previously  exist,  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  peoples  that  were  converted  into  customers, 
the  more  independent  did  England  become  of  any  one  or  two  nations. 
The  market  was  not  merely  extended  in  Germany  or  in  America, 
but  our  manufacturing  rivals  there  continued  their  competition  under 
increasing  disadvantageft— their  production  became  every  day  dearer 
and  dearer,  ours  cheaper  and  cheaper.   To  protect  agriculture,  then, 
would  be  the  continuance  of  increasing  disadvantages — it  would  be 
retrogression,  not  advancement;  while,  by  pursuing  a  different  course, 
England  would  successfully  oppose  free  intercourse  to  hostile  tariffs. 
At  the  present  period  of  the  debate  he  should  not  weary  the  House 
by  going  into  statistical  details,  the  papers  were  before  them,  and 
Hon.  Members  could  judge  for  themselves;  but  he  could  not  help 
reminding  them  how  often  they  had  been  told  that  Russia  could 
send  into  this  country  6,000,000  quarters  of  grain,  for  which  we 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  precious  metals ;  but  Russia  herself 
produced  the  precious  metals,  and  England  did  not — they  might  as 
well  say,  that  in  return  for  the  cotton  manufactured  goods  which  we 
got  from  the  north  of  England,  we  sent  from  London  coals  to  Wigan 
or  Newcastle.   One  country  might  certainly  force  us  into  a  circuitous 
trade,  but  that  would  be  as  much  against  their  interest  as  ours; 
therefore  no  rational  ground  of  apprehension  could  be  laid  upon  that 
foundation.     Reciprocity  in  trade  was  so  manifestly  advantageous 
to  both  parties  that  few  people  would  be  led  to  sell  in  the  cheapest 
and  buy  in  the  dearest  markets  (hear,  hear).     There  was  another 
argument  which  rested  on  the  peculiar  burdens  of  land.     He  did 
not  think  that  he  should  be  justified  in  entering  upon  that  subject  at 
much  length  (hear,  hear).     He  did  not  mean  to  decline  it,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  a  claim  of  that  kind  ought  to 
be  fairly  looked  into,  and  that  a  protected  interest  possessed  a  claim 
to  have  its  proved  burdens  fully  inquired  into  and  considered,  and, 
if  possible,  relieved.     No  one  wished  to  dispute  that  proposition ; 
but  what  he  contended  for  was,  that  the  landed  interests  had  no  right 
to  say,  "  We  are  a  burdened  interest,''  which  was  a  very  convenient 
argument  for  Protection,  and  then  to  say  also,  "  In  spite  of  you,  we 
will  remain  a  burdened  interest,  in  order  that  we  may  maintain  our 
protection"  (hear,  hear).     Such  a  conclusion  could  not  be  admitted, 
and  he  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  attempted  to  be  supported.     He 
had  now  gone  cursorily  over  the  main  arguments  used  by  Hon. 
Gentlemen  near  him,  and,  if  his  memory  did  not  fail  him,  he  had 
not  omitted  any  one  main  argument  except  the  colonial  argument. 
He  had  put  the  case  of  our  independence  of  foreign  supply,  he  had 
put  the  case  of  security  for  an  advance  of  prosperity,  he  had  put 
the  case  of  securing  fair  and  remunerative  prices,  he  had  put  the 
case  of  giving  the  labourers  an  increased  rate  of  wages ;  and  he  had 
endeavoured  to  show  that,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  labour  in  our 
great  manufactures,  they  had  raised  the  rate  of  wages  from  8«.,  12«., 
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or  15s.,  to  something  like  30«.,  or  40«.  He  had  shown  that  population 
and  wealth  had  increased  by  the  process  he  had  described,  and  asked 
Hon.  Members  to  draw  the  inference  that,  with  wages  of  30«m  a  man 
would  cause  a  greater  demand  for  butcher^s  meat,  for  bread,  and  for 
the  produce  of  agriculture  generally,  than  the  man  who  earned  only 
8«.,or  12«.,  or  IBs. ;  and  he  had  asked  them  to  believe  that  when  by  these 
increased  wages  the  population  was  drawn  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts the  rate  of  wages  would  naturally  rise  in  those  districts  and  the 
condition  of  those  who  remained  would  be  materially  benefited ;  and 
having  touched  also  upon  the  argument  of  peculiar  burdens,  he  was 
not  aware  that  in  the  course  of  that  long  debate  any  considerable 
argument  had  remained  unnoticed,  except  the  colonial  argument. 
Now,  with  respect  to  this  colonial  argument,  he  ventured  to  say  that 
the  position  in  which  he  sought  to  put  the  colonies  had  been,  as  he 
had  always  understood  from  gentlemen  interested  in  the  cause  of  the 
colonies,  that  they  should  be  as  dear  to  the  British  Crown  and  to 
the  Parliament  as  Yorkshire  or  Middlesex  ;  and  it  appeared  to  him 
to  have  been  reserved  for  that  debate  to  hear  it  deliberately  main- 
tained that  the  course  of  policy  to  be  pursued  with  respect  to 
imperial  interests  should  be  made  to  subserve  to  colonial  interests 
(hear,  hear).  If  they  took  a  course  which  was  beneficial  to  imperial 
interests,  it  would,  except  for  special  and  peculiar  reasons,  be  equally 
beneficial  to  colonial  interests.  If  this  were  so,  he  wished  to  notice 
one  inconsistent,  and,  as  he  thought,  most  fallacious  argument.  The 
colonial  argument  was  maintained  by  his  Gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Liverpool  (Sir  H.  Douglas),  and  by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Rox- 
burghshire (Mr.  Scott);  but  in  the  course  of  that  debate  a  speech 
had  been  made  which  he  believed  was  considered  by  Hon.  Gentle- 
men as  containing  the  most  powerful  argument,  and  which  was 
a  speech  claiming  particular  attention  (Mr.  Disraeli^s).  In  that 
speech  it  was  contended  that  the  agricultural  interest  maintained  the 
principle  of  moderate  protection,  or,  as  it  was  called,  of  **  genuine 
Free  Trade,**  which  descended  from  Mr.  Pitt,  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  and 
from  Mr.  Huskisson,  until  that  particular  juncture,  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel);  but  when  he  looked  at  the  speech  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made,  and  to  former  speeches  of  the  same 
Hon.  Member,  he  must  remark  that  there  was  a  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  early  days,  and  that  adop- 
ted in  1787,  when  he  thought  he  had  lost  the  most  important  part  of 
the  colonies.  Up  to  1787,  Mr.  Pitt  made  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  the  colonies,  but  at  that  time,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  a  wider,  a 
sounder,  and  a  more  statesman-like  view  of  the  case ;  he  adopted 
the  same  sentiments  with  respect  to  colonial  as  other  interests— he 
adopted  those  principles  of  Free  Trade,  or  moderate  protection, 
which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  said  descended  from  him  to  Mr.  Huskis- 
son, and,  till  lately,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet;  and  if  Hon. 
Gentlemen  sided  with  the  high  authorities  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Huskisson,  and  the  Hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury,  he  wanted  to 
know  what  became  of  the  Gallant  Member  for  Liverpool,  and  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Roxburgh,  and  the  great  colonial  argument? 
(hear,  hear).  If  the  principle  were  good  for  the  mother  country  and 
for  the  colonies,  except  under  special  and  peculiar  circumstances. 
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and  if  the  argument  were  just  and  logically  correct,  the  colonial 
must  not  be  regarded  as  a  different  argument,  but  as  another  mode 
of  stating  the  same  thing  (hear).  If,  then,  Hon.  Gentlemen's  argu- 
ments were  not  so  absolutely  irresistible,  and  if  their  facts  were 
inconclusive,  he  asked  them  to  consider  in  what  a  position  they  stood 
before  the  country.  Were  there  no  strong  arguments  against  them  ? 
Were  they  not  seeking  to  levy  from  the  people  at  large  a  tax,  a  very 
small  portion  of  which  went  into  the  coffers  of  the  country  (cheers). 
Were  they  not  setting  up  an  arbitrary  barrier  to  the  course  of  trade? 
Were  they  not  seeking  to  deprive  the  industrious  classes  of  the  obvi- 
ous advantage  of  disposing  of  their  own  produce  at  their  own  discre- 
tion ?  (cheers).  And  could  they  overcome  that,  except  by  arguments 
most  powerful  and  facts  most  conclusive  ?  He  wanted  to  show  that 
his  own  were  not  any  new  doctrines,  and  that  he  had  for  them  a 
classical  authority,  which  he  was  happy  to  find  Hon.  Members  near 
him  had  adopted  and  had  learned  to  quote.  Mr.  A.  Smith  said — 
"All  systems  either  of  preference  or  of  restraint,  therefore,  being  thus 
completely  taken  away,  the  obvious  and  simple  system  of  natural 
liberty  establishes  itself  of  its  own  accord.  Every  man,  as  long  as 
he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  justice,  is  left  perfectly  free  to  pursue 
his  own  interest  his  own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his  industry  and 
capital  into  competition  with  those  of  any  other  man,  or  order  of 
men.  The  Sovereign  is  completely  discharged  from  a  duty,  in  the 
attempting  to  perform  which  he  must  always  be  exposed  to  innumer- 
able delusions,  and  for  the  proper  performance  of  which  no  human 
wisdom  or  knowledge  could  ever  be  sufficient—  the  duty  of  superin- 
tending the  industry  of  private  people,  and  of  directing  it  towards 
the  employments  most  suitable  to  the  interests  of  society.'*  An 
illustration  had  occurred  to  his  own  mind  in  connexion  with  a  differ- 
ent subject,  and  which,  if  he  were  permitted,  he  would  mention  to  the 
House.  A  very  distinguished  man  who  during  the  late  war  had  taken 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  commission  on  our  maritime  defences,  had  spoken  to  him  with 
respect  to  them,  and  this  gallant  admiral  had  thus  expressed  himself 
— **  You  will  be  told  that  you  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  ancient 
securities,  that  your  wooden  walls  will  no  longer  be  able  to  defend 
you  ;  but  though  maritime  improvement  may  deprive  you  of  your 
ancient  securities,  do  not  be  afraid  of  keeping  pace  with  the  march 
of  improvement  (cheers);  for  you  will  be  supplied  with  new  and 
better  securities.  You  will  be  informed  in  a  few  minutes  by  one 
modem  invention  of  the  point  of  danger,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  you  will  be  enabled  by  another  modem  invention  to  concentrate 
upon  the  point  of  attack  the  disposable  force  of  the  country,  and 
you  will  become,  not  an  extended  country,  but  a  fortified  citadel" 
(hear,  hear).  If  he  believed  that  this  rule  did  not  apply  equally  to 
the  agricultural  and  social  condition  of  the  country,  he  would  not 
support  the  change  now  proposed.  Let  him  say,  "  With  the  march 
of  improvement  let  us  keep  pace  ;  don't  be  afraid  ;  for,  if  we  have 
removed  from  us  the  ancient  securities,  the  independence  of 
foreigners,  and  the  advantages  of  artificial  prices,  we  shall  be  given 
new  and  better  securities  in  every  growing  demand,  and  in  a  great 
and  increasing  population."    They  would  have  an  increasing  trade. 
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there  would  be  an  increasing  power  of  production,  and  with  the  re. 
duction  of  price  there  would  be  an  increased  consumption.  We  had 
become  an  extended  country,  and  we  should  be,  as  the  Hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Shrewsbury  had  eloquently  remarked,  a  country  in  which  the 
demand  for  agricultural  produce  would  increase  as  rapidly  as  the 
supply.  They  would  find,  therefore,  that  in  this  country  the  interests 
of  agriculture  and  of  commerce,  when  rightly  considered,  depended 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  would  be  promoted  by  the  »ame 
measures.  He  would  trouble  the  House  with  only  a  very  few  statis- 
tical statements ;  but  could  it  be  proved  that  an  increase  of  agricul- 
tural demand  did  coexist  with  an  increase  of  population  and  an 
increase  of  employment  in  the  manufacturing  districts?  Let  him 
take  Mr.  Porter^s  statement  of  the  increase  in  the  valuation  for 
county  rates  in  the  manufacturing  towns.  He  was  aware  that  there 
had  been  a  different  mode  of  making  the  assessment ;  but  this 
return  did,  nevertheless,  contain  substantial  proof  of  the  progress  in 
those  districts.  He  would  take  the  valuation  of  1815,  and  compare 
it  with  the  valuation  of  1841 :  "Valuation  made  for  county-rate  in 
the  townships  which  now  constitute  the  boroughs  of  Manchester  and 

Salford :_ 

"  Manchrsteb.  Salfobd. 

"1816  363,376        918,397 

"1829  495,997         

**1841  1,022,056        2,703,292 

"Increase       189  per  cent.  194  per  cent." 

If  that  were  the  increase  in  the  value  of  property  in  those  towns 
assessed  to  the  county -rates  between  1816  and  1841,  let  him  read  an 
extract  from  a  return  made  by  Mr.  Horner,  the  Inspector  of  Facto- 
ries, in  the  present  session  of  Parliament : — ^  Since  the  last  return 
to  Parliament  in  February,  1839,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  my 
district  of  629  factories,  of  10,041  horses'  power,  and  of  60,522  per- 
sons employed.**  He  would  ask  Hon.  Members  then  to  work  out 
with  him  an  arithmetical  calculation,  and  see  what  increased  quan- 
tity of  butcher's  meat  and  what  quantity  of  wheat  these  60,000  per- 
sons employed  at  a  high  rate  of  wages  would  necessarily  consume. 
Could  it  be  doubted  that  very  much  of  the  improvement  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  must  result  from  this  increased  demand  ?  Mr. 
Homer  went  on  to  say, — "  This  increase  has  all  taken  place  since 
November,  1842,  when  the  revival  of  trade  began;  and  indeed  the 
increase  of  persons  employed  sinoe  that  time  must  have  been  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  above  amount ;  for  between  June,  1838, 
when  the  collection  of  particulars  for  the  return  of  1 839  began,  and 
November,  1842,  many  mills  had  entirely  ceased  to  work,  and  others 
had  considerably  reduced  the  number  of  their  hands.  The  total 
number  of  power-looms  in  my  district,  ascertained  by  this  inquiry, 
is  142,949.  The  only  return  of  power-looms  made  to  Parliament  is 
that  of  1836,  and  I  find  from  it,  that  in  the  same  parts  of  England 
which  now  constitute  my  district,  viz.  Lancashire,  part  of  the  West 
Kiding,  and  the  whole  of  the  North  Riding  of  the  county  of  York, 
and  the  four  northern  counties  of  England,  there  were  then  only 
63,861  ;  showing  an  increase  of  79,088  in  the  ten  years;  and  there 
are  now  26,237  more  power-looms  at  work  in  my  district  alone  than 
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there  were  in  the  whole  united  kingdom  ten  years  ago."  He  did 
appeal  to  the  House,  therefore,  whether  a  statement  of  such  facts 
was  not  a  more  pressing  argument  than  any  other  facts  or  arguments? 
In  all  these  cases  the  rate  of  wages  was  generally  high,  but  what  was 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Homer  with  respect  to  the  silk  trade,  and  how 
were  the  workmeii  practically  affected  in  the  settlement  of  these 
questions?  "Throughout  the  entire  district  a  general  scarcity  of 
hands  is  noticed,  and  a  consequent  rise  of  wages.  In  the  silk  dis- 
tricts particularly,  hands  are  very  scarce."  Let  them  observe  how 
the  sound  interests  of  trade  subserved  to  the  interests  of  humanity 
better  than  any  mistaken  legislation  (hear,  hear)  : — "  And  I  have 
been  informed  that  instances  are  not  wanting  where  children  work- 
ing half  time  have  got  as  much  wages,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  said 
that  they  got  more,  than  they  did  when  they  worked  ten  hours  ; 
but  I  am  told  that  a  rise  also  has  taken  place  in  the  wages  of  those 
who  now  work  ten  and  twelve  hours  respectively.  This  was  not 
confined  to  Manchester  or  to  Salford,  but  if  they  went  to  Preston 
or  to  any  other  district,  they  would  see  that  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued  had  been  everywhere  attended  with  the  same 
results.  He  must  here  refer  to  a  remarkable  speech  lately  made 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Dock  Commissioners  of  Liverpool  by  the 
chairman,  and  he  hoped  the  Honourable  Member  for  Durham 
(Mr.  Liddell),  who  had  made  a  complaint  of  the  injury  likely  to  be 
done  to  the  shipping  interest,  was  in  the  House,  that  he  might  have  the 
benefit  of  this  statement  (hear).  The  chairman  stated — "  Surprise 
has  been  expressed  in  the  council  when  an  increase  of  100,000  tons 
was  talked  of  some  time  since ;  but  I  have  not  now  to  deal  with  an 
increase  of  100,000  tons,  but  with  an  increase  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. In  the  dock  financial  statement  of  the  24th  June,  1845, 
which  was  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  the  increase  was  383,819 
tons  over  the  preceding  year.  The  increase  in  six  months  from 
June,  to  the  31st  December  last,  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
period,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  an  increase  of  600  vessels  and  209,409 
tons  over  the  corresponding  six  months  of  the  previous  year.  .  .  . 
The  increase  in  the  East  Indian  trade  has  been  about  20  per  cent, 
and  the  increase  in  the  United  States  and  western  trade  has  been 
about  30  per  cent."  That  was  where  there  bad  been  hostile  tariffs. 
The  chairman  went  on  to  say — "  I  may  also  state,  that  in  proportion 
as  we  afford  increased  dock  accommodation,  in  the  same  proportion 
shall  we  draw  trade  to  the  port.  •  Suppose  that  at  no  distant  period, 
which  I  dare  say  will  be  the  case,  we  were  to  have  modified  rates  of 
duties  on  various  other  foreign  productions  (which  he  specified), 
which  are  at  present  virtually  excluded  by  a  high  and  impolitic 
tariff ;  when  the  duties  are  so  reduced,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man 
to  divine  what  accommodation  will  be  required  inaport  like  Liverpool 
(cheers).  Liverpool  will  stand  in  the  pre-eminent  position  of  pos- 
sessing 203  acres  of  docks  and  basins,  with  about  15  miles  of  quay 
space."  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  him  to  express  in  the  House 
of  Commons  his  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  great  and  growing 
increase  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  districts  with  which 
he  had  the  honour,  to  be  connected,  but  he  might  cite  this  business 
speech  made  to  business  men,  and  to  declare  with  this  speaker  the 
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truth  that  "  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  divine  the  increase  of 
accommodation  which  will  be  required." 

Mr.  Liddell — The  timber  trade. 

Mr.  Gardwell  would  come  to  that  trade.  Mr.  B.  Moore  said : — 
*'  One  fact  connected  with  the  timber  trade  will  show  its  importance 
to  the  country,  and  that  is,  that  there  are  more  artificers  above  18 
years  of  age  employed  in  the  different  ramifications  of  the  timber 
trade  than  in  any  other  single  trade  that  can  be  mentioned."  He 
would  first  give  the  results  of  the  recent  changes  as  they  affected  the 
North  American  trade. 

Mr.  Liddell — The  Baltic  trade,  not  the  Canadtu 

Mr.  Cardwell  would  give  the  Baltic  trade  also.  The  argument 
the  other  evening  was,  that  all  the  increase  of  trade  had  gone  to  the 
Baltic,  and  that  there  was  no  increase  in  the  Canada  trade.  Now, 
Hon.  Members  should  have  the  facts  which  ever  way  they  liked 
(cheers).  He  would  show  a  concurrent  increase  in  both  trades,  and 
he  really  did  not  know  in  which  there  had  been  the  most  satisfactory 
progress  (hear,  hear).  First,  however,  let  him  refer  to  the  increase 
in  British  America : — 


VESSELS. 

TONNAGE. 

VESSELS. 

TONNAGE. 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 

305 
339 
230 
318 

160,415 

170,591 
133,400 
174,948 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

165 
311 
369 
453 

91,179 
154,518 
189,414 
239,854 

(cheers).     And  next  let  him  take  the  same  years  with  respect  to  the 
trade  with  the  Baltic  : — 


VESSELS. 

TONNAGE. 

VESSELS. 

TONNAGE. 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 

72 
58 
48 
40 

22,788 
17,415 
14.000 
11,923 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

33 

61 

51 

113 

11,239 
17,253 
14,144J 
33|JP 

(cheers).     He  was  very  much  obliged  to  his  Hon.  Fric^TTd  for  the 
interruption,  and  to  the  House  for  the  kindness  with  n^hich  it  had 
listened  to  these  statistics.    He  saw  an  Hon.  Frien^l  of  his,  the 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Hudson),  had  just  entereWd  the  House, 
and  he  wished  to  disabuse  bis  mind  of  a  fallacy  which  A  appeared  to 
pervade  it.     He  had  already  alluded,  in  his  absence,  t^o  the  fallacy 
of  the  effect  upon  imports  of  com  and  of  the  payment  iopf  Russia  in 
gold.     His  Hon.  Friend,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  pracJwtice  of  rail- 
way making,  said  that  he  could  make  railways  enough  if  jl^®  <5id  not 
send  our  money  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  buying  corn,    l^j'?"**  during 
the  period  of  his  Hon.  Friend's  successful  attempts,  thert'.^  ^ad  been 
an  average  each  year  of  2,000,000  quarters  of  corn  impor'^^^d,  paid 
for  not  in  gold  sent  to  Russia,  but  by  the  exports  of  trade  <^*  ^^^  if 
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a  humble  individual  like  himself  might  express  an  opinion  to  the 
Hon.  Member,  it  would  be  that  the  result  of  the  proceeding  was 
this: — ^his  industrious  navigators  had  derived  great  benefit  from  the 
2,000,000  quarters  of  corn,  and  no  doubt  the  profits  made  on  the  ex- 
ports had  been  invested  in  tberailwajcompanies,  and  had  done  agreat 
deal  towards  those  most  useful  enterprises  (cheers).  Another  experi- 
ment showing  what  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  food  would  have  on  the 
poor.  He  might  be  permitted  then  to  say  that  such  conclusions 
were,  he  believed,  based  on  reasoning  which  was  almost  mathematical, 
and  were  surrounded  with  strong  buttresses  of  facts.  These  opinions 
he  had  always  entertained ;  he  had  not  attempted  to  disguise  them, 
but  he  did  not  think  that  those  who  in  former  years  had  voted  against 
thtf  Hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Villiers)  ought  to  shelter 
themselves,  under  the  plea  that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
debate,  from  their  equitable  share  of  responsibility.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  had  voted  in  former  years  against  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Wolverhampton,  and  he  had  always  thought  that  these 
great  changes  should  be  regarded  as  a  question  of  time.  The  Hon. 
Member  for  Northamptonshire  regarded  this  as  a  question  of  time, 
and  why  should  not  he  be  allowed  so  to  regard  it  also  ?  Could  it  be 
denied,  then,  that  at  the  present  time  it  was  necessary  to  look  out 
for  a  supply  of  food  ?  (hear).  There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
change  could  be  made  and  a  slighter  dislocation  of  existing  in- 
terests take  place.  And  though  the  word  *' compensation'*  had 
been  invidiously  imported  into  this  debate,  he  appealed  to  the 
House  whether  that  word  had  been  employed  by  his  Right  Hon. 
Friend.  But  they  would  not  deny  that  the  measure  was  accompanied 
by  important  ones  of  another  kind,  conducive  to  good  government, 
and  which,  as  the  opponents  of  this  measure  admitted,  would  confer 
great  advantage  on  the  country.  Holding,  as  he  always  had,  those 
abstract  opinions,  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  say  that  this  was  a 
proper  occasion  for  the  adjustment  of  this  question,  and  he  did  not 
admit  that  this  Parliament  was  returned  as  a  Protective  Parliament 
and  had  no  right  to  do  it  (hear,  hear).  There  were  Hon.  Members 
in  that  House  who  never  disguised  opinions  like  those  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  express,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  a  large  portion 
^^g*hat  great  commercial  interest  in  this  country  who  had  supported 
gjgg^gQnservative  party  did  not  think  that  this  Parliament  was 
land  wer5  maintain  Protection  (hear,  hear).  The  people  of  Eng- 
to  learn  fr!°^  ^^  learn  from  abstract  reasoning,  but  were  very  quick 
question  turP  Practical  experience,  and  without  saying  that  this 
the  experien  ^^  ®"  ^^®  experience  of  three  years,  he  did  say  that 
commercial  '^®  °^  *^®  ^*®*  three  years,  and  the  consequences  of 
injr  people  ^"^laxation,  had  not  been  lost  upon  that  great  and  reflect- 
and  importa"^^™  they  represented.  He  said  that  there  was  a  large 
tive  party  "*  interest,  whose  support  was  essential  to  the  Conserva- 
interest  of  *^"^  without  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  agricultural 
wise  than  '  ^^^^  h®  should  speak  most  unfairly  if  he  spoke  other- 
able  and  c^i^^  *^®  utmost  respect,  that  interest  did  expect  a  reason- 
the  ever-  .'oi^stantly  vigilant,  and  not  unyielding,  disposition  to  watch 
hear),  ^a'yj'^g  circumstances  of  this  country  in  Parliament  (hear, 
He  was  persuaded  that  he  was  borne  out  by  facts, — and  he 
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did  with  perfect  cheerfulness  give  his  cordial  support  to  this  measure 
for  the  final  adjustment  of  a  great  and  complicated  question,  believ- 
ing that  in  a  due,  generous,  wide,  and  discriminating  regard  to  all 
the  complex  interests  of  this  country  they  were  a  Parliament  com- 
petent to  decide  upon  this  great  question,  and  if  they  decided  it  in 
the  affirmative  they  would  confer  upon  the  country  most  important 
benefits  (cheers). 

Mr.  Finch  said  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken  did  great  credit  to  his  good  taste,  temper,  and  judgment 
(hear,  hear);  but  he  (Mr.  Finch)  did  not  think  it  was  calculated  to 
carry  great  weight  with  it.  As  to  all  the  details  of  manufacturing 
prosperity,  they  seemed  to  tell  on  his  side  of  the  question  (hear), 
for  if  manufactures  and  trade  were  so  flourishing  under  a  Protective 
system,  why  change  that  system  ?  But,  then,  that  prosperity  was 
attributed  to  the  change  in  the  tariff.  Now,  all  knew  that  the  great 
cause  of  it  was  not  the  new  tariff,  but  the  settlement  of  affairs  in 
America,  and  the  stimulus  given  to  trade  by  railway  speculations. 
It  appeared  to  him  as  if  a  moral  murrain  had  broken  out  among  the 
leading  statesmen  on  both  sides  (a  laugh).  The  conversions  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  and  of  the  Noble  Lord  opposite  bordered  not 
only  on  the  miraculous,  but  the  ludicrous;  and  the  only  distinction 
between  them  was,  that  that  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  was  arrived 
at  with  railway  speed,  whilst  that  of  the  Noble  Lord  came  with  the 
velocity  of  the  electric  telegraph  (a  laugh).  But  such  conversions 
carried  no  weight  with  them.  The  conversion  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  was  the  offspring  of  events,  and  not  of  calm  conviction,  and 
therefore  this  question  remained  an  open  one.  Now,  the  Noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Yorkshire  had  referred  to  America,  but  he 
said  nothing  of  the  American  Com  Laws,  and  he  was  wise ;  for  if  he 
had  subjoined  that  to  his  lecture  to  the  English  aristocracy,  the 
whole  would  have  been  so  charged  with  ridicule  that  the  Noble  Lord 
himself  must  have  laughed  at  it ;  but  he  (Mr.  Finch)  found  from 
tne  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  that  the  democrats  of 
Pennsylvania  were  opposed  to  Free  Trade  and  to  the  tariff  of  1842 
(hear,  hear).  Of  course,  he  could  not  but  admire  the  speech  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet.  It  was  distinguished  by  the  tact,  talent,  and 
eloquence  with  which  his  speeches  were  usually  characterized  ; 
perhaps  there  was  no  other  Hon.  Gentleman  within  those  walls  who 
could  have  made  such  a  speech  (hear,  hear),  and  he  was  glad  to  see 
that  during  the  eight  years  he  (Mr.  Finch)  had  not  had  a  seat  in 
that  House  the  mental  powers  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  were  not 
diminished  (cheers);  but  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  was  rather  slow  in 
getting  on  the  wing.  That,  however,  only  displayed  his  dexterity; 
he  knew  his  weak  points,  and  he  therefore  brought  forward  first  the 
details  of  the  potato  crop  failure  to  cover  them,  and,  after  going 
over  some  other  points,  terminated  with  a  most  splendid  peroration 
that  in  a  Prime  Minister  was  really  terrific  (a  laugh).  It  was  a 
most  dangerous  speech  at  the  present  time  from  one  in  his  exalted 
position, — so  little  in  it  of  calm  deliberation, — so  much  of  wild 
enthusiasm  (hear).  But  it  was  a  very  fine  speech,  and  it  ought  to 
be  answered  (hear,  hear),  and  it  must  be  (a  laugh);  but  where  were 
they  to  find  a  person  of  equal  talent,  eloquence,  and  weight  ?    Still 
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it  must  be  answered,  and  he  proposed  before  he  sat  doim  io  prorid* 
the  House  with  an  answer  to  it  (a  laugh);  but  not  from  himself 
(laughter).  Now,  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet^s  iirst  position  was  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland ;  that  he  (Mr.  Finch)  conceded. 
The  next  was,  that  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  ports;  that  he 
positively  denied  (**oh,  oh!").  Then,  the  ports  being  open,  they 
could  not  possibly  sustain  the  Corn  Laws.  That  was  a  complete 
fwn  seqwtuT  (hear,  hear),  and  therefore  this  measure  was  the  worst 
that  could  be  possibly  conceived.  Of  what  advantage  could  it  be  to 
the  Irish  peasant  to  open  the  ports?  (hear,  hear).  The  price  of 
wheat  in  the  continental  markets  was  48«.  or  60«.,  and  upon  the 
mention  of  opening  the  ports  the  price  would  rise  some  5«.  or  6«.  a 
quarter.  How,  then,  would  the  Irish  peasant,  who  could  not  give 
15«.  for  oats  at  his  own  door,  give  from  50«.  to  $0«.  for  wheat  from 
the  continent?  (hear,  hear).  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  said,  if  the 
ports  were  opened,  the  Com  Laws  could  not  survive ;  but  he  never- 
theless referred  to  six  instances  in  which  the  ports  had  been  opened, 
and  in  every  one  the  Com  Laws  had  continued.  He  also  referred  to 
Belgium  and  Holland,  where  the  ports  were  opened  ;  but  yet  there 
was  not  the  least  occasion  to  do  away  with  the  Com  Laws.  There- 
fore, every  instance  he  adduced  told  against  himself.  But  then,  he 
said,  that  they  would  have  had  a  tenfold  agitation.  And  what,  if  they 
had  a  twentyfold  agitation  ?  And  that  would  be  the  result  now ;  for 
they  would  have  the  tenfold  agitation  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
and  the  tenfold  agitation  of  the  agriculturists.  But,  at  the  present 
day,  a  statesman  must  not  care  for  a  little  agitation  (hear,  hear). 
He  was  not  fit  to  be  a  British  statesman  who  was  not  clamour  proof 
(a  laugh).  If  they  were  to  yield  to  tenfold  agitation  they  might  at 
once  repeal  the  union  with  Ireland  (cheers).  If  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  had  been  disposed  to  stand  to  his  guns,  and  to  maintain  his 
position,  he  would  have  been  supported  by  a  majority  of  that  House 
and  by  a  majority  of  the  population  of  this  country  (cheers,  and  cries 
of  "oh,  oh ! ").  He  believed  that  if  the  question  of  Free  Trade  was 
decided  by  universal  sufirage,  the  proposal  would  at  once  be  negatived, 
and  would  be  thrown  into  the  British  Channel  (laughter  and  cheers). 
He  was  glad  that  such  an  individual  as  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had 
given  utterance  to  the  assertion,  that  the  prosperity  of  agriculture 
did  not  depend  upon  the  price  of  wheat ;  for  if  a  man  of  moderate 
abilities  like  himself  (Mr.  Finch)  had  broached  such  an  opinion,  the 
formers  might  have  been  disposed  to  place  him  in  a  cage,  and  carry 
him  about  the  country  for  show  (a  laugh).  He  considered  that  the 
statements  adduced  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  with  reference  to 
the  flax  manu&cture  might  be  used  quite  as  strongly  against  his 
position  as  in  its  favour ;  for  the  Irish  flax  trade  was  in  a  flourishing 
state  on  account  of  the  protection  given  to  Irish  linens.  He  (Mr. 
Finch)  believed,  however,  that  the  measures  now  proposed  by  Her 
Jifajesty's  €U>vemment  would  inflict  serious  injury  upon  the  linen 
trade  of  Ireland.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  made 
a  somewhat  unfortunate  allusion  to  Anacharsis  Klootz  ;  for,  if  any 
one  in  the  world  resembled  that  individual,  it  was  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  (a  laugh).  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  soared  high  on  the  wings 
of  universal  philanthropy ;  he  had  robbed  the  Crovemment  of  its 
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BOYereign  character,  and  he  called  upon  them  all  to  act  as  citizens 
of  the  world.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  consistently  gathered 
round  him  the  Poles,  the  Russians,  the  Swedes,  the  Danes,  the 
Belgians,  the  Irish,  and  the  Scotch,  and  said  he  would  be  guilty 
of  no  undue  partiality,  for  that  whoever  produced  an  article  at  the 
cheapest  rate  should  have  his  custom.  He  (Mr.  Finch)  hoped  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  would  induce  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
meet  in  some  common  centre,  to  swear  eternal  amity ;  and  that 
he  would,  for  a  season  at  least,  restore  the  golden  age  (a  laugh). 
He  (Mr.  Finch)  thought  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  reckoned  with- 
out his  host,  for  there  could  be  no  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion without  an  appeal  were  made  to  the  country  (cheers  from  the 
Protectionists).  If  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty  *s  Government  should 
be  adopted,  he  believed  its  effect  would  be  so  injurious  to  the  fund- 
holders,  and  to  all  employed  in  agriculture,  that  he  would  not  be 
surprised  if  before  long  the  Free  Traders  were  burnt  in  effigy,  and 
if  the  question  was  ultimately  settled  by  a  return  to  old  British 
principles  (*^hear,  hear,**  and  a  laugh).  They  must  consider  that 
war  might  arise,  which  would  interfere  materially  with  the  course  of 
Free  Trade,  and  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  adopt  a  considerable 
modification  in  the  proposed  system.  He  was  of  opinion  that  some 
privileges  ought  to  be  given  to  our  .colonies,  because,  in  the  event  of 
the  parent  state  going  to  war,  they  might  be  exposed  to  great  incon- 
venience and  losses.  He  thought,  however,  that  we  ought  to  be 
cautious  in  rendering  ourselves  dependent  upon  nations  with  which 
we  might  possibly  be  engaged  in  war — and  especially  upon  Russia, 
France,  and  America.  True  policy  would  instruct  us  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  those  countries  (hear,  hear).  He  maintained  that  the  system 
which  was  proposed  to  be  pursued  towards  agriculture  was  essentially 
unjust.  It  was  exceedingly  unjust  at  once  to  sweep  away  Protection. 
He  was  aware  that  the  basis  on  which  this  question  was  represented 
to  rest  was  the  general  public  good  ;  but  let  it  be  recollected  that  for 
nearly  fifty  years  persons  had  been  induced  to  invest  money  in 
the  purchase  and  cultivation  of  land,  and  perhaps  not  less  than 
£400,000,000  or  £500,000,000  bad  been  thus  expended ;  and  it 
was  essentially  unjust  to  .withdraw  from  the  parties  who  had  laid 
out  their  money  in  agriculture,  that  protective  system  under  which 
they  had  been  so  encouraged  to  invest  it  (hear,  hear).  The  result  of 
the  division  on  this  question  was  well  known  ;  Ministers  would  have 
a  nominal  majority  and  a  bond  fide  minority  (hear,  hear),  because 
those  who  misrepresented  the  judgment  of  their  constituencies 
would  by  the  country  be  deducted  from  the  one  side  and  added  to 
the  other  (cheers  from  the  Protection  benches).  They  (the  Protec- 
tionists  would  retire  from  the  division  with  unbroken  ranks  and  un- 
daunted hearts,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  battle  on  the  first 
opportunity  (hear,  hear).  They  would  appeal,  not  only  to  their 
constituents,  but  to  the  country.  They  knew  the  majority  of  the 
population  were  with  them  (cheers  and  counter  cheers);  they 
believed  the  majority  of  those  constituents  were  with  them  ;  they 
trusted  soon  to  have  the  nation  with  them  (cheers).  In  the  next 
Parliament  there  would  be  three  hundred  good  Protectionists.  The 
cause  of  Protection  was  not  lost.      It  was  a  cause  still  dear  to  the 
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British  nation,  because  it  was  in  unison  with  British  habits,  and 
consonant  to  British  interests.  Thej  (the  Protectionists)  were  strong 
in  principle,  strong  in  consistency  (renewed  cheers) ;  and  they 
would  support  that  cause,  and  defend  it,  so  long  as  they  had  a  Yoice 
to  utter,  an  arm  to  raise,  or  a  shot  to  discharge  (loud  cheers  from 
the  Protection  benches). 

Ma.  Seymer  would  not  hare  risen  but  for  some  allusions  made  to 
the  opinions  of  the  tenant-farmers  ;  and  some  Hon.  Gentlemen,  who 
had  been  elected  five  or  six  years  ago,  appeared  to  hare  forgotten  the 
sentiments  of  their  constituents  (hear,  hear).  The  Hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  had  been  pleased  to  say,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
that  the  farmers  required,  not  protection  for  agriculture,  but  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ballot,  in  order  that  they  might  vote  according  to  their 
consciences,  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  ;  but  there  could  not  be  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  genuine  feelings  of  the  farmers  were 
not  in  favour  of  protection.  In  fact  that  was  a  Radical  shot  fired  at 
random  by  the  Hon.  (Gentleman,  who  might  represent  very  well  the 
feelings  of  a  metropolitan  constituency,  but  evidently  knew  nothing 
about  the  opinions  of  the  formers  (hear,  hear).  He  (Mr.  Seymer), 
with  his  Hon.  Colleague,  came  forward  at  the  recent  election  for 
Dorset,  in  consequence  of  a  requisition  signed  by  the  great  body  of 
the  tenant-farmers.  Three  or  four  of  the  largest  properties  in  the 
county  were  in  the  hands  of  Free  Traders,  and  naturally  the  tenants 
on  those  estates  held  back  and  refused  to  sign  the  requisition  till 
they  knew  what  were  the  wishes  of  their  landlords  (ironical  cheers)  ; 
for  it  was  notorious  that  English  tenants  generally  wished  to  consiUt 
the  feelings  of  their  landlords  (cheers  and  counter  cheers).  He  (Mr. 
Seymer)  did  not  think  tenants  to  blame  for  that  (renewed  cheers). 
Knowing  that  their  landlords  were  Free  Traders,  the  tenantries  in 
question  made  inquiry,  previous  to  signing,  whether  those  landlords 
would  object  to  their  taking  the  course  their  consciences  dictated ; 
the  landowners,  very  much  to  their  credit,  said,  that  this  being  a 
fermer^s  question,  they  would  not  interfere,  and  then,  almost  without 
exception,  the  farmers  on  those  properties  signed  the  requisition 
(cheers  from  the  Protection  benches).  So  much  for  the  assertion 
that  the  genuine  feeling  of  the  farmers  was  not  in  favour  of  Pro- 
tection (hear,  hear).  He  would  only  add,  that  should  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  League,  or  their  successors,  hereafter  attack  some  of  the 
deeply  cherished  institutions  of  the  country,  and  should  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  or  any  other  Prime  Minister  conceive  it  his  duty  to 
give  in  to  that  agitation,  he  would  tell  them  and  that  Minister  too, 
that  they  must  expect  to  meet  the  same  opposition  from  the  inde- 
pendent yeomen  of  England  which  they  had  met  with  on  that 
measure  in  which  the  farmers  are  more  personally  interested 
(hear).  Having  said  this  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  England,  as  he 
thought  himself,  having  so  lately  come  from  the  hustings,  entitled  to 
do,  he  would  now  resume  his  seat  by  thanking  the  House  for  the 
patient  attention  with  which  they  had  listened  to  his  few  observa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Villibrs — I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  accuracy  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  press  is  so  well  supported  by  the  Hon.  Gentleman.  I 
am  happy  to  hear  his  confirmation  of  the  report  to  which  I  alluded 
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(*^  no,  no*^).  Why  do  you  say  no,  when  the  Hon.  Gentleman  ba^ 
just  said  yes  (hear).  He  has  said  that  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  to  be 
repealed,  it  was  far  better  to  have  them  immediately  repealed,  than 
postponed  for  three  years  (cheers).  I  claim  him  therefore  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  motion  which  I  am  to  propose  (hear,  hear),  and  if  the 
Hon.  G/entleman  is  really  representing  the  sentiments  of  the  farmers, 
I  believe  he  will  vote  for  that  motion  (cheers).  The  Hon.  Member 
has  told  us  that  the  tenant-farmers  are  an  independent  body  of  men, 
and  the  proof  he  has  given  is,  that  many  of  them  go  to  their  land- 
lords to  ask  how  they  ought  to  vote  (laughter).  He  has  stated  that 
a  great  number  of  persons,  whose  support  he  received,  held  land  f^om 
landlords  of  liberal  principles,  and  fortunately  for  him,  they  got  leave 
to  vote  as  they  liked.  But  he  had  given  one  proof  that  the  fiarmen 
were  independent.  He  says  they  are  generally  loyal  and  well  affected. 
This  I  hold  as  a  satisfactory  proof  that  they  are  not  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  landlords  (^*  oh  !**).  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  a  very  quiet,  good  sort  of  people — persons  far  more 
estimable  than  to  be  led  away  by  the  disloyal,  disaffected,  inflamma- 
tory language  that  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  the  upper 
classes  is  addressed  to  them  {^  oh  I**  and  cheers).  The  complaints 
of  the  farmers  are  not  against  the  State — they  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  Government — their  grievances  are  nearer  home  (hear,  hear). 
Those  who  know  them  are  aware  that  they  have  domestic  grievances 
that  are  never  redressed ;  but  the  landlords,instead  of  remedying  these 
have  been  going  about  and  telling  them  that  the  Government  of  the 
country  is  endeavouring  to  injure  them,  and  that  it  is  composed  of 
men  void  of  honour  and  common  honesty  (hear).  The  farmers,  how- 
ever,  are  much  too  sensible  to  be  led  away  by  all  the  interested  lan- 
guage addressed  to  them  ;  and  so  far  as  I  understood  the  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman, they  are,  generally  speaking,  in  favour  of  immediate  Repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws — for  putting  an  end  to  the  system  at  once  ('*  no, 
no").  I  think  the  great  point  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman *8  speech  was 
to  show  how  much  under  the  influence  of  the  landlords  farmers  were, 
and  how  distinct  their  opinions  were  from  those  of  the  landlords  (hear). 
I  do  not  think  I  should  be  doing  justice  to  the  principles  I  haVe  so  long 
advocated  in  this  House,  I  dont  think  I  should  be  doing  justice  to 
those  whom  I  am  representing  here,  and  to  those  who  have  co-ope- 
rated with  me  throughout  the  country,  if  I  did  not  express  my  joy 
at  the  concessions  made  to  wisdom,  and  truth,  and  justice,  in  the 
propositions  and  avowals  of  her  Majesty *8  Ministers  (ironical  cheers 
from  the  Protection  benches,  followed  by  applause  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  House).  The  subject  has  been  so  obtruded  upon  the 
attention  of  this  House,  that  one  cannot  help  forming  an  opinion  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  these  concessions  have  been  made  at  any 
sacrifice  of  honour  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty  *8  Government ;  and  I 
.declare  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  concessions  have  been  made  from 
a  lively  sense  of  their  responsibility  as  Ministers  and  Statesmen,  and 
of  the  danger  to  the  country  of  continuing  that  system  (cheers).  To 
those  who  depended  upon  facts  and  arguments  to  persuade  those 
opposed  to  them  of  the  impolicy  of  these  laws,  it  must  be  gratif^-ing 
to  observe  that  their  abandonment  has  been  conceded  by  the  leaders 
on  both  sides,  under  circumstances  which  place  them  entirely  above 
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the  suspicion  of  interested  objects  (loud  cheering).  I  believe  the 
Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  declared  to  this  House  in  the 
beginning  of  last  session  that  he  considered  '*  Protection  to  be  the 
bane  of  agriculture,*^ — that  when  in  the  course  of  the  summer  he 
asked  the  House  to  resolve  that  **  the  present  Corn  Law  holds  out  to 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  prospects  of  special  advantage 
which  it  fails  to  secure,**  and  when  in  December  last  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  his  constituents  stating  that  he  was  ready  upon  these  convic- 
tions for  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  I  believe  he  did  so  simply 
from  an  honest  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  community,  and  I  doubt 
extremely  if  he  consulted  what  was  deemed  the  interests  of  his  party 
in  so  doing  (hear,  hear) ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man  (Sir  R.  Peel),  there  has  been  so  much  discussion  on  the  subject 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  position  in  this 
matter,and  I  declare  that  I  cannot  see  in  what  respect  he  has  deserved 
the  reproaches  which  he  has  received  from  his  party  (cries  of  '*  oh, 
oh  !"  and  *'  hear,  hear'*).  So  far  as  I  can  collect  from  what  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  has  stated  to  the  House,  he  does  not  propose  this 
measure  willingly ;  it  is  from  no  fault  of  his  own  that  he  is  in  a  position 
to  propose  it  (hear,  hear).  He  submitted  to  others  the  task  of 
proposing  it,  and  it  is  from  no  fault  of  his  that  he  is  Minister  at 
this  moment  to  propose  the  question  (hear,  hear).  I  think  the 
public  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  present  Government 
for  having  made  the  proposal  under  the  circumstances  they  have 
done ;  and  if  I  have  been  able  to  collect  the  opinion  of  the  public  on 
the  subject,  I  should  say  that  they  are  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  has  thrown  off  these  trammels  by 
which  Ministers  were  surrounded  on  this  question — that  he  has 
thrown  off  the  trammels  of  insolent  domination — [The  conclusion  of 
the  sentence  was  lost  in  cheers.]  The  Ministry  were  told  that  if 
they  ventured  to  touch  this  subject — that  if  they  should  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  principles  of  that  body  or  class,  they  should  no  longer 
continue  in  the  service  of  the  state.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
under  a  sense  of  his  duty  to  the  country,  seems  to  me  to  have  dis- 
regarded that  dictation,  to  have  proposed  this  measure  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  community,  and  to  have  thrown  himself  upon  the 
community  for  support  (hear,  hear).  I  believe  that  the  community, 
that  the  public  in  general,  are  delighted  to  see  at  last  a  Minister 
relieved  from  the  trammels  of  a  class  (cheers) ;  and  I  further  believe 
that  they  will  carry  not  only  this  measure,  but  every  other  measure 
upon  which  they  will  only  consult  the  public  interest,  and  have  the 
boldness  and  courage  to  propose  it  (hear).  I  know  that  this  measure 
is  not  complete  -I  know  that  it  has  many  deficiencies — and  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Newcastle-under-Line  whether 
I  will  venture  to  go  before  my  constituents  and  recommend  the 
adoption  of  this  measure.  I  say  that  I  did  put  upon  record  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  measure  was  proposed  my  congratulations  to 
my  constituents  upon  the  prospect  of  receiving  so  large  an  instal- 
ment of  the  rights  which  they  had  been  so  long  deprived  of  (hear, 
hear).  And,  if  I  had  not  done  so  then,  I  should  certainly  have 
done  so  after  hearing  the  opening  speech  of  the  proposer  of  the 
amendment,  who  stated  that  if  this  measure  passed,  the  system  of 
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Protection  was  abolished  for  ever ;  and  if  I  had  not  done  so  then,  I 
should  have  done  so  after  I  saw  the  opposition  which  the  Bight  Hon. 
Grentleman  received  from  the  other  side  of  the  House.  I  say  that 
that  will  be  accepted  as  an  apology  by  the  country  for  many  defici- 
ences  and  for  much  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  measure  (cheers.) 
All  that  abuse  will  only  tend  to  raise  the  Bight  Hon.  Gentleman  in 
the  estimation  of  the  country ;  and  all  the  passion  and  all  the  vio- 
lence which  have  been  exhibited  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  this  measure  will  only  serve  to  endear  it  to  the  public 
(cheers).  Every  Member  who  has  deserted  the  Government,  every 
Member  who  has  risen  to  declare  that  he  will  not  support  a  measure 
of  so  great  advantage  to  the  public,  will  only  help  to  raise  the  Bight 
Honourable  Gentleman  to  a  pinacle  of  honour  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  expect  to  attain.  Sir,  I  have  heard  it  stated,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  that  the  Com  Law  is  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
disseminating  a  great  idea,  that  of  a  great  principle,  a  great  system 
of  polity,  a  great  system  of  Protection,  of  polity  that  has  long  pre- 
vailed  in  this  country.  It  is  attacked  at  present,  and  about  to  be 
abolished,  but  its  friends  are  determined  to  resist  that  attack  to  the 
last,  and  to  show  on  what  grounds  this  polity  rests.  Now,  Sir,  this  is 
the  eleventh  day  that  this  system  of  Protection  has  been  discussed 
in  this  House,  and  I  want  to  know  if  any  one  man  has  got  an  idea 
of  what  this  system  of  Protection  is  ?  (hear,  and  laughter).  Has 
any  body  any  idea,  from  what  has  fallen  from  that  side  of  the  House, 
what  is  the  principle  of  this  system — whether  it  has  any  rule  in  it — 
whether  it  has  any  marks  of  a  general  polity  ?  Sir,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  House  has  not  a  single  idea  on  the  subject  (laughter).  We 
ask  whether  this  system  can  be  unviversal  P  The  answer  must  surely 
be.  No ;  for  it  cannot  regulate  the  wages  of  labour ;  it  cannot  regu- 
late  the  price  of  food;  it  cannot  raise  the  price  of  the  wages  of 
labour.  We  want  to  know  what  the  effect  of  that  system  is ;  because 
we  come  here  to  legislate  for  the  country  at  large.  The  Bight  Hon. 
Baronet,  the  Home  Secretary,  told  us  last  year,  and  he  repeats  it 
again  this  year,  that  the  effect  of  your  system  was  artificially  to  raise 
the  price  of  food,  while  you  do  not  raise  the  wages  of  labour ;  and 
by  force  of  the  information  which  he  received  in  his  high  station,  he 
could  only  come  to  one  conclusion  as  to  the  effect  of  this  system. 
Yet  you  have  all  avoided  meeting  her  Majesty^s  Ministers  on  this 
point  You  have  railed  at  them  for  treachery — for  having  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag ;  but  you  do  not  answer  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet, 
and  you  have  therefore  left  yourselves  up  to  this  moment  open  to 
the  charge  of  supporting  a  system  such  as  it  is  described  by  the 
Bight  Hon.  Baronet  (cheers).  The  Bight  Hon.  Gentleinan  has  told 
us  that  he  has  been  in  office  during  the  operation  of  your  laws,  when 
bread  has  been  dear,  and  under  their  operation,  and  when  it  has 
been  cheap,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence ;  and  that  during  the 
one  period  all  the  misfortunes  that  can  befall  the  poor  man  have 
befallen  him — disease,  crime,  increased  mortality ;  but  that  in  the 
latter  period,  the  cry  of  the  poor  has  been  less  heard ;  there  has  been 
less  mortality,  less  disease,  less  misery — less,  in  short,  of  all  the 
suffering  which  the  poor  man  endured  under  other  circumstances, 
and,  he  says,  that  seeing  all  these  things,  he  can  no  longer  continue 
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to  support  a  system,  the  success  of  which  is  calculated  to  promote 
the  misery  of  the  poor,  while  its  failure,  when  it  has  been  counter- 
acted by  abundance  springing  from  the  bounty  of  Providence,  has 
contributed  to  their  happiness  (cheers).  And  at  this  moment  there 
is  not  one  in  that  corner  (pointing  to  the  Protection  benches)  who 
can  answer  me.  You  did  not  answer  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  last 
year,  when  he  made  his  statements.  You  ought  then  to  have  got  up 
and  said,  that  a  low  price  of  provisions  does  not  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor ;  and  that  high  prices  give  higher  wages  (hear).  But 
you  did  not  answer  him.  You  submitted  to  what  he  said,  and  who 
could  suppose  that  the  very  men  who  then  remained  silent,  would 
the  very  next  year  come  down  and  support,  as  they  have  done,  this 
law  in  spite  of  all  the^calamities  which  he  then  predicted  (hear, 
hear).  When  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet  made  that  speech  last  May, 
it  was  announced  to  you  that  the  Com  Laws  were  doomed.  Last 
May  it  was  made  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  and  it  was  repotted 
by  the  Noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell),  in  his  letter  to  the  electors 
of  London.  You  cannot  get  out  of  it.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  law,  or  else  it  has  no  meaning  whatever  ( loud  cheers ). 
The  Hon.  Member  for  Bristol  said  that  manufactures  had  been 
carried  too  far;  and  that  they  ought  rather  to  consider  what 
would  restrict,  than  what  would  increase  them.  The  Hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  S.  O^Brien),  the  leader  of  that 
party,  who  takes  on  himself  to  announce  the  opinions  of  the 
Protection  party,  and  tells  us  what  are  the  views  of  those  opposed 
to  those  stated  on  this  side  of  the  House,  and  by  the  Government, 
says  we  may  talk  of  the  increase  of  a  population,  and  the  necessity  of 
more  food,  but  we  must  not  import  more  food  from  abroad  ;  and  that 
we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  system  which  produces  three 
quarters  instead  of  five  (hear,  hear).  Let  the  country  distinctly 
understand  what  these  gentlemen  say.  They  say,  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  have  increased  too  much,  and  that  we  ought  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  system  which  produces  less  food  instead  of  more 
(hear,  hear).  We  are  not  to  import  food  from  abroad ;  we  are 
not  to  produce  as  much  food  as  we  might  do  at  home,  and  we  ought 
not  to  increase  the  manufacturing  system  (hear).  This  is  what  is 
stated  by  your  organs,  your  Quarterlies,  your  Standards^  and  your 
Heralds ;  they  say — ^  If  your  manufacturing  towns  were  razed  to 
the  ground,  if  half  this  metropolis  were  levelled  to  the  earth,  the 
country  would  be  greater,  more  happy,  and  more  prosperous  ;'*  and 
you  come  forward  in  strict  consistency  with  these  views,  and  say — 
^^  We  don^  want  more  manufacturing  towns ;  we  want  fewer  and 
less  food."  That  is  your  economical  theory.  What  have  you  said 
to  those  who  want  to  find  a  mode  of  feeding  that  increased  popula- 
tion ?  By  the  last  census  it  appears  that  you  give  actually  less  em- 
ployment to  the  people  than  you  did  in  1831  (hear,  hear),  and  there 
is  no  vent  for  them  but  the  manufacturing  districts.  Now,  I  ask  if 
any  sane  man,  if  any  fit  to  be  at  large,  holding  such  views,  ought 
to  legislate  for  this  country  ?  And  these  are  the  men  who  propose 
to  form  a  Government  (^  hear,  hear,**  and  laughter).  These  are 
the  men  who  say — '*  Only  throw  out  this  measure  and  we  will  form 
a  Government,  we  will  provide  for  the  people,  and  we  will  do  it  by 
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diminishing  manufactures  and  furnishing  less  food  !**  That  is  their 
theory  ;  how  do  they  propose  to  eflTect  it  ?  They  say — **  We  depend 
on  our  territorial  influence,  on  our  power  over  the  smaller  constituen- 
cies, and  upon  the  House  of  Lords.'**  They  think  that  by  the  county 
representation,  the  influence  they  exercise  over  the  smaller  boroughs 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  they  can  throw  out  this  measure,  and  pre- 
vent the  progress  of  Free  Trade.  That  is  the  position  of  the  question 
at  the  present  moment ;  that  is  what  they  hope  to  do  by  the  division 
of  to-morrow ;  that  is  the  intrigue  that  is  going  on  upon  this  subject. 
They  hope  to  throw  out  this  measure,  to  form  a  Government,  and 
depending  on  the  exercise  of  their  influence,  they  hope  for  future 
majorities,  which  will  enable  them  to  maintain  this  system.  But 
have  you  ever  considered  the  position  of  thisauestion  ?  (hear,  hear). 
The  system  is  one  that  must  be  supportedf  either  by  force  or  by 
opinion  ("  oh,  oh  !"  and  cheers).  There  is  no  other  way  of  support- 
ing it — and  you  have  tried  force !  (hear,  hear).  When  the  Corn  Law 
was  introduced,  it  was  carried  by  force  ("  oh,  oh  !") ;  four  years  after 
it  was  carried  it  was  maintained  by  force;  in  1815,  when  it  was 
introduced,  the  people  were  put  down  when  they  resisted  it;  in 
1819,  the  people  were  put  down  in  Manchester  when  they  resisted 
it  (hear,  hear),  and  they  were  threatened  to  be  put  down  by  force  in 
1 830.  You  said  there  was  a  way  of  putting  down  the  people  if  they 
ventured  to  express  their  opinion,  but  what  you  were  obliged  to  put 
down  was  the  rotten  boroughs  (cheers  and  laughter).  After  1830  you 
could  not  support  the  Corn  Law  by  force,  it  was  attempted,  but  you 
could  not  do  it.  In  1839  your  proceedings  gave  rise  to  the  Anti.Com 
Law  League ;  your  Protection  societies  did  all  in  their  power  to  de- 
ceive the  people  ;  that  was  what  induced  the  League  to  exert  itself 
in  the  extraordinary  manner  it  has  done ;  it  regulated  not  its  own 
notions,  not  the  opinions  you  have  ascribed  to  it,  but  the  opinions  of 
the  most  intelligent  men  who  ever  existed  or  wrote  in  this  country. 
It  has  formed  the  opinion  of  the  country  in  favour  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  trade,  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  the 
abolition  of  your  law.  You  cannot  support  it  now,  either  by 
delusion  or  oppression,  and  you  are  quarrelling  with  a  Minister, 
conscious  of  the  state  of  the  question,  because  he  will  not  persevere 
in  supporting  it.  Now,  I  ask  you,  whether  you  have  taken  any 
security  whatever  against  another  period  of  scarcity  ?  If  a  scarcity 
occurs  again,  and  the  people  call  for  universal  suffrage,  or  rise  up  in 
arms  against  this  law,  and  you  have  the  Government,  what  position 
will  you  be  in  ?  Just  imagine  the  Government  we  have  seen 
described,  with  a  Noble  Duke  at  its  head,  and  several  Hon.  Gen^ 
tlemen  opposite  its  leading  Members,  the  country  suffering,  from 
scarcity,  a  state  of  tumult  throughout  the  land,  and  those  Hon. 
Gentlemen  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order ;  only 
imagine  a  set  of  men  in  such  a  miserable,  I  will  not  say  despicable  a 
plight.  What  would  you  do  ?  Just  as  you  did  in  1831 ;  you  would 
come  to  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  and  pray  him  to  take  the  lead, 
and  try  and  resist  those  who  were  claiming  more  power  than  you 
were  disposed  to  give  them.  The  Hon.  Member  for  Rutland  quar- 
rels with  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  because  he  don^*' stand  to  his 
guns  ;'*  would  you  stand  to  your  guns  if  you  had  a  starving  people 
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staring  you  in  the  face  ?  You  cannot  put  down  the  people  bj  force  ; 
that  is  your  position.  Are  you  not  bound,  then,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  consider  the  demand  of  the  people  to  remove  this  law  ?  The 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman  seems  really  best  to  consult  your  own  in- 
terest ;  the  real  protection  you  require  seems  to  be  protection  fh>m 
yourselves  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  he  tries  to  provide  it.  The  Hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire  says  he  is  not  afraid  of  agitation,  or  the  effect 
of  high  prices,  and  a  starving  people,  but  of  such  men  as 
Neckar  and  Turgot  becoming  Ministers  in  this  country.  I  don^ 
wonder  at  this,  for  there  is  some  analogy  between  the  state  of  France 
at  that  time  and  this  country.  Turgot  was  a  sagacious  Minister,  there 
never  was  a  man  of  more  enlightened  views  than  the  Minister  of 
France  in  1775.  Turgot  then  addressed  an  extraordinary  letter  to 
the  King,  stating  that  he  undertook  the  government  without  the  least 
hope  of  doing  any  good,  because  he  found  an  interested  party  so 
strongly  opposed  to  him  ;  he  knew  he  should  be  calumniated,  he 
knew  they  would  form  a  confederacy  against  him,  because  he  would 
not  allow  them  to  live  on  the  wealth  and  substance  of  the  nation. 
But,  he  added,  so  great  was  his  desire  to  serve  the  public,  that  he 
wished  to  die  only  with  the  character  of  having  done  what  was  best 
for  the  country, — and  for  that  he  accepted  office.  What  was  the  first 
thing  he  did  ?  It  was  to  repeal  the  Com  Laws  (hear).  That  Minis, 
ter  said  two  things  ought  to  be  especially  avoided  in  every  commu- 
nity, and  that  if  they  were  not  avoided  in  France,  they  would  have 
national  bankruptcy  and  revolution ;  and  this  was  15  years  before 
the  revolution  occurred  !  He  said  they  must  above  all  things  main- 
tain their  revenue  and  avoid  a  scarcity,  or  bankruptcy  and  revolution 
would  overtake  them,  and  that  under  the  system  then  prevailing 
there  was  great  danger  of  both.  And  before  all  he  declared  **  You 
must  have  Free  Trade  in  Com.**  That  he  carried  into  practice. 
The  first  act  of  Turgot*s  legislation  was  to  make  the  internal  Com 
Trade  iVee,  and  further,  he  carried  the  same  views  into  his  manner 
of  dealing  with  the  external  trade.  But  what  were  his  reasons? 
Before  Hon.  Gentlemen  came  down  to  disapprove  of  these  they 
should  inquire.  Then  there  was  a  regular  barrier  in  every  province, 
a  regular  interference  between  one  province  and  another,  so  that  it 
made  every  separate  province  dependent  altogether  upon  the  seasons 
for  food,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  that,  each  and  all  were  exposed 
to  scarcity,  and  there  were  barriers  to  trade  between  the  provinces 
and  Paris.  He  sought  to  put  the  whole  system  on  a  new  footing, 
and  to  leave  trade  at  liberty.  But  what  was  the  fate  of  that  Minis- 
ter P  I  mention  it  because  it  may  also  be  the  fate  of  a  Minister  of 
the  present  time.  If  you  look  to  Condorcet^s  Life  of  Turgot,  you 
will  see  that  his  propositions  raised  up  a  combination  of  all  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  by  the  abuses  of  the  time  (hear) — of  all  those  people 
who  derived  a  revenue  without  rendering  any  services — of  all  the 
foolish  hangers-on  of  society — the  young  Nobles  who  kept  mistresses, 
and  lost  their  money — the  farmers  of  the  revenue  ; — all  having  one 
interest,  which  was  not  that  of  the  many,  formed  an  alliance  for 
evil,  and  Turgot  was  driven  from  power  (hear,  hear) ;  and  all  other 
Ministers  between  *75  and  79  were,  in  the  same  way,  driven  from 
power,  for  they  foresaw  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  Turgot^s 
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(lismiaial.  Theae  are  the  men  that  the  Hon.  Member  for  Dorset  in 
utVaid  of.  In  the  works  he  left,  he  Htutea  what  wan  represented  tu 
each  other,  and  to  the  world,  by  some  of  the  nobility  of  France  in 
1787.  IJe  says  their  cry  was, — ^**  We  can*t  live  alone  on  the  rents 
of  this  country ;  we  want  something  more  ;  we  canH  paracV  ourselves 
at  court,  wo  shall  he  diturraoed  ;  we  can*t  maintain  our  pomtion ;  we 
can*t  support  the  order,*the  class  to  which  we  belong,  and  which  is 
also  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  state,  unless  we  have  some 
exemption,  some  privileges."  Well,  they  wouldnH  listen  to  any 
Minister.  In  *BU  there  was  a  scarcity,  a  bad  harvest  throughout  France ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  there  was  in  the  following  year,  in  *tii),  some- 
thing  of  that  comprehensive  scheme  of  annihilation  of  which  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Disraeli)  so  poetically  spoke..a 
scheme  which  struck  at  the  roots  of  society— which  performed  a 
great  change — a  social  and  political  metamorphosis.  But  all  these 
things  took  place  in  consequence,  not  because  of  the  particular  or 
peculiar  bad  character  of  the  nobility,  but  because  there  had  hap- 
pened a  scarcity — because  there  was  a  t\iilure  in  the  revenue  (cheers), 
will  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  is  atVaid  of  this  cautious,  timid  Minis- 
ter, state  what  all  that  proved  P  It  was  a  proof  of  iUmine  — a  proof 
of  no  revenue  (cheers).  Now  I  ask  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to 
ci>nsider  whether  the  Uight  Hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's  Government  is  not  the  real,  is  not  the  true  Conservative^ 
whether  it  is  not  he  who  is  doing  most  for  and  watching  most  care- 
AiUy  over  their  interests— whether,  instead  of  injuring,  of  annihilat- 
ing, he  is  not  really  protecting  them?  (cheers.)  Hemember  well 
that  you  have  not,  cannot  have,  at  this  moment  one  single  security 
against  the  occurrence  of  a  period  of  scarcity.  Did  not  the  Uight 
Hon.  Baronet  tell  you  what  he  apprehended  IVom  such  an  event— 
thdt  he  perfectly  dreads  any  remembrance  of,  to  reflect  on,  what 
passed  at  previous  similar  periods-.that  he  quailed  before  the  discon- 
tent, the  sutferings,  and  the  excited  fttelings  that  then  prevailed  f 
UecoUectingthnt  at  this  instant  you  have  no  security  against  the  re- 
enacting  of  this  tragedy  ;  and,  mind  you,  atler  all  this  discussion, 
after  all  this  enlightenment  of  the  people,  it  will  bo  an  im|)ossibility 
to  deceive  them  again  (cheers).  Don*t  forget  tliat,  should  it  happen, 
they  will  look  to  some  one  to  be  responsible  for  all  (hear,  hear). 
Mind,  that  the  scheme  you  maintain,  as  they  now  know,  is  to  prevent, 
does  prevent,  the  growth  of  food  in  other  countries,  to  supply  you 
when  you  are  in  want ;  and  that,  oome  what  will,  you  are  not  Uktd^ 
and  you  will  not  be  relieved  from  this  awAil  responsibility  for  two 
or  three  years  to  oome  (cheers).  And,  at  this  moment,  have  you 
not  had  an  intimation  of  something  like  famine  in  other  ooun- 
tries— of  a  famine  in  Ireland  P  And  are  you  certain  that  you 
will  not  have  a  bad  harvest  this  year,  and,  may  be,  a  worse 
the  v6ar  after  P  (hear,  hear,  and  oheera.)  Why,  if  it  be  so,  do 
you  know  what  they  will  say  P  ^  You  undertook  to  feed  the  peo- 
ple,** will  be  the  charge,  *'and  you  have  not  fed  them.**  They 
will  be  distressed,  and  they  will  come  to  you  as  the  resnonsible  per- 
sona, as  the  self-constituted  rulen.  They  will  say—**  What  are  you 
going  to  do  for  us  P  You  undertook  to  ibed  us— you  have  not  (bd 
us.**   How  do  you  propose  to  answer  suoh  a  question  as  this  in  1840, 
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in  1847,  or  in  1848?  Surely  there  will  be  some  answer;  and  be 
sure  that  in  another  period  of  famine  it  won't  alone  be  the  question 
of  the  Corn  Laws  (hear).  The  people  are  then  in  a  state  of  despair 
from  distress,  and  they  will  ask  for  something  more  (hear,  hear). 
Much  has  been  said  of  what  the  aristocracy  does  in  this  country — 
much  of  how  great  an  interest  it  is  with  them  that  the  people  should 
not  perish  —and  of  the  mode  in  which  they  Have  governed.  We  haye 
heard  that  they  have  rendered  immortal  services  in  critical  eras  of 
the  nation^s  history.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  it  I  will  not  dispute 
it,  because  I  am  not  so  well  versed  in  ancient  annals  as  are  many 
Hon.  Gentlemen,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  in  a  time  of  confusion,  in 
a  time  of  the  anarchy  which  distress  creates,  men  will  forget  their 
history,  and  will  look  to  what  they  have  personally  experienced,  and 
take  their  precedents  only  from  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  (cheers). 
And  I  do  honestly  believe  and  declare  that  they  could,  and  that 
they  will,  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  aristocracy  of 
England  has  wielded  the  powers  of  the  Legislature  against  the  inter- 
ests and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  people, — that  It  has 
fattened  on  corruption  and  grasped  unhallowed  gains  by  desperate 
means  (cheers).  If  they  would  reconcile  themselves  to  those  they 
ruled,  they  must  give  a  hearty  assent  to  the  measure  which  is  now 
brought  forward  to  abolish  in  toto  a  law  which,  so  long  as  a  vestige  is 
left,  will  be  evidence  to  their  shame.  If  they  do  discard  this  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  in  their  fate  they  will  follow  those  who  have 
ever  sought,  and  for  awhile  succeeded,  to  trample  upon,  to  triumph 
or  tyranize  over  their  race  and  nation — among  whom  it  ought  to  have 
been  their  fortune  to  be  born,  and  over  whom  it  should  have  been 
their  pride  to  rule  with  justice  and  moderation  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  G.  Bamkes  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  27. 

The  adjourned  debate  was  then  resumed  by 

Mr.  G.  Bakkes,  who  said,  that  to  consider  the  present  question 
in  its  correct  light,  it  should  be  viewed  as  one  not  brought  forward 
for  a  temporary  purpose  to  remedy  temporary  evils,  but  as  involving 
the  future  welfare  of  the  community.  He  would  first  address  him- 
self to  that  portion  of  the  subject  which  was  preliminary  to  any 
approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  measure  itself— the  conduct  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  in  bringing  them  into  that  unexampled  and 
unprecedented  position  in  which,  much  to  their  astonishment  and 
regret,  they  were  then  placed.  That  conduct  he  (Mr.  Bankes)  would 
not  define  as  unconstitutional,  but  he  would  say  that  it  was  conduct 
which  no  one  could  desire  to  remain,  or  to  be  accepted  as  a  M  iniste- 
rial  precedent  (hear,  hear).  They  found  first  that  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  had,  on  a  recent  occasion,  exercised  the  powers  and  pri- 
vileges vested  in  him  as  Prime  Minister— powers  and  privileges 
unknown  to  the  constitution,  which  did  not  recognize  such  a  Prime 
Minister — in  the  first  place,  influencing  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  was 
a  Member,  so  as  to  control  the  majority— a  large  majority  which 
before  had  decided  against  him — and,  in  the  second  place,  after  his 
resignation  of  his  office  consequent  upon  that  division,  a^d  after  he 
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had  ceased  to  be  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  had  become  merely  a 
private  individual,  they  found  him  making  a  communication  to  the 
Sovereign,  the  undoubted  tendency  of  which  was  to  affect  the  deci- 
sion of  that  Sovereign  (hear,  hear).  For  a  private  and  irresponsible 
individual  to  take  such  a  course  was  unprecedented;  and,  being  un- 
precedented, was,  it  was  almost  just  to  say,  unconstitutional  (hear, 
hear).  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  in  the  first  speech  of  explanation 
which  he  made  to  the  House,  neglected  to  explain  that  principal 
transaction,  and  the  House  would  have  been  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  matter  if  its  history  had  not  been  laid  before  them  by  the  Noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London.  The  Noble  Lord  had  told  them, 
that  when  in  obedience  to  a  summons,  he  waited  upon  her  Majesty, 
he  declared,  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  previously  advisedly 
adopted,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  decline  forming  a  Government, 
but  when  upon  this  her  Majesty  placed  in  his  hands  the  letter  allu- 
ded to,  the  whole  aflair  assumed  a  different  Qomplexion,  and  the 
Noble  Lord  then  felt  himself  justified  in  aij^l^ing  that  which  a 
moment  before  he  had  rejected.  The  Rig^fLHimrBaronet  was  un- 
aware, he  declared,  of  the  individual  who  tuia  %^f'S^  his  successor. 
That  might  be  perfectly  true ;  but  the  Rlghpfijonf.  Bpronet  must,  at 
the  same  time,  have  known  that,  after  havfij^  ifd^ssed  such  a 
communication  to  such  a  quarter,  only  one  perMI  wo^Mkhave  been 
bold  enough  to  assume  the  reins  of  Government  (cn«fts]k<»  ftuch  a  pre- 
cedent as  that  furnished  by  an  individual,  irrespon»)^ie,4^  possess- 
ing known  power,  and  wielding  an  unacknowledged  auth^it^  in  the 
state,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  none  could  deny,  dangef^Jl^!;  and 
the  people,  on  this  occasion,  had  the  right  to  questioii.  alid  ^epm- 
plain  of  it  (hear,  hear).  They  had  a  right  to  complain,- because  it 
was  their  right,  and  a  principle  of  the  constitution,  that,  before  the 
adoption,  before  even  the  introduction  of  such  a  sweeping  change  as 
that  now  to  be  discussed,  they  should  be  appealed  to  and  their  will ' 
expressed  (cheers).  Where  had  there  been  an  instance  in  which 
the  people  had  been  left  entirely  to  themselves,  when  their  verdict 
had  not  been  in  favour  of  the  Protectionist  candidate  ?  The  last 
instance  was  the  election  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  the  new 
member  foi  which  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat,  he  did  not  know  the 
reason  why — he  was  elected  the  day  before  yesterday;  if  there  could 
be  a  circumstance  to  convince  the  Plouse  that  the  constituency  of 
England  was  sound,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  people  would  make 
itself  heard,  it  was  the  result  of  that  election.  There  was  a  Noble 
Lord,  with  everything  to  recommend  him,  a  man  of  honour  and 
talent,  going  down  avowedly  patronized  by  the  Government  of  which 
he  was  an  ornament,  with  the  confidence  of  being  re-elected,  telling 
the  electors  that  the  bill  was  as  good  as  passed — that  peers  were 
every  day  sending  in  their  adhesions  (hear,  hear) — so  confident  of 
success,  that  he  probably  wrote  up  to  his  colleagues  that  his  re-elec- 
tion was  sure — that  the  electors  were  hourly  sending  in  their  adhe- 
sions—and they  might  now  ask — "  Where  is  he  ?"  Echo  answers 
**  where  ?"  And  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  could  not  tell  them  where 
there  was  any  hope  for  him.  The  Noble  Lord  having  met  with  a 
defeat,  after  going  down  with  so  much  confidence,  might  they  not 
expect  the  *same  fate  for  this  bill  ?  (hear,  hear).    Was  it  asking  too 
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much,  when  the  fate  of  Ireland,  as  all  admitted,  did  not  depend  upon 
this  measure — when  it  was  admitted  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
haste,  or  alarm,  or  anxiety  ?  Was  it  too  much  to  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  have  the  opinion  of  the  whole  constituency  ?  The  Hon.  Member 
for  Durham  (Mr.  Bright)  had  been  pleasant  with  them  (the  Protec 
tiunists),  observing  that,  for  men  going  to  execution,  they  were  re- 
markably merry — reminding  him  of  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman 
mentioned  by  Swift  (Prior)  in  one  of  his  ballads, 

"  He  fitted  the  halter  and  traversed  the  cart, 

"  Aud  otteD  took  leave,  but  seemed  loth  to  depart." 

This  might  turn  out  a  false  prophecy.  Hatsel,  referring  to  the 
responsibility  of  members  to  their  constituents,  says — "  I  will  now 
give  an  authority,  which  no  man  will  be  inclined  to  dispute,  Algernon 
Sidney,  in  his  Discourse  on  Government,  any 8 — '  It  is  not  on  the 
representative  of  a  separate  constituency,  but  of  the  whole  nation, 
that  a  gentleman  is  sent  to  Parliament ;  yet  he  is  most  strictly  and 
properly  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his  acts  to  his  constituents, 
though  the  only  punishment  to  which  he  will  be  subject  for  betraying 
his  trust,  is  scorn,  infamy,  and  hatred  (hear,  hear),  and  an  assurance 
of  being  rejected  when  he  again  seeks  the  same  office.'  *'  The  Hon. 
Member  for  Wolverhampton,  last  night,  had  said  that  he  (Mr. 
Bankes)  had  expressed  his  alarm  that  such  men  as  Neckar  and  Tur- 
got  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  He  admitted  that  he 
did  say  so,  and  he  had  opened  a  volume  of  Alison^s  History  of 
Modem  Europe,  in  which  he  found  these  words — "  The  exciting 
cause,  as  physicians  would  say,  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  the  spirit 
of  innovation  which  had  taken  hold  of  all  classes  of  the  people  of 
France,  particularly  those  whose  fortunes  were  likely  to  perish  with 
those  changes,  and  who  were  likely  to  be  the  first  victims."  There 
were  Lord  Lincolns  at  that  time,  and  sons  who  were  opposed  to  their 
fathers,  and  the  system  of  society  was  destroyed.  Mr.  Alison  describes 
the  virtues  and  the  failing  of  Turgot,  and  he  (Mr.  Bankes)  might 
without  impropriety  say  that  he  paralleled  with  his  the  faults  of  our 
present  Chief  Minister,  and  he  charged  him  with  having  unduly  not 
only  avoided,  but  contrived  (if  he  might  use  the  term  without  personal 
oifence)  to  prevent  the  recurrence  to  the  public  voice  which  would 
have  convinced  him  of  his  error.  The  Noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
London,  would  not  pretend  that  the  cause  assigned  for  his  resigna- 
tion was  the  only  cause.  He  stated  that  he  fbund  that  if  he  had 
taken  office,  and  had  had  the  assistance  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  Sir  R.  Peel 
would,  very  likely,  have  been  aided  by  very  few  of  his  followers ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  so  very  patriotic  were  those  who  followed 
Lord  John  Russell,  they  could  have  carried  every  man  to  support 
Sir  R.  Peel.  And  that  is  the  real  English  of  the  whole  transaction, 
and  it  was  much  better  to  put  it  in  plain  English.  Lord  John  Russell 
found  he  could  have  had  but  an  uncertain  support  from  Sir  R.Peel  and 
his  followers,  if  Sir  R.  Peel  was  not  in  office  ;  but  if  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  remained  in  office,  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  could  bring  his 
whole  force  to  give  their  aid  to  him,  and  could  carry  the  measure 
boldly  against  the  voice  of  the  people.  They  had  been  told  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  might  be  heard  in  another  w^,  and  the 
Noble  Lord  had  spoken  of  petitions.     Upon  this  heaa,  upon  the 
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subject  of  petitions,  they  had  heard  a  good  deal  to-night  (hear, 
hear),  which  would  induce  the  Houae  not  to  give  much  weight  to 
petitions  upon  this  subject.  As  to  pledges  by  Members,  and  ques- 
tions put  to  them  by  electors,  he  thought  that  voters  would  continue  to 
put  questions  and  expect  answers ;  and  those  who  gave  answers  must 
abide  by  them.  Unless  they  did  away  with  the  whole  principle  of 
elections,  they  would  always  be  conducted  in  this  manner,  and  they 
must  be  glad  to  see  that  Members  did  vacate  their  seats  and  appeal 
again  to  their  constituents.  Even  supposing  the  proposed  measure 
to  be  as  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  the  community  as  he  appre- 
hended it  would  turn  out  to  be  disadvantageous,  still  he  should  say 
that  much  greater  evils  would  result  from  passing  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  was  now  intended,  and  by  such  means  as  were  now  contemplated, 
than  could  ever  be  compensated  for  by  any  possible  good.  Nothing 
could  compensate  for  passing  such  a  measure  by  the  agency  of  such 
a  Parliament  as  the  present  House  of  Commons  ;  or  by  the  union 
of  parties  long  opposed  to  each  other,  and  whose  combination  the 
country  grieved  to  witness.  He  trusted,  however,  that  in  another 
place — he  believed  that  in  another  place,  delays  would  happen  which 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  calling  upon  the  people  to  declare 
their  opinions  upon  the  Com  Laws.  The  votes  and  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  in  another  place  scanned  and  considered 
most  carefully ;  and  in  that  other  place  it  could  not  have  been  over- 
looked, that  large  divisions  in  that  House  had  affirmed  votes  which 
did  not  go  to  sanction  the  measure  now  proposed  to  them.  He  ex- 
pected then  that  delay  must  ensue,  and  he  conceived  that  during 
that  delay  they  might  counsel  the  Crown  to  appeal  to  the  people,  to 
know  if  they  were  parties  to  this  great,  this  extraordinary,  this 
extravagant  change. 

Mr.  B.  Escott  said,  that  the  question  with  which  they  had  to  deal 
was  one  which  naturally  divided  itself  into  two  parts.  The  first  con- 
sideration was  whether  or  not  the  measure  would  benefit  the  country ; 
the  second  was,  whether  the  carrying  of  such  a  measure  could  at  the 
present  moment  be  prevented.  He  should  begin  with  the  latter,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  would  at  the  present  moment  be 
impossible  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  the  question.  Those  who  re- 
presented themselves  as  the  great  advocates  of  the  farmers  should 
join  issue  with  them  upon  that  point,  and  give  a  plain  answer  to  it. 
There  was  a  third  question,  which  he  was  sorry  to  say  had  occupied 
much  more  of  the  attention  of  the  House  than  either  of  the  other 
two,  namely,  whether  (supposing  the  proposed  alteration  inevitable) 
it  ought  to  be  carried  by  those  Hon.  Members  who  sat  on  the  right 
of  the  chair,  or  those  who  sat  on  the  left.  This  he  thought  was  an 
unprofitable  inquiry.  It  was  of  no  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  by  whom  the  alteration  was  accomplished — enough  for  them 
that  their  objects  were  attained.  His  Hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Somersetshire  said  that  the  people  were  not  in  want  (hear,  hear). 
He  wished  that  his  Hon.  Friend  had  heard  the  statement  he  (Mr. 
Escott)  had  made  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  his  Hon.  Friend's 
county.  His  Hon.  Friend  was  the  first  person  he  had  yet  heard,  who 
had  had  the  hardihood  to  deny  that  the  people  at  that  moment  were 
in  want  (hear,  hear).     He  should  like  to  know  whether  the  people 
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were  not  in  want  when  they  were  kept  alive  by  subscriptions — ^when 
their  wages  were  below  the  price  of  provisions.  Did  he  think  that 
that  was  a  state  of  prosperity  (hear,  hear).  If  he  would  examine 
into  these  things  he  would  not  make  such  statements.  He  knew  his 
Hon.  Friend's  goodness  of  heart — his  highness  of  principle,  and  ex- 
cellence of  character;  and  if  he  had  known  the  natural  state  of 
things,  he  could  not  have  expressed  that  horror  of  plenty 

Mr.  Miles  said,  he  was  not  aware  of  having  used  such  an  expres- 
sion as  "  horror  of  plenty"  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Ebcott  had  never  yet  heard  a  speech  of  his  Hon.  Friend  on 
this  subject  without  it  He  always  dreaded  the  overflowing  of  com 
or  some  other  good  things.  He  was  always  afraid  of  overloaded 
trenchers  (a  laugh).  Those  were  the  arguments  that  had  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  people ;  and  there  was  not  in  that  House,  or  in  the  coun- 
try, one  person  who  had  done  more  to  remove  restrictions  from  im- 
ports than  his  Hon.  Friend;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  none 
in  that  House  who,  if  the  effects  of  that  removal  were  beneficial  to 
the  people,  would  be  more  rejoiced  at  it  (hear,  hear). 

Captain  Gladstone  wished  to  state  very  briefly  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  amendment  of  his  Hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Somerset  (hear);  and  the  regret  he  felt  as  to 
being  obliged  to  oppose  Her  Majesty^  Ministers  on  so  important  a 
question  as  this  (hear).  None  could  feel  more  deeply  than  he  did 
the  sincerity  of  their  motives  (hear,  hear);  and  he  believed  that 
nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty  could  hare  induced  them 
to  bring  forward  this  question,  and  place  themselves  in  the  very 
painful  position  in  which  they  now  stood  with  regard  to  a  large 
proportion  of  their  former  supporters  (cries  of  *^hear,  hear**).  He 
did  not  hold  ultra  views  of  Protection,  but  when  they  found  interests 
in  the  country  that  had  been  protected  for  a  long  period,  and  that 
under  Protection  this  country  had  greatly  flourished,  and  when  they 
also  considered  that  the  most  able  statesmen,  and  the  greatest 
political  economists  had  given  their  opinion  that  protection  could 
not  be  suddenly  withdrawn  with  safety,  he  could  not  think  that  this 
measure  was  one  which  ought  to  be  supported.  He  considered, 
moreover,  that  this  measure  ought  not  to  have  been  proposed  by  the 
present  Gt)vernment  to  the  present  Parliament  (hear,  hear).  In  the 
meantime,  if  it  went  into  committee,  there  were  parts  of  it  which 
he  should  support,  but,  regarding  it  as  he  did,  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  stop  it  on  the  very  threshold  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Cobden — I  assure  the  House  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
trespass  long  upon  their  notice,  but  I  am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words 
before  the  close  of  this  long  debate.  I  have  had  the  good,  or  the 
ill-fortune,  to  listen  to  many  debates  upon  this  subject  in  this  House, 
and  although  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  listen  to  this,  at  all 
events  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing  every  word  of  it.  On 
former  occasions  I  have  had  to  complain,  that  although  the  great 
object  and  purpose  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Motion  was  to  discuss 
the  principle  of  the  Com  Laws,  yet  that  Hon.  Gentlemen  always 
evaded  the  question,  and  tried  to  discuss  every  other  rather  than  the 
particular  question  before  the  House ;  but,  however  I  may  have  had 
to  complain  of  that  on  former  occasions,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
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that  extraneous  matter  has  been  introduced  into  this  debate  by 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  before.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  one-half  of  the  debate  has  turned  upon  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
other  half  upon  the  necessity  of  a  dissolution,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
country  (hear,  hear).  Now,  though  there  may  be  ground,  I  will  not 
say  there  may  be  just  ground  for  Hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  gangway 
assailing  the  Ministers  for  the  course  they  have  pursued,  yet  the 
country,  I  assure  them,  will  not  sympathize  with  them  in  their 
quarrel  with  their  leaders,  nor  will  they  be  without  some  suspicion 
that  that  quarrel  has  been  got  up  to  avoid  a  discussion  of  principle 
(hear,  hear);  for  I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  that,  on  former  occasions, 
by  similar  means,  they  did  try  to  avoid  that  discussion.  In  1841 
they  denounced  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs  as  furiously  as  they  denounce 
the  leaders  of  their  own  party  now;  and  when  I  came  into  Parliament, 
in  the  spring  of  1842,  I  must  say  that  I  myself,  and  the  members 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  were  as  much  the  objects  of  their 
vituperation  as  the  Ministers  are  now.  The  country,  therefore, will  not 
sympathize  with  them ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  learn  whether 
or  not  they  have  not  introduced  these  personal  topics  because  they 
cannot  justify  the  present  law  (hear,  hear).  I  will  now,  however, 
draw  your  attention  to  the  second  topic  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  which  is  of  still  more  importance.  If  I  understand  your  position 
rightly  it  is  this — you  say,  "  We  wish  for  an  appeal  to  the  country ; 
if  the  country  decides  that  Free  Trade  shall  be  the  national  policy 
we  will  bow  to  that  decision"  ("  hear,  hear,"  from  the  Protectionists). 
I  believe  I  am  fairly  interpreting  your  meaning.  I  tell  you,  then, 
in  the  first  place,  that  if  you  are  believers  in  the  truth  and  justice 
of  your  principles,  you  are  unworthy  advocates  of  those  principles 
if  you  would  think  of  abandoning  them  on  such  grounds.  If  you 
believe  in  the  truth  of  your  principles  you  should  not  bow  to  the 
decision  of  a  temporary  majority  of  this  House.  When  I  came  into 
Parliament,  in  1841,  I  met  you  with  a  majority  of  91  in  your  favour. 
Did  I  then  bow  to  that  majority  and  submit  to  the  Corn  Law  (hear, 
hear).  No ;  I  said  I  would  never  cease  my  exertions  till  you  abro- 
gated that  law;  If  you  have  confidence  in  the  truth  and  justice  of 
your  principles  you  should  use  the  same  language.  You  should 
say,  ^'  It  is  not  one  defeat  that  shall  make  us  abandon  those  great 
principles,  which  we  consider  essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  No;  if  we  are  thrown  to  the  ground 
now  we  will  spring  up  with  renewed  determination  and  vigour" 
(cheers).  I  ought  to  know  as  much  about  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  country,  and  of  the  registration,  as  any  man  in  the 
House  ("hear,"  and  cheers).  Probably  no  one  has  given  so  much 
attention  to  that  question  as  I  have  done  ;  and  I  distinctly  deny  that 
you  have  the  slightest  probability  of  gaining  a  numerical  majority  in 
this  House  if  a  dissolution  took  place  to-morrow.  Now,  I  would  not 
have  said  this  three  months  ago  (hear).  On  the  contrary,  at  a  public 
meeting  three  months  ago,  I  distinctly  recognized  the  great  proba- 
bility of  a  dissolution,  in  consequence  of  your  having  a  numerical 
majority.  But  your  party  is  broken  up  (hear  and  laughter).  Though 
you  may  still  have  a  firm  phalanx  in  Dorsetshire  and  Buckingham- 
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•hire,  what  hms  been  the  effect  ot  the  separation  from  jou  of  the  most 
authoritative  and  intelligent  of  jour  friends?  What  has  been  the 
eflfect  also  of  the  defection  in  the  boroughs,  and  among  the  population 
of  the  north  ?  I  told  jou,  three  years  ago,  that  the  Conservatives 
in  the  towns  in  the  north  of  England  were  not  the  followers  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  Thej  were,  almost  to  a  man,  the  followers  of 
that  section  of  the  Government  represented  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Right  Hon.  Home  Secretary  (hear,  hear).  Every 
one  acquainted  with  the  towns  in  the  north  of  England  will  bear  me 
out  when  I  say  that  those  Conservatives  who  follow  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  comprise  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  party,  while 
the  remaining  one-fifth  look  up  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  as  their 
leader,  and  sjrmpathize  with  the  section  below  the  gangway.  That 
large  portion  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  north  of  England  has 
ever  been  in  favour  of  Free  Trade.  The  language  they  have  used 
to  Free  Traders  like  myself  has  been  this: — '^Sir  R.  Peel  will  do  it 
at  the  proper  time  (hear  and  cheers).  We  have  confidence  in  him, 
and  when  the  proper  period  arrives  he  will  give  us  Free  Trade" 
(renewed  cheers).  This  country  certainly  will  not  be  governed  by 
a  combination  of  landlords  and  tenants  (hear).  Probably  you  are 
not  aware  on  what  a  very  narrow  basis  this  power  of  yours  rests. 
But  I  can  give  you  some  information  on  the  subject.  There  are 
about  150,000  tenants  who  form  the  basis  of  your  political  power, 
and  who  are  distributed  throughout  the  counties  of  this  country. 
Well !  let  it  come  to  the  worst ; — carry  on  the  opposition  to  this 
measure  for  three  years  more ;  yet  there  is  a  plan  in  operation  much 
maligned  by  some  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  (^hear,  hear,"  from 
the  Protection  benches)  -and  still  more  maligned  in  another  place, 
but  which,  the  more  the  shoe  pinches  and  the  more  you  wince  at  it, 
the  more  we  like  it  out  of  doors  (hear,  hear).  Now,  I  say,  we  have 
confronted  this  difficulty,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  it.  We  are 
calling  into  exercise  the  true  old  English  forms  of  the  constitution 
(cries  of  *'  oh,  oh ! "  and  cheers),  of  five  centuries*  antiquity,  and  we 
intend  that  it  should  countervail  this  innovation  of  the  Reform  Bill 
(hear,  hear).  You  think  that  there  is  something  very  revolutionary 
in  this  ('*hear,  hear,"  from  the  Protection  benches).  Why,  you  are 
the  innovators  and  the  revolutionists  who  introduced  this  new  fran- 
chise into  the  Reform  Bill  (hear,  hear).  But  I  believe  it  is  perfectly 
understood  by  the  longest  heads  among  your  party  that  we  have  a 
power  out  of  doors  to  meet  this  difficulty  (hear,  hear).  You  should 
bear  in  mind  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  money  invested  in  the 
savings-banks,  laid  out  at  better  interest  in  the  purchase  of  freeholds, 
would  give  qualifications  to  more  persons  than  your  1 50,000  tenant- 
farmers  (hear,  hear).  But  you  say  that  the  League  is  purchasing 
votes  and  giving  away  the  franchise  (hear,  hear).  No,  no ;  we  are 
not  quite  so  rich  as  that ;  but  be  assured  that  if  you  prolong  the 
contest  for  three  or  four  years  (which  you  cannot  do) — if,  however, 
it  comes  to  the  worst,  we  have  the  means  in  our  power  to  meet 
the  difficulty,  and  are  prepared  to  use  them  (hear,  hear).  Money 
has  been  subscribed  to  prepare  our  oi^anization  in  every  county, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  to  overcome  it 
(hear,  hear).    You  may  think  that  there  is  something  repulsive 
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v^ear)  to  your  notions  of  supremacy  in  all  this.  I  see  a  very  great 
Advantage  in  it,  even  if  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed  to-morrow 
(**hear,  hear,"  from  the  Protection  benches).  I  think  that  you 
cannot  too  soon  widen  the  basis  of  our  county  representation.  I 
say,  with  respect  to  a  man,  whether  he  be  a  small  shop-keeper 
or  a  mechanic,  who  by  his  prudence  has  saved  £50  or  £100,  and  is 
willing  to  lay  it  out  in  the  purchase  of  a  cottage  or  land  bringing 
in  40s.  a-year  as  a  freehold, — I  say  that  it  is  to  that  man  of  all 
others  that  I  would  wish  to  intrust  the  franchise  (hear,  hear).  Let 
it  be  understood  that  all  this  extraneous  matter  is  not  of  my  intro- 
ducing, for  your  debate  has  turned  on  the  question  of  dissolution. 
No  one  can  complain  of  my  having,  on  this  question,  been  guilty  of 
often  introducing  irrelevant  matter ;  I  generally  keep  close  to  the 
argument;  but  you  have  chosen  to  say  now  that  you  will  not  settle 
the  question  by  argument  and  by  an  appeal  to  facts  and  reason  in 
this  House;  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  House,  but 
that  you  will  go  to  the  country.  Now,  I  have  given  you  some  idea 
of  what  is  your  prospect  in  the  country  (hear,  hear).  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  take  my  opinion  for  it  (hear,  hear) ;  but  as  mischief 
may  be  averted  more  from  yourselves — more  from  another  place  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  than  from  others,  I  do  ask  you  to 
take  these  facts  home,  to  study  them  for  yourselves,  to  look  over 
the  registry,  to  count  the  population  of  the  towns,  and  then  to  come 
down  and  say  whether  you  think  the  public  opinion  of  the  country 
is  with  you  or  against  you.''  (cheers).  So  much  of  the  argument  has 
turned  on  this  extraneous  question,  and  what  little  argument  has 
been  addressed  to  the  merits  of  the  case  has  been  so  abundantly 
answered  by  other  persons  (shouts  of  **  oh,  oh,''  from  the  Protection 
benches),  that  it  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  trespass  at  too  great 
length  on  the  time  of  the  House  ("  oh,  oh").  Well,  I  will  tell  you 
what  my  thoughts  were  as  I  sat  at  home  patiently  reading  these 
debates.  As  I  read  speech  after  speech,  and  saw  the  fallacies 
which  I  had  knocked  on  the  head  seven  years  ago,  re-appearing 
afresh,  my  thought  was,  what  fun  those  debates  will  afford  to  the 
men  in  Aistian  jackets  (^hear,  hear,"  and  laughter).  All  these 
fallacies  are  perfectly  transparent  to  these  men,  and  they  would 
laugh  at  you  for  putting  them  forward  (hear,  hear).  Dependence  on 
foreigners !  (laughter).  Who  in  the  world  could  have  supposed 
that  that  long  buried  ghost  would  come  again  to  light?  (cheers 
and  laughter).  Drain  of  gold  !  (laughter).  Wages  rising  and  falling 
with  the  price  of  bread  !  (continued  laughter).  Throwing  land  out 
of  cultivation  and  bringing  corn  here  at  25«.  per  quarter  (cheers  and 
laughter).  You  forget  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  now  take  a 
very  different  view  on  these  questions  from  what  you  do  (hear,  hear). 
They  formerly,  seven  years  ago,  did  give  in,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
your  reiterated  assertions  that  wages  rise  and  fall  with  the  price  of 
bread.  You  had  a  very  fair  clap-trap  against  us  (as  we  happened 
to  be  master  manufacturers)  in  saying  that  we  wanted  to  reduce 
wages,  fiut  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary,  are  not 
suspected  by  the  English  people  of  having  such  motives  on  these 
questions  (hear,  hear).      The  English  people  have  no  disinclination 
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to  refer  to  high  authorities  on  these  matters.  They  assume  that  men 
high  in  office  have  access  to  accurate  information,  and  they  generally 
suppose  that  those  men  have  no  sinister  motive  for  deceiving  the 
great  body  of  the  people  on  a  question  like  the  present  (hear,  hear). 
You  see,  I  do  not  underrate  the  importance  of  your  leaders  having 
declared  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  (hear,  hear).  On  the  contrary,  I 
avow  that  that  has  caused  the  greatest  possible  accession  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Free  Traders  (hear,  hear).  Well,  then,  the  working  classes, 
not  believing  that  wages  rise  and  fall  with  the  price  of  bread,  when 
you  tell  them  that  they  are  to  have  com  at  25s.  a  quarter,  instead  of 
being  frightened,  are  rubbing  their  hands  with  satisfaction  (cheers, 
and  laughter).  They  are  not  frightened  at  the  visions  which  you 
present  to  their  eyes,  of  a  big  loaf;  seeing  that  they  expect  to  get 
more  money  and  bread  at  half  the  price  (**hear,  hear,^'andalaugh). 
And  then  the  danger  of  having  your  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation! 
Why,  what  would  the  men  in  smockfrocks  in  the  south  of  England 
say  to  that  ?  They  would  say — "  We  shall  get  our  land  for  potato 
ground  at  a  id.  a  lug,  instead  of  paying  3d.  or  4d.  for  it  (hear). 
These  fallacies  have  all  been  disposed  of ;  and  if  you  lived  more 
in  the  world — more  in  contact  with  public  opinion,  and  less  within 
that  charmed  circle  which  you  think  the  world,  but  which  is  really 
anything  but  the  world — if  you  gave  way  less  to  the  excitement  o 
clubs — less  to  the  buoyancy  which  arises  from  talking  to  each  other 
as  to  the  effect  of  some  smart  speech  in  which  a  Minister  has  been 
assailed,  you  would  see  that  it  was  mere  child^s  play  to  attempt  to 
baulk  the  intelligence  of  the  country  on  this  great  question,  and  you 
would  not  have  talked  as  vou  have  talked  fbr  the  last  eleven  days 
(**  hear,  hear,"  and  laughter.)  Now,  with  respect  to  the  farmers,  I 
will  not  deny  that  you  have  a  large  portion  of  the  farmers  clinging 
to  you  landlords  on  this  question.  They  have  been  talked  to  and 
frightened  by  their  landlords,  as  children  by  their  nurses,  and  they 
dread  some  hideous  prospect  or  some  old  bogie,  ready  to  start  up 
before  their  eyes  (laughter).  They  do  not  know  what  is  to  happen, 
but  they  have  not  strict  and  implicit  faith  in  you.  They  are  afraid 
lest  anything  should  happen  to  render  them  unable  to  make  terms 
with  the  landlords  in  the  matter  of  rent ;  or  otherwise  they  are 
perfectly  easy  and  willing  to  receive  Free  Trade  to-morrow  (*'  hear, 
hear,"  and  laughter).  They  are  afraid  of  how  the  adjustment 
might  be  conducted ;  and  the  question,  therefore,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  is  a  landlord's  question.  On  this  subject  the  farmers 
have  had  some  hints  given  them  in  the  following  paragraph,  which 
appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  Standard  newspaper : — "  Under  what 
head,  then,  is  the  farmer  to  look  for  relief?  Under  the  head  rent. 
The  landlord  must  reduce  rent,  but  the  farmer  knows,  by  rather 
bitter  experience,  the  process  by  which  this  reduction  must  be 
effected.  He  must  be  first  himself  rendered  unable  to  pay  rent, 
and  then  the  landlord  will  give  way,  and  not  before."  This  is  the 
character  given  by  the  Standard  newspaper  of  the  landlords,  and  in 
this  consists  the  great  difficulty  with  the  farmers.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  farmers  generally  believe  all  that  you  have  told  them.  I 
believe  that  farms  let  as  high  now  as  ever  they  did.  There  is  some- 
thing remarkable  in  this.      Since  the   Right   Hon.   Baronet   has 
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proposed  his  measure,  I  have  directed  my  attention  to  this  point, 
because  I  conceive  that  it  solves  much  of  our  diflficulty.  1  have  in- 
quired of  land  agents,  land  proprietors,  lawyers,  &c.,  as  to  whether 
land  has  suffered  any  depreciation  in  value  in  consequence  of  the 
proposition  on  this  subject  made  by  the  Government  ?  Now,  it  is 
remarkable  that  though  silks  have  been  rendered  almost  unsaleable, 
and  though  the  proposed  change  has  produced  almost  a  paralysis 
in  every  trade  touched,  yet  land  is  letting  and  selling  for  higher 
prices  than  ever  (hear,  hear).  Now,  I  will  give  you  an  example  ;  I 
will  mention  a  case,  and  I  am  at  liberty  to  mention  the  name.  The 
Hon.  Member  for  Somerset  will  corroborate  what  I  am  going  to 
state.  Mr.  Gordon,  a  near  neighbour  of  the  Hon.  Member,  has 
had  sixty  farms,  and  he  made  the  tenants  an  offer  that  he  would  take 
their  land  off  their  hands  on  equitable  terms  at  Lady.day ;  yesterday 
was  the  last  day  for  giving  notice  of  accepting  his  offer  and  not  one 
farmer  proposed  to  do  so  (hear,  hear).  I  think  it  is  not  very  com- 
plimentary to  the  Hon.  Member  for  Somerset;  Mr.  Gordon  is  a  near 
neighbour  of  his,  and  his  tenants  of  course  have  been  favoured  to 
hear  some  of  those  eloquent  addresses  which  the  Hon.  Member  has 
made  in  Somerset,  wherein  he  has  told  them  that  land  will  not  be 
worth  cultivation  at  all,  or,  at  least,  that  there  will  be  such  an 
avalanche  of  corn  from  the  continent  and  from  America  as  will 
quite  supersede  the  cultivation,  and  yet  these  farmers  seem  to 
have  so  little  alarm  that  they  are  wilUng  to  hold  their  farms  at 
their  present  rents  (hear,  hear).  Let  me  read  you  too  the  account 
that  is  given  me  by  a  gentleman  in  the  city,  an  eminent  solicitor, 
whom  I  have  known  for  some  years,  and  who  is  largely  interested  in 
landed  property : — **  I  have  for  many  years  been  connected  with  the 
management  of  landed  property,  and  with  the  purchase  and  letting 
of  estates  in  several  different  counties,  and  am  at  this  time  negotiat- 
ing for  the  renewal  of  leases  and  letting  of  lands  in  Bedfordshire, 
Herts,  and  Essex.  In  the  latter  county  the  tenant  who  has 
occupied  a  farm  of  500  acres  for  fourteen  years  under  a  lease,  and 
who  has  always  spoken  of  his  rent  as  somewhat  high,  and  of  his  own 
farming  as  the  best  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  has  now  offered  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  rent  (fifteen  per  cent.)  for  a  new  lease  of 
fourteen  years,  and  to  covenant  to  underdrain  two-thirds  of  the 
farm,  the  landlord  finding  draining  tileft,  now  acknowledging  that  the 
cultivation  may  be  greatly  improved,  so  as  to  meet  the  increase  of 
rent.  The  farmer  has  another  occupation,  and  is  not,  therefore,  un- 
der any  fear  of  being  without  a  farm.  He  is  a  Protectionist  in  words, 
and  a  supporter  of  Sir  John  Tyrrell.  Under  the  rumour  that  this 
farm  might  lie  given  up,  there  were  eight  or  ten  most  respectable 
applicants  for  it.  In  Hertfordshire  I  am  at  this  moment  renewing 
leases  upon  two  large  farms,  both  with  the  offer  of  increased  rents 
and  with  covenants  for  greatly  improved  cultivation,  particularly  as 
to  imder-d raining.  In  Bedfordshire  upon  two  moderate-sized  farms 
the  same  has  been  the  result,  and  on  the  application  for  one  of  them, 
which  the  farmer  is  quitting  in  consequence  of  age  and  infirmity,  the 
following  conversation  took  place  on  the  application  to  me,  by  an 
intelligent  farmer,  for  the  farm : — I  understand,  Sir,  that  you  have 
the  letting  of  Mr.  L.'s  farm,  as  he  is  quitting. — I  have.    I  should  like 
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to  have  the  offer  of  it.    My  name  is ,  and  I  can  refer  you  to  the 

clergyman  of  my  parish,  and  to  several  gentlemen,  for  my  character 
and  responsibility.  You  are,  I  presume,  a  farmer  ?  Yes,  Sir,  I  have 
one  farm,  and  should  like  another  to  extend  my  occupation, 
as  I  have  sufficient  capital.  You  know  the  farm,  I  presume,  and 
the  rent  which  the  present  tenant  pays.  Yes,  Sir,  I  know  the  farm 
and  the  rent ;  and  as  we  are  no  longer  to  have  any  protection,  and 
the  Com  Laws  must  now  be  repealed,  1  hope  you  will  consider  that 
point  in  the  rent.  Pray,  as  you  say  that  the  Com  Laws  will  be  re- 
pealed, what  in  your  judgment  will  be  the  effect  ?  Why,  Sir,  the 
first  will  be  the  waking  up  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  have  hitherto 
been  asleep  (cheers) ;  and  we  must  look  to  increased  efforts  and  in- 
creased  production  (renewed  cheers).  With  respect  to  rent,  I  must 
have  a  small  increase,  and  I  must  require  covenants  for  better. culti- 
vation, more  especially  as  to  under-draining,  which  must  be  done  very 
extensively  ?  Sir,  my  intention  is,  if  I  have  the  farm,  to  under-drain 
the  whole  of  it,  being  allowed  tiles.  Well,  as  you  are  a  man  of 
observation,  and  acquainted  with  different  districts  in  Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  and  Herts,  tell  me  whether  I  am  right  (so  far  as 
your  observation  goes)  in  saying,  that  under  improved  cultivation 
one-third  more  corn  can  be  grown  and  the  sample  much  better?  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  are  right.  Then,  if  I  am  right,  what  have 
you  to  fear  from  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Law  ?  Nothing  at  all. 
Sir  (cheers).  This  person  has  hired  the  farm  at  an  increased  rent,  and 
undertaken  to  under-drain  the  whole  if  required  by  the  landlord  so 
to  do"  (renewed  cheers).  Now,  Hon.  Gentlemen  must,  of  course,  be 
better  able  than  I  can  be  to  judge  from  their  own  experience  whether 
this  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  case  or  not ;  but  I  would  put  it  to 
them,  are  any  of  them  prepared  to  sell  their  own  estates  for  one  far. 
thing  less  now  than  they  were  twelve  months  ago  ?  (cries  of  "  hear, 
hear").  But  if  farmers  will  take  the  land  at  the  same  rent,  and  if 
you  will  not  take  less  than  thirty  years'  purchase  now  upon  the  pre- 
sent rental,  where  are  the  proofs  that  you  are  in  earnest  in  all  that  you 
predict  as  the  consequences  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws?  (cheers). 
Nay,  this  is  a  proof  that  there  has  been  a  system  of  mutual  self-delu- 
sion, or  mutual  deception  between  you  and  the  farmers  (cries  of 
"  order,"  "  hear,  hear")  You  have  preached  doctrines  which  the 
farmer  has  affected  to  believe,  but  which  neither  of  you  has  believed 
at  heart  ("  order,  order").  Either  you  have  been  doing  this  jointly, 
doing  it  that  you  might  practise  upon  the  credulity  of  your  country- 
men, or  else  you  are  now  pursuing  a  most  unworthy  and  inconsistent 
course,  because  after  telling  the  farmers  at  your  Protection  meetings 
that  wheat  is  to  be  sold  at  30s.  or  35s.  a  quarter,  and  that  they  can- 
not carry  on  their  business  in  competition  with  the  Russians  and  the 
Poles,  even  if  they  have  their  land  rent  free,  with  what  face  can  you 
now  let  your  land  to  farmers  at  the  existing  rents  ?  (cheers).  But 
the  truth  is,  that  you  all  know — ^that  the  country  knows — that  there 
never  was  a  more  monstrous  delusion  than  to  suppose  that  that  which 
goes  to  increase  the  trade  of  the  country  and  to  extend  its  manufac- 
tures and  commerce, — that  which  adds  to  our  numbers,  increases  our 
population,  enlarges  the  number  of  your  customers,  and  diminishes 
your  burdens  by  multiplying  the  shoulders  that  are  to  bear  them,  and 
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giving  them  increased  strength  to  bear  them,  can  possibly  tend  to  dimi- 
nish the  value  of  land  (hear).  You  may  affect  the  value  of  silks, 
you  may  affect  the  value  of  cottons  or  woollens;  transitory  changes 
of  fashion  may  do  that— changes  of  taste;  but  there  is  a  taste  for 
land  inherent  in  human  kind,  and  especially  is  it  the  desire  of  Eng- 
lishmen to  possess  land  (hear  hear),  and  therefore,  whilst  you  have 
a  monopoly  of  that  article  which  our  very  instincts  lead  us  to  desire 
to  possess,  if  you  see  any  process  going  on  by  which  our  commerce 
and  our  numbers  are  increased,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it 
can  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  value  of  the  article  that  is  in 
your  hands  (cheers).  What,  then,  is  the  good  of  this  "  Protection !" 
What  is  this  boasted  "  Protection  ?"  Why,  the  country  have  come 
to  regard  it,  as  they  regard  witchcraft,  as  a  mere  sound  and  a  delusion 
(a  laugh).  They  no  more  regard  your  precautions  against  Free 
Trade  than  they  regard  the  horse-shoes  that  are  nailed  over  stables,  to 
keep  the  witches  away  from  the  horses  (laughter).  They  do  not  believe 
Protection ;  they  have  no  fear  of  Free  Trade  ;  and  they  are  laughing 
to  scorn  all  the  arguments  by  which  you  are  trying  to  frighten  them. 
How  can  Protection,  think  you,  add  to  the  wealth  of  a  country  ?  Can 
you  by  legislation  add  one  farthing  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  .^  You 
may,  by  legislation,  in  one  evening,  destroy  the  fruits  and  accumu- 
lations of  a  century  of  labour  (cheers  from  the  Protection  benches), 
but  I  defy  you  to  show  me  how,  by  the  legislation  of  this  House, 
you  can  add  one  farthing  to  the  wealth  of  this  country.  That  springs 
from  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
You  cannot  guide  that  intelligence ;  you  cannot  do  better  than  leave 
it  to  its  own  instincts.  If  you  attempt  by  legislation  to  give  any 
direction  to  trade  or  industry,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  you  are 
doing  wrong  ;  and  if  you  happen  to  be  right,  it  is  a  work  of  superero- 
gation ;  for  the  parties  for  whom  you  legislate  would  go  right  without 
you,  and  better  than  with  you  (hear,  hear).  1  hen  if  this  is  true, 
why  should  there  be  any  difference  of  opinion  between  us  ?  Hon. 
Gentlemen  may  think  that  I  have  spoken  hardly  to  them  on  this 
occasion ;  but  I  want  to  see  them  come  to  a  better  conclusion  on 
this  question.  I  believe,  if  they  will  look  the  thing  in  the  face,  and 
divest  themselves  of  that  crust  of  prejudice  that  oppresses  them, 
we  shall  all  be  better  friends  about  it  (hear).  There  are  but  two 
things  that  can  prevent  it ;  one  is  their  believing  that  they  have  a 
sinister  interest  in  this  question,  and  therefore  not  looking  into  it ; 
and  the  other  is,  an  incapacity  for  understanding  political  economy 
("hear,  hear,"  and  a  laugh").  I  know  there  are  many  heads  who 
cannot  comprehend  and  master  a  proposition  in  political  economy  ; 
I  believe  that  study  is  the  highest  exercise  of  the  human  mind, 
and  that  the  exact  sciences  require  by  no  means  so  hard  an 
effort.  But  barring  these  two  accidents,  want  of  capacity,  and 
having  a  sinister  interest,  I  defy  any  man  to  look  into  this 
question  honestly  and  come  to  any  other  than  one  conclusion 
(cheers).  Then  why  should  we  not  agree?  I  want  no  triumph  in 
this  matter  for  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League;  I  want  you  to  put  an 
end,  from  conviction,  to  an  evil  system  (hear,  hear).  Come  down 
to  us,  and  let  us  hold  a  Free  Trade  Meeting  in  our  Hall  at 
Manchester  ;  come  to  us  now,  Protectionists,  and  let  us  see  whether 
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we  cannot  do  something  better  for  our  common  country  than  carrying 
on  this  strife  of  parties  (cheers).  Let  us  once  for  all  recognise 
this  principle,  that  we  must  not  tax  one  another  for  the  benefit  of 
one  another  (renewed  cheers).  Now,  I  am  going  to  read  yon  an 
authority  that  will  astonish  you.  I  am  going  to  read  you  an  extract 
from  a  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1832;  it  is  his  opinion  on  taxation: — ^**  He 
thought  taxes  were  imposed  only  for  the  service  of  the  state.  If 
they  were  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  state,  in  God*8  name,  let 
them  be  paid,  but  if  they  were  not  necesfary  they  oug^t  not  to  be 
paid,  and  the  Legislature  ought  not  to  impose  them/'  Now  there 
that  Noble  Duke,  without  having  had  time  to  study  Adam  Smith  or 
Ricardo,  by  that  native  sagacity  which  is  characteristic  of  his  mind, 
came  at  once  to  the  marrow  of  this  question  (hear,  hear).  We  must 
not  tax  another  for  the  benefit  of  one  another.  Oh,  then,  divest  the 
future  Prime  Minister  of  this  country  of  that  odious  task  of  having  to 
reconcile  rival  interests  ;  divest  the  office,  if  ever  you  would  have  a 
sagacious  man  in  power  as  Prime  Minister,  divest  it  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  to  find  food  for  the  people  I  May  you  never  find  a 
Prime  Minister  again  to  undertake  that  awful  responsibility  I  That 
responsibility  belongs  to  the  law  of  nature;  as  Burke  said,  it  belongs 
to  God  alone  to  regulate  the  supply  of  the  food  of  nations.  When 
you  shall  have  seen  in  three  years  that  the  abolition  of  these  laws  is 
inevitable,  you  will  b^  obliged  then  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  ikrmer, 
and  dissolve  the  League,  as  in  good  fnith  it  will  be  dissolved  (loud 
cries  of  **  hear,  hear,"  from  the  Protection  benches).  I  say  that  when 
you  find  it  to  be  inevitable,  as  inevitable  it  is,  you  will  come  forward 
and  join  with  the  Free  Traders  (ch<?er8  and  laughter) ;  for  if  you  do 
not,  you  will  have  the  farmers  coming  forward  and  agitating  in  con- 
junction with  the  League  (cheers).  You  are  in  a  position  to  gain 
honour  in  future  ;  you  are  in  a  position,  especially  the  young  Mem- 
hers  among  you  who  have  the  capacity  to  learn  the  truth  of  this 
question,  they  are  in  a  position  to  gain  honour  in  this  struggle  ; 
but  as  you  are  going  on  at  present,  your  position  is  a  false  one,  you 
are  in  the  wrong  groove,  and  are  every  day  more  and  more 
diverging  from  the  right  point.  It  may  be  material  for  you  to  get 
right  notions  of  politiciEil  economy;  questions  of  that  kind  will  form 
a  great  part  of  the  world^s  legislation  for  a  long  time  to  come  (hear, 
hear).  We  are  on  the  eve  of  great  changes  (cheers  and  counter- 
cheers).  Put  yourselves  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  help  in  the  work, 
and  so  gather  honour  and  fame  where  they  are  to  be  gained.  You 
belong  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  human  kind — not  the  privileged 
aristocracy,  I  don't  mean  that,  but  the  aristocracy  of  improvement 
and  civilization.  We  have  set  an  example  to  the  world  in  all  ages  ; 
we  have  given  them  the  representative  system.  Why,  the  very  rules 
and  regulations  of  this  House  have  been  taken  as  the  model  for 
every  representative  assembly  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world  ; 
and  having  besides  given  them  the  example  of  a  f^e  press  and  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  and  every  institution  that  belongs  to  freedom 
and  civilization,  we  are  now  about  giving  a  still  greater  example  ;  we 
are  going  to  set  the  example  of  making  industry  free  (cheers)— to 
set  the  example  of  giving  the  whole  world  every  advantage  of  clime. 
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and  latitude  and  situation ;  relying  ourselTes  on  the  freedom  of  our 
industry.  Yes,  we  are  going  to  teach  the  world  that  other  lesson. 
Don^t  think  there  is  anything  selfish  in  this,  or  anything  at  all  dis- 
cordant with  Christian  principles.  I  can  prove  ^hat  we  advocate 
nothing  hut  what  is  agreeable  to  the  highest  behests  of  Christianity. 
To  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  maxim  ?  It  means  that  you  take  the  article  which 
you  have  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  obtain  from  others  that  of 
which  they  have  the  most  to  spare,  so  giving  to  mankind  the  means 
of  enjoying  the  fullest  abundance  of  earth's  goods,  and  in  doing  so 
carrying  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the  Christian  doctrine  of  '^  Doing 
to  all  men  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you"  (loud  and  prolonged 
cheering). 

Mr.  Spoonee  said,  the  Hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
said  that  this  debate  was  the  fullest  of  extraneous  matter  of  any  he 
had  ever  known.  The  Hon.  Member  seemed  determined  to  furnish 
an  instance  in  his  own  speech,  at  the  beginning  of  which  any  one 
who  had  dropped  into  the  House,  might  have  supposed  that  he  was 
discussing  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  propriety  of  the  £50  clause. 
But  he  (Mr.  Spooner)  would  ask  whether  a  £50  tenant-at-will  was 
not  as  well  qualified  and  had  not  as  good  a  right  to  vote  as  a  £10 
householder  ?  (cheers).  He  would  also  ask  the  Hon.  Member,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  landlordM)ver  their  tenantry, 
whether  he  did  not  know  that  very  much  the  sai!^^  ^jilfluence  was  exer- 
cised in  quite  as  objectionable  a  manner  by  tlfejndstet^anufacturers 
over  their  dependants.  The  Hon.  Member  ha^%)l'<!kth^Hou8e  that 
the  landlords  did  not  understand  their  position,  t^S)|^  f^ii^  authority 
rested  on  a  very  narrow  basis,  and  that  they  woulcf  j^gpt  na/T^  majo- 
rity in  case  of  a  dissolution.  The  present  Parliament^  h^jpiiMnt^ed, 
had  been  specially  called  to  decide  the  question  of  pr^^^ti^n  lo 
com.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  nation  to  ascertain  their  opitfii»pr 
on  that  point,  and  what  was  the  result  ?  Why,  a  majority  of  ^0  and  /'  ^ 
upwards  in  favour  of  protection.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  gceaf  y 
leaders  of  the  Protection  party  had  changed  their  opinions ;  tMB  '  ,^ 
colleagues  had  also  changed  their  opinions  ;  and  when  men  of  sucfa.^  V  V 
well-known  integrity  of  character,  and  such  eminent  station,  changed  ^/n 
their  opinions,  they  necessarily  carried  with  them  a  large  portion  of  ♦ 
the  public.  It  was  important,  therefore,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
change  was  confined  to  the  Ministry  and  their  adherents,  or  whether 
the  public  sympathized  with  them  (hear,  hear.)  The  Hon.  Member 
then  proceeded  amidst  considerable  manifestations  of  impatience,  to 
deny  that  in  voting  against  going  into  Committee  on  this  question  he 
flinched  from  inquiry.  If  the  proposition  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  been  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Com 
Laws,  with  a  view  to  their  modification,  to  that  proposition  he  would 
have  given  his  most  unqualiBed  consent,  especially  if  it  had  been 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  duty,  which  he  considered  to 
be  the  only  system  which  could  now  be  rationally  maintained  ;  but 
he  objected  to  going  into  Committee  just  now,  because  by  doing  so 
he  would  be  pledged  to  the  principle  of  a  total  repeal  (continued 
expressions  of  impatience).  The  Hon.  Member  then  proceeded  to 
read  a  passage  from  a  work  written  by  Lord  John  Russell,  but,  in 
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consequence  of  the  noise  that  prevailed  in  the  House,  he  was  wholly 
inaudible  in  the  gallery.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  was  afterwards  pro- 
ceeding to  make  some  further  observations,  but  the  cries  of  "  Divide" 
became  so  loud  tbat  the  Hon.  Member  yielded  to  the  wish  of  the 
House,  and  sat  down. 

Mb.  p.  Borthwick,  who  was  received  with  loud  shouts  of  "  Oh  ! 
oh !"  observed,  that  he  could  not  give  a  silent  vote  on  this  occasion, 
and  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  make  a  very  brief  ntatement  to  the 
House.  He  considered  that  the  question  with  that  House  and  the 
constituencies  who  had  sent  them  there,  was  not  whether  they  ought 
to  support  her  Majesty *s  Government,  but  whether  the  measure  ^hich 
Government  had  submitted  to  the  House  was  a  right  or  a  wrong 
measure.  He  (Mr.  Borthwick)  had  done  his  utmost  towards  over- 
throwing the  Government  of  which  the  Noble  Lord  opposite  was  the 
leader  in  that  House,  and  his  opinions  still  remained  unchanged. 
Had  he  changed  them  he  would  have  felt  himself  bound  to  give  his 
constituents  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  sentiments  on  the 
subject.  He  had,  however,  not  been  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
either  of  the  Right  Hon.  Gentlemen,  and  he  should  therefore  vote 
against  this  measure.  He  condemned  the  policy  of  the  Government 
as  a  gross  insult  to  common  sense,  because,  allowing  Protection  to  be 
the  ^  bane  of  agriculture,"  it  proposed  to  continue  that  bane  for 
three  years  longer.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  declaring 
his  belief  that  though  the  Free  Trade  party  had  the  head  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet,  they,  the  Protectionists,  still  possessed  his 
heart.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman ^s  address, 
the  impatience  of  the  House  was  extreme. 

Lord  G.  Bemtinck  asked  the  patience  of  the  House  while  he 
endeavoured  to  answer  some  of  the  arguments  that  had  been  used 
on  the  other  side.  No  man  there  felt  more  deeply  his  total  unworthi- 
ness  to  ask  that  indulgence.  As  long  as  he  had  been  in  Parliament 
he  had  never  ventured  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  House  on  any 
question  of  importance.  They  did  not  object  to  the  present  mea- 
sure on  account  of  the  change  it  proposed  to  make  with  regard  to 
agriculture;  but  it  affected  1,100  articles  of  commerce;  it  was  a 
great  commercial  revolution.  They  did  not  object  only  to  the  re- 
moval of  protection  from  the  agricultural  interest,  but  to  its  removal 
from  the  silk  trade,  the  shipping  interest,  and  many  other  interests 
affected  by  the  proposed  tariff.  The  Right  Hon.  Secretary  at  War 
had  called  on  the  agricultural  interest  to  accept  this  great  change, 
while  in  his  opinion  it  could  be  accepted,  and  before  it  should  be 
extorted  from  them  by  force,  and  with  the  loss  of  character,  station, 
and  influence  with  the  country.  Would  to  God,  he  thought,  it  could 
be  carried  by  this  House  of  Commons  consistent  with  its  honour 
(hear,  hear).  While  he  thought  it  would  be  deeply  injurious  to  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  country,  he  confessed  he  thought  it  could 
only  be  carried  by  this  Parliament  with  the  loss  of  character,  station, 
and  influence  with  the  country  of  many  Gentlemen  who  sat  on  that 
side  of  the  House.  He  willingly  conceded  to  Gentlemen  opposite 
that  their  honour  was  not  concerned  ;  they  had  been  and  still  were 
the  consistent  advocates  of  Free  Trade  in  corn,  and  in  that  House 
they  redeemed  the  pledges  they  made  when  soliciting  the  suffrages 
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of  the  people  (cheers).  He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon  what 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War  based  the  extra- 
ordinary  assertion  that  the  present  was  not  a  Protection  Parliament 
(cheers).  Was  it  not,  emphatically,  upon  the  question  whether  they 
were  to  have  the  protection  of  a  fixed  duty  of  88,  or  a  still  higher 
protection,  that,  in  1841,  her  Majesty  appealed  to  the  people? 
There  was  no  mistake  about  that  fact  (hear).  It  was  not  only  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  now  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  then  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  that  could  challenge  his  opponents  and 
charge  them  that  they  were  going  to  dissolve  Parliament  on  the  cry 
of  **'  Cheap  Bread**  (cheers) ;  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  followed  in  his  wake,  and  it  was 
the  latter  that  charged  the  then  existing  Government  not  only  with 
that  offence,  but  with  ^  the  malice  of  the  Devil  himself**  (cheers 
and  laughter).  That  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  quoted  at  the  time  a 
speech  addressed  by  Mr.  Tiemey  to  Mr.  Canning  in  1807,  and  in 
which  the  speaker  charged  that  Minister  with  dissolving  Parliament 
on  the  cry  of  "the  Church  in  danger,**  and  when  ironically  cheered  for 
the  quotation  by  the  Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of  London, 
the  Right  Hon.  Bart,  said  that,  bad  as  such  a  cry  was,  it  was  not  half  so 
maddening  to  an  excited  populace  as  the  cry  for  ^  Cheap  Bread** 
when  raised  from  the  Treasury  benches  (hear,  hear).  What  cry  was 
raised  now  from  the  Treasury  benches  ?  Had  they  not  heard  the 
old  cry  for  **  Cheap  Bread,**  and  had  not  pathetically  and  patrioti- 
cally the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  declared  that  the  question  being  a 
landlord*s  question,  he  would  not  consent  to  eke  out  his  rents  from 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  (cheers).  All  knew  the  history  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament — of  the  vote  of  ^  No  confidence,** 
— of  the  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  her  Majesty  said,  alluding 
to  the  Com  Laws,  that  on  a  question  of  such  paramount  importance 
to  the  trade  and  industry'  of  the  country,  she  had  availed  herself  of 
the  constitutional  privilege  of  appealing  to  her  people  (cheers);  and, 
when  all  that  was  borne  in  mind,  it  was  not  whether  this  member  or 
that  member  was  pledged  to  Protection,  but  it  was  that  every  member 
was,  by  that  speech  from  the  throne,  bound  to  support  that  principle 
of  national  policy  (cheers,  and  cries  of  ^  oh!**).  The  present  House 
of  Commons  could  not,  therefore,  carry  any  measure  for  the  removal 
of  protection  to  agriculture  without  immediate  dishonour  and  last- 
ing disgrace  (loud  cheers).  The  country,  they  might  rely  upon  it, 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  three  years*  experiment  of  a  system  ; 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  therefore,  argued  to  no  purpose  if 
he  founded  his  belief  of  the  efficacy  of  his  changes  on  the  experi- 
ence alone  of  those  few  years.  He  had  challenged  the  House  to  pro- 
duce one  single  instance  of  failure  either  to  the  consumers  or  pro- 
ducers following  upon  a  relaxation  of  duties,  and  he  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck)  was  ready  to  meet  that  challenge.  They  had  heard  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz),  who  was  declared  to  be  the 
manufacturer  of  no  less  than  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  manufac- 
facture  of  spelter  in  Great  Britain,  state,  that  the  result,  upon 
the  producers  of  spelter  and  zinc  of  the  relaxation  of  the  duty 
upon  the  foreign  importation  of  those  articles,  had  been  the  ruin  of 
every  concern  engaged  in  that  manufacture  in  its  raw  state  (hear). 
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That  was  one  instance.  Wool,  strange  to  say,  after  a  three  years* 
experience,  was  to  afford  a  reason  for  repealing  the  duty  on  Com ; 
whereas,  in  his  speech  in  1839,  a  speech  nerer  to  be  forgotten^  the 
state  of  the  trade,  after  twenty  years^  experience,  was  used  by  bis 
Right  Hon.  Friend  as  an  excellent  argument  why  they  should  main- 
tain the  duty  on  corn.  From  the  time  when  the  duty  of  6d.  per  lb. 
was  placed  on  wool  in  December,  1819,  to  December,  1824,  the  price 
of  wool  remained  steady  and  unvarying,  at  1«.  6d.  per  lb.  On  the 
removal  of  the  duty,  in  1824,  the  price  of  wool  did  not  rise;  on  the 
contrary,  it  fell  in  1826  to  ]«.  per  lb.  ;  in  1827,  it  was  9e{.;  in  1828, 
it  was  9d» ;  and  in  1829,  it  was  9d.  Thus  he  disposed  of  the  argu- 
ment respecting  wool.  When  the  6d.  duty  was  imposed,  it  did  not 
interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  the  import  trade,  for,  in  1820,  the 
quantity  imported  was  10,000,000  lbs.,  and,  in  1824,  it  was  22,000,000 
lbs.  In  1835,  the  price  of  wool  was  Is.  lOd.;  in  1836,  U.  8d. ;  in 
1837,  Is.  9d.',  in  1838,  U.  Ad.;  and  in  1839,  Is.  3d.  [The  Noble 
Lord,  in  this  part  of  his  speech,  dropped  his  voice  so  much,  appa- 
rently from  exhaustion,  that  he  was  scarcely  audible.]  In  the  course 
of  the  present  discussion  great  reliance  appeared  to  have  been  placed 
upon  the  supposed  advantages  which  had  been  derived  from  a  Free 
Trade  in  silk  ;  but  if  the  House  only  looked  at  the  state  of  the  silk 
trade  during  the  years  which  elapsed  between  1823  and  1845,  they 
must  see  that  that  part  of  the  argument  on  the  other  side  had  most 
signally  failed.  There  were,  as  many  Hon.  Members  well  knew, 
three  descriptions  of  silk,  namely,  raw  silk,  thrown  silk,  and  the  de- 
scription of  silk  called  dubs  and  husks.  But  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  the  supporters  of  the  Government,  in  dealing  with  this 
part  of  the  subject,  had  so  confounded  the  three  descriptions  of  silk, 
that  nothing  like  an  intelligible  or  satisfactory  argument  could  be 
derived  from  the  information  laid  before  the  House  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  the  result  had  been  quite  deceptive.  He  did  not  mean 
to  use  harsh  language,  but  he  could  not  help  saying  that  the 
whole  matter  was  an  absolute  delusion.  Nothing  could  be  more 
distinct  from  each  other  than  were  the  three  descriptions  of  silk ; 
they  were  different  in  quality,  and  they  paid  separate  rates  of  duty. 
Raw  silk  paid  5s.  6d.,  thrown  silk  lis.  Sd.^  while  the  duty  on 
manufactured  silk  amounted  to  a  prohibition ;  and  yet  that  was  the 
trade  upon  which  so  much  reliance  had  been  placed  as  affording  the 
best  justification  of  the  commercial  policy  which  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  recommended  to  the  House.  He  should  now  call  the 
attention  of  Hon.  Members  to  the  operation  of  Free  Trade  upon 
the  silk  weavers,  by  bringing  before  them  some  portion  of  the 
evidence  upon  this  subject,  given  before  the  committee  of  1832. 
One  witness  was  asked  whether  there  was  a  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  silk  weavers  in  consequence  of  this  change  ?  and  the  reply 
w^as,  very  great ;  not  only  had  there  been  a  reduction  of  wages,  but 
they  had  discharged  a  great  many  hands  ;  many  of  these  were 
women,  some  of  whom  had  gone  to  the  workhouse,  whilst  others, 
it  was  feared,  had  gone  into  a  state  of  prostitution.  And  in  reply  to 
the  question,  in  what  way  the  deficiency  in  the  earnings  was  made 
up,  the  reply  was,  that  those  who  continued  to  be  employed  suffered 
great  privations.    Mr.  Brocklehurst,  a  Member  of  the  House,  was 
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also  examined,  and  he  said  that  the  workmen  had  been  living  in 
furnished  houses,  and  had  been  amply  provided  for;  at  first  they  fell 
back  on  their  little  properties,  which  were  gradually  disposed  of, 
and  they  were  then  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution ;  hundreds  were 
without  a  change  of  clothes,  many  were  without  beds,  with  their 
clothes  drawn  over  them  ;  and  at  that  time  two-thirds  of  the 
people  wanted  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  That  was  what 
Free  Trade  had  done  for  the  silk  weavers  (cheers  and  counter 
cheers).  The  duties  had  been  reduced  to  a  duty  of  about  30  per 
cent,  but  wages  had  been  reduced  to  one  half  of  their  former 
amount.  Up  to  1823,  when  wages  were  regulated  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, the  men  earned  2s.  Ad.  a  day.  In  1845,  those  wages  were 
reduced  to  Is.  2d.,  and  they  had  received  notice  last  Thursday  week, 
that  it  was  intended,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  duty,  to 
reduce  the  wages  from  Is.  2d.  down  to  Is,  (hear,  hear) ;  and  the 
workmen,  in  their  petition,  declared  the  experience  of  twenty-five 
years  had  convinced  them  that  cheap  bread  was  of  no  use  to 
man,  woman,  or  child,  unless  they  could  earn  good  wages  (*'hear, 
hear,**  and  cries  for  a  division).  Hon.  Members  must  recollect  that 
he  was  now  acting  with  a  party  whose  leaders  had  deserted  them,  and 
if  he  could  not  use  his  arguments  with  the  same  skill  as  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Treasury  benches,  he  trusted  the  House  would  show 
him  their  indulgence,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  great 
interests  whose  cause  he  supported  (cheers).  There  had  been  a  re- 
duction in  the  wages  on  each  piece  of  3^.  a  yard,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  a  year  a  man  would  earn  128jr.  less ;  and,  as  the  estimate  was  that 
each  man  consumed  one  quarter  of  wheat  a  year,  he  left  the  House 
to  decide  how  the  weaver  could  maintain  himself,  his  wife,  and  three 
children  on  his  reduced  wages  ;  and  he  would  ask  what  must  be  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  wheat  to  enable  the  man  to  live  with  a  loss 
of  Sd.  a  yard  on  his  manufacture  ?  (hear,  hear).  The  silk  weavers 
would  be  better  off  on  their  old  wages,  with  com  at  70s.  a  quarter, 
than  with  their  reduced  wages,  even  though  there  might  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  wheat,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  on  the  10th  of  June  last, 
assured  the  House  there  would  be  on  the  Opening  of  the  trade,  to 
45s.  a  quarter.  Great  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  foct  that  opening 
the  trade  in  corn  would  be  beneficial  to  the  rate  of  wages,  and  for 
the  first  time  they  had  heard  it  laid  down  from  the  Treasury  benches 
that  the  rate  of  wages  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  com ; 
though  he  remembered  an  address  to  the  landlords  of  England  in 
which  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  had  laid  down  the  proposition  that  the 
rate  of  wages  necessarily  assimilated  itself  to  the  price  of  com. 
What  had  been  the  effect  of  wages  when  com  bad  fallen  from 
lOOs.  to  509.  ?  Had  not  wages  fallen  also?  But  what  was  the 
effect  of  that  in  Ireland  ?  His  Right  Hon.  Friend  had  told  them 
that  there  was  always  the  greatest  distress  there  when  provisions 
were  cheapest  (hear,  hear),  for  then  the  farmer  was  without  a 
market,  the  labourer  without  the  means  of  purchase  and  without 
employment ;  and  then  came  a  scene  of  famine  and  destitution,  and 
the  application  of  legal  force  to  prevent  bloodshed.  That  was  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  of  the  consequences  of 
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the  low  price  of  food  in  1822  (hear,  hear).  He  could  not  pass  over 
the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton.  He  must  say 
it  did  not  overflow  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness  (hear,  hear)  ; 
and  when  the  Hon.  Gentleman  came  forward  and  gave  his  evidence 
of  his  conduct,  and  motives,  and  intentions  towards  the  agricultural 
interest,  he  thought  the  Hon.  Gentleman  might,  to  use  a  term  well 
known  in  Westminster-hall,  be  sworn  on  the  voir  dire  (hear) ;  for 
he  was  receiving  a  fine  salary,  though  he  did  not  come  within  the 
category  of  annuitants  and  tax-gatherers,  who  rejoiced  in  the  increas- 
ing value  of  money  (hetar).  It  had  been  said  that  Hon.  Gentlemen 
on  his  side  of  the  question  had  made  use  of  no  arguments,  but  he 
thought  that  the  speech  of  his  Honourable  Friend  near  him  (Mr.  S. 
O'Brien)  was  full  of  argument,  and  had  received  no  answer.  The 
Right  Hon.  Btaronet  had  thought  fit  to  sneer  at  his  Hon.  Friend 
(hear,  hejir),  but  when  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  went  down  to  Dray- 
ton Manor  and  looked  over  his  large  property,  and  thought  that  at 
no  distant  period  it  had  belonged  to  the  old  landed  interest  of  the 
country,  (cries  of  "oh,  oh  !")  he  miglit  remember  that  there  was  a 
measure  passed  in  1819,  which  was  said  to  have  added  half  a  million 
sterling  to  the/ortunes  of  his  family  (cries  of  "  oh,  oh  I  order,  order"), 
and  he  might  feel  that  he  had  not  dealt  fairly  with  the  landed  interest. 
He  recollected  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  somewhere  about  1842  went 
to  Tamworth,  and  addressed  his  tenantry,  and  that  he  then  hinted  at 
the  destruction  of  rabbits  and  hares,  and  even  went  the  length  of 
saying  something  about  long  leases,  and  that  he  had  really  granted 
one  lease  of  a  farm  ;  but  he  did  not  remember  to  have  heard  that 
the  Right  Honourable  Baronet,  after  exciting  the  expectations  of  the 
farmers,  said  one  word  about  advancing  any  capital,  or  a  reduction  of 
rent.  His  practice  was  against  all  his  professions  (loud  cries  of 
"question,  question,"  and  *' divide").  As  to  the  apprehension  of 
scarcity,  he  could  refer  to  documents  to  show  that  in  Glasgow 
alone  the  stock  of  wheat  exceeded  by  far  that  of  any  preceding 
year.  In  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  landowners  were  indifferent 
whether  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  starvation  or  not,  the  Noble 
Lord  denied  that  there  was  any  danger  of  famine.  He  read  extracts 
from  several  letters  from  Scotland,  which  represented  the  corn  crops 
as  of  good  quality,  and  the  country  as  *'  completely  choked  with 
good  potatoes,"  and  that  so  far  from  there  being  any  likelihood 
of  a  famine,  the  country  was  literally  labouring  under  repletion 
(laughter,  and  "  hear,  hear").  He  had  also  received  a  letter  from 
Liverpool  in  December,  which  treated  the  idea  of  a  famine  as  a  mis- 
taken notion,  and  stated  that  there  were  no  less  than  two  hundred 
warehouses  in  that  town  crammed  as  full  of  corn  as  ever  thev  could 

» 

hold  ("hear,"  and  a  laugh).  He  might  observe  that  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Somersetshire  had  moved,  five  weeks  ago,  for  a  return 
of  the  prices  for  potatoes  in  all  the  markets  in  Ireland,  but  that  re- 
turn had  not  yet  been  laid  upon  the  table.  The  Right  Hon.  Bart. 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  had  entered  into  a  long  statement  relative  to  the 
potato  disease,  which  was  distasteful  to  many  Hon.  Gentlemen  ou 
that  side,  not  on  account  of  the  length  of  its  details,  but  because  it 
appeared  to  them  that  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  did  not  tell  them 
the  whole  truth  (a  laugh).    The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  read  seve- 
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ral  letters  and  communications  on  this  subject,  and,  among  others, 
one  from  a  Mr.  Wood  of  Yorkshire.  He  knew  something  of  that 
county;  and  he  might  state  that  his  Hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Leeds  (Mr.  W.  Beckett)  had  some  time  since  made  a  communication 
on  the  subject  to  the  late  Lord  Whamclifie,  stating  that  there  was 
no  foundation  for  the  report  that  the  potatoes  in  Yorkshire  were  seri- 
ously affected  with  the  disease.  That  was  not  a  private  communication 
ai)d  had  therefore  probably  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  The  Right  Hon.  Bart,  had  read  several  accounts 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  from  inspectors 
of  police  and  others  occupying  official  situations.  Why  had  the 
liight  Hon.  Baronet  not  read  the  report  of  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Carlow  ?  A  Nobleman  whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  the  greatest 
weight.  Lord  Besborough,  had  also  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the 
truth  as  regards  the  disease  among  the  potatoes  in  Ireland,  and  he 
understood  that  a  report  was  made  by  him  to  the  Government. 
That  had  not  been  read,  and  what  was  distateful  to  Hon.  Gentlemen 
near  him  was,  that  the  Right.  Hon.  Baronet  had  not  told  both  sides 
of  the  case  (cheers).  With  respect  to  Antrim,  an  Hon.  Friend  of 
his,  the  Member  for  that  county,  if  he  were  in  the  House,  would,  he 
was  sure,  state  that  the  disease  was  not  so  bad  there  as  had  been 
represented,  nnd  he  understood  that  there  was  no  disease  in  Ros- 
common. In  Tyrone,  he  had  been  informed  that  the  price  of  potatoes 
was  3d.  per  stone,  and  in  Tipperary,  4^^.  per  stone,  whereas  they 
were  last  year  in  Tipperary  lOrf.  per  stone  ("  hear,"  and  loud  cries  of 
'*  divide").  He  must  say,  that  though  the  debate  had  lasted  three 
weeks,  he  believed  that  he  was  the  only  gentleman  who  had  entered 
at  large  into  the  real  question  ("hear,"  and  cries  of  "oh!").  The 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  read  a  statement  with  respect  to  Queen's 
County.  A  few  days  ago,  he  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  saw  his  Hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Queen's  County,  who  assured  him  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  that  county,  stating 
that  the  price  of  potatoes  there  was  2^d.  a  stone,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease was  only  partial  (cries  of  "  divide").  They  were  going  to  repeal 
the  Corn  Laws  on  the  ground  that  a  great  calamity  was  impending 
over  Ireland.  Shew  them  that  there  was  that  calamity,  and  he 
would  venture  to  say  that  the  Hon.  Members  sitting  near  him  would 
be  found  behind  no  gentlemen  in  England  in  endeavours  to  mitigate 
it  (hear,  hear).  With  respect  to  Galway,  he  had  been  told  by  the 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde  that  the  potato  disease  had  been  most  ex- 
tremely  exaggerated  ;  that  there  were  here  and  there  bad  potatoes ; 
but  that  they  would  not  have  been  noticed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
cry  raised  ;  that  one-half  of  the  mischief  had  been  created  by  the 
Government  Commissioners,  who  had  advised  the  lifting  of  the  pota- 
toes before  they  were  ripe  ;  and  any  one  of  common  sense  would 
have  known  that  under  such  circumstances  they  must  have  rotted ; 
that  the  Government  and  the  Commissioners  together  had  excited 
8uch  a  panic  about  the  potatoes  that  all  persons  rushed  to  destroy 
their  potatoes  *,  that  even  he  (the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde)  had  been 
so  far  biassed  as  to  feed  his  horses  and  cattle,  and  every  other  ani- 
mal  that  would  eat  them,  with  potatoes ;  if  there  were  a  scarcity, 
it  had  been  in  a  great  degree  occasioned  by  the  bad  advice  of 
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the  Commissionen  and  the  Government  (hear,  hear).  But  they 
were  told  that  4,000,000  of  the  Irish  people  were  on  the  brink 
of  famine.  If  the  Government  believed  that  to  be  the  case,  he 
wished  to  know  what  provision  they  had  made  for  these  4,000,000  of 
people  ?  To  subsist,  then,  for  three  months  it  would  take  1,000,000 
quarters  of  corn;  and  yet  the  only  provision  made  did  not  exceed 
100,000  quarters  of  maize  (hear,  hear).  He  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  did 
not  believe  it  was  intended  to  feed  the  Irish  people  on  wheat,  the 
grain  resorted  to  would  be  oats  *,  but  then  it  was  most  unwise  to 
allow  100,000  quarters  to  be  exported  from  Ireland  in  January 
(hear).  What  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  Why,  that  he  saw 
no  necessity  for  opening  the  ports,  because  in  case  of  a  famine 
price  they  opened  themselves,  and  that,  in  fact,  there  was  not  a  de- 
ficiency of  food  in  Ireland.  According  to  Lord  Cloncnrry,  also, 
there  had  been  oats  enough  in  Ireland  to  feed  the  entire  population 
(hear,  hear).  There  never  was  an  occasion  in  which  Government 
presumed  to  make  a  great  change,  and  gave  so  little  information  to 
the  country  (hear,  hear).  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
read  some  returns  as  to  potatoes,  but  omitted  to  read  the  parts 
which  would  have  shown  that  the  crop  was  at  first  beyond  an  average, 
and  at  last  only  damaged  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth ;  and  that  the  price 
in  most  parts  was  but  Hd,  a  stone,  or  little  more  than  half  what  it 
had  been  in  various  countries  (hear,  hear).  And  how  would  Repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  three  years  hence  help  this  emergency  ?  (hear, 
hear).  Indeed,  if  the  Government  was  to  interpose  by  purchasing 
corn,  what  harm  was  there  in  paying  duty  on  it,  for  the  duty  was 
paid  to  themselves  (hear,  hear).  The  Noble  Lord  then  proceeded 
to  contend  that,  so  far  from  ^  Protection  being  the  bane  of  agricul- 
ture,^* as  had  been  affirmed,  agriculture  had  made  the  greatest  pro- 
gress  under  that  system, — and  that  there  were  not  the  least  grounds 
for  alarm  as  to  want  of  food  to  meet  the  yearly  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, seeing  that  of  late  years  the  extra  amount  of  com  produced 
per  acre  had  more  than  kept  pace  with  that  increase ;  that  there 
was  as  little  ground  of  alarm  for  the  future,  considering  the  quantity 
of  land  in  Ireland  that  yet  remained  to  be  brought  under  cultivation. 
England  produced  more  food  in  proportion  than  the  countries  around 
her.  Her  produce  was  28  bushels  an  acre,  while  that  of  France  was 
1 4,  Holland  23,  and  America  only  15  bushels  an  acre.  If  they  wished 
to  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  people,  he  contended  that  they  ought 
to  take  the  duties  off  tea  and  sugar,  particularly  as  those  articles  did 
not  come  into  competition  with  the  produce  of  this  country  (hear, 
hear).  The  countries,  too,  that  produced  those  articles  were  friendly 
to  our  industry,  and  received  our  manufactures  to  a  great  extent. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  as  regarded  China.  And  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  those  who  were  our  rivals  in  the  Chinese  market 
admitted  tea  without  charging  any  duty  at  all.  If  they  were  a  proud 
aristocracy,  he  trusted  they  should  show  by  their  votes  that  night 
that  they  were  proud  in  the  chastity  of  their  honour,  and  that  if 
they  were  parties  to  turning  out  the  Whigs  in  1841,  they  did  so  in 
simple-mindedness  and  honesty  of  heart  (cheers  and  laughter). 

The  House  divided  at  twenty  minutes  to  three  o'clock.    The 
numbers  were: — 
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For  Mr.  Miles's  amendment 
Against  it 

Majority  in  favour  of  Ministers 


240 
S37 

"I7 


The  announcement  was  received  with  loud  cheering,  and  the 
House  then  went,  pro  formA,  into  committee  upon  the  Customs 
Duties  Act. 

Adjourned  at  twenty  minutes  past  three  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DIVISION. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  total  number  of 
]  boroughs  and  Borough  Electors,  represented  by  the  majority  and 
minority  who  voted  for  and  against  Sir  Robert  PeePs  measure  : — 


FOR 

BoaouoBS. 

English  &  Welsh 

Irish 

Scotch  


• 

122 
25 
19 

Awregate 
Electors. 

230,356 
21,938 
34,079 

286,373 

AOAIXST. 


BOBOUOB8. 


English  &  Welsh 

Irish 

Scotch  


41 
2 
1 


Electors. 


28,712 

1,906 

650 


31,268 


AGGREGATE   ANALYSIS   OP    BOROUGH    AND   COUNTY 
MEMBERS   ON   BOTH   SIDES. 


AOGRKOATB   No.  OF 

Fob. 

Against. 

County  Members 

Borough  Members,  England  and  Wales  ... 

Irish  Borough  JVlembers     

Scotch  Borough  Members 

Neutralists   ... 

67 
190 
27 
21 
34 

149 

55 

3 

1 
34 

A.  0 wli •••             •••              •••              ••■ 
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The  fbUoiriiig  ii  the  put;  Bnfdjua  of  the  diTwion  :- 

"^  Liberals  for 

Absentees   ■ .  ■ 
Pairs 


Vacant— NiMU  (2). 
Bridp) 
Wigan 
DJKhajichised, 


00UNT7   HEHBBR8.  I 


Tor  joins  inln  Commjtuu. 

Count,. 

V 

Achesan,  Viscount 

Armagh 

1H 

Acland,  T.  Dvke 

Dickiniaa,  F.  H. 

ditto 

I-angton,  Wm.  Gore 

Anson,  Hon.  Coionel 

ij^H 

Itiwell,  J.  D.  Wfllta 

North  ditto 

Baillie.  Henrj  James 

InveraesB-shire 

JJomea,  John 

South  Durham 

Vane,  Lord  H.  O. 

ditto 

Browne,  Robt.  Dillon 

Majo 

Browne,  Hon.  Wm. 

O-Conneil,  Morgan  J. 

Butler,  Col.  Pierce 

Kilkonnj 

BuUer,  Pierce  8. 

ditto 

Bjng,  George 

Middlesex 

Wood,  LtCol.  ThoB. 

ditto 

Carev,  Hon.  B.  B. 

Waterford 

Cavendish,  Hon-G.H 

North  DerbjBhire 

Evans.  William 

ditto 

Chapman,  B-  J. 

Weslmeath 

Clements,  Lord 

Lei  trim 

White,  Samuel 

ditto 

CUve,  Hon.  Bobt.  H. 

Neirport,  1 

North  ditto 

CUve,  Viae 

ditto 

Gore,  Wu) 
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COUNTY  UEMBElSiS'-f Continued). 


For  going  into  Committee. 

County. 

Against. 

Corbally,  M.  E. 

Meath 

Corry,  Hon.  H.  T.  L. 

Tyrone 

Hamilton,  Lord  C. 

ditto 

Dairy  m  pie,  Capt.  John 

Wigtonshire 

Dawson,  Hon.  T.  V. 

Louth 

Dugdale,  W.  Stratford 

North  Warwickshire 

Newdegate,  C.  N. 

South  ditto 

Brook,  Lord  S. 

ditto 

Shirley,  Evelyn  John 

Dundas,  David 

Sutherlandshire 

Egerton,  Lord  F. 

South  Lancashire 

Entwisle,  William 

Patten,  John  Wilson 

North  ditto 

Clifton,  John  Talbot 

Drummond,  H.  H. 

Perthshire 

Egerton,  W.  Tatton 

North  Cheshire 

Legh,  George  C. 

ditto 

South  Cheshire 

Egerton,  Sir  P. 

ditto 

Tollemache,  John 

Fitzgerald,  R.  A. 

Tipperary 

Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 

Flintshire 

Hatton,  Capt.  V.  F. 

Wexford 

Power,  James 

ditto 

Herbert,  Hon.  Sidney 

South  Wilts 

fienett,  John 

North  Wilts 

Long,  Walter 

ditto 

Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 

Howard,  Hon.C.W.G. 

East  Cumberland 

James,  William 

ditto 

West  Cumberland 

Irton,  Samuel 

ditto 

Stanley,  Edward 

Howard,  Sir  Ralph 

Wicklow 

Acton,  CoL  W. 

Johnson,  J.  J.  H. 

Dumfriesshire 

Tiflmbton,  Hed worth 

North  Durham 

Liddell,  Hon.  H.  T. 

Lemon,  Sir  C. 

West  Cornwall 

Pendarves,  E.  W.W. 

ditto 

East  Cornwall 

Carew,  Wm.  H.  P. 

ditto 

Rashleigh,  William 

Lockhart,  E.  A. 

Selkirkshire 

Hacnamara,  W.  N. 

Clare 

McNeill,  Duncan 

Argyllshire 

Morpeth,  Lord 

W.  Riding,  Yorkshire 

Denison,  E.  B. 

E.  Riding,  Yorkshire 

Broadley,  H. 

ditto 

Hotham,  Lord 

N.  Riding,  Yorkshire 

Cayley,  E.  S. 

ditto 

Duncombe,  Hon.  0. 

Morison,  Maj.  Gen.  W. 

Clackmannan  and 
Kinross-shire 

O^Connell,  Daniel 

Cork 

O'Conor  Don,  The 

Roscommon 

OTerrall,  R.  M. 

Kildare 
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COUNTY  MEMBERS'-fContimiedJ. 


1 
For  going  into  Committee. 

County. 

Against. 

Oswald,  Alexander 

Ayrshire 

Pennett,  Hon.  Col. 

Carnarvon 

Smollett,  Alexander 

Dumbartonshire 

Stewart,  Patrick  M. 

Renfrewshire 

Traill,  George 

Caithness-shire 

Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 

Antrim 

Stanley,' Hon.  W.  0. 

Anglesey 

Wellesley,  Lord  C. 

South  Hampshire 

Compton,  Henrv  C. 

North  Hampshire 

Heathcote,  Sir  \V. 

Wood,  Col.  Thos. 

Breconshire 

Wortley,  Hon.  J.  S. 

Buteshire 

Wynn,  Sir  C.  W. 

Montgomeryshire 

Young,  John 

Cavan 

Maxwell,  Hon.  J.  P. 

Vi*' 

North  Devonshire 

Acland,  Sir  T. 

ditto 

Buck,  Lewis  W. 

South  Devonshire 

Buller,  Sir  J.  B.  Y. 

ditto 

Courtenay,  Lord 

Glamorganshire 

Adare,  Viscount 

Bedfordshire 

Alford,  Viscount 

ditto 

Astell,  William 

Cambridgeshire 

AUix,  John  Peter 

ditto 

Yorke,  Hon.  E.  T. 

East  Surrey 

Antrobus,  Edmund 

ditto 

Kemble,  Henry 

West  Surrey 

Trotter,  John 

Kincardineshire 

Arbuthnot,  Lt-Gen. 

West  Kent 

Austen,  Col.  Thos. 

ditto 

Filmer,  Sir  Ed. 

East  Kent 

Deedes,  Wm. 

ditto 

Plumptre,  John  P. 

West  Norfolk 

^^^69  William 

ditto 

Chute,Wm.Lyde  W. 

East  Norfolk 

Burroughes,  H.^N. 

ditto 

Wodehouse,  Ed. 

Denbighshire 

Bagot,  Hon.  W. 

ditto 

Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 

Herefordshire 

Bailey,  Joseph,  jun. 

ditto 

Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 

ditto 

Hoskins,  Kedgwin 

Linlithgowshire 

Baillie,  William 

Dorsetshire 

Bankes,  George 

ditto 

Floyer,  John 

ditto 

Seymer,  H.  K. 

Berkshire 

Barrington,  Viscount 

ditto 

Palmer,  Robert 

ditto 

Pusey,  Philip 

Londonderry 

Bateson,  Thomas 
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COUNTY  MEUBERS—CContinuedJ. 


For  going  into  Committee. 


Against. 


Londonderry 

S.  Northumberland 

N.  Northumberland 

West  Suffolk 

ditto 

East  Suffolk 

ditto 

South  Essex 

ditto 

North  Essex 

ditto 

Carlow 

ditto 

Berwickshire 

Down 

ditto 

North  Lincolnshire 

ditto 

South  Lincolnshire 

ditto 

East  Gloucestershire 

ditto 

West  Gloucestershire 

South  Derbyshire 

ditto 

Donegal 

ditto 

Queen's  County 

ditto 

Carmarthenshire 

Buckinghamshire 

ditto 

ditto 

Pembrokeshire 

North  Leicestershire 

ditto 

South  Leicestershire 

ditto 

Huntingdonshire 

ditto 

Rutlandshire 

ditto 

Sligo 

ditto 

Stirlingshire 

East  Sussex 

ditto 


Jones,  Capt.  T. 
Bell,  Matthew 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Bennett,  Phillip,  jun. 
Waddington,Harry  S. 
Gooch,  E.  L. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Bramston,  Thos.  W. 
Palmer,  George 
Round,  Charles  Gray 
Tyrrell,  Sir  J.  T.,Bt. 
Bruen,  Col. 
Bunbury,  Thomas 
Campbell,Sir  H.P.H. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Hill,  Lord  A.  E. 
Christopher,  Rbt.  A. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Trollope,  Sir  J.,  Bart. 
Turner,  Christopher 
Codrington,SirC.W. 
Worcester,  Marqs.  of 
Hayle,  Robt.  B. 
Colville,  Charles  R. 
Mundy,  Edward  M. 
Conolly,  Col.  E.  M. 
Hayes,  Sir  E.  S.,  Bt. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H.,  Bt. 
Veaey,  Hon.  Thomas 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dupre,  C.  G. 
Fitzmaurice,  Hon.W. 
Tower,  Christopher 
Emlyn,  Viscount 
Farnham,  Edward  B. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Halford,  Sir  H.,  Bt. 
Pdcke,  Charles  W. 
Fellowes,  Edward 
Thornhill,  George 
Finch,  George 
Heathcote,  G.  .T. 
FfoUiott,  John 
Gore,  Wm.  R.  O. 
Forbes,  William 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  Augiistus  E. 
II 
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PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES 


COUNTY  MEMBEtiS-(CoiUitmed). 


t'^or  going  into  Committee. 

County. 

Against. 

West  SUSMI 

March,  Earl  of 

ditto 

Wyndham,  CoL  C. 

Aberdeenshire 

Gordon,Capt.  H  on.  W 

Hertfordshire 

Halsey,  Thomas  P. 

ditto 

Ryder,  Hon.  G.  D. 

ditto 

Smith,  Abel 

Dublin  County 

Hamilton,  Jas.  H. 

ditto 

Taylor,  Thomas  E. 

Oxfordshire 

Harcourt,  George  G. 

ditto 

Henley,  Joseph  W. 

ditto 

Norreys,  Lord 

Edinburgh  County 

Hope,  Sir  John,  Bt. 

N.  Nottinghamshire 

Houldsworth,  Thos. 

• 

S.  Nottinghamshire 

Rolleston,  Col.  L. 

West  Worcestershire 

Knight,  F.  W. 

ditto 

Lygon,  Hon.  H.  B. 

East  Worcestershire 

Taylor,  James  A. 

S.  Northamptonshire 

Knightley,  Sir  C. 

ditto 

Vyse,  R.  H.  Howard 

N.  Northamptonshire 

Maunsell,  T.  P. 

ditto 

O'Brien,  A.  Stafford 

Longford 

Lefroy,  Anthony 

Monaghan 

Leslie,  C.  P. 

ditto 

Shirley,  E.  P. 

Lanarkshire 

Lockhart,  William 

Westmoreland 

Lowther,Lt.Col.  H  .C. 

ditto 

Thompson,  Aid,  W. 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Mackenzie,  Thomas 

Peebleshire 

Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

Galway 

Martin,  Thomas  B. 

Monmouth 

Morgan,  C.  0.  S. 

Cardiganshire 

Powell,  Col.  W.  E. 

Merionethshire 

Richards,  Richard 

Roxburghshire 

Scott,  Hon.  F. 

Radnorshire 

Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 

Fermanagh 

Brooke,  Sir  A.  B.,  Bt. 

1  Elginshire  and  Nairn    Bruce,  C.  Lennox  C. 

BOROUGH   MEMBERS—ENGLAND. 

No  ol 

r 

For  going  into  Committee. 

Borough. 

Elec- 
tors. 

Against 

Thesiger,  Sir  F. 

Abingdon 

323 

St.  Alban's 

585 

Repton,  Geo.  W.  J. 

Etwall,  Ralph 

Andover 

242 

Paget,  Lord  William   ditto 
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BOROUGH  MEMBERS— ENGLAND— (Con<«nt«?<l). 


No.  of 

For  going  into  Committee. 

Borough. 

Eleo-                  Against, 
tors. 

Matheson,  James 

Ashburton 

269 

Hindley,  Charles 

Ashton-under- 

i 

1 

Lyne 

671  ' 

Aylesbury 

1652     Clayton,  Rice  Rich. 

Tancred,  Henry  W. 

Banbury 

386  < 

Duncan,  Viscount 

Bath 

3119 

Roebuck,  John  A. 

ditto 

Paget,  Lieut.  Col.  F. 

Beaumaris 

295  1 

Polhill,  Capt.  Fredk. 

Bedford 

878 

Stuart,  Henry 

ditto 

Hogg,  James  Weir 

Beverley 

1063 

Townley,  John 

ditto 

Winnington,  Sir  T.  E 

Bewdley 

429 

Feilden,  William 

Blackburn 

912 

Hornby,  John 

ditto 

Bodmin 

339 

Gardner,  John  D. 

ditto 

Spry,  Sir  Samuel  T. 

Ainsworth,  Peter 

Bolton 

1471 

Bowring,  Dr. 

ditto 

Busfield,  William 

Bradford,Yorks. 

1465 

Bridgewater 

573 

Broadwood,  Henry 

Mitchell,  Thomas  A. 

Bridport 

558 

Hervey,  Lord  Alfred 

Brighton 

2533 

Pechell,CaptainG.R. 

ditto 

Buckingham 

391 

Chandos,  Marquis  of 

^ 

ditto 

Hall,  Colonel  John 

Walker,  Richard 

Bury 

790 

Fitzroy,  Lord  Charles 

Bury  St.  F^mds 

704 

Jermyn,  Elarl 

ditto 

Shelbume,  Earl  of 

Calne 

179 

Kelly,  Sir  Fitzroy 

Cambridge 

1857 

Sutton,H.T.Manners 

ditto 

Pryse,  Pryse 

Cardigan 

863 

Howard,  Philip  Hy. 

Carlisle 

953 

Marshall,  William 

ditto 

Morris,  David 

Carmarthen 

977 

Hughes,  W.Bulkeley 

Carnarvon 

1037 

Byng,  Rt.  Hon.  G.  S. 

Chatham 

877 

Berkeley,  Hon.  C.  F. 

Cheltenham 

1713  1 

Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 

Chester 

2170  1 

Jervis,  John 

ditto 

i 

Chippenham 

265     Boldero,  Capt.  H.G. 

ditto 

Neeld,  Joseph 

Christchurch 

269     Harris,  Hon.  E.A.J. 

Cripps,  William 

Cirencester 

552 

Villiers,  Viscount 

ditto 

Cardwell,  Edward 

Clitheroe 

386 

364  PtBLIlUENTABY  DKSAT£!> 

BO  ROUGH  MEMBERS— ENGLAND- (CnifiniW 


Mofftt,  Gcitfcp 
Mainnarii^-,  T. 
Duncitniioii,  Visci 
Strutt,  Edwaril 


Gicj.SirOeofge.Barl 
Tufnell,  Hcnty 
Gtali»in,Sir  J.,  B»rt. 
Reid,8ir.I.  Ruf.  Ut. 


Dancombe,  Thos.  S, 
Wafclev,  Thom:.^ 
Bulkelej,SirK.B.,BL 

Hutt,  WilUom 
Jlatl!elej,Cpl.M.F.F. 

■  Philpotls,  John 
narnanl.Edw.tieorct 
IhindiiJ>,Adiii,J.W.D 

Man  gles  ,C  ii  p  1 .  Rosa  I 
■Wall,CJvorlL.B  Baiin 
Protheroe,  EJw.Juii 
Wood,  Chitrlea 

Philip»,S[rRd.  B.  P. 

Price,  Sir  Robert,  Bt. 
PulBford,  KobtT 
Cowper.Hon.W.F. 
Mahon,  "Viscount 
Buillie.  Col.  H.  D. 
MeGeathyifotslerA. 

'  Sf  ftnsfield,  W.  B.  C. 


Borough. 

e1;.^' 

2SS 

ditto 

Colchester 

IS06 

dilto 

CoTentry 

3810 

ditto 

CVtcklade 

16« 

ditto 

Dartinauth 

261 

Denbigh 

941 

Derby 

1S20 

Deviies 

875 

ilitto 

2121 

ditto 

398 

Dover 

IS46 

Droitwich 

367 

Dudley 

937 

Durham 

1(131 

Eye 

333 

Pingbury 

12974 

ditto 

Flint 

1053 

Frome 

339 

Gateshead 

Gloucester 

1872 

dilto 

Greenwich 

3610 

Great  Grimsby 

515 

Gaitdfoid 

495 

dilto 

Halibx 

873 

ditto 

HastioKB 

958 

72fi 

Helston 

406 

Hereford 

1123 

ditto 

Hertford 

614 

ditto 

Honitou 

447 

ditto 

Honbam 

366 

865 

Packington,  J.  S- 
Kerruaii,SiTE^Dt. 


triaco,  Musgrave 
Vyvyan^irR.R.,Bt. 


Hurst,  Robert  H. 
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BOROUGH  MEMBERS— ENGLAND— (Conrtniwd). 


For  going  into  Committee. 


Majoribanks,  Stewart 


Praed,W.Tyringham 
"Warburton,  Henry 
Godson,  Richard 
Hanmer,  Sir  J.,  Bart 


D'Eyncourt,Rt.Hn.C 
Hawes,  Ben.,  jun. 
Bowles,  Admiral 
Aldam,  Wm.,  jun. 
Beckett,  William 
Easthorpe,  Sir  J.,  Bt. 
Ellis,  Wynn 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Fitzroy,  Hon.  Henry 
Mostyn,Hon.E.M.L. 
Paget,  Lord  A.  H. 


Buller,  Charles 
Lyall,  George 
Masterman,  John 
Pattison,  James 
Russell,  Lord  John 

Mackinnon,  "W.  A. 
Stewart,  John 
Brocklehurst,  John 
Grimsditch,  Thomas 


Howard,  Hon.  J.  K. 
Childers,  John  W. 
Denison,  John  E. 
Gibson,  Thomas  M. 
Philips,  Mark 
Baring,  Major  H.  B. 
Bruce,  Lord  Ernest 
Hall,  Sir  Benj.,  Bart. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Guest,  Sir  J.  John 


Borough. 


Hythe 

Ipswich 

ditto 

St.  Ives 

Kendal 

Kidderminster 

Kingston-upon- 

HuU 
Knaresborough 
ditto 
Lambeth 
ditto 

Launceston 
Leeds 
ditto 
Leicester 
ditto 
Lewes 
ditto 
Lichfield 
ditto 
Lincoln 
ditto 
Liskeard 
London 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Lyme  Regis 
Lymington 
ditto 

Macclesfield  > 
ditto 

Maidstone 
ditto 
Maldon 
ditto 

Malmesbury 
Malton 
ditto 

Manchester 
ditto 

Marlborough 
ditto 

Marylebone 
ditto 
Merthyr  Tidvill 


509 
1690 

598 
351 
469 

4767 
240 

6547 


Against. 


12150 
291 

11625 
760 


Fox,  Sackville  Lane 
Gladstone,Capt.  J  .M 


FerrandjW.Busfeild 
Lawson,  Andrew 


393 

6182 

3687 

900 

876 

1041 
285 

Collett,  W.Rickford 
Sibthorp,  Col.  C. 

19064 

277 
305 

Hussey,  Thomas 

908 

1687 
844 

Dodd,  George 
Hope,  A.  J.  B. 
Dick,  Quintin 
Roimd,  John 

280 

558 

1  \1 


'MG  PARI-UMEKTaKY    DBBATES 

BimOl-QH  MEaiBEKS-EN-GI-*N'D-( VoMinmri,. 


""NoJYt"" 

FerpJlmtinlotommill.r.'           Borough. 

ELeo- 

A|»Ul. 

i  Hidhunit 

261 

Walpolc,Spcn«erli. 

Ble-ilt.  Rt^Mld  J. ;  Monmouth 

1304 

;  MonlgomeryAc 

1021 

fholmonatly,Hn,H. 

Howttr(l,CnpHn.E.G    Morpeth 

363 

.  Ne««rk 

1130 

ManDer^LordJ. 

!  ditto 

Sluart,Johi. 

Hamilton,  W.  .1.       1  Ncitport,  hie  of 

ja«rti.i.  v)<:.,\,-,  w.  '     Wight 

m 

WriBhtmn.  W.  B.        Northallerton 

381 

Currie.  Raike^s 

Northampton 

S057 

Smith,  RL    lo  .R.V. 

ditto 

Douio.Mflr<miaof 

Norwich 

4334 

Smith,  Benjnmin 

ditto 

GiBbome,  T.,  jun. 

S43G 

ditto 

Fielden.  John 

Oldham 

1103 

Owen,  Sir  John 

Pembroke 

1179 

J*lomriage,  Cp,  I.  H. 

Penrjn    and 

ViTian,  Capt.  J  C. 

Falmouth 

ttSJ 

Fittwillinm,  Hn.GW 

Peterborough 

&S9 

1 

Heron,  Sir  Robert 

1 

Petersfield 

343 

.Tolliffe.SirW.G.H.              1 

Ebrin){ton,  Viscount 

Plymouth 

1907 

Gill,  Thorn  OS 

ditto 

Philips,  Geo^  K. 

Poole 

543 

Baring.  F.  Tiiornhil] 

Portsmouth 

1837 

Staunton.  Sir  G.  T. 

ditto 

Fleetwoo<l,  Sir  H.,BL 

Preston 

3633 

Strickland,  Sir  G.,Bt 

dilto 

Radnor 

500 

Price,  Richard 

Reading 
ditto 

1140 

Chelsea,  Viscount 
RoBsell,  Charles 

Eaatnor,  Viscount 

Keigale 

ISB 

Colbome,H.W.N.R. 

liiehmond 

289 

Dandaa,  Hon.  J.  C. 

ditto 

Cockburn,  Sir  G..  Bt. 

3S3 

Crawford.  Shiirrann 

Rochdale 

9SS 

Curteis,  Herbert  B. 

Ry-e 

521 

Brolherton,  Joseph 

Salford 

2fiI9 

Troubridge.  Sir  E.  T. 

Sandwich 

977 

John.tonc,8irJ.V.B. 

Scarborough 

559 

Trench,  Mj.Qn.SirF.'  ditto 

1  Shaftesburr 

491 

Sheridan  JtBrinsley 

Parker,  John                Sheffield 

44G1 

Ward,  Henry  George'  ditto 

1  New  Shoraham 

1983 

Goring,  Charlea 

Hope,  George  Wm, 

SoulhamptOD 

1463 
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BOROUGH  MEMBERS-ENGLAND— {Con<tn«#d). 


l^'or  going  into  Committee.]  Borough. 


Wawn,  John  Twizell 
Humphrey,  Aid.  J. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Buller,  Edward 
Carnegie,  Hon.  S.  T. 
Cobden,  Richard 
Marsland,  Henry 
Copeland,  Alderman 
Scrope,  G.  Poulett 
Stan  ton,  Wm.  Henry 
Vivian,  John  Henry 
A'Court,  Capt.  E.  H. 
Peel,  Sir  R.,  Bart. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Labouchere,  Rt.HnH 
Russell,  Lord  Ed. 
Trelawney,  John  S. 
Martin,  John 
Baring,Rt.Hon.W.B. 
Flower,  Sir  J.,  Bart. 

Heath  coat,  John 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Baldwin,  Charles  B. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Clav,  Sir  Wm.,  Bart. 
Fox,  Col.  C.  R. 
Metcalfe,  Henry 
Lascelles,  Hn.  W.  S. 

Scott,  Robert 


Collins,  William 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Hayter,  Wm.  G. 


EvanSjGn.SirD.Lacy 
Leader,  John  Temple 
Bemal,  Ralph 
Christie,  Wm.  D. 


SomertoH)  Viscount 


South  Shields 

South  wark 

ditto 

Stafford 

ditto 

Stockport 

ditto 

Stoke-on-Trent 

Stroud 

ditto 

Swansea 

Tam  worth 

ditto 

Taunton 

ditto 

Tavistock 

ditto 

Tewkesbury 

Thetford 

ditto 

Thirsk 

Tiverton 

ditto 

Totnes 

ditto 

Tower  Hamlets 

ditto 

Tvnemouth 

Wakefield 

Wallingford 

Walsall 

Wareham 

Warrington 

Warwick 

ditto 

Wells 

Wenlock 

ditto 

Westbury 

Westminster 

ditto 

Weymouth 

ditto 

Whitby 

Whitehaven 

Isle  of  Wight 

WUton 


686 
5047 

1265 

1279 

1623 
1202 

1247 
501 

1010 

347 

409 
160 

327 
,496 

341 

13551 

764 
809 
368 
837 
428 
633 
977 

414 
949 

291 
14254 

660 

445 

508 

1167 

205 


Against. 


Bell,  John 


Blackstone,  W.  S. 

Drax,  J.  S. 
Blackburne,  J  no.  I. 


ForesterjHn.GCW 
Gaskell,  Jas.  Milnes 
Lopes,  Sir  Ra]ph,Bt. 


Chapman,  Aaron 
Attwood,  Matthias 
Holmes,  Hon.  W.  H. 
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PABLIAVEKTIRT   DEBATES 


BUBOCOH  MEMBERS— ENOL4NO-(C(m<iiMie<{). 


No.  of 

For  going  into  C<Mnmittee. 

Borough. 

Elec- 
tors. 

Against. 

NeyiUe,  Ralph 

Windsor 

667 

Reid,  Col.  Greo.  Alex. 

ditto 

Thornley,  Thomas 

Wolverhampton 

2643 

Villiers,  Hon  C.  P. 

ditto 

Woodstock 

369 

ChurcbUl,  Lord  A 

Dashwood,  Geo.  H. 

Wycombe 

399 

Rumbold,  Chas.  Edw. 

Yarmouth 

1904 

Wilshere,  William 

ditto 

IRELAND. 


For  goinginto  Committee. 


Rawdon,Lt.Col.J.D. 

Collett,  John 
Chichester,LordJ.L. 
Koss,  David  Robert 
Layard,  Capt.  B.  V. 
Kirk,  Peter 
O'Brien,  Timothy 
Pigot,  Hon.  David  R. 
Boyd,  John,  Dr. 
M'Carthy,  A. 
SomerviUe,  Sir  W.M. 


Redington,  Thos.  N. 
Northland,  Viscount 
Bridgeman,  Hewitt 

Blake,  Martin  Joseph 
O'Connell,  John 
Meynell,  Capt.  Henry 
Ferguson,  Sir  A.,  Bt. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J.,  Bt 
Grore,  Hon.  Robert 
Damer,Rt.  Hn.G.L.D 
Somers,  John  P. 
OXJoVinell,  Maurice 
Barron,  SirH.W.,Bt. 
Wyse,  Thomas 
Esmond e.  Sir  Thos. 
Cavendish,  Hon.  C.C. 


Borough. 


Armagh 
Athlone 
Belfast 
Ditto 
Carlow 
Carrickfergus 
Cashel 
Clonmel 
Coleraine 
Cork 
Drogheda 
Dublin  Univer- 
sity 
Dundalk 
Dungannon 
Ennis 
Enniskillen 
Gal  way 
Kilkenny 
Lisbum 
Londonderry 
Mallow 
New  Ross 
Portarlington 
SUgo 
Tralee 
Waterford 
ditto 
Wexford 
Youghall 


Against. 


892 

342 

4234 

417 
1326 
267 
687 
368 
4364 
506 

1727 
538 
196 
230 
179 

1600 
580 
203 
906 
336 
277 
188 
821 
258 

1499 

405 
498 


Hamilton,  G.  A 
Shaw,  Right  Hon.  F. 


Cole,Hon.H.  Arthur 
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SCOTLAND. 


No.  of 

For  going  into  Committee. 

Borough. 

Elecu 
tors. 

Against. 

Bannerman,  Alex. 

Aberdeen 

2189 

Ellice,  Edward,  jun. 

St.  Andrews 

835 

Stuart,Lord  P.  J.H.C. 

Ayr,  &c.,  &c. 

1897 

Ewart,  William 

Dumfries 

977 

Duncan,  George 

Dundee 

2739 

Craig,  Wm.  G.,  jun. 

Edinburgh 

5346 

Macaulay,Rt.Hn.  TB 

ditto 

* 

Hay,  Sir  Andrew  L. 

Elgin,  &c. 

612 

Baird,  William 

Falkirk 

1369 

Dennistoun,  John 

Glasgow 

8241 

Oswald,  James 

ditto 

Baine,  Walter 

Greenock 

1113 

Haddington 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MAECH  2. 

MONDAY. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  Order  of  the  day  was  then  read 
for  goinf;  into  Committee  upon  Customs  and  Com  Importation. 

The  House  having  accordingly  resolved  itself  into  Committee, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  understood  to  move  the 
following  resolution : — "  That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  on 
the  importation  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour,  there  shall  be  paid,  un- 
til the  1  St  day  of  of  February,  1 849,  the  following  duties,"  &c. 

Mr.  C.  Villiers  then  rose  to  move  the  Amendment  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  that  all  duty  for  the  purpose  of  Protection  should 
immediately  cease.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  assured  the  House  that 
he  would  not  detain  them  longer  than  was  necessary  for  him  to  state 
the  reasons  why  he  asked  their  support  to  the  Amendment  of  which 
he  had  given  notice.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  his  object  than 
to  impede  the  progress  of  this  measure,  and  he  had  intended  to  have 
proposed  a  distinct  motion  at  a  later  period  of  the  session,  vrith  the  view 
of  carrying  out  the  object  of  his  amendment,  but,  certain  statements 
that  had  been  made  by  some  parties  during  the  last  debate  had  de- 
terred him  from  taking  that  course;  and,  therefore,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  passage  of  this  measure  through  the  House  to  propose 
that  amendment  now  (hear,  hear).  The  ministerial  measure  recog- 
nised the  expediency  of  establishing  the  freedom  of  trade  in  this 
country,  he  regretted  that  it  had  been  considered  advisable  to  post- 
pone the  establishment  of  it  till  the  year  1849.  In  his  opinion  that 
delay  was  uncalled  for;  and  the  full  benefit  of  the  ministerial  scheme 
might  be  obtained  at  once.     He  should  therefore  propose  an  amend- 
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ment,  providing  for  the  Total  and  Immediate  Repeal  of  all  the  exist- 
ing Duties  on  Corn.  He  showed  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Earl  Spencer,  and  of  those  great  living  agriculturists,  the  Earl  of 
Radnor  and  Lord  Ducie,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  farmei — 
and,  indeed,  of  agriculture  generally — that  the  abolition  of  the  Com 
Laws  should  not  be  gradual,  but  immediate.  He  then  adverted,  but 
not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  to  the  position  in  which  the  Government 
stood  with  regard  to  his  amendment.  He  could  not  understand  what 
objections  Sir  R.  Peel  could  urge  against  it  If  no  evil  or  difficulty 
were  to  be  apprehended  from  acceding  to  his  proposition,  he  asked 
the  Committee  to  consider  whether  there  were  not  some  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it  ?  For  instance,  it  would  enable  the  Govern-, 
ment  to  meet  with  greater  ease  the  emergency  of  Ireland,  and  it 
would  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  which, 
though  it  was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  would  cease  its 
agitation  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  it  disappeared. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  inveighed  against  the  Ministers  who  had  in- 
sulted the  country  by  their  extravagant  proposition  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  He  contrasted  with  Sir  R.  Peel's  speeches  of  the 
present  session,  his  speeches  in  1835,  and  more  especially  his  great 
speech  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  by  the  United  Conservative  party, 
in  May,  1838.  He  also  commented  upon  the  inconsistencies  of  Sir  J. 
Graham  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  capable  of  adding  shapes  to  those 
of  Proteus,  and  colours  to  those  of  the  cameleon.  If  there  should 
be  a  division  on  this  question,  he  should  divide  along  with  Sir  R. 
Peel,  but  from  no  affection  to  him,  and  from  no  regard  to  the 
Members  of  his  Cabinet.  He  should  divide  in  that  way  because, 
on  comparing  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Villiers  and  Sir  R.  Peel,  he 
believed  that  Sir  R.  Peel's  proposition  was  the  less  evil  of  the  two. 

Lord  Worsley  obsferved,  that  if  he  were  called  upon  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Villiers  and  the  proposition 
of  Sir  R.  Peel,  he  should  certainly  vote  for  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Villiers  in  preference.  But  if  he  gave  such  a  vote  at  present,  he 
should  be  precluded  from  voting  in  favour  of  any  other  amendment 
which  might  be  proposed  on  the  ministerial  plan — for  instance,  he 
should  not  be  able  to  give  his  support  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  O. 
Stanley  for  a  fixed  duty  of  5s.,  which  he  conceived  would  be  an 
adjustment  of  the  question.  * 

Mr.  M.  Gibson  considered  that  Mr.  Villiers  had  taken  a  most  judi- 
cious course  in  proposing  his  amendment  to  the  House.  He  could  not 
see  any  danger  in  pressing  it  to  a  division,  for  it  suggested  the  only 
rational  method  of  meeting  the  emergencies  of  Ireland.  Besides,  it 
would  rescue  the  farmers  from  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  present 
scheme  would  involve  them.  They  would  even  be  happier 
in  knowing  the  worst  than  they  were  now  when  they  had  the  hopes  of 
a  respite.  Protection  had  been  indicted  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours—it had  been  tried  and  found  guilty.  The  country  was 
calling  for  immediate  execution  ;  and  the  party  opposite  was  demand- 
ing, but,  he  trusted,  in  vain  for  a  respite. 

Mr.  B.  Escott  considered  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Villiers  the 
most  consistent  with  reason ;  but  could  not  vote  for  it  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  as  he  was  afraid  that  he  should  endanger  the  success 
of  the  ministerial  proposal  by  so  doing. 
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Mr.  R.  Colbornb  declared  his  intention  of  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Yilliers,  because  the  Parliament  must  be  dissolved  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  three  years;  and  in  that  case  the  agitation 
on  this  subject  must  be  renewed,  if  the  Government  scheme  were 
adopted. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Goring,  declaring  his  intention  to 
oppose  this  measure  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities, 

Mr.  Bright  commented  on  the  speech  of  Lord  Worsley,  and  on 
his  declaration  that  a  'fixed  duty  of  5s.  would  now  settle  this  ques- 
tion. He  read  extracts  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Worsley  to  show 
that  at  no  very  distant  period  his  Lordship  had  declared  that  such 
a  measure  would  not  prove  an  adjustment  of  it.  He  warned  the 
Government  that  agitation  would  be  continued  on  this  subject  so 
long  as  there  was  one  shred  of  protection  to  be  found  in  the  laws 
regulating  the  import  of  provisions. 

Sir  R.  Peel  would  not  renew  the  debate  on  the  Com  Laws,  which 
had  already  extended  over  twelve  nights,  although  he  was  anxious 
to  make  some  explanations  on  some  matters  which  had  occurred  in 
it.  He  would,  however,  postpone  these  explanations  till  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  to  be  introduced  upon  these  resolutions,  and  would 
confine  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  it  be 
desirable  that  the  Corn  Law  should  be  totally  and  immediately  re- 
pealed, or  that  they  should  be  modified  and  continued  for  three  years 
longer.  If  he  looked  singly  to  the  emergency  in  Ireland,  he  would 
not  deny  that  the  immediate  suspension  of  the  Com  Laws  was  the 
more  expedient  measure  of  the  two.  He  knew  that  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else  than  a  total  and 
immediate  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ;  but  there  were  many  persons 
who  thought  that  the  Corn  Laws  ought  not  to  be  repealed  at  all. 
His  object  in  bringing  forward  this  project  was  two-fold — one  was 
to  meet  the  emergency  in  Ireland,  and  another  was  to  reconcile  the 
Legislature  to  an  adjustment  of  the  question.  He  then  entered  into 
some  details  to  show  the  reduction  which  his  resolution  would  pro- 
duce in  the  duties  now  paid  upon  the  importation  of  grain  into  Ire- 
land. Having  gone  through  those  details,  he  repeated  his  former 
declaration,  that  if  the  representatives  of  the  agricultural  interest 
should  prefer  an  immediate  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  to  the  conti. 
nuance  of  them  for  three  years,  and  should  combine  with  Mr.  Yilliers 
to  carry  his  amendment,  he  should  accept  the  amended  proposal, 
and  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  carry  it  into  law.  At  the  same 
time  he  would  not  answer  for  the  result  in  another  place.  Of  this 
he  was  certain,  that  had  he  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  imme- 
diate Repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  he  should  have  abandoned  all  hope 
of  succeeding  with  it.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Bright  threatening 
them  with  continued  agitation  on  this  subject.  He  thought  that 
such  agitation  would  be  an  evil,  and,  moreover,  he  thought  that  it 
would  be  unsuccessful. 

After  a  few  observations  from  Mr.  G.  Palmer  against  the  Govem- 
ment  measure,  which  the  noise  in  the  House  rendered  almost  inau- 
dible, 

LoBD  J.  RussRLL  took  a  view  of  the  various  propositions  which 
were  then  before  the  Committee.       There  was  one  for  imports,  a 
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fixed  duty  of  5^.  on  foreign  corn.  He  did  not  believe  that  that 
proposition  would  raise  the  price  of  corn  5s.  a  quarter — on  the 
contrary,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Senior,  and  others,  that  it  would 
not  raise  it  more  than  Is.  a  quarter — but  at  the  present  time  he 
could  not  vote  for  a  proposition  which  would  not  be  a  final  adjustment 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  which  would  keep  the  farmer  in  a  prolonged 
state  of  agitation.  He  had  no  occasion  to  notice  another  proposition 
which  would  prolong  the  continuance  of  the  com  duties  for  two  years 
more  than  the  proposition  then  before  the  House,  further  than  to  say 
that  it  was  liable  to  the  same  objection  of  prolonging  agitation  as 
that  for  A  fixed  duty.  He  therefore  came  to  the  consideration  of 
the  present  amendment,  which  proposed  that  the  Corn  Laws  be 
forthwith  repealed.  Comparing  that  proposition  with  the  Govern- 
ment scheme,  he  considered  it  to  be  more  wise  as  an  abstract,  and 
more  beneficial  as  a  practical  measure.  The  case,  however,  which  he 
had  then  to  consider  was,  that  of  Government  proposing  a  plan  for 
the  settlement  of  a  question  on  which  there  was  great  resistance 
offered  by  a  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  which  there 
might  be  a  still  greater  resistance  offered  on  the  part  of  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  did  not  know  what  view  the  Upper 
House  might  take  of  that  question,  and,  therefore,  he  felt  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  views  taken  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Sir  R.  Peel  said 
he  had  reasons  why  he  preferred  his  own  proposition.  He  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  did  not  think  those  reasons  sufficient ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  consider  that  although,  on  the  one  hand,  he  should  gain  a  better 
measure,  he  should,  on  the  other,  risk  the  success  of  a  beneficial 
one.  On  weighing  these  two  considerations,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Villiers.  He 
wished  most  ardently  to  see  this  question  settled ;  and  the  way  in 
which  he  should  act  would  be  that  which  he  deemed  most  conducive 
to  that  great  end  ;  namely,  that  of  voting  against  every  proposition 
which  had  not  the  sanction  and  support  of  Government.  Sir  R.  Peel 
had  said,  that  if  he  had  proposed  a  total  and  immediate  Repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  he  knew  that  he  should  have  failed.  And  yet  Sir  R, 
Peel  regretted  that  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  not  brought  in  such  a 
measure.  He  thought  that  Sir  R.  Peel  must  be  now  satisfied  that 
those  of  his  party  who  would  have  joined  him  in  supporting  such  a 
measure  when  introduced  by  a  Whig  Minister,  would  have  been  a 
very  small  number  indeed — probably  forty  or  fifty  at  most,  and 
perhaps  not  more  than  twenty.  Under  such  a  circumstance  it 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  him  to  have  got  his  proposi- 
tion even  so  far  as  a  Committee. 

Sir  H.  Jolliffe  hoped  that  this  measure  would  be  defeated  ;  but 
if  we  were  to  have  a  great  change  in  the  Corn  Laws,  was  not  this  the 
time  when  that  change  could  be  made  most  favourably  ? 

Mr.  Hume,  in  the  hope  that  there  would  be  no  disunion  in  the 
Liberal  ranks,  declared  his  determination  not  to  vote  for  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Villiers,  but  for  that  of  the  Govemment. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  a  confused  dis- 
cussion arose,  in  the  midst  of  which  some  Hon.  Member  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 
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On  this  question  the  Committee  divided,  when  there  appeared : — 
^\y  68  •••  •••  •••  •-•  •■■  fV 

Noes  ...  ...  .  ...  •••        22/ 

Majority  against  the  adjournment    ...  ...         157 

Lord  John  Manners  proposed  a  similar  amendment,  on  which  an 
angry  discussion,  full  of  personalities  arose,  in  which  Lord  J.  Russell, 
Mr.  Ferrand,  Lord  C.  Hamilton,  and  several  other  Members  took  a 
part.  It  was  at  last,  terminated  by  Lord  John  Russell  observing 
that,  in  the  then  temper  of  the  Committee  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  done  was  to  move  that  the  Chairman  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again  to-morrow.  This  proposition  was  acceded  to. 
The  House  resumed  and  immediately  afterwards  adjourned. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  3. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  several  hours  were  occupied  partly  in 
a  discussion  originated  by  Mr.  Newdeoatb,  upon  the  evils  of  the 
Registration  system,  the  misdeeds  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  in 
procuring  frivolous  objections  to  their  qualifications  to  be  served  upon 
county  electors,  and  counteivcharges  of  the  same  character  against 
the  agriculturists;  but  partly  also  in  the  interchange  of  all  sorts  of 
personalities  connected  with  the  exciting  subject  under  discussion. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  give  an  intelligible  summary  of  all 
the  charges  made  and  refuted,  or  counter-charged  upon  the  original 
complainants,  and  we  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  refer  our  readers 
to  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  with  this  explanation  only,  that  al- 
though Mr.  Newdegate^s  motion,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  whole 
discussion  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  a  pretty  general  opinion  was 
expressed  on  all  sides,  that  some  change  in  the  present  system  of 
registration  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  duly  qualified 
elector  from  vexatious  objections  against  his  right  to  the  fhmchise. 

Lord  J.  Russell  had  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  tendering 
of  objections  to  a  great  extent  was  an  abuse  ;  and  he  had  in  conse- 
quence, some  years  ago,  proposed  a  bill  by  which  electors,  after 
having  had  their  votes  twice  objected  to  without  success,  could  not 
be  objected  to  again  unless  they  had  either  sold  or  otherwise 
diminished  the  value  of  their  freeholds.  It  made  no  difference 
whether  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  had  or  had  not  been  guilty  of 
this  abuse,  supposing  you  allowed  its  continuance  by  the  Protective 
Society.  The  House  ought  to  apply  a  legislative  remedy  to  this 
abuse,  which  did,  in  fact,  disfranchise  all  the  independent  voters  of 
the  country.  Mr.  S.  Wortley  had  spoken  of  the  creation  of  votes. 
As  a  Member  for  a  Scotch  county,  Mr.  Wortley  must  know  that  no- 
where had  that  abusb  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Scot- 
land.    It  was  an  abuse  which  required  immediate  correction. 

Mr.  Hume  felt  great  satisfaction  that  this  abuse  had  arrived  at  its 
present  crisis,  because  there  was  now  some  hope  of  its  correction. 
The  best  mode  of  amending  the  Registration  Act  would  be  by  sim. 
plifying  the  franchise.  There  were  now  fifty  different  sorts  of  fran- 
chise; he  would  reduce  them  all  to  nearly  one — ^he  meant  to 
household  suffrage. 
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After  a  short  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Aglionby  and  Lord 
Ebrington,  and  some  other  members  took  part, 

Mr.  Newdegate,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of  his  friends, 
consented  to  withdraw  bis  motion  for  the  present. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  the  Customs^  and  Corn  Importation  Acts. 

Mr.  6.  Bankes  renewed  his  opposition  to  the  measure  of  the 
Government,  and  made  several  comments  on  the  speech  recently 
delivered  by  Sir  R.  Peel.  He  again  asked  why  Sir  R.  Peel,  and 
still  more  why  Lord  J.  Russell,  who  had  framed  the  constituencies 
himself,  was  so  afraid  of  appealing  to  the  people  on  this  question. 
He  hoped  that,  if  this  project  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Lords  until 
their  Lordships  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  it  would  be 
adopted  by  the  will  of  the  people.  He  confessed  that  be  preferred 
the  scheme  of  Government  to  that  of  Mr.  Villiers,  and  for  this  rca- 
8on>  that  the  House  would  have  to  go  to  its  constituents  before 
the  Government  law  expired.  The  new  law  of  settlement  was  the 
only  part  of  the  miscalled  scheme  of  compensation  to  which  he 
attached  the  slightest  value. 

Mr.  C.  Howard  regretted  that  Sir  R.  Peel  had  not  consented  to 
the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws ;  yet,  though  he  considered 
Mr.  Villiers*  amendment  the  best  abstract  proposition,  he  would 
YOte  for  Sir  R.  PeePs  original  proposition,  rather  than  endanger  a 
measure  which  would  practically  prove  so  beneficial. 

Sir  T.  Hanmek  deprecated  the  continued  protraction  of  this 
exhausted  debate.  He  expressed  his  intention  of  supporting  the 
measure  of  Government  rather  than  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Villiers. 
If  he  looked  at  that  amendment  merely  as  an  abstract  question, 
every  opinion,  which  he  had  ever  entertained,  would  induce  lum  to 
support  it ;  but  he  knew  that  Ministers  had  to  consider  their  general 
prospects  of  success  in  bringing  forward  any  measure  on  this  subject* 
and  rather  than  cloud  them,  he  would  vote  for  their  scheme,  although 
it  was  not  so  comprehensive  as  that  of  Mr.  Villiers. 

Mr.  Moffatt  pointed  out  the  extraordinary  turn  which  the  debate 
had  taken.  £very  speaker  agreed  with  Mr.  Villiers ;  but  almost  all 
of  them  were  determined  to  vote  against  his  proposition.  He  should 
allow  his  vote  to  keep  company  with  his  speech,  and  should  not 
follow  the  example  of  those  who  voted  one  way  and  spoke  another. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  Gentlemen  opposite  had  determined  to  defeat 
this  measure,  if  they  could,  by  delay.  He  wished  that  they  would 
consider  how  they  were  damaging  by  such  a  course  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  country,  and  how  they  were  paralyzing  the  operations 
of  the  corn  market  in  Mark-lane,  where  the  contract  book  was  one 
large  blank,  although  a  capital  of  £5,000,000  was  usually  employed 
in  that  trade. 

Mr.  Finch  preferred  the  proposition  of  the  Grovemment  to  that 
of  Mr.  Villiers ;  not  that  he  approved  of  either,  but  that  he  thought 
it  the  least  evil  of  the  two.  He  protested,  amid  roars  of  laughter, 
against  the  inexplicable  rapidity  with  which  Ministers  were  hurrying 
this  measure  through  the  Committee.  He  thought,  that  before 
Hon.  Members  assented  to  it,  they  ought  to  ascertain  what  reception 
it  would  meet  with  in  Canada  and  our  other  colonies.    He  also 
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thought  that  they  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  financial  state, 
ment  for  the  year,  inasmuch  as  this  proposition  repealed  a  great 
number  of  important  duties.  Indeed,  whilst  the  question  of  peace 
and  war  between  England  and  the  United  States  of  America  was  yet 
undetermined,  it  was  perfect  madness  to  acquiesce  in  the  extraYa- 
gant  propositions  of  her  Majesty *8  Government. 

Mr.  Ward  had  never  given  a  vote  with  greater  difficulty  than  he 
did  at  present ;  for  he  concurred  in  every  sentiment  contained  in  the 
statesman-like  speech  of  Lord  J.  Russell  the  other  night.  He  had, 
however,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  should  not  risk  the  success 
of  the  Government  scheme  by  voting  in  favour  of  Mr.  Villiers' 
amendment.  If  hereafter  he  should  find  that  he  did  risk  its  success, 
he  would  retract  his  present  vote,  and  give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
measure  proposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel. 

Mr.  Liddell  said  that  there  was  no  force  in  either  of  the  two 
grounds  upon  which  their  co-operation  with  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Villiers  had  been  asked.  He  should,  therefore,  give  his  support  on 
this  occasion  to  the  Government  measure,  which  he  must,  however, 
oppose  in  every  other  stage  of  it. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Hutt,  Mr.  Borthwick  declared  his 
intention  of  voting  in  favour  of  the  Government  proposition,  not 
because  he  approved  it  as  contrasted  with  the  present  law,  but 
because  he  believed  that  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Villiers  would  be 
dangerous  to  all  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  as  during  the  agitation  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  he  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  raised  the  cry  of  *^  The  bill, 
the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill,"  so  bow  he  would  take  the 
Government  measure  and  nothing  but  the  Government  measure. 

Lord  G.  Bbntinck  maintained,  that  on  the  question  whether  be 
ought  to  consent  to  the  immediate  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  or  to 
accept  the  proposition  of  Government,  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Miles 
and  his  friends  had  been  greatly  misapprehended.  Mr.  Miles  had 
never  said  that  we  should  prefer  immediate  repeal  to  having  it 
suspended  over  our  heads  for  three  years.  He  had  said,  that  if  it 
was  certain  that  the  blow  would  be  struck,  it  would  be  better  to 
have  it  struck  at  once  than  suspended  for  three  years.  But  it  was 
not  certain  that  the  blow  would  be  struck.  The  friends  of  Protection 
had  received  a  check  and  met  a  repulse;  but  they  were  not  half 
beaten  yet.  Napoleon  had  said  that  Englishmen  never  knew  when 
they  were  beaten.  That  was  the  case  of  the  Protectionists  now ; 
they  were  determined  to  fight  the  battle  from  pillar  to  post,  and  from 
post  to  pillar,  and  to  keep  the  conflict  up  before  the  country,  until 
it  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Ministerial  party  had  betrayed 
the  trust  which  its  friends  had  reposed  in  it.  Before  the  contest 
was  closed,  they  would  drive  the  Ministers  to  appeal  to  the  country, 
and  when  that  appeal  was  made,  he  should  no  longer  despair  of  the 
success  of  the  country  party. 

Mr.  Cobden  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  very  little  had  been 
said  in  the  course  of  this  debate  on  the  question  before  the  House, 
which  was,  *'  Shall  the  Corn  Law  be  abolished  immediately  or  at  the 
close  of  three  years  ?"  He  thought  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Villiers  was  now  brought  forward ;  but  according 
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to  the  fonns  of  the  House  it  must  be  brought  forirard  now  or  never. 
He  was  sure  that  if  it  could  be  proposed  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
Government  bill  it  would  meet  with  greater  success  than  it  was 
likely  to  meet  at  present :  for  Mr.  Miles  in  that  House,  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  both  said  that  they 
preferred  immediate  to  delayed  repeal,  and  he  believed  that  their 
opinions  were  very  generally  shared  by  the  tenant-farmers.  Com- 
menting on  Lord  G.  Bentiuck*s  declaration  that  his  party  was  not 
yet  half  beaten,  and  that  it  would  go  on  fighting  from  pillar  to  post 
against  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  he  said  that,  if  the  Noble  Lord 
were  determined  to  continue  this  battle  for  three  years  longer,  it  was 
a  sufficient  reason  to  induce  the  Government  to  settle  this  question 
at  once  and  for  ever.  He  called  upon  the  friends  of  Free  Trade  to 
stand  by  their  principles,  which  were  embodied  in  the  present 
amendment;  for  if  they  did  they  could  not  be  wrong  if  they  should 
be  compelled  to  go  to  their  constituents.  Sir  R.  Peel  had  allayed 
the  agitation  of  the  country  by  the  mere  introduction  of  the  measure; 
but  he  warned  the  hundred  gentlemen  who  were  prepared  to  give  it 
a  desperate  resistance,  and  if  they  cared  to  place  Ministers  in  a 
minority,  that  that  agitation  was  only  lulled  by  the  expectation  that 
the  measure  would  be  passed.  He  could  foresee  the  possibility  of 
Government  being  driven  from  office  before  the  measure  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  He  did  not  know  whether  their  tenure  of 
office  was  worth  more  than  two  months^  purchase.  He  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  the  Protectionists  in  upsetting  the  Government,  even  for 
their  own  selfish  policy;  but  he  knew  that  their  success  would  be 
a  great  misfortune  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade.  It  was  because  he 
foresaw  danger  to  that  cause  and  a  factious  opposition  to  the 
Government,  to  which  he  would  not  lend  himself  a  single  moment, 
that  he  was  anxious  to  keep  his  principles  Intact  for  the  country,  on 
which  he  should  be  prepared  to  fall  back  with  greater  strength  in 
case  the  threatened  appeal  were  made  to  the  constituencies.  After 
the  decision  on  the  present  amendment,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  give  the  proposal  of  Government  as  cordial  a  support  as  any  man 
in  that  House.  Though  not  a  payment  in  full  to  the  country,  it 
was  an  instalment  of  Us,  6d,  in  the  pound  ;  and  he  would  use  the 
resources  which  he  should  gain  by  it,  to  gain  the  remaining  2s,  6d,  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

Sir  T.  Acland  made  an  impassioned  reply  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  and  declared  his  intention  of  supporting  the  Government 
proposition  on  this  occasion,  because  he  considered  it  an  alleviation 
of  the  otherwise  rapid  descent  which  the  agriculturists  would  have 
to  undergo. 

Ma.  T.  DuNcoMBE  repeated  the  declaration  which  he  had  made  on 
a  former  night  of  his  intention  to  support  the  Government  proposi- 
tion against  that  of  Mr.  Villiers.  He  had  told  the  Government  that 
if  they  would  stand  by  their  new  law  of  settlement,  he  would  stand 
by  their  plan  of  settling  the  Corn  Laws  ;  and  unpopular  as  the 
determination  might  render  him,  by  that  determination  he  would 
stand.  The  Protection  party,  who  had  heaped  such  unmeasured 
invectives  upon  Sir  R.  Peel,  would  that  night  go  with  him  into  the 
same  lobby ;  but  he  was  almost  of  opinion  that  Sir  R.  Peel  would 
not  be  safe  in  their  company. 
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The  Earl  of  March  denied  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  ever 
expressed  himself  in  favour  of  the  total  and  immediate  Repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  The  sense  of  the  country  was  in  favour  of  Protec- 
tion, and  had  been  strongly  declared  at  all  the  recent  elections,  and 
particularly  at  Westminster. 

Mr.  Hudson,  though  opposed  to  the  change  proposed  by  the 
Government,  declared  his  intention  to  vote  in  favour  of  their  resolu- 
tion, and  against  that  of  Mr.  Villiers. 

Lord  Worsley  said  a  few  words  which  were  almost  inaudible, 
but  the  inference  from  what  we  heard  was,  that  in  his  opinion,  the 
tenant-farmers  preferred  immediate  to  suspended  repeal. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  denied  that  statement,  and  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  treachery  of  Ministers  towards  their  former  supporters. 

Mr.  Wakley  regretted  that  Mr.  Villiers  was  determined  to  persist 
in  dividing  the  Committee  upon  his  amendment,  for  he  was  convinced 
t  that  a  more  inexpedient  course  could  not  be  taken.  Referring  to  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Ferrand,  on  a  former  evening,  he  observed  that  most 
of  the  facts  quoted  by  that  gentleman,  to  prove  the  existence  of  great 
suffering  and  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  were  arguments 
in  favour,  and  not  in  opposition  to  the  Government  measure.  Did 
Free  Trade  exist,  or  was  Protection  the  law  of  the  land  during  the 
time  of  that  lamentable  destitution  ?  Did  not  even  the  poor  crea- 
tures, who  migrated  from  the  agricultural  to  the  manufacturing 
districts,  after  they  were  sent  back  to  the  places  from  which  they 
originally  migrated,  return  to  the  manufacturing  districts  in  conse- 
quence of  finding  the  distress  which  they  experienced  in  the 
protected  agricultural  parishes  more  intense  than  that  to  which 
they  were  exposed  in  the  manufacturing  counties?  He  should 
give  his  support  to  the  Government  proposition. 

Mr.  Newdegate  said,  that  though,  in  their  exasperation  at  having 
been  betrayed  by  their  natural  leaders,  some  of  the  tenant-farmers 
might  have  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  an  immediate  Repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  he  was  convinced  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
them  were  of  opinion  that  such  a  measure  would  not  be  for  their 
interests. 

Mr.  Villiers  vindicated  himself  from  the  censures  cast  upon  him 
for  persisting  in  this  amendment,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
reasons  urged  by  Lord  G.  Bentinck  and  his  party  for  not  giving  him 
their  support  oo  this  occasion. 

The  Committee  then  divided,  when  there  appeared : — 

For  the  amendment 78 

Against  it  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         265 


Majority  against  it  187 

The  Chairman  was  then  directed  to  report  progress.     The  House 
resumed,  and  immediately  afterwards  adjourned. 
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Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Har court,  G.  G. 
Hatton,  Captain  V. 
Hawes,  B. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
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Herbert,  Rt.  Hon.  S.  Lygon,  Hon.  Oeneral 

Hervey,  Lord  A.  Macaulay,Rt.Hn.T.B. 

Hildyard,  T.  B.  T.  Mackenzie ,  T. 

Hinde,  J.  H.  Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

Hobhou8e,Rt.Hn.SirJ  M'Geachy,  F.  A. 

Hodgson,  R.  Mahon,  Viscount 

Hope,  Sir  J.  Mangles,  R.  D. 

Hope,  A.  Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 

Hope,  G.  W.  Manners,  Lord  J. 

Hornby,  J.  March,  Earl  of 

Horsman,*E.  Martin,  C.  W. 

Hotham,  Lord  Martin,  T.  D. 

Howard, flon.C.W.G.  Masterman,  J. 

Howard,Hon.E.G.G.  Maule,  Rt  Hon.  F. 


Howard,  P.  H. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hughes,  W.  D. 
Hume,  J. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Hussey,  T. 
Irton,  S. 
James,  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl  of 
Jocelyn,  Viscount 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  H. 


Mildmay,  H.  St.  John 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Morgan,  O. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Neville,  R. 
Nowdegate,  C.  N. 
Norrevs,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Ptilmerston,  Viscount 


Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H.  Patten,  J.  W. 
Jones,  Captain  Peel,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R. 

Kelly,  Sir  P.  Peel,  J. 

Kemble,  H.  Pennant,  Hon.  Col. 

Kirk,  P.  Philips,  G.  R. 

Knight,  F.  W.  Polhill,  F. 

Labouchere,Rt.Hn.H.  Pusey,  P. 
Lambton,  H.  Rashleigh,  W. 

Law,  Hon.  C.  E.  Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 

Lawson,  A.  Reid,  Colonel 

Logh,  G.  C.  Repton,  G.  W.  J. 

Lemon,  Sir  C.  Rolleston,  Colonel 

Lennox,Lord  G.  H.  G.  Round,  J. 
Liddell,  Hon.  H.  T.     Rumbold,C.  E. 


Loch,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lyall,  G. 


Bannerman,  A. 
Berkeley,  Hon.  C. 
Berkeley,  Hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  Hon.  H.  F. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bouverie,  Hon.  E.  P. 


Russell,  Lord  J. 
Ryder,  Hon.  G.  D. 
Sandon«  Viscount 
Scott,  Hon.  F. 

MINORITY. 

Bowring,  Dr. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Chapman,  B. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Cobden,  R. 


Seymour,  Lord 
Sheridan,  R.  B 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smvthe,  Hon.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerton,  Viscount 
Spooner,  R. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stanley,  Hon.  W.  O. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 

Sutton,  Hon.  H.  M. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Tom  line,  G. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Vernon,  G.  H. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vivian,  Hon.  Captain 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
-Wakley,  T. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  Colonel  T. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wortley,  Hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightoon,  W.  B. 
Wynd  ham,  Colonel  C. 
Yorke,  Hon.  R.  T. 

Tellers. 
Young,  J. 
Baring,  H. 


Colbome,Hn.W.N.R 
Collett,  J. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Currie,  R. 
Dalmeny,  Lord 
Dulrymple,  Captain 
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Dennistoun,  J. 
Duncan,  Viscount 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Admiral 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Ellice,  E. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Escott,  B. 
Etwall,  R. 
Evans,  Sir  De  Lacy 
Ewart,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Ferguson,  Colonel 
Fitzrov,  Lord  C. 
Fox,  C.  R. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
llastie,  A. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hollond,  R. 
Langston,  J.  H. 


Layard,  Captain 
McCarthy,  A. 
M'Taggart,  SirJ. 
Majoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Mitcalfe,  H. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
Morris,  D. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O^Connell,  M.  J. 
O^Connell,  J. 
Oswald,  J. 
Parker,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pechell,  Captain 
Philips,  M. 
Plumridge,  Captain 
Protheroe,  E. 


Ross,  D.  R. 
Russell,  Lord  E. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Strutt,  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thornely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Walker,  R.  ' 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
White,  S. 
Williams,  W. 
Wood,  C. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

Tellers. 
Villiers,  C. 
Bright,  J. 


Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey  paired  off  with  Mr.  Mackinnon  on 
Tuesday  night,  the  former  in  favour,  the  latter  against,  Mr.  Villiers's 
motion. 


I 


MARCH   6. 

The  House  having  gone  into  Committee,  after  some  amendments 
had  been  negatived,  the  resolutions  were  read  and  agreed  to.  Sir 
R.  Peel  next  proposed  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  maize,  buck- 
wheat, Indian  corn-meal,  and  rice,  which  was  agreed  to.  The  various 
articles  named  in  the  resolutions  down  to  arrow-root,  were  then 
passed  seriatim. 

MARCH  9. 

Com  importation  resolutions  were  confirmed.  Leave  was  then 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  founded  on  the  resolutions.  The  House  went 
into  Committee  on  the  Customs^  Duties  Acts.  Mr.  Ewart  proposed 
the  admission  of  modern  books  in  foreign  languages  duty  free.  A 
short  debate  followed,  which  ended  in  the  amendment  being  with- 
drawn.    The  articles  in  the  resolutions  were  then  gone  through. 

MARCH    13. 

The  report  on  the  tariff  was  brought  up.  On  the  question  that 
the  resolutions  be  read  a  second  time,  Mr.  Spooner  moved  as  an 
amendment  the  second  reading  that  day  six  months,  which  after  a 
few  remarks  from  Sir  George  Clerk  was  withdrawn.  Several  articles 
of  the  tariff  were  passed.  On  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
butter  from  10s.  to  2«.  6d.  per  cwt.,  Mr.  Grogan  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  duties  on  butter  and  cheese  should  remain  as 
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in  the  tariff  of  1842,  which  was  lost  by  21 3  to  1 1 1.  On  arriving  at 
the  article  cotton  hose,  Sir  H.  Halford  moved  an  amendment,  which 
was  lost  by  190  to  102.    The  debate  was  adjourned. 

MARCH    16. 

The  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  report  on  the 
customs'  and  corn  importation  acts.  On  the  article  "  hops"  being 
read,  some  discussion  took  place,  after  which  the  resolution  was 
carried  by  91  to  44.  On  reading  the  article  silk,  Mr.  6.  Bankes 
moved  its  omission ;  a  debate  followed  and  the  House  divided — for 
the  amendment  144,  against  it  220.  The  debate  was  again  adjourned. 

MARCH    17. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  resolutions  on  the  customs'  and 
corn  importation  act  was  resumed,  and  again  adjourned. 

MARCH    20. 

Resumed The  Marquis  of  Worcester  moved  the  omission  of  the 

resolution  respecting  timber,  and  after  considerable  debate,  the 
House  divided,  for  the  resolution  232,  for  the  amendment  109  ;  then 
permission  was  given  to  introduce  the  Bill,  &c. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  23. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Corn  Impor- 
tation Bill  was  then  read. 

Mr.  S.  Crawford  presented  a  petition  from  Rochdale,  signed  by 
8,000  persons,  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  R.  Prel — Sir,  I  have  two  petitions  to  present  to  the  House-* 
one  from  Liverpool,  in  which  the  petitioners  state  that  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country  are  materially  prejudiced  by  the  delay 
of  the  Legislature  in  pronouncing  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mercial measures  now  before  them  (cheers).  I  am  assured  that  no 
petition  ever  left  Liverpool  more  respectably  signed — that  it  received 
the  signatures  of  the  leading  men  of  all  political  parties,  and  that 
some  of  them  are  those  of  gentlemen  who  have  been  opposed  to  our 
measures,  but  who  now  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  (hear,  hear).  The  petition  received  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  414  si<;naturcs  of  the  leading  gentlemen  in  Liverpool. 
Every  banking-house  in  Liverpool,  I  am  told,  with  but  three  ex- 
ceptions, had  signed  it ;  the  managing  directors  of  two  of  these 
being  out  of  town.  About  214  merchants  and  ship-owners,  and 
190  brokers  have  signed.  The  petition,  which  states  that  the  peti- 
tioners, having  the  most  extensive  experience,  find  that  nearly  every 
branch  of  trade  is  paralyzed  by  the  delay  in  carrying  the  measures 
of  the  Government.  It  further  states  "  That  your  petitioners,  while 
they  disclaim  all  interference  with  due  deliberation  in  matters  of 
such  vast  importance,  would  humbly  pray  that  an  end  may  be  put  to 
their  suspense  by  passing  into  a  law,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the 
measures  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  which  your 
petitioners  verily  believe  will  prove  highly  bencficinl  to  the  interests 
of  this  vast  commercial  empire."  The  other  petition  is  from  Man- 
chester.    This  received  its  signatures  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  has 
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1,122  signatures  attached  to  it.  It  is  signed  by  all  the  bankers  in 
Manchester,  and  by  fifty-Bve  members  of  the  town-council.  It  is  also 
signed  by  most  of  the  large  houses  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and 
spinning  trade,  in  the  machine  making,  in  the  country  trade,  and  in 
the  East  and  West  Indian,  Canadian,  United  States,  Oerman,  Rus- 
sian, and  Mediterranean  trades.  I  am  informed  that  the  amount  of 
capital  represented  by  the  houses  who  have  signed  this  petition  is 
£30,0<)0,()00  (hear,  hear),  and  that  the  number  of  persons  employed 
by  them  is  1*20,000  (hear,  hear).  The  petitioners  state  that,  *^  In  com- 
mon with  the  entire  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  they  have  observed  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction,  the  wise  and 
comprehensive  measures  introduced  by  her  Majesty ^s  Goyemment— 
measures  which  will  tend  greatly  to  benefit  this  densely-populated 
district."  The  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  the  House  to  **  put  an 
end  to  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  now  existing,  and  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  commercial  disasters  which  may  seriously  cripple 
the  industry  and  resources  of  the  country,  by  immediately  passing 
into  a  law  the  Customs*  and  Corn  Importation  Act"  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Etwall  called  the  particular  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
petition  from  nearly  700  Hampshire  agricultural  labourers,  men  and 
women,  resident  in  the  unions  of  Droxford  and  Stoneham,  and  other 
parishes  between  Southampton  and  Winchester.  The  petition  origi- 
nated at  a  public  evening  meeting  of  labourers  held  at  Sheril  Heath, 
Waltham  Chase,  on  Monday  evening,  February  23,  and  was  signed 
by  a  large  number  of  those  present  at  that  meeting.  The  petitioners 
stated  that  they  had  been  struggling  on,  from  year  to  year,  with 
wages  barely  sufficient  for  subsistence  under  Corn  Law  Protection, 
until  they  despair  of  any  amendment  of  their  condition  under  these 
restrictive  laws,  and  therefore  earnestly  entreat  an  immediate  and 
total  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 

Mr.  Rashlrigh  presented  petitions  from  twenty  places  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall  against  the  bill. 

On  the  question  that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  E.  Yorke  said  that,  as  he  was  intrusted  with  a  petition,  signed 
by  an  immense  number  of  his  constituents,  again««t  the  bill,  he  could 
not  give  a  silent  vote  on  this  question.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
had  presented  petitions  from  an  enormous  monied  confederacy  in 
favour  of  the  bill,  but  he  (Mr.  Yorke)  was  bound  to  resist  it  on  be- 
half of  his  constituents,  and  his  intention  was  to  move  that  the  bill 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months.  If  the  anticipations 
which  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  bad  formed  of  the  favourable  opera, 
tion  of  these  measures  were  not  realized,  he  would  inflict  an  amount 
of  injury  upon  an  important  interest,  for  which  a  life  of  repentance, 
however  sincere,  could  not  be  a  sufficient  atonement  (cheers).  The 
principle  of  Protection  was  recognized  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
constituency  of  this  country,  who  made  those  now  upon  th«  Treasury 
benches  the  accredited  organs  of  that  principle.  If  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  was  right  in  attributing  much  of  the  manufacturing  distress 
to  the  operation  of  the  Com  Law,  why  had  he  not  repealed  it  in 
1842,  rather  than  keep  down  the  people,  as  he  then  did,  by  armed 
bands  and  military  mle  ?  He  (Mr.  Yorke)  represented  a  large  agri- 
cultural constituency,  and  he  had  on  many  occasions  placed  himself 
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at  issue  with  them  in  defending  the  political  honour  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  (hear,  hear),  as  he  would 
have  defended  his  own  private  integrity  (hear).  He  knew  pretty 
well,  therefore,  what  were  the  sentiments  of  his  constituents  on  this 
subject.  He  was  informed  that  not  less  than  £5,000,000  had  been 
laid  out  on  the  improvement  of  landed  property  in  the  district  he 
represented,  and  that  money  had  been  expended  on  the  faith  of 
Protection.  If  the  agriculturists  had  not  enjoyed  Protection,  much 
of  the  land  in  that  district  never  could  have  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, or,  at  all  events,  it  could  not  have  remunerated  the  culti- 
vators. He  objected  to  the  admission  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade 
without  the  most  searching  investigation  into  the  burdens  which 
pressed  with  great  force  on  the  agricultural  body,  with  a  view  to 
their  equalization,  so  that  all  parties  might  have  a  fair  start  in  the 
national  race.  When  the  Noble  Lord  (J.  Russell)  the  Member  for 
the  city  of  London,  in  1829,  first  brought  forward  his  plan  of  a  fixed 
duty,  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  referring  to  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  told  the 
Noble  Lord  that  if,  when  he  passed  that  act,  he  had  any  intention 
of  altering  the  basis  on  which  it  was  framed,  he  was  guilty  of  a  gross 
fraud  on  the  public.  And  now,  adopting  the  same  language,  he 
would  tell  her  Majesty^s  Ministers,  if,  in  1842,  when  the  Com  Bill 
of  that  year  was  passed,  they  had  any  intention  of  altering  the  basis 
on  which  it  was  framed,  (and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
had  all  along  been  arguing  against  their  convictions) — they  were 
guilty  of  a  gross  fraud  on  the  country.  He  wished  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  joy  of  their  new  allies  on  the  Treasury  benches.  They 
would  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  striking  this  one  blow,  and  when 
struck  they  would  discard  them,  having  no  trust  in  the  metal  of 
which  they  were  composed.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  looked  to  posterity  for  indemnity,  and  no  doubt 
the  pen  of  the  faithful  historian  would  do  him  justice.  The  histo- 
rian would  say  of  him,  that  gifted  with  great  natural  and  possessing 
many  acquired  powers,  notwithstanding  some  slight  deviation  in  for- 
mer years  from  the  straight  course  of  political  wisdom,  he  was  again 
trusted  on  account  of  his  professions  by  a  great  party,  whom  he 
again  deceived.  He  would  say  that  he  stood  alone  against  the 
party  he  had  betrayed. 

"  He  stood  alone  amidst  his  band, 
*'  Without  one  trusting  heart  or  hand." 

In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  move  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months  (bear,  hear). 

Sir  J.  Y.  Bullbr  seconded  the  amendment.  He  had  supported 
the  measures  of  the  Government  in  1842,  greatly  to  the  risk  of  his 
seat,  but  he  had  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  Corn  Law 
on  a  basis  that  would  not  be  disturbed  at  least  during  the  present 
Parliament.  He  was,  therefore,  greatly  disappointed  when  he  heard 
that  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  determined,  within  three  short 
years,  to  abandon  altogether  the  principle  of  protection  to  British 
industry,  and  repeal  his  own  Com  Bill.  His  constituents  viewed 
this  measure  with  great  alarm ;  the  reduction  of  prices  which  would 
probably  result  from  it,  would  produce  a  great  change  in  the  manage. 

L  L 
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ment  of  farms  and  estates ;  and  serere  distress  among  the  agricaltU' 
ral  population  would  inevitably  follow.  The  partial  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  was  no  justification  of  this  measure.  If  famine  were 
impending  in  Ireland,  the  bill  would  not  be  found  an  adequate  re- 
medy. It  would  have  been  much  better  to  liberate  the  foreign  corn 
in  bond  free  of  duty  ;  or,  if  the  case  required  it,  to  give  it  as  a  Itounty 
to  Ireland,  rather  than  abolish  a  law  which  was  doing  what  its  pro- 
moters wished,  giving  the  population  a  fair  supply  of  bread  at  a 
moderate  rate,  merely  because  there  had  occurred  a  casual  failure 
of  one  of  our  crops. 

Mr.  M^Geachy  could  not  shelter  himself  under  the  wing  of  that 
most  extraordinary  doctrine  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  a  doctrine  mischievous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  respectability  and  weight  of  the  quarter  from  which  it 
had  proceeded.     Surely  it  was  as  individuals  that  they  were  respon- 
sible, and  not  as  members  of  any  one  sect  or  party.     It  might  be  true 
that  every  man  in  England  who  had  sat  in  her  Majesty^s  Councils  as 
a  Cabinet  Minister, with  scarcely  an  exception,  was  now  agreed  as  to 
the  impolicy  of  continuing  the  existing  Com  Laws.     Still  that  would 
be  no  justification  of  his  vote  in  favour  of  this  measure,  unless  he 
were  himself  convinced,  as  convinced  he  was,  that  the  measure  was 
in  itself  both  politic  and  just  (hear,  hear).     It  was  very  easy  to  talk 
of  our  constitution  as  a  territorial  constitution,  yet  the  men  who  now 
talked  most  loudly  of  the  rights  of  electors  were,  in  many  cases,  the 
very  men  who  had  degraded  that  most  important  class—  the  tenant 
farmers  of  England — into  the  mere  political  tools  of  their  party  pur- 
poses (hear,  hear).     And  he  confessed,  that  in  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion upon  that  question,  the  old  Spanish  proverb  had  had  consider- 
able weight  with  him, — "  Show  me  your  friends,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are;^*  and  when  he  looked  to  the  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  present  occasion,  what  did  he  find  ?     Was  my  Lord 
Talbot,  for  example,  resident  amongst  the  undrained  lands  and  the 
agricultural  helots  of  the  county  of  Buckingham  ?  or  were  many 
other  enlightened  agriculturists,  who  supported  these  measures,  an- 
swerable for  the  condition  of  Sussex,  where  a  large  farmer  told  a 
friend  of  his  (Mr.  M'G^achy's)  the  other  day,  as  they  were  looking 
at  a  field  in  which  there  was  a  lamentable  preponderance  of  thistles 
over  turnips,  '*  that  he  must  own  he  had  been  very  unfortunate  in 
his  turnips  this  year,  but  that  for  his  part  he  never  saw  any  harm 
come  of  thistles  ?*^  (laughter).     It  only  remained  for  him  to  express 
his  earnest  hope  that,  when  that  measure  had  passed,  they  should 
proceed  to  other  measures  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  their  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  their 
physical  wants ;  and,  looking  at  the  state  of  some  of  our  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  he  thought  that  there  was  now  a  noble  opportunity  for 
employing  that  enormous  fund  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  now 
likely  to  be  useless  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  raised,  in  erect- 
ing some  peaceful  trophy  of  their  victory,  and  for  identifying  the 
names  of  their  leaders,  not  with  remembrance  of  a  temporary  and 
evanescent  and  most  questionable  agitation,  but  with  some  per- 
manent establishments  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  destitute,  and 
the  oppressed  (cheers).    For  these  and  other  reasons  he  had  come. 
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that  it  ¥11^^  Undoubtedly,  in  >  e"^*^  •^Jv^'^e'^'^^'O?^  ®  ^^^^  *^  ^® 
con8titii8wyi,j?artii  of  the  Firet  LrJ^^'h^  ^  ^^r'^  to  ^^e  great  in- 
terests of  t^^/K^ui^er  till  in  1836  t^^i^^^^^^  he  owed  to  his  own 
personaUTtonour,  to*9iL.8ince.kGrdial  au^'^^^t  support  to  the  inea- 
surea  now  proposed  by  her  Majesty ^s  Government,  convinced  as  he 
was  that  they  were  measures  which  would  tend  to  promote  the  gene- 
ral welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  place  the  future 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  this  empire  upon  the  one  sole  foundation 
upon  which  that  greatness  and  that  prosperity  could  securely  rest, 
namely,  the  loyal  affections  of  a  contented  and  confiding  people 
(hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Packe  said  the  Hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  had  alluded  to  the  application  of  the 
fund  raised  by  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  He  (Mr.  Packe)  had  no 
doubt  that,  as  that  fund  had  been  raised  for  the  purpose  of  agitation, 
and  for  no  other  purpose,  to  no  other  purpose  would  it  ever  be 
devoted.  In  arguing  this  question,  they  (the  Protectionists)  had  the 
allied  forces  of  the  Treasury  Bench  and  the  Gentlemen  opposite  to 
deal  with.  Much  as  he  had  on  former  occasions  admired  the  elo- 
quent reasoning  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet,  he. had  listened  in  vain 
for  any  arguments  in  his  speeches  to  support  this  alteration  of  the 
Corn  Law,  and  he  thought  the  country  would  have  been  better  satis- 
fied if  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet  had  given  no  reasons  at  all.  He 
objected  to  the  measure  because  he  considered  first,  that  it  would 
inflict  a  most  serious  and  vital  injury  upon  the  best  interests  of  the 
country;  secondly,  that  it  was  a  breach  of  faith;  and  thirdly,  above 
all,  that  he  could  not  support  it  without  a  violation  of  consistency 
and  honour. 

Mr.  F.  Maule  could  not  say  of  this  proposition  that  it  had  his 
entire  and  cordial  support,  because  it  did  not  go  to  the  extent  which 
he  wished  to  see  it  reach.  Still,  as  it  was,  he  accepted  it  with  grati- 
tude, and  should  endeavour  to  give  it  his  most  cordial  support.  It 
had  been  his  duty  to  investigate  the  feelings  of  landlords,  farmers, 
and  agricultural  labourers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  and 
amongst  that  class  to  which  he  more  immediately  belonged  ;  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  result  of  that  investigation  had 
been  that  there  was  not  only  no  panic  amongst  the  landlords  or 
farmers,  but,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said  with  reference  to  this 
measure,  agricultural  arrangements  were  proceeding  with  increased 
prosperity  from  day  to  day;  and  he  could  give  practical  examples  of 
what  he  had  stated.  When  the  proposition  was  first  made,  there 
was  a  document  laid  before  the  public,  emanating  from  one  to  whom, 
though  he  (Mr.  F.  Maule)  might  differ  from  him  as  to  the  measures 
he  took  for  advocating  his  views,  the  country  was  under  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude,  he  meant  the  Hon.  Member  for  Stockport ;  and  his 
letter  to  the  farmers  of  the  country,  stating  his  opinion  of  the  mea- 
sures proposed,  was  canvassed  by  the  farmers,  and  at  one  of  the 
largest  markets,  within  ten  days  after  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had 
developed  his  measure  ;  the  farmers,  after  hearing  the  arguments  in 
its  support,  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  instead  of  its  being 
put  off  for  three  years,  their  interests  would  have  been  better  con- 
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suited  if  the  abolitioJ^.;  ^J!^  fl^'^  ^"^  "»?»« thf  agricultu- 
That  was  the  conclusion  Si^^^y  ^^"^l]^;  The  fwirtial  failure  of  the 
For  his  part,  he  looked  oi^®"*  of  this  measure.  Jf  famine  were 
in  itself,  but  as  one  calculated  fS^Jd  not  be  foundgi-gadequate  re- 
agriculturists  and  the  manufacturenL*¥. *<^^*?Pffi'al80  thaffiii^  corn 
of  commercial  freedom  would  not  only  allay  irritations  as  beWefe 
parties  and  individuals,  but  would  promote  peace  amongst  nal^onfl^ 
He  considered  that  the  altered  tone  of  feeling  in  America  wa^  not 
only  to  be  imputed  to  the  calm  and  dignified  manner  in  whic|b  all 
parties  treated  the  question  in  England;  but  he  attributed  this 
result  partly  to  the  prospect  of  commercial  freedom.  Whether  that 
freedom  of  intercourse  extended  to  America  or  other  countries  it 
could  not  fail  to  operate  in  favour  of  peace. 

Mr.  Cholmondelet  thought  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet  had  appealed  to 
the  country.  He  knew  that,  upon  constitutional  grounds,  such  a 
course  might  have  been  open  to  objection;  but  he  confessed  that  he 
should  have  thought  it  safe  and  advisable.  It  was  true  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  considered  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  country  at  large,  as  each  individual  did  towards  his  own  consti- 
tuents ;  that  no  M  einber  was  bound  from  time  to  time  to  appeal  to 
his  constituents  upon  every  fresh  question  that  arose;  and  that 
therefore  the  House  was  not  bound  to  do  so.  That  might  be  all 
very  well  in  theory,  but  it  would  not*  do  in  practice.  He  could  not 
himself  approve  of  the  measure,  and  he  would  not  give  it  his  sup- 
port ;  but  he  could  bear  his  testimony  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Minister  who  had  brought  it  forward.  He  could  understand  a  change 
of  opinion,  and  the  open  avowal  of  that  change ;  but  what  he  did 
regret  was  the  instances  he  saw  of  men  thinking  one  way  and  voting 
another.  This  was  what  did  the  real  mischef ;  this  was  what  went 
hj  to  destroy  the  bond  of  union  between  the  representatives  and  the 
represented,  and  to  destroy  public  confidence  in  public  men ;  if  men 
did  so  play  fast  and  loose  they  did  more  mischief  to  the  country  than 
all  the  Com  Bills  that  could  be  introduced  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  H.  Vernon  said,  that  if,  as  it  had  been  argued.  Parliament 
was  not  in  a  state  competent  to  judge  of  this  measure,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  address  her  Majesty  praying  her  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament ;  and  if  such  an  amendment  had  been  moved  instead  of 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months,  it  would 
have  been  more  consonant  with  the  views  expressed  by  Hon.  Gentle^ 
men.  He  himself  stood  in  a  position  of  some  peculiarity;  for  he  was 
obnoxious  to  those  shafts  to  which  Hon.  Members  were  exposed,  who 
had  heretofore  been  ranged  on  the  side  of  Protection,  and  who  had 
felt  compelled,  by  an  imperative  sense  of  duty,  to  take  another 
course,  a  course  which  was  not  the  most  congenial  to  his  sentiments, 
nor  most  accordant  with  his  foregone  conclusions.  He  had  come 
down  to  the  House  the  other  night  in  the  hope  that  a  5s.  fixed  duty 
would  have  found  advocates  in  many  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  oppo- 
site benches.  He  had  always  considered  that  a  moderate  fixed  duty 
was  the  best  for  the  agriculturists ;  but  he  had  been  compelled,  like 
all  public  men,  to  act  with  a  great  body;  it  was  of  no  use  to  take  up 
an  ^*  insulated**  position  (laughter  and  Opposition  cheers)  when  there 
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titer  M  ^  ^^^^  number  of  important  questions  which  attached  a  man  to 
^bat  ItHtf^^y*     Undoubtedly,  in  early  life,  he  had  never  attached  him- 
soQit^^^  the  party  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  had  not 
tet^^^e  his  supporter  till  in  1836  he  had  seen  the  necessity  of  joining 
petsBM)'^^^"^^'^*  ^^^  ^^®'  since  he  had  admired  the  wisdom  and  integrity 
•»*«,  A  his  course.     He  must  say,  also,  that  throughout  America  he  had 
found  but  one  feeling  among  the  friends  of  peace,  who  said  that  if  we 
would  only  interest,  by  prosperity,  the  western  states  of  America, 
which  were  invulnerable  to  our  arms,  "and  inaccessible  to  our  com- 
merce— for  we  had  already  the  interests  of  the  eastern  states  in  our 
favour — we  should  do  more  to  promote  the  peace  of  America  than 
all  the  concessions  we  shpuld  make  in  the  Oregon  or  elsewhere.   He 
had  received  a  letter  from  a  very  intelligent  merchant  at  Boston, 
who  said  that  the  effect  of  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  tariff  would 
be  that  England  would  completely  fortify  herself  against  all  compe- 
tition in  manufactures.     Again,  it  was  not  the  experience  of  the 
three  prosperous  years  of  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  but  the  experience 
of  the  three  famine  years  of  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  that  had  con- 
vinced the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  of  the  inutility  of  the  sliding  scale. 
And  it  was  upon  those  grounds  he  should  support  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill. 

Captain  Berkeley  said  that  he  had  entered  the  House  believing 
that  the  Corn  Laws,  as  they  were  then  constituted,  were  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  though  he  had  always  voted  with  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Wolverhampton,  for  an  inquiry  into  them,  as  he  conceived  that 
such  an  inquiry  was  just  and  right.  However,  when  he  found  that 
the  Noble  Lord  whose  political  opinions  had  generally  guided  his 
own,  united  with  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  who  he  might 
say,  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  his  time,  for  one  purpose, 
in  which  neither  of  them,  especially  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
could  have  any  personal  interest,  he  (Captain  Berkeley),  as  a  prac- 
tical man,  without  pretending  to  understand,  as  some  Hon.  Gentle, 
men  opposite  had  pretended  to  understand,  political  economy,  felt 
himself  bound  to  give  way  to  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  and  to  vote 
in  favour  of  this  bill. 

Sir  R.  H.  Inolis  said  there  were  two  features  of  the  Government 
scheme — one  was  that  it  would  be  an  immense  cost  to  the  country; 
and  the  second,  that  it  would  be  attended  with  injury  to  the  tithe- 
owner.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1849,  the  revenue  would  exhibit  a 
loss  of  £1,500,000  from  the  measures  now  proposed.  As  to  tithes, 
they  were  the  oldest  legal  right  in  the  country,  and  when  they  were 
abandoned,  as  they  recently  were,  the  tithe-owner  had  the  strongest 
moral  as  well  as  legal  claim  upon  those  who  profited  by  the  ex- 
change. The  landowner  might  by  an  improved  state  of  agricultural 
science,  get  the  same  rent  for  his  land  as  at  present,  although  he 
(Sir  R.  Inglis)  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  it  (hear,  hear). 
But  the  tithe-owner  was  excluded  from  this.  He  received  an  un- 
varying quantity,  at  varying  prices,  and  if  the  measures  of  the 
Government  reduced  the  price  of  com  to  the  extent  anticipated,  he 
would  be,  in  many  cases,  absolutely  ruined.  How  the  Government 
could  reconcile  this  measure  with  a  sense  of  justice  towards  the  tithe- 
owner,  he  did  not  know.    Tenterden  steeple  had  been  said  to  be  the 
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cause  of  Goodwin  Sands,  and  he  saw  jtist  as  much  conneiuon 
between  the  distress  of  Ireland  and  the  measures  on  the  table  of  the 
House  for  the  relief  of  that  distress.  He  was  not  prepared  to  for- 
get the  claims  of  the  agricultural  interest  to  the  protection  iktiy 
enjoyed  in  common,  he  believed,  with  the  same  class  in  everj  other 
country.  As  an  advocate  of  protection  to  native  industry,  he  should 
give  his  cordial  support  to  the  amendment  before  the  House 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Childrrs  said  the  price  of  bread  was  lower  in  England  than 
anywhere,  and  the  price  of  com  was  not  much  higher.  The  price 
of  bread,  according  to  the  foreign  consuls*  returns,  was  much  lower 
in  London  than  in  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Dantzic,  or  Odessa,  and  at 
Marseilles,  a  port  at  no  great  distance  from  Odessa,  in  October, 
November,  and  December,  last  year,  the  price  of  com  was 
higher  than  it  was  in  this  country.  If  this  measure  passed,  and  a 
Free  Trade  in  Cora  were  sanctioned,  although  we  might  draw  our 
supplies  from  Dantzic,  Odessa,  and  other  places,  when  com  was 
cheap,  he  was  satisfied,  from  the  great  demand  which  existed  in  this 
country,  that  prices  would  not  &.11  below  what  they  were  under  the 
present  system.  As  an  agriculturist  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  support- 
ing the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  He  believed  that  our  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  would  lead  to  an  amelioration  of  the 
tariffs  of  all  other  nations,  for  he  was  convinced  they  would  be  in- 
duced to  imitate  the  example  we  thus  set  them. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Pollinoton  the  debate  was  then  ad- 
journed. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  24. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  resumption  of  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Cora  Importation  Bill  being  read. 

Lord  Pollinoton  said  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  vote  upon  this 
question  against  Her  Majesty^s  Government,  and  he  must  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  whilst  he  attempted  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  that  vote.  The  conclusions  he  had  formed  were  quite  indepen- 
dent of  any  party.  He  admitted  that  those  who  called  for  Protection 
were  bound  to  show  that,  under  that  system,  there  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  food  at  reasonable  prices,  and  they  were  prepared 
to  show  that  there  would  be.  Before  removing  Protection  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  ought  to  have  removed  all  the  burdens  and  disabilities 
of  the  farmer,  who  must  apply  science  to  cultivation,  and  must  for 
that  end  give  an  expensive  education  to  his  sons,  and  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  land  adapted  to  that  cultivation  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  grow  hops  and  tobacco.  He  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
measure  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  would  be  as  successfHil  as  it 
could  possibly  be,  and  that  our  example  would  be  followed  by  other 
countries.  With  regard  to  Russia,  some  tendency  had  been  shown 
there  towards  Free  Trade ;  but  this  example  other  countries  were 
not  likely  to  follow.  In  France  no  doubt  there  were  liberal  men  in 
the  Chambers ;  but  such  men  as  Guizot  were  not  the  true  exponents 
of  public  opinion  in  France  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade.  No  one 
could  lament  more  sincerely  than  he  did  the  failure  of  the  crops  in 
Ireland,  yet  he  hoped  and  believed  that  the  extent  of  that  fiulure 
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was  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  bad  been  represented.  Bat,  be  that 
as  it  might,  the  House  ought  not  to  hold  out  to  the  country  any 
expectation  that  a  temporary  remedy  would  suffice  for  that  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a  source  of  permanent  evil. 
He  regretted  to  think  that  this  unhappy  question  had  produced  more 
differences  between  members  and  their  constituents  than  perhaps 
any  other  question  that  could  be  named.  He  had  seen  one  letter 
from  a  member  to  his  constituents,  in  which  the  writer  said,  that 
though  those  who  returned  him  had  asked  no  pledge,  yet  he  felt 
that  under  present  circumstances  he  ought  not  to  retain  his  seat 
and  Tote  for  the  Ministerial  measure.  That  was  the  case  of  more 
members  than  one,  and  a  very  painful  case  it  was.  For  his  part, 
however,  he  had  resolved  to  vote  against  the  measure,  and  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  depart  from  that  principle. 

Ma.  Pldmptrk  considered  the  measure  very  rash  and  very  perilous; 
and  even  to  those  who  expected  the  most  from  it  he  doubted  not 
that  it  would  prove  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  had  been  said  about  the  low  price  of  grain  having  no 
influence  on  the  rate  of  wages,  he  denied  this  altogether,  and  was 
able  to  say  from  long  experience  as  a  fanner,  that  the  rates  of  wages 
were  very  materially  affected  by  the  prices  of  corn.  Amongst  other 
objections  to  the  bill  he  entertained  a  strong  opinion  that  it  would 
have  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  tithe-owners. 
They  ought  not  to  make  an  alteration  of  the  Corn  Laws  without 
altering  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act.  He  had  been  called  upon  to 
vote  for  this  bill  on  account  of  the  poor,  but  he  believed  that  he 
should  be  most  widely  and  most  permanently  promoting  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  people  by  giving  this  measure  his  most  deter- 
mined opposition  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Hawes  referred  to  the  petitions  from  the  large  towns,  praying 
that  this  measure  should  pass  without  unnecessary  delay,  as  proving 
that  there  was  nothing  perilous  or  rash  in  the  Grovernment  proposals, 
and  that  they  would  promote  the  general  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
the  country.  He  must  tell  Hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Protectionist 
benches  that  there  never  had  been  a  great  question  agitated  by 
members  of  any  mark  or  note  which  had  met  with  so  little  of  public 
sympathy  as  their  opposition.  Where  was  the  sympathy  with  them 
in  the  silk  trade?  Where  were  the  petitions  from  the  consumers  of 
timber  opposing  Her  Majesty's  Ministry?  The  general  opinion  was, 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  these  measures  were  highly  conducive  to  the 
public  welfare ;  and,  in  obstructing  them,  Hon.  Gentlemen  had  not 
sufficiently  studied  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  times.  He  (Mr. 
Hawes)  would  frankly  say  that  he  expected  a  much  lower  average 
price  of  corn  under  the  operation  of  the  present  bill  than  we  had 
hitherto  had  in  this  country  (hear,  hear).  But  he  was  also  of  opinion 
that  it  could  be  borne  by  the  English  agriculturistf  who,  in  the 
diminished  cost  of  production  and  the  increased  amount  of  produce, 
could  afford  to  grow  wheat  to  a  profit  at  a  much  lower  price.  In 
1836,  one  witness  examined  before  the  agricultural  committee  of 
that  year  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  wheat  could  be  grown  to  a  profit 
by  the  British  farmer  at  40».  a  quarter,  and  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  believed 
it  could.    The  operation  of  the  Com  Laws  upon  our  social  system 
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had  been  roost  mischievous.  Its  tendency  had  been  to  diminish 
profits,  and  thereby  to  stimulate  the  manufiicturer  to  invent  new 
machinery  and  adopt  more  economical  processes.  No  doubt  the  manu- 
facturing system  carried  with  it  large  social  evils,  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  House  to  counteract,  but  they  were  mainly  attributable 
to  the  course  of  legislation  in  that  House.  Whenever  you  interfered 
with  the  profits  of  trade  in  this  great  country,  similar  results  would 
happen.  He  should  give  Her  Majesty^  Ministers  his  cordial  and 
entire  support  on  this  question.  He  believed  that  the  present 
measure  would  be  received  with  gratitude  by  the  great  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  interests,  and  that  it  would  remove  many  of  the 
social  evils  under  which  this  country  laboured  (hear,  hear). 

Sir  J.  TaoLLopE  said  the  Hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  assumed  that  the  people  of  this  country  were  unanimous  in 
favour  of  the  present  bill.  But  in  his  part  of  the  country  (South 
Lincolnshire),  which  was  a  purely  agricultural  district,  the  unanimity 
was  entirely  the  other  way,  for  he  had  found  but  one  individual  who 
held  up  his  hand  in  favour  of  the  Grovemment  measures.  The 
agriculturists  in  the  county  with  which  he  was  connected  had  not 
been  behindhand  in  providing  for  the  food  of  the  people.  He  could 
not  call  to  mind  a  single  piece  of  waste  and  unenclosed  land  in  the 
part  of  the  county  he  represented,  except  in  the  borough  of  Stamford, 
where  the  rights  of  the  freemen  had  prevented  the  enclosure.  There 
had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  this  district. 
From  information  he  had  obtained  from  the  inspectors  and  clerks  of 
markets  in  his  own  county,  he  found  that  in  the  14  years  from  1828 
to  1842  there  had  been  an  increase  of  70  per  cent,  in  the  article  of 
wheat  alone  (hear,  hear).  Since  that  period  there  had  been  so  much 
additional  drainage  effected,  so  much  breaking  up  of  inferior  pasture 
land,  and  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  that  a  great  further  increase 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  productiveness  of  that  county.  He 
might  safely  take  the  increase  during  the  last  16  or  18  years  at  100 
per  cent,  (hear,  hear).  The  population  of  that  district  had  not 
increased  at  a  greater  ratio  than  20  per  cent,  and  there  was  therefore 
an  increase  of  produce  amounting  to  20  per  cent,  applicable  to  other 
districts,  to  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Leeds,  and  London.  The  access 
to  those  markets  had  hitherto  been  by  the  circuitous  and  expensive 
route  of  coasting  and  canal  navigation.  But  the  agriculturist  was 
not  permitted  to  get  cheaper  ships  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Rhine  to 
carry  his  produce  to  market.  We  knew  that  foreign  ships  could  be 
built  and  manned  more  cheaply  than  ours,  but  there  was  no  Free 
Trade  proposed  in  this  respect.  Although  he  differed  from  Her 
Majesty^s  Government  on  many  points  of  their  policy,  he  must  say 
he  thought  they  had  adopted  a  wise  and  judicious  course  with  regard 
to  Ireland,  in  having — with  a  cautious,  and  almost  sparing  hand — 
afforded  means  of  employment  to  the  people,  not  as  a  gift,  but  as  a 
loan  (hear,  hear).  He  could  not  consider  that  the  present  Free 
Trade  measures  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would  settle  this  ques- 
tion. If  they  intended  to  be  successful  they  must  go  on  in  the 
course  they  were  pursuing ;  for  they  could  not  relieve  the  commercial 
portion  of  the  community  from  restrictions  without  extending  similar 
relief  to  the  agriculturists ;  and  till  this  was  done  there  would  be  no 
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settlement  of  the  question.  The  agricuUuriats  had  been  charged 
with  neglecting  the  poor ;  but  he  would  state  that  in  no  district  were 
the  poor  better  off  than  in  the  extensive  agricultural  district  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent.  During  the  last  26  years  the  wages  he,  as 
a  landowner,  had  paid  to  his  labourers,  varied  from  9«.  to  I5s.  a- week. 
The  average  amount  of  wages  was  12«.,  and  that  was  the  present 
rate,  but  the  better  class  of  labourers  could  earn  a  larger  sum.  If, 
however,  the  present  bill  was  adopted,  the  consequent  restriction  of 
cultivation  would  necessarily  compel  the  farmers  to  reduce  their 
expenses ;  and  that  reduction  would  first  be  applied  to  the  wages  of 
the  labourer  (hear,  hear).  He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  his  constituents 
to  express  their  views  and  his  own  on  this  subject,  and  he  would  give 
his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  measure  of  Her  Majesty  ^s  Government. 
Sir  J.  Hanmbr  said  he  agreed  with  the  Right  Hon.  Member  for 
the  county  of  Perth,  who  spoke  last  night,  that  it  was  desirable  for 
some,  and  justifiable  for  others  who  supported  this  measure,  and 
were  wholly  dependent  upon  the  land,  to  rise  and  state  their  rea- 
sons, lest  it  should  be  thought  simply  an  emanation  of  that  **  enor- 
mous money  confederacy,"  of  which  his  Hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Cambridgeshire  had  spoken  rather  bitterly.  That  Hon.  Gentleman 
invoked  justice  to  aid  him  in  support  of  what  he  believed  to  be>  pro- 
tection, which  yet  he  did  not  regard  as  equal  in  endurance  to 
justice ;  for  he  contemplated  the  possibility  of  this  Com  Law  being 
repealed — that  was,  rendered  unnecessary  by  time.  And  therefore, 
his  Hon.  Friend  opened  all  the  question,  of  whether  this  was  not 
the  time  at  which  it  should  be  repealed  by  Parliament,  looking  at 
the  condition  of  agriculture,  which  it  might  be  was  able  now,  in  its 
own  interests,  best  understood,  to  dispense  with  the  existing  system 
of  what  was  called  Protection.  He  thought  the  condition  of  the 
world,  at  home  and  abroad,  rendered  it  full  time.  He  believed  it 
was  necessary  that  a  great  example  should  be  shown  of  what  the 
true  policy  of  such  a  country  as  this  really  was,  and  the  example 
was  not  without  its  fruits  even  now.  The  revenues  and  expenditure 
of  England  and  France  had  been  contrasted  by  Baron  Charles 
Dupin ;  and  since  the  opinion  of  foreigners  had  been  called  the  voice 
of  cotemporary  posterity — at  all  events  it  was  uninfluenced  by  party 
and  personal  topics,  and  by  philippics,  such  as  one  heard  occasionally 
in  that  House,  but  looked  to  the  main  current  of  afiairs,  and  took 
its  judgment  thence, — let  them  see  whether,  in  the  policy  of  this 
country,  influenced  as  it  had  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  governed  as  it  was  by  him  now,  there  was 
any  inconsistency  apparent  to  Baron  Dupin.  So  far  from  it,  he  saw 
but  one  object  steadily  pursued  from  1 81 5  to  the  present  day ;  and  when 
he  drew  his  conclusion  and  his  comparison  with  the  contrary  system 
in  his  own  country,  it  was  not  in  favour  of  France.  The  case  of  the 
Government  was  that  great  public  emergency  called  on  them  to  pro- 
ceed. He  believed  that  this  was  true.  On  the  one  hand,  reason, 
experience,  the  concurrent  voice  of  statesmen,  the  warnings  of  many 
years,  the  accents  of  1842,  stronger  and  deeper  than  them  all,  and 
which  sounded  in  the  ears  of  this  Parliament,  called  upon  this  Par- 
liament, rather  than  on  any  other,  to  take  the  steps  to  which  they  were 
incited  by  the  Government,  before  which  party  spirit  bowed  its  head. 
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to  which  they  were  equally  incited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
or  with  a  change  of  opinion  every  whit  as  great,  and  as  amply 
acknowledged,  by  the  Noble  Lord.  On  the  other  hand,  what  was  it 
that  they  proposed  who  were  opposed  to  the  present  measure?  What 
was  their  policy  P  What  did  they  design?— a  new  fixed  duty,  a  new 
sliding  scale? — this  one  they  had  condemned.  He  knew  not  what 
was  their  policy,  but  if  he  wanted  to  find  a  comparison  for  them  who 
relied  on  the  unsafe  and  unsteady  protection  of  Corn  Laws,  he  should 
say  that  they  were  like  Milton ^s  Norway  fisherman,  who  anchored 
his  boat  on  the  back  of  a  whale  (hear,  hear). 

Lord  EBaiNOTON  regretted,  that  though  we  had  the  prospect  of 
a  total  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  we  were  to  be  cursed  with  a  three 
years*  sliding  scale,  against  which  the  Noble  Member  for  London 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  so  prophetically  warned  the  House  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1842,  as  not  being  adapted  to  a  harvest  in  which  the 
quality  of  the  crop  varied.  It  was  unwise  to  preserve  this  vestige 
of  a  pernicious  system,  which  had,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  with  protec- 
tion, but  which  doubled  the  uncertainties  of  trade,  by  making  the 
importer  unable  to  calculate  either  when  or  at  what  price  he  should 
be  able  to  sell ;  and  the  Government  thus,  while  conceding  in  sub- 
stance to  the  Anti.Com  Law  League,  left  enough  to  justify  the 
continuance  of  the  agitation.  The  present  season  too  was  peculiarly 
favourable  for  the  total  repeal,  there  being  no  great  accumulations 
abroad  ;  whereas  there  would  very  likely  be  a  store  got  ready  to  be 
brought  into  competition  at  the  end  of  three  years.  If  he  were 
called  upon  to  suggest  a  measure  for  settling  this  matter,  it 
would  be  one  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  a  gentleman 
who  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  had  considered  this 
subject — ^he  meant  Mr.  Scriven.  He  would  appoint  real  property 
commissioners  to  go  into  the  whole  subject,  recommending  that  they 
should  take  steps  to  assimilate  the  condition  of  England  with 
respect  to  the  fecility  of  dealing  with  landed  property  to  the 
state  of  matters  on  the  continent,  where  it  was  transferred  from 
hand  to  hand  as  easily  as  the  three  per  cent,  consols  in  this  country; 
so  that  by  degrees  all  classes  would  come  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  owners  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Rabhleioh  appealed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Oentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  if  he  was  determined  to  yield  to  the 
unscrupulous  and  unconstitutional  demands  made  upon  him  by 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  He  considered  that  if  the  measure 
of  the  Government  passed  it  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
bonus  to  further  agitation.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  then  read  a  letter 
from  one  of  his  constituents  in  East  Cornwall  who  employs  about 
3,000  persons,  in  order  to  show  that  in  that  county  the  measures  of 
GU>vernment  were  not  approved  of;  and  concluded  by  stating  that, 
however  painful,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  withdraw  all  his  con- 
fidence from  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  he  could  not  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  through  the  muck 
and  mire  of  expediency  to  adopt  the  new  notions  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr.  F.  Baring  said,  that  though  some  of  the  points  started  by 
his  Noble  Friend  (Lord  Ebrington)  were  not  unworthy  of  discussion, 
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yet,  seeing  good  in  the  GoTemment  measure,  and  the  seeds  of  future 
good,  he  should  give  it  his  cordial  support.  One  thing  had  developed 
itself  in  the  course  of  the  debate — the  determination  of  a  large  body 
of  Members  to  form  a  party  acting  independently  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  independently  of  the  parties  into  which  the  House  was 
usually  divided.  To  those  gentlemen  he  should  wish  to  put  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  course  they  were  about  to  pursue.  Honourable 
Gentlemen, — he  thought  with  his  Hon.  and  Learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Liskeard, — when  they  chose  a  leader  and  joined 
themselves  together  into  a  party,  were  bound  to  express  to  the 
House  the  course  they  were  inclined  to  pursue.  It  was  in  no 
feeling  of  personal  disrespect  that  he  addressed  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  It  was  no  surprise  to  him  to  see — and  he  had  seen  with 
pleasure — the  spirit  and  talent  with  which  they  had  fought  the  battle 
in  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  into  which  they  had  been  cast ; 
but  he  asked  what  they  proposed  to  do  with  the  present  Com  Law  ? 
It  was  very  well  for  an  individual  to  rise  up  and  oppose  the  measures 
of  the  Government,  but  it  would  be  almost  presumptuous  in  an  indi- 
vidual to  propose  a  different  course,  for  he  could  have  no  power  to 
carry  out  his  views ;  and  accordingly  no  one  Member  could  be  justly 
called  on  to  state  his  views  ;  but  it  was  not  so  with  a  party ;  and  if 
Hon.  Gentlemen  rejected  the  present  measure,  let  them  state  what 
was  the  measure  they  were  prepared  as  a  party  to  lay  before  the 
country.  He  wished  to  ask  them  if  they  thought  they  could  go 
to  the  country  upon  the  question  of  a  fixed  duty  ?  And  if  they 
thought  they  could  not,  he  would  like  to  know  to  what  kind  of  a 
sliding  scale  they  were  to  attach  themselves  ?  He  wished  to  ask  the 
Noble  Lord  (Lord  George  Bentinck),  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
party,  and  who  had  shown  so  much  ability  in  addressing  the  House, 
to  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  that  House  and  the  country,  not  in 
figurative  language,  but  in  plain  prose,  the  business  scheme  by  which 
he  was  prepared  to  stand.  He  {M.r.  Baring)  would  also  like  to  know 
what  was  the  expectation  they  had  of  the  result  of  their  opposition 
to  this  measure  ?  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  opinion  of  this  House 
was  in  favour  of  the  measure  of  her  Majesty's  Government ;  but  he 
believed  that  some  expectation  was  entertained  by  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  that  the  bill  would  he  thrown  out  in  another  place.  Now,  he 
would  ask  those  Hon.  Gentlemen  whether  they  had  counted  the  cost 
of  the  opposition  which  they  were  about  to  court?  (hear,  hear). 
Some  Hon.  Gentlemen  proposed  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
by  an  appeal  to  the  country.  But  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  ask 
them,  even  if  they  succeeded  in  their  appeal  to  the  country,  were 
they  perfectly  certain  they  would  secure  Protection?  He  would 
suppose  that  they  had  succeeded  in  filling  the  Treasury  bench  with 
men  perfectly  able  to  meet  those  who  now  occupied  that  bench  as  well 
as  those  who  formerly  occupied  it.  He  would  suppose  that  they  had 
secured  a  majority  in  that  House  ;  but  had  they  no  other  enemy  to 
encounter?  He  entreated  them  to  look  for  a  moment,  independent 
of  party,  to  the  whole  course  of  every  Government  since  1815.  If 
they  looked  to  the  history  of  the  administration  of  commerce  they 
would  find  one  continued  course  of  relaxation.  One  Administration 
might  have  gone  quicker,  and  another  might  have  gone  slower  ;  but 
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whether  it  was  the  GU>Ternment  of  Lorue  Right  Hon.  Gentleman, 
whatever  Administration  they  might  ch't  as  great,  and  as  amplj 
find  in  the  commercial  policy  of  each  ne  other  hand,  what  was  it 
What  did  he  (Mr.  Baring)  draw  from  thresent  measure?  What 
was  a  Free  Trade  influenza  in  Downing-stre^tew  fixed  duty,  a  new 
(loud  cries  of  "hear,  hear").  However  able  orVe  knew  not  what 
be  those  who  formed  a  Gkivemment  for  the  purpofson  for  them  who 
the  principle  of  Protection,  he  (Mr.  Baring)  had  noliaws,  he  should 
as  to  the  result, — they  would  soon  find  themselves  d^o  anchored 
follow  the  principles  of  their  predecessors  (hear).  Agitt^, 
not  the  true  cause  of  the  defeat  of  those  who  sidvocated  the  p!T^  of 
of  Protection  ;  it  was  reason,  justice,  truth,  by  which  they  were 
betrayed.  They  were  silently  undermined  by  the  stream  oif  time, 
because  their  castle  was  built  upon  the  sand  (cheers). 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  his  object  in  rising  was  to  refer  to  some  of  the 
official  documents  that  had  been  laid  on  the  table  relating  to  the 
apprehended  famine  and  fever  in  Ireland.     Some  time  since  he  had 
stated  his  opinion  in  that  House,  that  the  potato  failure  in  Ireland 
had  been  exaggerated,  and  that  her  Majesty^s  Government  had  been 
misled  into  an  undue  alarm  by  the  reports  which  they  had  received. 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  such  a  statement ;  but  in 
a  matter  of  such  grave  importance  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  state  what  he 
in  all  sincerity  believed.     He  fully  joined   in  declaring  that  any 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  (and  he  admitted  there  had 
been  some)  was  a  great  aggravation  of  the  ordinary  misery  of  the 
people  ;  and  he  had  given  a  ready  support  to  those  measures  of  the 
Government  which  had  had  for  their  object  to  give  employment  to 
the  unemployed,  food  to  the  hungry,  and  medical  attendance  to  the 
sick  poor.     Still  he  thought  the  evil  had  been  exaggerated.     Redid 
not  accuse  either  the  Government,  or  those  by  whom  they  had  been 
misled,  of  intentional  exaggeration  ;   but  that  there  had  been,  in 
fact,  exaggeration — that  the  Government  had,  in  fact,  been  misled, 
he  now  again  asserted,  and  he  was  prepared  to  prove.     With  regard 
to  the  paper  headed  "  Disease"  (Ireland),  presented  to  the  House  on 
the  13th  of  the  present  month,  introduced  so  pompously  and  with 
such  threats  of  extinguishing  his  (Mr.  Shawns)  representations  by  the 
immense  impression  it  was  to  make  upon  the  House.  He  (Mr.  Shaw) 
lamented  that  even  so  much  sickness  and  apprehension  of  sickness 
prevailed  at  the  present  time  in  Ireland  as  that  return  set  forth,  but 
he  did  not  recollect  a  year  in  which  at  that  season  the  same  might 
not  be  said  with  truth  of  the  sanatory  condition  of  that  country,  and 
a  more  complete  failure  of  the  promise,  as  compared  with  the  per- 
formance, ^A  establish  any  alarming  increase  of  fever  as  the  conse- 
quence of  fariJipe  he  had  never  met  with  (hear,  hear).     The  paper 
was  headed  "  1*!^  most  serious  representations  made  by  the  several 
medical  superinteil^Jents  of  public  institutions."     He  believed  the 
medical  superintencr*"*^  of  public  institutions  in  Ireland  were  in 
number  nearly  700,  ai?<l  a^l  the  extracts  given  in  the  paper  in  answer, 
he  presumed,  to  a  ci^cular,  only  amounted  to  108.      He  (Mr.  Shaw) 
had  analyzed  these,  i^^^  ^6  found  of  the  108  that  only  29  gave  any 
positive  opinion  that-  fever  or  other  epidemic  had  been  caused  by 
scarcity  of  food.    S^9  ^^o  reported  that  fever  had  appeared,  de- 
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yet,  BeeiDigood  in  the  Govi  "^*  P'^?  *°  the  scarcity  of  food ;  others  attributed 
iood  heidiouldriyeith'  •PP''®'*®'*won  of  disease  to  Tanous  other  causes; 
itself  in  the  couim  of  th ''  ^^'*  ^^  habitations,  insufficient  clothing,  and,  above 
of  Members  to  form  a  .Voyment  (hear,  hear).  The  following  extracts,  which 
menLandind  i\  "^  ^^  random,  afforded  fair  specimens  of  what  these 
m^jjj  j|  .. JP^^inons"  principally  were: — ^*' Apprehends  fever  in  dis- 
tion  as  to  th  •'*"'8^y  recommends  establishment  of  a  fever  hospital.'* 
GfentlemMi  t.'^**^'^'®^  °*®^  ""^^  ^^  equal  number  of  women,  besides  many 
Member  fuT"^'™®'''*  '^^  seeking  employment.  Apprehends  breaking  out 
^henttel  -*'*®'^'^*  ^®  people  being  unemployed,  are  unable  to  purchase 
kouip  Outbreak  of  fever  frequent  in  summer  months,  and  spreads 

\  rapidly  for  want  of  an  hospital.'*  **  5,000  or  6,000  poor  unemployed. 
Breaking  out  of  disease  apprehended  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
Suggests  the  erection  of  a  fever  hospital  in  districts  where  destitu- 
tion is  heavily  felt.  Medical  district  of  officer  embraces  a  diameter 
of  12  miles  from  his  residence.**  Nothing  could  be  more  natural, 
nor  more  just,  than  that  medical  officers  should  recommend  the 
establishment  of  fever  hospitals,  and  a  better  provision  for  the  sick 
poor  in  districts  where  no  doubt  such  were  wanting,  and  that  seemed 
to  him  the  whole  drift  of  the  return  (hear).  He  had  then  en- 
deavoured to  show,  from  the  market  prices  of  potatoes  throughout 
Ireland,  which  should  be  the  best  criterion  ;  from  a  comparison  of 
the  Government's  own  reports ;  and  from  an  analysis  of  the  fever 
return,  that  there  was  at  present  nothing  approaching  to  a  famine  in 
Ireland.  From  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  fears  hav|nleen  magnified 
not  a  little.  The  Right  Hon.  J^aronet,  too,  ^  tVin\^&d  of  the 
Government,  had  rested  so  great  a  part  of  the'^e  oTfahi  present 
measure  on  the  foundation  of  the  potato  failure  in  ifiiSl^d^l^at  he 
(Mr.  Shaw)  felt  the  more  justified  in  dwelling  upon  it'/heaij";  ,J)ut, 
for  his  own  part,  if  he  were  to  admit  that  the  failure  hi|Kl  b^n*to 
the  utmost  extent  represented,  he  still  should  be  at  a  loss*^  piid^f* 
stand  why  the  whole  commercial  policy  of  a  great  empire  shouW  have  .-^ 
been  changed  to  meet  a  casualty  which  in  this  climate  every  thiivk-'  '>''  ■ 
ing  man  who  had  supported  the  existing  system  of  Corn  Laws  vditi/L  jT 
always  have  contemplated  as  possible ;  and,  if  the  system  was  gocia^  \  . 
for  anything,  it  must  have  been  good  to  provide  against  contingen-  ^^ 
cies  to  which  they  were  constantly  subject.  He  (Mr.  Shaw)  still  '^ 
believed  the  measure  would  be  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of 
England  ;  but  still  more  unquestionably  so  to  Ireland  (cheers). 
When  he  saw  that  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January  last,  there 
had  been  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  upwards  of 
t3,'250.000  quarters  of  corn  and  flour  of  Irish  growth,  he  could  not 
comprehend  those  new  political  economists  who  said,  if  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  you  removed  the  artificial  price  that  was  then  paid 
for  their  corn  in  England,  it  would  be  left  at  home  for  the  poor  Irish 
farmers  and  their  own  families  to  eat  (hear,  hear).  The  Hon. 
Member  here  made  a  quotation  from  Hansard  of  a  speech  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1841;  and 
then  proceeded  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  sitting  around  him  (Mr. 
Shaw)  acted  on  a  simple  principle,  which,  but  for  them,  would  have 
become  obsolete — to  support  what  they  thought  right,  and  oppose 
what  they  deemed  wrong  (hear,  hear).       They  incurred  none  of  the 
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rcspon^iltilit}  (if  a  cluui^'e  of  opinions,  occaHioneil  by  cxpe(li€*iicy, 
ami  iu)t  hy  eonvii-tion  ;  tluy  had  no  thoughts  of,  or  wishes  for  oiiice 
(cheers)  ;  and  they  were,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  so  Hp|)re]icn8ive 
as  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  opjiositc  of  an  ajipeal  to  the  country 
(cheers).  If  the  measure  was  to  become  law.  he  (Mr.  Shaw) 
earnestly  hoped  that  his  anticipations  of  its  ill  effects  might  not  be 
realized  (hear).  But  at  least  thrcai^hout  the  present  generation  the 
mode  of  carr\iii|j;  it  would  rem;iin  an  indelible  disgrace  to  English 
statesmanship  (clieers).  It  ha<l  not  only  shaken  all  pulilic  confi- 
dence in  public  men,  but  the  ramilicationsof  its  evils  were  absolutely 
untraceable  (cheers).  It  had  not  only  broken  party  ties  and  de- 
stroyed personal  friendships,  but,  setting  constituents  against  their 
representatives,  friend  against  friend,  fatlur  against  son,  and  son 
against  father  (cheers),  it  had  convulsed  all  the  relations  of  social 
and  domestic  life  (cheers).  They  must  all  participate  of  the  evil, 
they  would  all  share  the  sorrow  ;  but  the  consolation  of  himself  and 
those  friends  who  sat  around  him  wouhl  be,  that  they  escajied  the 
degradation.  [The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was  loudly  cheered  on 
resuming  his  seat.] 

The  Chanckm.ou  of  tuf  KxtiiF.QrFii  presumed  th.it  the  cheers 
with  which  the  concludim^  remarks  of  his  Riglit  Hon.  Friend  had 
been  received  by  those  around  him  were  chieily  to  be  ascribed  totlie 
peroration  of  his  speech,  in  which  he  aniniadverted  with  his  accus- 
tomed severity  upon  the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  he  Wiis  formerly 
connected,  and  to  whom  he  w.is  at  present  oj)])()sed.  He  first  stated 
that  the  accounts  on  the  tnble  represented  n(»thing  more  than  the 
ordinary  state  of  scarcity  in  Ireland  (hear).  And  what  was  his  inference 
from  this  ?  That  with  a  population  sutiering  under  this  degree  of 
starvation,  which  every  day's  acct)unt  confirmed  in  the  strongest 
maimer,  with  a  great  increase  in  sickness,  arising  from  destitution — 
then  the  Government  came  forward  and  asked  for  means  for  adding 
to  the  quantity  of  food  in  the  country,  so  as  to  prevent  the  future 
recurrence  of  this  calamity.  The  Right  ll<m.  Gentleman  thought  it 
consistent  with  his  duty  to  object  to  the  measures  of  the  Government, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  a  more  extensive  introduction  of  food,  and 
the  diffusion  of  comfort  among  the  populaticm.  Let  him  read  to  the 
House  what  were  the  statements  with  respect  to  the  population  of 
Ireland  at  this  moment — whether  it  was  the  ordinary  state  or  not. 
He  would  begin  with  the  most  favoured  part  of  Ireland, — Ulster. 
From  Market-hill  the  rej>()rt  was,  **  Fever,  diarrhoea,  and  dyspepsia 
have  increased  considerably,  and  are  in  manv  cases  traceable  to  the 
use  of  unsound  potatoes.  It  is  very  probable  that  fever  will  break 
out  and  spread,  especially  among  the  lower  orders.''  From  Belturbet, 
in  Cavan,  the  report  was,  "  Dyspepsia,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea, 
caused  by  unsound  food  ;  cottiers  are  without  even  tainted  potatoes 
for  food;  many  unemployed  poor  are  in  a  starving  condition  ; break- 
ing out  of  disease,  arising  from  scarcity  of  food."  From  the  Tullagh 
Dispensary,  Clare,  the  reports  were  '•  Fever  patients  have  increased 
near  two-thirds,  compared  with  the  last  year ;  many  of  the  poor  un- 
employed ;  potatoes  daily  getting  worse."  This  statement  mentioned 
the  want  of  employment.  What  was  want  of  employment  in  Ire- 
land when  food  was  scarce  ?     The  people  of  Ireland  were  not  gene- 
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rally  employe  J  on  wages;  they  lived  on  the  produce  of  their  land  ;  the 
potato  was  to  them  their  chief  suhsistence  during  the  period  of  tiie 
year  in  which  they  had  no  employment.  Therefore,  when  it  wjis 
stated  that  the  people  were  unemployed,  and  that  the  potatoes  on 
which  they  had  relied  were  diseased,  it  was  to  be  construed  as  a  total 
failure  in  the  means  of  8ul)^i8tence  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
And  he  thought  the  House  would  be  satisfied  that  this  was  no  ordi- 
nary case  of  distress ;  that  it  was  an  occasion  which  called  upon 
the  House  to  make  those  exertions  to  relieve  that  distress  in 
which  it  had  so  readily  concurred,  and  he  believed  that  it  would  not 
give  credit  to  the  statements  of  the  Right  Hon  Gentleman,  and 
underrate  the  danger  to  the  people.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
had  said  that  this  was  not  a  moment  for  the  means  taken  bv  the 
Government.  He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  knew  not  what 
means  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  would  have  taken.  He  said  he 
did  not  consider  consequences,  but  went  straight  to  his  object.  But 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  was  not  responsible  for  public  affairs,  and 
for  the  measures  necessary  to  relieve  a  whole  people  suffering  under 
gre.it  distress,  and  he  ought  to  make  some  allowance  for  those  who 
were  placed  in  a  different  situation,  and  were  in  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  being  required  to  watch  over  the  condition  of  that  people, 
even  if  this  be  a  measure  brought  forward  without  regard  to  political 
consistency,  which  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  thought  so  great  a 
virtue.  He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  did  not  know  how 
the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  could  reconcile  it  to  himself  not  to  pro- 
pose some  permanent  measure  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  country, 
when  the  chief  article  of  food  there  was  in  a  state  of  decay,  and 
when  the  effect  of  the  taint  would  be  felt  for  years  to  come ;  for  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Lincolnshire  had  said  that  he  believed  such  would 
be  the  eflFcct.  He  thought  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  would  have 
done  well  to  have  considered  what  expedient  it  were  wise  to  pursue 
to  prevent  so  great  an  evil.  He  ought  not  to  have  been  content 
with  saying  "  no"  to  the  measure  of  the  Government;  but  to  have 
))ointed  out  what  other  course  it  was  proper  to  take  to  guard  against 
a  similar  evil.  As  he  upon  a  former  occasion  had  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  House  upon  the  question  then  before  them,  he  should 
not  at  present  enter  into  any  further  explanations.  Seeing  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  the  country,  and  considering  that  that  danger 
was  not  likely  to  impend  for  a  short,  but  rather  for  a  considerable 
j)eriod,  it  did  appear  to  him  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  food  of  the  i)eople ;  and,  believing  that  a  freer  aJmis- 
ssion  of  food  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  was  not  only  necessary 
for  their  prosj)erity,  but  for  their  existence,  he  felt  no  hesitation  in 
giving  his  concurrence  to  the  measure  then  under  the  consideration 
<»f  the  IIousv,  however  much  opposed  that  measure  might  be  to  the 
o]>inions  which  he  formerly  entertained  and  expressed  ;  siudhe  should 
feel  that  he  incfurred  a  deeji  iej?ponsil)ility  if  he  had  taken  any  other 
course,  lie  should  feel  that  he  incurred  a  very  weighty  rcs|>onsibility 
indeed,  if  he  allowed  the  desire  of  preserving  political  consi>tency 
to  interfere  for  a  single  moment  with  a  measure  which  he  deemed 
essential  to  the  subsistence  of  the  people  (hear.  hear). 

'J'lie  Eawl  of  Maik'h  e'»n.j»l{iined,  that  the  remarks  of  the  Right 
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Hon.  Gentleman  who  last  addressed  the  House  were  most  anjust  as 
regarded  him,  and  those  who  thought  with  him.  If  he  and  his  friends 
had  declared  that  they  should  oppose  an  extraordinary  measure  by 
extraordinary  means,  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  see  how  thev  could 
be  justly  censured  for  that.  England  had  been  under  the  influence 
of  successive  Corn  Bills  for  more  than  500  years;  and  he  hoped 
they  would  not  give  up  for  a  vain  theory  a  system  under  which  ihey 
had  so  long  been  prosperous,  lie  was  justified  in  calling  it  a  vai^ 
theory,and  he  could  refer  them  to  the  speeches  of  the  present  Secrd. 
tary  for  the  Colonies,  especially  those  delivered  by  him  in  1842,  in 
the  course  of  which  that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  said  it  was  of  great 
practical  importance  that  a  reasonable  protection  should  be  given  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  Again,  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government  told  them  in  1842,  that 
though  it  was  necessary  that  they  should,  to  some  extent,  be  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  supplies,  yet  they  ought  not  to  permit  themselves 
to  be  wholly  in  their  power — they  should  not  permit  themselves  to  be 
exposed  to  the  hostility  or  the  caprice  of  any  foreign  Government, 
or  to  the  chances  of  the  crops  failing  in  any  part  of  the  world.  If 
that  doctrine  was  good  in  1842,  it  was  equally  so  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. He  regretted  to  find  that  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  was 
often  argued  as  if  it  were  a  landlord's  question,  but  he  conceived  it 
to  be  one  which  equally  interested  the  labourer,  the  yeoman,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  tradesman.  He  protested  against  placing  in 
jeopardy  not  only  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  but  also  the  agri- 
cultural labourers,  the  shopkeepers  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the 
manufacturers  who  supplied  our  colonies  or  the  home  market.  It 
was  his  duty,  therefore,  to  the  respectable  constituents  who  had  sent 
him  to  that  House  to  oppose  a  measure  which  would  create  a  panic, 
and  which  departed  from  safe,  sound,  and  deliberate  legislation  (hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  Finch  moved  that  the  deb«ite  be  adjourned  till  Thursday, 
which  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  26. 

Mr.  Finch  said  that  it  was  unfair  to  ask  a  party  not  invested 
with  power  what  course  they,  as  Protectionists,  would  take  if  in 
office  ;  but  he  would  say  that  the  principle  they  would  maintain 
would  be  the  good  old  English  principle  of  Protection,  under  which 
the  country  had  hitherto  flourished.  Whether  that  should  be  by  a 
fixed  duty  or  a  sliding  scale  would  not  lead  to  any  great  difference  of 
opinion.  Nothing  could  be  more  constitutional,  however,  than  to 
reject  a  measure  containing  such  sweeping  changes  as  the  present, 
and  to  force  an  appeal  to  the  country.  The  measure,  indeed, 
involved  a  fivefold  revolution.  A  social  revolution,  because  the 
effect  of  Free  Trade  would  be  to  do  away  with  the  Poor  Laws ; 
a  commercial  revolution,  because  it  would  take  away  what  had 
hitherto  been  the  bond  of  union  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies  *,  a  financial  revolution,  because  it  would  shake  public 
credit,  and,  by  laying  the  public  burdens  on  the  rich,  dry  up  the 
sources  of  industry ;  and  a  political  revolution  in  a  double  aspect, 
because  it  would  transfer  the  pre-eminence  to  the  manufacturing 
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i-lnrtHCH,  and  fsivour  lUnKHTaey  by  luakiiiK  the  (Jrt>wii  inori'  ilc')H.Mif!i'iit 
(111  \hn  will  of  the  favoured  jiortioii  of  tliu  coininunity.  A  MiiiiHter 
who  proposoil  HUch  cimn^oH  incurred  ^roiit  reK|ioiiHibility  (hour, 
hi'iir) ;  and  if  he  coiiNultiMl  hin  own  permanent  interest,  he  wouhl 
ijcriire  to  devolve  a  huiall  portion  of  that  reMpouHihility  on  tliu 
NhouhlerH  of  the  people.  The  intercHts  affected  were  far  more 
numerous  tlian  were  at  fifMt  wij^ht  HUp])o.se<I.  According;  to  Mr. 
IVPC/ulloch  then>  were  'JO(i,0()()  owners  <»f  hind  in  Kn^Iand  and 
WuU'M,  and  l*»(),()nO  tenant-fannerH.  'I'akinK  each  family  at 
three  perHouH,  tluH  would  ^ive  l,0(M),(M)0  persons.  The  a^rieuilural 
hihourerH  witli  their  vi'iveM  an<l  famiiicH  were  ■1,()(U),0()(),  and  those  in 
villajicM  occupied  in  tr.idcH  dependent  up(»n  the  a^riculturiKtH  wero 
*J,(»(Mi,()(M)  ;  HO  that  there  were  7,<M)(),(MM)  eii^:a^ed  in,  or  dependent 
on,  agriculture,  or  one-half  of  the  whoh*  po)>ulation  ;  and  taking;  the 
capital  employed,  if  there  were  a  de|»reciation  of  twenty  per  cent., 
the  annual  Io»h  to  those  ai^riculturisiM  wouUl  ho  .C5  ,000  000.  No 
ndiance  could  he  placed  on  the  proi^nosticiitiouH  of  the  Ui^ht  Hon. 
^iaronet.  The  bullion  and  the  KoniMu  C'.-itholiu  ({uestionH  had  hIiowu 
luH  mutiibility,  and  tlu*  results  had  falsified  his  predictions.  His  last 
pro])osal  seemed  to  hav(>  ^reat  fiivour  with  liim  ;  but  (U'ators,  as  well 
as  writers,  were  apt  to  misjudj^e  the  relative  value  of  their  own 
works.  The  more  consideration  he  K'I^'*-'  to  the  bill,  the  more 
slron;;  was  his  conviction  that  it  was  the  most  pernicious  nu'usurc 
ever  submitted  to  the  Mritish  l\irlianu'nt.  lie  ho])ed  the  Protec- 
tionists, b(»th  in  and  out  of  that  llou.u',  would  persevere, ami  nail  tlie 
cohnirs  of  Trotectiim  to  the  mast,  and  thsit,  if  they  did  fall,  they 
would  fall  as  honest  and  patriotic  men  ou<;ht  to  <lo,  at  the  post  uf 
dutv. 

hoitii  Kkndlk.siiam  contended  that  the  Kif^ht  Hon.  Haronet  ou^ht 
to  have  afforded  the  constituencies  of  the  country  an  opportunity  uf 
expressing  their  opinion  on  this  subject.  After  reading  a  l<»n^  letter 
a>hlreshed  by  Mr.  Huskisson  to  his  constituents  in  U(l-},  in  favour  of 
the  protect  ive  system  established  by  the  C/orn  Law  of  1  Hi  .5,  the  Noblo 
Lord  proceeded  to  contend  that  as,  in  the  a^^ricultural  districts,  the 
rate  of  wa;;es  was  rcffulated  by  the  price  of  corn,  tlie  |)reHent  ineaMuro 
would  have  a  most  injurious  effect  uj)on  the  lalxmrin^  pojiulation. 
The  li;;ht  laiul  which  had  been  brouf^ht  into  cultivation  under  ii 
nystem  of  remunerative  prices  must  also  be  c«»n verted  into  pasturo 
land.  He  mi^ht  nuMition  that  at  a  recent  meetiufj;  of  temint-farmers 
in  an  agricultural  district,  they  were  so  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
liroceedin^rt  of  the  House,  and  with  the  nninner  in  which  their 
interests  were  represented,  that  they  ex]>ressed  their  determination, 
at  the  next  election,  to  briri^  forward  a  tenant-farmer  as  their 
reprt'sentative, 

Mk.  Fki,i.owks  said  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  to  support  the 
principle  of  Protection,  and  lie  had  not  heard  anything;  which  had 
induced  liim  to  clian<;e  his  ojiiiiion.  (.Certainly,  if  he  liad  seen 
leason  to  abandtui  those  ))rinciples  he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty 
to  resign  into  the  hamls  of  his  constitutMits  the  tru^t  they  Iiad  com- 
mitted to  him.  I'he  present  Ministers  must  not  imajL-iue  that  the 
(jUi'slion  was  now  settled.  An  ajipenl  must  ho  made  to  the  penple 
in  the  course  uf  tinu",  and   then   the  pe<i])le    wouhl  express   ihcir 
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opinion  in  plain  terms.  He  believed  that  the  country  would  rather 
have  a  Government  radically  disposed,  checked  by  a  strong  Conser- 
vative party,  than  a  Government  saying  one  thing  to-day  and  doing 
another  to-morrow.  J 

Mr.  Fdllbr  believed  that  the  security  of  all  property  would  be 
injured  by  the  measure:}  proposed  ;  and  if  they  were  carried,  Englaiij  .      j 
would  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  there  would  be  '  v 
safety  for  life  or  property.  'jf 

Mr.  Bortrwick  observed,  that  the  Hon.  Member  for  Lambetd 
(Mr.  Ilawes)  had  urged  on  the  other  night  that  the  period  from  1787 
to  17iK*,  during  which  the  variation  in  the  price  of  wheat  never  ex- 
ceeded 7».,  proved  tlie  advantage  of  Free  Trade  in  com  in  producing 
a  steady  price.  But,  in  fact,  those  years  wore  an  argument  for  Pro- 
tection ;  they  were  not  years  of  Free  Trade,  either  practical  or 
theoretical,  but  of  protected  trade,  there  being  a  duty  on  imports 
and  a  bounty  on  exports.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  vote  against  the 
measure,  not  from  any  wish  to  see  a  new  party  in  the  state,  but 
))ecause  he  thougln  the  measure  would  be  most  seriously  injurioua  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  C.  IU'ller  assured  the  lion.  Member  for  Evesham  that  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  complained  of  Hon.  Gentlemen  following  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors;  what  he  complained  of  was,  that  they 
did  not  follow  their  •*  wisdom;"'  but  selected  the  most  unwise  things 
our  ancestors  did  as  the  ground  of  their  policy,  to  the  neglect 
reallv  of  the  landmarks  of  true  wisdom  which  thev  had  left  us.  He 
thought  that  Hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  gangway,  in  blaming  Minis- 
ters for  their  inconsistency  on  this  question,  threw  blame  on  their 
own  want  of  perception,  for  he  was  sure  there  were  abundant  indi- 
cations in  all  the  debates  vear  after  vear,  that  the  convictions  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws 
were  undergoing  a  great  alteration;  he  yielded  one  argument  after 
another,  till  it  became  a  general  remark  on  that  vthe  Opposition) 
side  of  the  House—"  Upon  what  will  the  Corn  Laws  be  left  stand- 
ing?" (hear,  hear).  The  fact  A\a3,  that  for  the  last  few  years  they 
stood  upon  nothing  more  secure  than  the  annual  promise  which  the 
Duke  of  Kichmond  extorted  from  Ministers  that  they  would  not  be 
altered  that  year.  With  the  convictions  of  tlie  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man, then,  weakening  in  favour  of  the  Corn  Laws,  how  did  circum- 
stances operate  in  the  autumn  of  last  year?  Some  Gentlemen 
opposite  laughed  at  the  arguments  which  had  been  drawn  from  the 
Irish  famine,  and  said  that  it  atiorded  no  justification  of  the  change 
whatever.  Now,  here  he  must  say  that  he  thought  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  had  shown  some  of  that  inconsistency  with  which  they  were 
so  ready  to  reproach  others ;  for  they  had  not  remained  of  the  same 
mind  with  reference  to  the  deficiency  in  Ireland  during  the  course 
of  these  debates.  There  was  nothing  more  marked  than  the  tone  of 
those  Gentlemen  on  this  subject  in  the  first  debate;  they  readily 
admitted  the  distress  in  Ireland,  and  held  that  Ministers  were  bound 
to  provide  for  it  by  the  opening  of  the  ports;  and  it  was  not  until 
they  found  that  this  admission  had  completely  cut  away  their  other 
uguments  from  under  their  feel  that  they  bethought  themselves  of 
ig  forward  Gentlemen  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  famine 
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(hear,  hear).  It  was  admitted  pretty  generally  that  the  potato  dis- 
ease  would,  it  was  more  than  likely,  affect  the  next  year's  crop  as 
well  as  the  present.  Well,  the  Government  with  that- fear  before 
them,  must,  if  they  opened  the  ports  to  meet  the  existing  emergency, 
have  felt  the  probability  of  their  being  obliged  again  to  open  them  next 
year.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  withstood  the 
increasing  force  of  public  opinion,  thus  accelerated  by  their  own  acts. 
The  course  which  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  pursued  in  the  face 
of  BO  much  obloquy  was  the  course  of  a  truly  wise  statesman.  Never 
had  he  shown  a  more  sagacious  insight  into  the  true  Conservative 
policy  than  when  he  proposed  to  Repeal  the  Com  Laws,  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  heart-burning  among  the  people  of  tliis 
country  (cheers). 

Lord  G.  Bkntinck  was  surprised  that  the  Hon.  Gentleman,  when 
he  looked  to  Prussia,  France,  and  the  United  States,  could  say  the 
united  sense  of  all  mankind  was  in  favour  of  Free  Trade.  As  well 
might  he  mistake  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley- street  for  the  people  of 
England.  It  had  been  proved  that  the  famine  in  Ireland  was  a 
gross  delusion  (cheers  from  the  Protection  benches).  When  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  Queen's  speech,  the  House  was  disposed  to  listen 
to  so  high  an  authority.  They  had  since  had  opportunities  for  in- 
quiry; and  the  result  of  the  returns  laid  before  them  from  414 
market-towns  in  Ireland  was,  that  the  nverngo  price  of  potatoes 
there  was  a  fraction  under  4d.  a-stone.  Such  being  the  case,  Hon. 
Gentlemen  would  not  persuade  the  people  of  England  that  there 
was  a  potato  famine  in  Ireland.  The  returns  referred  to  were  dated 
the  24th  of  January,  and  since  then  the  price  of  potatoes  had  been 
falling  rather  than  rising.  He  held  in  his  hand,  as  further  refutation 
of  statements  advanced,  returns  of  the  price  of  potatoes  in  nineteen 
market- towns  in  Ireland  during  the  present  month,  up  to  the  24th 
instant;  from  these  he  found  that  in  four  towns  the  price  had  risen ; 
in  five  it  had  fallen ;  and  in  the  remaining  localities  the  price  was 
exactly  the  same  as  on  the  2  Ith  of  January.  And  when  they  found, 
as  they  did  find,  that,  notwithstanding  the  low  price  in  England, 
potatoes  were  still  exported,  with  a  profit,  from  Ireland,  were  they 
not  justified  in  believing  and  in  stating  that  there  never  had  been 
a  more  gross  delusion  than  that  which  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  Government?  (cheers).  With  great  difficulty  he  had  succeeded, 
on  another  evening,  in  pressing  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  to  a  confession  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that  if  Free  Trade  in 
Corn  had  existed  in  the  year  183(),  when,  as  the  Right  Honourable 
Baronet  had  stated,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  35«.,  the  effect 
would  not  have  been  to  create  a  still  greater  reduction  in  the  price 
(hear,  hear).  Now,  in  the  year  1836,  he  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  had 
found  that  wheat  could  have  been  imported,  taking  the  average 
prices  in  the  markets  of  ten  different  countries  in  Europe,  and 
brought  into  Mark-lane  at  32«.  ll^'/.,  and  the  average  price  in 
England  of  English  wheat  being,  not,  as  was  stated,  35«.,  but  4G«., 
it  was  consequently  clear  that  foreign  wheat  could  have  been  sold  at 
13«.  cheaper  than  the  home  produce.  And  the  London  prices  being 
3«.  higher  than  elsewhere  in  the  country,  was  the  assertion  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  borne  out  by  the  fact  ?  (hear).    In  1835  the 
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prin*  of  cdmi,  tliey  hiu\  from  tlic  !*}une  authority,  was  ;{.'»*.  ;  and  In* 
(Lord  Ci.  Hfiitinck)  saw  from  the  result  of  a  similar  calcuhiticm  th;i! 
whrat  couhl  hsive  heeii  importci!  from  abroad  nt  an  aver;i.je  ot  , 
*J!».v.  1  (){'/.;  tliat  was  \{)s.  lower  than  the  lowest  price  of  wheat  / 
ever  km»wn  i?i  this  country  (hear,  hear).  Wus  not  this  an  equall\^  , 
imj>re>sive  refutation  of  t!ie  opinion  advanced  l)y  the  Ri;;}it  ilo'.V  j 
IJaronet  as  to  tin'  effect  which,  in  that  year,  a  Free  Trade  in  Con.  1 
would  have  had  upon  the  aj^ricultural  interest?  (cheers).  Tin  \ 
Ri;;lit  lion.  (Jentlenian  had  heUl  out  to  the  Trotectionists  thiit^  , 
the  ])rice  of  corn  would  rather  be  enhanced  by  Free  Trade,  wlijij*^ 
he  told  the  Free  Traders  that  his  (»l)ject  was  to  j)rocure  cheap  bru^ad 
for  the  people.  As  he  wouhl  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
future  operati<>n  of  his  measure,  he  thought  they  (the  rrotectioni>t3) 
were  entitled  to  ask  him  to  return  to  his  former  o]>ini(m'<.  It  had 
been  ar^jued  thiit  Free  Trade  was  necessiiry  to  secure  steadiness  in 
the  price  of  corn,  and  that  the  sliding  scale  caused  yreat  fluctuations, 
lie  was  readv  to  meet  Hon  Gentlemen  on  both  those  iioints.  Thev 
had  not  abandoned  the  sliding  scale  (hear,  hear);  he  believed  a  lar^o 
portion  of  the  agricultural  body  were  ])ersuadcd  that  the  sliding  scale 
of  \'M'2  had  worke«l  better  than  any  other  Corn  Law  (hear,  hear). 
Cnder  it  the  fluctuations  had  only  been  from  4.5.v.  to  C)Os.  in  the 
course  of  nearly  four  years.  From  l{5;i.->  to  1}>.'»I>  the  thictuation 
of  j^rico  in  forci:.'n  countries  had  been  in  Danl»ic  'JU'i  per  cent., 
in  Hamburgh  \U'2  ])er  cent,  in  Amsterdam  '^04  i)er  cent.,  in 
Antwer])  2i5i)  per  cent.,  in  Bordeaux  ol  jier  cent.,  in  Memei  lOG 
]>er  cent.,  and  in  Odessa  lOO'  per  cent.  If  they  depended  on  the 
foreign  supply  of  corn,  they  would  be  subject  to  the  same  fluctuations. 
The  Uight  Hon.  (Jentleman  said  he  couM  not  keep  a  duty  of  I7s.  a 
<|uarter  in  the  face  of  a  famine  in  Ireland.  Hut  he  could  show  that 
this  duty  could  be  paid  by  the  impoiters  from  all  foreign  countries. 
'J'here  were  ()(»(),()»()  quarters  of  corn  in  bond  on  tlie  .'Ust  of  October. 
Then  came  a  reptirt  of  an  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws,  and  specula- 
tions of  the  Free  Traders  followed.  He  held  a  list  of  the  real  invoice 
prices  of  corn  at  foreign  ports,  and  he  found  that  a  cargo  of  wheat 
at  Ivostock  had  been  put  on  board  a  foreign  shii> — he  was  sorry  to 
say  thnt  tliese  were  all  foreign  ships  (l-ear) — consisting  of  1,404 
(piarlers,  free  to  London,  at  *2<).v.  <»V/.  per  quarter;  the  charges  and 
the  duty  of  \iis.  niade  the  jirico  at  Mark-lane  at  oO.v.  iUl.  Now,  the 
]tvice  of  Mecklenburgh  wheat  in  Mark-lane  this  time  was  from  61*. 
to  0'  1*.  per  quarter,  so  that  there  was  a  profit  of  \'2it.  per  quarter. 
Again,  a  cargo  of  wheat  had  been  shipj)ed  from  Stettin  in  .luly  last 
year,  which  after  ]>aying  the  duty,  yielded  a  clear  profit  of  1»3«. 
a  (piarter.  He  had,  therefore,  shown  that  with  the  duty  of  I8«., 
notwithstanding  the  scanty  harvests  abroad,  a  lar^e  (piantity  of 
foreign  wheat  could  be  imported  into  this  country  at  a  threat  profit. 
But  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  as  attected  by  the 
high  price  of  corn,  it  had  been  btated  by  a  gentleman  opposite  that 
the  waijes  of  labourers  were  now  (Is.  a-week.  Now.  he  found  that 
in  'M  counties  of  FiUgiand  the  average  wages  during  the  war  weie 
14.V.  Cifi.  a-week.  Suj)po^ing,  then,  that  the  price  of  wheat  was  10(>*. 
i»er  (juarter,  the  labourer  would  have  ns.  0*//.  to  meet  a  diffrrence  of 
Uli.v.,  and  he  v.<,u!d  be  better  oJf  than  «it  OV.  a-week,  with  wheat  at 
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S2s.  The  Right  Hon.  Qentleman  the  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Mr. 
F.  Baring)  had  called  on  them  (the  Protectionists)  to  state,  as  a 
great  party,  on  the  point  as  he  thought  of  coming  to  power,  the 
policy  they  intended  to  follow.  He  said  that  they  had  abandoned 
*  the  principle  of  the  sliding  scale  by  their  readiness  to  open  the  ports 
1^  as  regarded  Ireland.  He  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  begged  to  say  that 
'  they  had  not  done  so  as  regarded  the  port  of  London.  He  had 
argued  in  the  first  debate,  vsque  ad  iiauaeam^  that  there  was  no 
just  ground  for  opening  the  ports  of  Ireland,  and  he  had  thought 
he  had  argued  with  success  that  the  opening  of  their  ports  would 
be  no  relief  to  the  people  of  Ireland ;  that  they  should  have  sent 
the  £100,000  to  Ireland  to  buy  other  food  than  potatoes  for  the 
Irish  people,  instead  of  sending  it  to  the  United  States  of  America 
to  assist  them  in  arming  their  seaboard  (hear,  hear).  When  the 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  proposed  to  open  the  ports  in  December,  only 
three  of  his  Colleagues  concurred  with  him,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  shrewdest  man  amongst  them,  had  stated  that, 
though  there  might  be  a  short  potato  crop,  it  could  not  be  said  that 
there  was  any  deficiency  in  Ireland,  cind  if  there  had  been  a  famine, 
the  ports  would  open  of  themselves.  He  could  not  forget  that  he 
had  more  than  once  been  called  upon  to  state  what  course  he  should 
pursue  if  left  to  his  own  judgment,  and  what  policy  he  should  advise 
the  House  to  adopt  with  reference  to  the  Com  Laws.  To  that  he 
was  prepared  to  give  a  comprehensive  answer.  Recollecting  how 
the  Ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  opposed  any  alteration  of 
the  Com  Laws,  and  recollecting  how  he  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  had 
supported  him  in  that  resistance  to  change  down  to  the  year  1838, 
recollecting  that  even  in  1841  that  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  supported 
an  85.  duty,  and  recollecting  that  in  the  latter  end  of  1845,  his  Noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  London  sought  to  outbid  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  as  a  candidate  for  ofHce,  and  hearing  it  declared,  as  it  had 
been  on  the  other  side  the  House,  that  nothing  but  Free  Trade  would 
save  the  country,  he  was  compelled  to  say  that  he  could  not  act  with 
such  statesmen;  and  if  he  were  asked  what  advice  he  should  on  his  own 
behalf  and  that  of  his  friends  offer  to  the  House,  he  should  say,  as 
he  before  had  said,  that  that  advice  would  be  very  comprehensive. 
He  should,  adopting  the  language  of  Dr.  Baillie,  tell  them  to  take 
no  more  remedies  compounded  at  the  other  side  of  the  House  (hear, 
hear).  He  gave  that  advice  deliberately,  because  he  felt  and  knew 
that,  placed  as  he  and  his  friends  were,  they  ought  to  be  cautious  as 
to  what  principles  they  committed  themselves.  Where  they  were 
char)j;ed  with  setting  one  class  against  another,  they  ought  to  weigh 
well  the  course  that  they  took.  They  ought  to  remember  that  a  que»- 
tion  respecting  the  supply  of  cheap  bread  and  the  Protection  of 
native  industry,  was  a  question  of  the  most  exciting  nature;  they 
should  recollect  the  description  given  of  their  opponents  on  the  other 
side,  when  they  dissolved  the  Parliament  upon  this  question  in  the 
year  1841,  when  they  were  spoken  of  as  desperate  tenants  under  no- 
tice to  quit.  But  what  did  the  Gentlemen  who  sat  on  the  Treasury 
bench  think  of  themselves  now  ?  They  had  pirated  the  doctrines,  the 
measures,  and  even  the  old  speeches  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League.     But  unfortunately,  with  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  pirate. 
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llii'V  (iiil  not  pns«j('ss  tbi*  djiriu:^  spirit  which  charaelerisfd  that  claj--'. 
Thov  wiTi'  not  of  that  onler  of  nioii  who  would  tire  the  magazine 
and  fovcr  tht.'m>elvo.*  with  ruin,  rather  than  caj)ituhite  and  be  covered 
with  dis;;raee  (hear,  hear).  They  did  n«)t  stand  by  the  jjood  ship  - 
they  slcer».Ml  her  upon  a  lee-shore,  they  ca^t  her  uj)on  tlie  breakers, 
iliey  brou;:ht  her  un<ler  the  pins  of  the  enemy's  battery,  and,  whilst 
the  erew  were  asleep  in  their  haninioeks,  scuttled  the  ship ;  the 
captain,  lieutenant,  the  master,  and  the  mate,  slunk  dis^nicefully 
away,  leaving  the  pillant  crew  an  easy  prey  to  those  to  whom  they 
luul  betrayed  both  ship  and  men.  They  jud^cil  of  the  mettle  of  the 
erew  by  their  own  craven  heartn;  and,  though  that  crew  might  for 
the  moment  be  in  confusion,  they  were  still  not  discouraged  ;  the 
erew  liad  rallied  from  the  temporary  shock  ;  they  hoped  to  steer 
away  from  the  lee-shore,  and  eventually  to  bring  the  ship  into  port 
(hear,  hear). 

Sir  J.  CiH.MTAM  said,  that  at  an  early  period  of  the  debate  he  had 
risen  to  address  the  House,  and  would  then  have  gladly  ottered  some 
ol)servations,  v»hich  he  would  then  have  been  enabled  to  do  ;  but  now 
he  thou;;ht  it  would  on  the  whole  be  convenient  to  the  House,  and 
certainly  it  would  be  to  himself,  if  he  did  not  at  that  time  proceed 
(cheeisi.  lie  therefore  hoped  the  House  would  permit  him  to  move 
the  adjimrnnjcnt  of  the  debate. 

The  adjournment  was  then  put  and  carried. 

rUIDAY,  MARCH  '27. 

The  adjourned  debate  was  resumed  by 

SiH  .J.  Gil \ MAM,  who  said — I  am  very  unwilling  to  prolong,  need- 
lessly, a  debate  which  has  been  thus  protracted,  ;ind  which,  I  believe, 
the  public  at  largo  are  most  desirous  to  see  c(mcluded  by  some 
deci.«ion,  be  that  decision  what  it  may.  But,  having  failed  in  the 
course  of  yesterday  evening  to  obtain  that  opportunity  of  addressing 
you  which  1  was  desirous  of  obtaining,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
l)roper  that  this  discussion  should  be  adjourned  without  my  adverting 
to  some  of  the  observations  and  arguments  made  and  adduced  during 
this  debate.  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  advert  to  the  speech  of  the 
Noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  (Lord  (r.  Bentinck).  It  appeared 
to  me,  when  stripped  of  the  metaphor  which  accompanied  it,  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  that  personal  and  violent  invective  which, 
I  regret  to  say,  mjirked  the  greater  portion  of  the  speeches  delivered 
on  this  side  of  the  House  against  the  measures  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Now,  having  i)lainly  avowed  a  great  change  in  my 
own  o])inion  on  this  subject,  1  should  not  be  guilty  of  commenting 
with  anything  like  irony  on  the  maintenance,  on  the  part  of  Hon. 
Gentlemen  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House,  of  the  opinions  which  at 
one  time  I  sincerely,  in  common  with  them,  entertained,  and  which, 
up  to  a  late  period,  I  advocated.  Neither  will  I  siiy  that  I  am  not 
deeply  grieved  by  the  expression  of  the  loss  of  esteem  on  the  part 
of  Hon.  Members  >vith  wliom  I  have  acted  for  so  many  years,  and 
in  whose  support  and  friendship,  under  trying  circumstances,  1  have 
often  rejoiced  (cheers).  "When  I  made  up  my  mind,  from  a  deep 
sense  of  public  duty,  and  upon  consideration  of  a  pressing  public 
necessity,  to  present  these  measures  to  Parliament,  1  did  anticipate. 
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1  foresaw  with  pain,  all  and  everything  that  has  taken  place  on  this 
occasion  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  my  Hon.  Friends  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  But  the  necessity  demanded  the  sacrifice,  and 
I  made  it  (cheers).  Now,  the  great  argument  against  our  restricted 
Corn  Law  was,  that  whilst  there  was  an  unsteadiness  in  its  operation 
in  varying  times  and  varying  seasons,  the  demand  was  most  unequal 
and  uncertain,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  price  of  wheat  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  mainly  depends  on  the  demand  in  the  British 
market.  The  price  in  1835  and  18,'J6  being  unusually  low  in  England, 
the  effect  on  the  continent  was  this — a  glut  was  produced  in  the 
foreign  markets,  from  which  our  supplies  were  usually  drawn,  and 
the  price  there  also  was  consequently  low;  and  the  Noble  Lord 
under  these  circumstances  draws  the  inference  that  wheat  might 
then  have  been  imported  at  a  price  of  something  like  30s.  a  quarter. 
I  leave  it  to  the  House  to  say  whether  it  is  a  safe  inference  that, 
in  communibiis  annis,  such  would  be  the  case.  A  great  argument  in 
fiivour  of  a  steady  annual  demand  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  our 
supply  being  deficient,  is  this — that  while,  in  this  country,  from  our 
increasing  population,  there  is  an  increasing  difficulty  in  finding  an 
adequate  home  supply,  the  demand  from  abroad  is  annually  increas- 
ing, and  the  result  will  bo  not  so  much  to  lower  in  this  country  fis  to 
raise  the  prices  on  the  continent,  thereby  equalizing  the  prices  here 
and  abroad,  and  eiiecting  this  great  object, — securing  the  people  of 
England  in  years  of  deficiency  against  a  sudden  and  extravagant 
rise  in  price  (hear,  hear).  Their  commercial  rivals  will,  at  the  same 
time,  not  only  have  an  extended  trade  with  England,  by  means  of  an 
exchange  of  commodities,  but  steady  prices  and  a  guarantee  against 
any  ruinous  fluctuation.  What  had  been  the  fact  in  the  years  18.'}.) 
and  1836  was  therefore  no  groundwork  for  estimating  the  prices  then 
as  the  uniform  prices  at  which  wheat  could  be  imported  into  this 
countrv.  It  is  onlv  a  demonstration  of  tlie  unccrtaintv  of  the  demand 
here  and  the  elfects  of  that  uncertainty  abroad.  The  Noble  Lord 
then  proceeded  to  argue  with  reference  to  steadiness  of  prices,  and 
he  produced  a  table  which  I  think  remarkably  illustrates  another 
great  effect  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  enemies  of  the 
sliding  scale,  is  inherent  in  the  present  system  of  Corn  Laws.  Tliat 
table  demonstrates  more  clearly  than  I  have  ever  yet  seen  it  shown, 
that  the  great  fluctuation  in  prices  on  the  continent  depends  on  the 
demand  from  England.  The  table  of  fluctuations  he  brings  forward 
shows,  unequivocally,  that  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  proximity 
to  England,  and  the  uncertain  demand  in  England  for  wheat, 
has  been  the  fluctuation  in  foreign  corn.  The  table  of  fluctuations 
in  the  markets  of  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Dantzic,  Hamburgh,  and 
Odessji,  which  are  the  ports  from  which  we  draw  the  required 
supplies,  almost  wholly  prove  the  case ;  and  to  complete  the  demon- 
stration, the  Noble  Lord  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  in  Bordeaux  the 
fluctuation  was  least.  Now,  it  is  notorious  that  we  have  no  trade 
whatever  in  corn  with  France.  Is  not  the  inference  to  be  deduced 
from  this  as  I  have  stated?  (hear,  hear).  And  what  is  the  conse- 
quence of  this?  We  convert  our  natural,  our  bent  customers,  not 
onlv  into  commercial  rivals,  but  into  enemies.  When  thev  havo 
abundance  their  markets  are  glutted,  and  they  find  ruinously  low 
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prices ;  and  under  other  circumstances  the  uncertainties  of  the  com 
trade  are  such  that  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can  place 
no  reliance  on  it.  They  then  form  hostile  tariffs;  they  impose  high 
duties  on  our  manufactures,  and  they  relinquish  our  com  trade  in 
despair,  as  not  only  not  producing  to  them  good,  but  as  inconsistent 
with  their  national  safety.  I  say  again  that  our  Corn  Law  legie- 
lation  has  solely  tended  to  create  these  fluctuations  in  the  foreign 
markets,  and  that  has  alw'ays  appeared  to  me  the  strongest  reason 
why  the  system  should  be  altered  (cheers).  The  Noble  Lord  then 
proceeds  to  comment  on  what  he  terms  the  evenness  of  prices  in 
Eughind  since  the  passing  of  the  law  in  1842.  I  have  alresidy 
stated  to  the  House  that  that  very  evenness  of  prices  in'  the  present 
year  appears  to  me  delusive.  It  is  well  known  that  in  no  one  year, 
in  the  memory  of  tlie  oldest  farmer,  w.is  there  such  inequality  with 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  corn  as  in  the  present  year  (cheers).  I 
do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  price  of  wheat  last  year  varies 
from  48«.  to  72*.,  and,  knowing  that  this  variation  in  our  markets 
was  on  account  of  the  slow  and  im])orfect  operation  of  the  sliding 
scale  in  a  great  national  emergency,  I  for  one  was  distinctly  per- 
suaded that  an  alteration  in  the  system  was  called  for  (cheers).  I 
am  told  by  a  Noble  Lord  that  there  is  a  farm  within  30  miles  of  his 
property,  without  a  residence,  and  not  in  a  very  good  condition,  the 
rental  being  £650,  and  under  the  circumst.inces  of  its  position  and 
its  proximity  to  a  railroa<l,  it  was  supposed  there  would  be  an  in- 
crease in  its  value,  and  he  had  been  advised  to  ask  32  years' 
purchase  for  the  farm.  For  five  years  he  never  had  any  offer  to 
purchase,  but  within  the  last  three  weeks  an  offer  has  been  made, 
coming  up  to  the  full  demand,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  bargain 
will  be  struck.  Then  will  anv  land  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  ? 
It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertfiin  this  point;  but  there  is  a  fact  which 
goes  beyond  all  speculation.  If  it  is  pro))able  that  land  will  be 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  no  man  out  of  Bedlam  would  go  and  pur- 
chase land.  Is  the  House  aware  of  the  working  of  the  Enclosure  Com- 
mission ?  Last  year,  in  the  early  part  of  it,  there  were  few  applica- 
tions for  endosures,  and  to  a  small  extent.  Now  I  will  read  to  the 
House  what  have  been  the  applications  to  the  Enclosure  Commis- 
sioners, for  the  last  six  months;  and  I  repeat  that  no  man  in  his 
senses  could  make  an  application  to  enclose  land,  if  land  was  ex- 
pected  to  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Now,  in  September  last, 
the  applications  were  for  2,290  acres,  and  in  October  the  number  of 
acres  was  4,588.  That  was  under  Protection,  and  at  that  time  there 
was  no  idea  of  any  alteration  in  the  Com  Laws.  But,  in  November, 
there  was  pregnant  evidence  in  many  quarters  that  a  proposition 
would  be  made  to  Parliament  for  a  material  alteration  in  those  laws. 
Did  that  circumstance  check  applications  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Enclosure  ?  I  have  stated  that  the  number  of  applications  in  Oct., 
were  for  4,588  acres;  in  November,  they  were  7,847  ;  in  December, 
7,205  ;  in  January,  5,600;  in  Febmary,  3,505  (''hear,"  from  the  Pro- 
tectionists). In  March,  down  to  the  7th  of  the  month,  that  is,  within 
the  last  fortnight,  applications  have  been  made  to  enclose  no  less  than 
1 6,500  acres  (hear).  So  much  for  land  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 
Then,  Sir,  the  Hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  stated 
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liifl  opinion,  that  this  meaBuro  was  inconaistent  with  the  interests  of 
the-tithe  owners.  Nothing  could  be  more  accurate  than  the  state- 
ment which  the  Hon.  Member  maile,  that  under  the  Commutation 
Act,  that  tithe  is  an  invariable  quantity,  though  the  prict;  is  yariuble. 
In  my  opinion,  the  very  accuracy  of  the  statement  disposes  of  the 
question  so  far  as  the  tithe-owners  are  concerned.  Under  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Act  an  invariable  quantity  is  secured,  whatever  may 
be  the  change  of  cultivation,  the  only  variation  is  in  the  price.  Now, 
observe;  before  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  the  tithe-owner  was 
not  only  exposed  to  a  variation  of  price — because  if  he  took  his 
tithe  in  kind,  he  was  liable  to  the  variation  of  price — but  also  to  a 
grcut  variation  in  quantity;  whilst  under  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Act,  he  is  fVce  from  that  variation  in  quantity  to  which  he  was  before 
exposed,  and  he  is  liable  only  to  that  variation  of  price  from  which 
he  was  not  before  exempt  (hear,  hear).  That  is  my  answer  to  the 
objection  of  the  lion.  Cjentleman  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.  I  will  now  refer  to  the  damage  likely  to  aritie  to  agriouU 
ture,  and  I  must  here  say  that  the  prosperity  of  the  home  trade  has 
been  almost  invariably  concurrent  with  the  improvement  of  the  land, 
with  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  speaking  gcneniUy,  with 
the  reduced  price  of  food.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  manu- 
facturing towns  the  importation  from  distant  places  has  received 
a  great  and  a  pr(%ressive  increase.  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool now  draw  their  supplies  of  agricultural  produce  from  Ire- 
land, from  Scotland,  and  from  the  northern  counties  of  England ; 
and  simultaneously  with  that  increased  importation  of  produce 
from  a  distance,  thero  is  an  increased  price  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  towns ;  and  so  far  from  its  being  a  consequence  that 
the  value  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  should  fall,  the 
very  reverse  is  the  fact.  And  now,  Sir,  I  come  to  the  consideration 
which  I  own  oi)erates  most  powerfully  on  my  judgment,  I  cimnot 
overlook  the  fact,  that  the  Government  of  this  country  is,  in  prac- 
tice, vested  mainly  in  the  land-owners.  The  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  landowners;  and  there  is  in 
this  House  a  great  preponderance  of  the  landed  interest  (hear, 
hear).  A  Government  so  based  and  so  conducted  cannot  long 
maintain  any  influence  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  public 
opinion ;  such  u  Government  to  be  safe,  must  make  it  evident  to  all 
that  its  rule  has  been  impartial  legislation  (hear,  hear) ;  and  now,  when 
we  consider  the  concentration,  the  union,  the  intelligence,  the  grow- 
ing numbers,  and  the  increasing  proportion  of  the  manufacturing 
population,  who  have,  if  not  an  universal,  a  very  general  opinion 
deeply  seated  in  their  mind,  that  the  Corn  Laws  do  enhance  the  price 
of  bread,  and  do  at  the  same  time  lower  wages—that  they  make  the 
manufacturing  workmen  pay  more  and  receive  less.  If  you  persist 
in  maintaining  such  laws,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  popula- 
tion will  not  phico  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  your  legislation. 
The  people,  upon  this  point  of  their  daily  food,  will  not  at  all  times 
listen  to  reason  ;  they  cannot  be  cajoled  by  fallacies,  and  I  am  satis- 
fled,  in  my  own  judgment,  that  they  are  not  wrong  in  their  opinion. 
They  are  right  in  their  opinion,  that  with  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation of  this  country  high  prices  are  concurrent  with  low  wages,  and 
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they  are  placed  in  n  most  unfair  position  when  the  price  of  bread  is 
artificially  enhanced,  and  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  obtaining 
it  are  decreased  (cheers).  If,  Sir,  time  would  permit,  I  could  give 
you  conclusive  evidence,  which  I  have  before  me,  that  this  opinion 
is  no  longer  confined  to  the  manufacturing  population.  I  could  show 
that  the  agricultural  population  are  beginning  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  (hear,  hear).  I  could  produce  evidence  to  show  that  there 
id  a  diminution  of  crime  when  prices  fall,  and  that  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  crime  when  prices  rise.  I  can  show  that  distemper  and 
mortality  also  increase  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  food, 
and  that  they  decrease  as  the  price  of  food  diminishes.  It  has  been 
already  proved  that  though  the  wages  in  agricultural  districts  do  to 
a  certain  extent  rise  with  the  price  of  corn,  they  never  rise  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  price  of  food  (hear,  hear).  I  have  shown, 
then,  the  unanswerable  opinion  of  the  manufacturing  population.  I 
have  said  that  the  same  opinions  prevail  in  many  districts  among  the 
agricultural  and  rural  population.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  cannot 
declare  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  manufacturing  population  to 
be  unsound  and  untrue ;  and  believing  them  to  be  sound  and  true, 
and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  permanent  domestic  peace  of 
the  coimtrv,  and  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  resist  all  consideration 
for  this  opinion,  I  shall  give  my  hearty  and  unhesitating  support  to 
the  bill  now  before  the  House  (cheers).  But  I  think  it  necessary, 
perhaps,  that  I  should  say,  with  reference  to  our  domestic  peace, 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  (hear,  hear),  and  that  with  reference  to 
our  foreign  relations  the  measure  and  the  time  are  decidedly  politic. 
Nations  trading  with  each  other  are  bound  over  in  heavy  responsi- 
liilities  to  keep  the  peace.  Governments  may  be  prone  to  war,  but 
if  commerce  be  free,  and  if  there  be  extended  ramifications  promot- 
ing the  social  enjoyment  of  each,  they  will  consider  their  common 
good;  and  whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of  Governments  to  war, 
a  people  whose  daily  comforts  are  ministered  to  by  other  nations  will 
be  the  friends  of  peace  ;  and  thus  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  best 
preserved,  when  commerce  shall  extend  her  benefits  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people  (hear,  hear).  The  Hon.  Gentleman  who  moved 
the  present  amendment  made  a  quotation  from  a  modern  poet,  and 
then  sat  down.  I  will  follow  his  example,  of  ending  with  a  quota- 
tion, and  though  mine  will  not  be  exactly  from  a  modem  poet,  still 
it  will  meet  the  tone  and  the  spirit  in  which  this  measure  is  proposed. 
In  Pope^s  Windsor  Forest  there  are  some  lines  so  beautiful  and  so 
appropriate  to  the  subject  of  this  freedom  of  trade,  and  so  real  a 
description  of  the  measure  we  propose,  that  1  may  be  excused  for 
quoting  them.  Looking  forward  as  he  then  did  to  the  happy  day» 
when  London  should  be  a  free  port,  he  apostrophises  that  noble 
river,  the  Thames,  which  is  the  channel  to  bring  to  this  metropolis 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  in  these  words: — 

"  The  time  shull  come  when,  free  as  seas  or  wind, 
"  Unbounded  Tliauies  slmll  flow  for  all  mankind ; 
**  Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide, 
"  And  seas  but  join  the  regions  they  divide  ; 
"  Earth's  distant  ends  our  glory  shall  behold, 
*  An<i  the  new  world  launuli  forth  to  meet  the  old." 

(loud  cheers.)    That  is  a  real  description  of  the  measure  which  we 
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htc  now  diNciiBRinf^ ;  and  I  nay  ngAi'n,  let  that  vinion  bo  roaliiod, 
RH  I  am  conTincoil  it  will  bo,  by  giving  a  second  reading  to  thin 
hill  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  Stoart  said  that  he  not  only  gave  all  credit  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  rcuHons  which  induced  them  to  proposo  thin  nienrare, 
but  that  he  Imd  been  ready  to  lintcn  to  whatevor  could  he  said  in  itH 
favour.  Now,  the  Right  lion.  Baronet  had,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
upeech,  expressed  opinions  which  he  (Mr  Stuart)  had  heard  not 
only  with  sorrow  but  with  great  alarm.  The  Right  lion.  Gentle- 
man *b  argument  was,  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  )K?ople  were 
uwaro  that  the  landed  interest  had  an  undue  preiionderance  in  that 
J  louse. 

Sir  J.  Grah4M   -I  did  not  sav  ** undue.** 

Mr.  Sti'art — Well,  not  an  undue,  but  a  preponderating  influence; 
then,  if  that  exintcd  in  that  House*  what  had  become  of  the  Reform 
Bill  ?  (hear,  hear),  lie  had  listened  with  the  greatest  attention  to 
the  speech  which  the  Right  IIoii.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  addressed  to  the  House  because  he  wished  to  hear  what 
were  the  strongest  arguments  that  cimld  Ih>  brought  forward  in  fiivour 
of  this  measure ;  but  he  bad  heard  nothing  like  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Right  Hon.  (ientlenian  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment with  the  view  of  corrcing  their  opinions  (hear), — that  they 
were  not  to  look  at  the  measure  whether  it  was  right  or  not,  but  at 
public  opinion, — iit  the  growing  opinions  of  the  numufacturing  inte- 
rest. A  more  revolutionary  doctrine  there  could  not  be  (hear,  hear). 
He  was  but  a  very  humble  individual,  but,  with  a  great  body  of  thu 
aound  and  sensible  part  of  the  community,  he  entertained  the 
opinion  that  that  House  did  fairly  and  pro])erly  represent  the  whole 
])eople  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  manufacturing  as  well  as  of  the  landed 
interests.  It  was  indeed  a  monstrous  doctrine  to  say  that  they  were 
to  be  guided  not  by  their  own  opinion,  but  by  the  manufacturing 
interests  (hear,  hear).  Now,  he  intended  to  vote  against  this  mea- 
sure. Anxious  as  he  might  be  to  support  any  measure  that  was 
brought  forward  with  the  Mmction  of  the  (lovernment,  still,  as  an 
honest  man,  he  felt  bound  to  vote  against  the  present.  Until  he  hiul 
heanl  the  astounding  opiniim  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  expressed 
that  evening,  he  had  thought  that  all  siamd  and  practical  statesmen 
were  agreed  that  the  landed  interests  of  tliis  country  were  the  basis 
of  all  its  prosperity  (hear,  liear);  and  even  the  Kight  Hon.  liaronet 
at  the  head  of  the  (Government  lulmitted  that  protection  was  to  be 
removed,  not  because  it  is  wrong  in  principle,  but  because  a  great 
necessity  had  arisen.  But,  if  that  were  so,  he  called  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  remedy  those  temporary  evils  by  measures  of  a  speedier  and 
better  kind.  He  considered  that  a  Government  which  came  down  to 
support  this  measure  by  threats  of  a  change  of  opinion  in  the  manufac- 
turing l>ody  an  assertion  which  was  found;*d  upon  very  imperfect 
evidence  —must  be,  indeed,  as  it  had  been  callecl,  a  falling  Govern- 
ment, and  ought  not  to  last  for  a  day  (hear,  hear).  A  (lOvernment 
which  attempted  to  influence  the  votes  of  independent  Mo.nbers  of 
that  House,  by  motives  of  terror,  founded  on  the  ebullitions  of  public 
opinion  at  meetings,  or  in  newsimpers,  would,  in  his  opinion,  reduce 
the  Legislature  to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation  and  corruption. 
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It  wras  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  prevent  the  Legislature  from 
being  overawed  by  the  expression  of  mob  opinion,  which  might  be 
excited  by  the  appeals  of  Members  of  that  House  to  assemblies  of 
fustian  jackets.  If  a  mob  of  the  working  classes  should  again  con- 
gregate in  Lincoln  Vinn-fields,  in  order  to  overawe  the  House,  and 
influence  its  decisions,  it  would  be  the  dutv  of  the  Government  to 
interfere;  and  a  Government  which  was  incapable  of  preserving 
them  from  that  species  of  intimidation  ought  no  longer  to  exist. 
The  Right  Hon.  Home  Secretary  (Sir  J.  Graham),  in  advising  them 
to  legislate  on  the  opinions  of  the  House,  and  to  cast  aside  the 
records  of  Hansard,  only  repeated  the  advice  given  by  Jack  Cade, 
to  his  followers, — "Henceforth  let  all  the  records  of  Parliament 
be  destroyed,  and  receive  the  laws  from  my  mouth"  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bouvekie  said  the  Hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
seemed  indignant,  because  he  (Mr.  Bouverie)  smiled  when  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  the  existence  of  manufactures  and  commerce 
depended  upon  the  agriculture  of  this  country ;  and  that  if  our 
commerce  and  manufactures  were  destroyed  agriculture  would  stili 
continue  to  flourish.  He  remembered  some  lines  in  a  work  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago  by  the  Noble  Lord  tin?  Member  for  Newark 
(Lord  J.  Manners) — 

"  Let  wealtii  und  commen'P,  laws  and  ioaniing  die, 
*•  IJut  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility  ;"■ 

which,  with  a  very  slight  alteration,  would  most  appositely  express 

the  views  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman:  — 

"  Let  wealth  and  rommerco,  laws  and  learning  die, 
"But  leave  us  still  our  own  fertility." 

He  (Mr.  Bouverie)  apprehended,  if  we  had  had  nothing  but  that 
fertility  to  depend  upon,  if  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
country,  which,  during  the  last  half  century,  had  trebled  the  value  of 
the  land,  had  never  existed,  the  Hon.  Gentleman  w^ould  not  have 
sought  a  place  in  that  House,  but  would  have  continued  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  might  have  been  in  the  condition  of  one  of 
those  Picts  of  whom  we  read  in  ancient  history.  The  Honourable 
Gentleman  seemed  very  slow  to  believe  any  facts  which  did  not  suit 
his  own  purpose.  He  (Mr.  Stuart)  had  stated  that  the  manufacturing 
classes  were  not  favourable  to  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law.  He  (Mr. 
Bouverie)  wondered,  as  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  Honourable 
Gentlem.in,  that,  when  he  desired  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  had 
not  presented  himself  to  a  great  manufacturing  constituency,  in- 
stead of  relying  on  the  support  of  a  constituency  over  whom  the 
landed  interest  maintained  an  unfair  and  unconstitutional  influence 
with  regard  to  the  return  of  Members.  The  Hon.  Member  for 
Newark  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  main  question  at  issue — 
whether  this  law  w^as  one  which  the  House  ought  to  repeal  or  to 
maintain  ?  In  arguing  this  question,  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
had  assumed — as  he  (Mr.  Bouverie)  considered  without  just 
grounds — that  the  protective  laws  had  produced  that  advantage 
and  prosperity  to  the  landed  interest  which  was  undoubtedly 
their  object.  He  maintained  this  had  not  been  the  case.  Let 
the  House  recollect  that  it  was  not  in  a  time  of  plenty  and 
abundance  that  the  Chartist   insurrection  took  place ;   but  it  was 
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at  a  period  when  the  Corn  Laws  operated  to  increase  scarcity,  and 
when,  in  consequence,  the  people  were  sufTering  from  want  of  em- 
ployment. And  when  did  peace  and  contentment  re-appear?  It  was 
when  Providence,  more  bountiful  than  the  laws,  blessed  the  country 
with  a  good  harvest;  and  the  people  were  enabled,  by  their  honest 
industry,  to  earn  a  livelihood  (hear,  hear).  Therefore  all  those  who, 
like  the  landowners,  were  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  order,  should  be  desirous  of  seeing  a  law  like  the  present 
removed  from  the  statute-book.  He  feared  that  a  great  number 
of  the  Hon.  Gtentlemen  opposite  were  unable  to  appreciate  the 
statesmanlike  views  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  but  he  believed  that  the  country  would  do  justice  to 
his  motives.  He  believed  that  many  of  the  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  even  when  they  supported  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  had 
only  accepted  him  as  a  necessity,  and  that  their  support  of  him  was 
not  a  result  of  their  love  but  of  their  fear.  The  Right  Honourable 
Baronet  had  the  wisdom  to  foresee  the  ignominy  and  disgrace  which 
would  befall  that  party  by  continuing  in  their  old  policy,  and  strug- 
gling with  the  intelligence  of  the  country.  The  Right  Hon,  Baronet 
wished  to  save  them  from  the  disgrace  of  defeat,  and  offered  them  a 
fair  and  honourable  retreat,  and  on  themselves  would  lie  the  respon- 
sibility of  rejecting  that  offer  (hear,  hear). 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester  maintained  that  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Newark  was  perfectly  justified  in  referring  to  the  statements 
relative  to  the  potato  rot  in  Ireland,  as  that  subject  had  been  brought 
forward  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  themselves.  He  and  his  Hon. 
Friends  about  him  would  be  most  happy  to  vote  a  supply  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland,  but  they  had  no  proofs  yet  given  them  that  there 
was  more  distress  in  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  than  ordinarily. 
In  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  Hon.  Member  for  Liskeard, 
he  would  observe  that  he  had  heard  it  whispered  that  that  Hon. 
Gentloman^s  constituents  were  not  so  strongly  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade  as  he  could  wish  the  House  to  believe  (hear,  hear).  He 
believed  that  the  effect  of  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  to  reduce  many  tenant-farmers  to  the  scale  of 
labourers,  and  to  drive  many  labourers  either  to  emigration  or  to 
the  workhouse.  One  reason  why  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  should 
have  been  carefiil  in  giving  way  to  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was, 
because  it  was  not  at  all  probable,  after  these  measures  were  carried, 
that  the  League  would  disperse,  or  that  they  would  not  immediately 
commence  another  agitation  for  something  else  (hear,  hear)  The 
agitation  would  go  on,  and  be  directed  against  the  Church  of  £ngland, 
and  against  every  branch  of  our  constitution  (hear). 

Mr.  D.  Gardner  said,  he  was  returned  as  a  friend  to  Protection, 
and  not  to  Free  Trade,  and  his  constituents  would  wish  him  to  state 
the  reasons  of  his  opinion  and  vote.  The  Government  had  laid  no 
sufficient  ground  for  the  present  measure.  The  effect  of  the  measure 
now  under  discussion  must  be  that  the  prices  of  grain  would  be  lower, 
and  remain  steady  at  a  lower  amount ;  and  hence  the  rents  of  landed 
property  must  be  lowered.  There  ought  to  have  been  measures  of 
compensation  such  as  relief  from  burdens  on  land,  introduced  at  the 
same  time  with  this  bill.    The  Bight  Hon.  the  Home  Secretary  bad. 

-S  ^  "i 
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talked  of  a  farm  being  recently  let  at  an  increased  rent  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  but  he  did  not  state  in  what  part  of  it ;  if  it  was  in  the  Bedford 
Level,  that  land  had  been  greatly  improved,  and,  indeed,  the  fen 
land  generally  was  rising  in  value  through  improvements ;  such  an 
instance  proved  nothing.  If  we  were  to  have  Free  Trade  with  all 
foreign  nations,  so  must  our  colonies  have;  India  would  claim  tlvr 
repeal  of  the  20  per  cent,  import  duty  laid  on  foreign  goods  brought 
there,  for  the  protection  of  the  British  colonial  trade.  But,  then, 
what  would  become  of  our  trade  with  our  colonies  ?  (hear).  The 
Hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  a  reference  to  the  great  quantity  of 
wheat  which  would  be  brought  from  America,  as  well  as  Indian  com, 
which  he  believed  would  come  to  have  a  most  important  bearing  on 
agriculture  in  this  countr}'. 

Mr.  Mildmay  rose  to  explain  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
oppose  Her  Majc»ty^s  Ministers  on  this  question.  On  the  first 
occasion  when  tliis  subject  was  before  the  House,  he  did  not  appear 
either  among  the  supporters  or  the  opposers  of  the  motion — not 
because  he  entertained  a  different  opinion  from  that  which  he  held 
now,  but  he  paid  deference  to  what  he  regarded  as  superior  autho- 
rities, and  did  not  think  it  right  to  oppose  a  measure  introduced  by 
Her  Majcsty^s  Ministers,  and  holding  a  prominent  part  in  the  speech 
addressed  by  Her  Majesty  herself  to  Parliament  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  (hear,  hear).  He  therefore  abstained  from  voting  rather 
than  be  numbered  among  the  supporters  of  a  measure  he  totally 
disapproved  of  (hear).  But  now  they  were  arrived  at  another  stage 
of  the  question,  and  he  would  not  from  any  feeling  of  that  sort  decline 
taking  a  straightforward  path,  either  in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to 
this  measure  (hear,  hear).  And  in  forming  his  opinion  as  to  the  course 
he  should  pursue,  he  had  felt  the  greatest  reluctance  in  coming  to 
the  decision  of  placing  himself  among  the  opposers  of  those  whom 
he  had  invariably  supported,  and  to  whom  he  gave  every  credit  for 
sincerity  in  the  change  of  opinion  of  which  this  measure  was  the 
evidence.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  declaring  his  intention 
to  vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Sir  R.  Pbel  was  unwilling  to  trouble  the  House  with  any 
statements  of  a  personal  nature.  If  he  were  a  private  individual, 
he  would  have  allowed  the  various  charges  made  against  him — to 
which  he  had  listened  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — to  pass  by  un- 
noticed ;  but  he  was  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  therefore  he  must 
notice  charges  which  he  should  otherwise  have  disregarded,  from  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  acted  throughout  on  a  sense  of  public 
duty,  and  on  the  purest  and  most  conscientious  motives;  that  he  had 
abandoned  no  trust,  and  deserted  no  party.  He  had  been  told  that 
he  had  made  a  sudden  turn  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  which 
surprised  every  one.  lie  denied  the  charge.  Last  year,  when  Mr. 
Villiers  brought  forward  his  annual  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  he  had  stated  in  his  place  in  Parliament  that  he  could 
not  defend  the  Com  Laws  on  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  de- 
fended by  many  speakers,  and  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  same 
principle  which  governed  our  commercial  policy  must  be  applied  to 
agriculture  at  no  very  distant  period.  He  had  been  followed  by 
L9rd  Howick,  who  expressed   his  opinion  that  if  one  or  two  para. 
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graphs  were  struck  out  of  it,  his  (Sir  R.  PeePs)  speech  was  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  defence  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers^ 
The  Protection  Society,  in  consequence  of  that  speech,  had  also 
passed  resolutions  expressiye  of  distrust  in  the  agricultural  policy  of 
her  Majesty^s  Government.  He  then  stated  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  think  early  in  November  last  that  there  must  be  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  com  duties  in  consequence  of  the 
extent  of  the  potato  disease  in  Ireland,  and  that  that  suspension 
must  of  necessity  lead  to  a  final  adjustment  of  the  Corn  Laws.  To- 
wards the  end  of  November  he  had  issued  instructions  to  the  autho- 
rities in  Ireland  respecting  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  meet  the 
famine  and  fever  which  he  considered  likely  to  occur  in  Ireland. 
But  on  issuing  that  instruction  he  foresaw  that  he  must  first  suspend 
and  ultimately  repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  He  had  placed  his  opinions 
on  that  subject  on  record,  by  throwing  them  into  the  shape  of  a 
memorial  which  he  had  first  read  to  the  Cabinet,  and  had  afterwards 
submitted  to  her  Majesty.  He  then,  by  permission  of  her  Majesty, 
read  that  memorial  to  the  House.  From  that  document  it  was  appa- 
rent that  he  had  always  considered  the  final  adjustment  of  the  Corn 
Laws  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  suspension,  and  that  he 
had  been  prepared,  if  his  colleagues  had  been  unanimous,  to  have 
undertaken  that  task  himself.  He  then  adverted  to  the  charge  which 
Mr.  Bankes  had  preferred  against  him  of  having  pursued  an  unusual 
and  unconstitutional  course  in  venturing  to  advise  her  Majesty  as  to 
his  successor  in  office.  Unusual  his  course  might  have  been — for  the 
circumstances  which  called  for  it  were  also  unusual ;  but  unconstitu- 
tional it  could  not  be,  so  long  as  a  Privy  Councillor  had  the  same 
right  as  a  Peer  to  ask  an  audience  of  her  Majesty  for  the  sake  of 
explaining  his  opinions  on  the  condition  of  the  country.  He  then 
defended  himself  against  the  imputations  which  had  been  cast  upon 
him  for  not  dissolving  the  Parliament  previously  to  submitting  his 
new  commercial  policy  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  obsirvations  remarked  that*  nothing  could  be 
more  democratic  than  the  notion  that  Parliament  was  not  competent 
to  discuss  any  questions  except  those  on  which  it  had  been  specially 
instructed  by  the  constituency.  Turning  from  charges  personal  to 
himself,  he  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  measure 
then  specifically  under  the  notice  of  the  House.  The  question  in- 
volved in  it  was  simply  this — was  it  advisable  that  the  House  should 
refuse  to  modify  the  Com  Laws  to  meet  the  distress  prevailing  in 
Ireland ;  or,  having  modified  them,  was  it  advisable  that  the  House 
should  not  make  an  ultimate  adjustment  of  them  ?  Mr.  Stuart  had 
demanded  whether  he  was  prepared  to  ruin  the  agricultural  interest. 
He  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  that  interest. 
For  great  political  reasons  he  thought  the  agricultural  interest  ought 
to  have  great  political  influence  in  this  country.  He  should  deplore 
the  day,  if  ever  it  arrived,  when  the  landed  interest  should  be  ex- 
cluded in  this  country  from  its  due  share  of  influence  and  legislation. 
His  firm  conviction  was,  that  the  House  would  fortify  the  influence 
of  the  landed  interest  in  this  country  by  assenting  to  the  arrange- 
ment he  now  proposed  much  more  than  by  pertinaciouely  insisting 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  privileges  of  the  landed  aristocracy.   He 
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then  cMitered  into  a  general  defence  of  the  new  tariff  and  the  new 
Corn  Law  against  the  objections  which  had  heen  preferred  against 
both  during  the  present  discussion.  lie  pointed  out  the  enormous 
proportion  of  our  population  which  subsisted  on  wages  under  30«.  a 
week.  lie  showed  that  their  expenditure  for  wheat  in  the  shape  of 
bread  and  flour  amounted  to  more  than  one-half  of  their  whole 
expenditure  ;  and  he  asked  whether  anything  would  give  greater  en- 
couragement to  that  population  than  the  provision  of  a  guarantee 
against  the  high  price  of  wheat  in  future.  Nobody  could  say  that 
even  with  protection,  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  wsf 
such  as  could  be  wished,  whilst  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing 
population  was  such  as  to  form  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
all  who  had  hearts  to  feel  and  eves  to  read  the  evidence  collected  bv 
the  Commission  on  the  Ilculth  of  Towns.  Something  must  be  done 
for  the  improvement  of  both ;  and  the  first  element  to  promote 
their  permanent  social  improvement  was  to  provide  an  abundance  of 
cheap  food,  lie  proved  that  even  the  agricultural  labourer  was  not 
interested  in  the  high  price  of  wheat,  inasmuch  as  the  increase  in  the 
rate  of  wages  was  never  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
corn.  Looking  at  this  measure  tis  a  whole,  he  was  convinced  that  it 
would  not  be  injurious  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  that  it  would 
be  conducive  to  the  interest  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community.  He 
called  upon  the  Protection  party  to  consider  how  long  they  could 
maintain  the  existing  laws.  They  might  succeed  for  a  time,  but  to 
maintain  them  permanently  was  impossible,  lie  had  been  told  that 
his  days,  as  a  Minister,  were  numbered.  The  more  strongly  this 
iissertion  was  believed,  the  less  reason  was  there  for  thinking  that 
he  had  introduced  this  measure  as  a  political  manoeuvre.  Let  this 
great  national  measure  but  pass  into  law,  and  they  might  then 
determine,  as  soon  as  they  j)leased,  what  course  they  would  take  to 
determine  his  political  c*ireer.  He  deplored  the  loss  of  their  confi- 
dence more  than  he  did  the  loss  of  power.  Every  man,  however, 
had  in  his  own  bosom  the  scales  wherein  to  weigh  the  justice  of  the 
reproaches  directed  cigainst  him.  Had  they  been  just,  one-tenth 
part  of  them  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  existence,  as  a  man  and 
as  a  Minister.  He  concluded  by  declaring  that  when  he  did  fall,  he 
should  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  not  fallen 
because  he  had  shown  subserviency,  or  because  he  preferred  the 
interests  of  party  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  He  should  carry 
with  him  into  his  retirement  the  satisfaction  that  his  object  during 
his  official  career  had  been  to  mitigate  monopoly,  to  increase  the 
demand  for  industry,  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  commerce,  to 
equalize  taxation,  and  to  ameliorate  the  social  condition  of  those 
w^ho  labour. 

Mr.  S.  O'Brien  said  that,  deep  as  was  his  respect  for  the  House, 
and  anxious  as  he  was  to  consult  its  convenience,  he  trusted  he 
ifhould  be  allowed  to  make  some  remarks  on  what  just  fallen 
from  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  and  to  vindicate  the  position  which 
the  Protection  party  occupied  in  the  House.  The  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  had  said,  that  if  he  fell  he  would  have  the  consolation 
of  reflecting  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  mitigate  monopoly  and  to 
give  greater  freedom  to  trade  ;  but  ho  (Mr.  O'Brien)  thought  that 
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skilful  as  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  was  in  stating  his  own  case* 
and  anxious  as  he  was  to  vindicate  his  character,  he  had  not  been  so 
successful  in  his  speech  as  he  boasted  of  being  in  his  measure  ;  for 
if  he  fell  he  would  not  only  do  so  because  he  had  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  what  he  called  monopolies*  but  because  if  he  went  back 
beyond  the  last  three  years  the  tale  would  be  totally  different 
(hear).  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  alluded  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  country,  and  said  that  it  had  been  mainly  composed  of 
interest  in  land.  He  (Mr.  O^Brien)  said,  try  them,  not  by  an 
ideal  standard,  but  let  them  take  the  state  of  this  great  empire 
and  compare  it  with  any  other  empire  for  an  equal  number  of 
years,  and  if  the  change  was  to  be  ft'om  a  landlord  legislature  to 
a  commercial  or  manufacturing  legislature,  the  issue  they  were 
about  to  try  that  night  was  indeed  an  important  one.  But  the 
landed  interest  had  a  right  to  look  them  in  the  face,  and  say — 
'*  Take  back  if  you  choose  the  trust  you  gave  us,  but  you  must 
fairly  own  that  we  have  not  betrayed  it^''(hear,  hear).  The  landed 
interest  had  been  the  main  clement  in  our  legislation,  and  it  had, 
among  its  other  advantages,  checked  and  elevated  the  mere  spirit  of 
barter.  You  owed  to  the  landed  interest  far  more  than  you  were 
aware  of,  or  than  you  were  grateful  for.  Before  you  perilled  such  an 
interest  as  this  you  should  at  least  show  some  good  cause.  You  had 
proclaimed  that  you  would  not  give  the  landed  interest  the  same 
predominance  that  your  fathers  had  done,  and  the  result  of  which 
was  the  prosperity  we  now  enjoyed.  But  though  you  were  about  to 
leave  us—  though  as  the  Legislature  you  were  inclined  to  leave  the 
landed  interest  to  struggle  as  they  best  could  with  strangers  who 
might  become  enemies — though  you  were  about  to  give  your  assent 
to  the  cold  maxims  of  political  economy,  yet,  when  you  found  that 
buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market  was  not  the 
way  to  render  your  people  happy  or  the  empire  great,  you  would  not 
be  the  less  disposed  to  reconsider  the  decision  pronounced  to* night 
because  there  were  some  who  loudly  resisted  it,  and  warned  you  of 
the  dangers  of  the  course  in  which  you  were  about  to  embark 
(cheers). 

Lord  Palmerston  rose  amidst  cries  of  "  Divide,  divide."  The 
Noble  Lord  said,  I  will  only  detain  the  House  for  a  short  time,  while 
I  assist  you  in  shaping  and  explaining  the  view  which  I  understand 
gentlemen  opposite  to  take  of  the  two  important  questions  which 
form  the  subject  of  our  discussion  this  evening.  The  first  of  those 
questions  is,  as  I  understand  it,  commercial,  the  other  is  constitu- 
tional ;  the  former  arising  out  of  the  measures  of  Her  Majesty^s 
Government,  the  other  relating  to  their  conduct  in  proposing  them. 
The  first  question  is  as  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  and  the 
subject  of  protection ;  the  second  is  whether  the  Government  are, 
or  are  not,  justified  in  departing  from  certain  engagements  which  it 
is  alleged  they  have  contracted  with  their  party.  That  latter  question 
is  the  less  important  of  the  two,  but  it  is  still  deserving  the  conside- 
ration of  the  House  and  of  the  country ;  for  the  political  character 
of  public  men  is  public  property,  and  that  which  concerns  it  must 
always  be  of  public  interest.  The  Government  having  introduced  a 
measure  this  year  not  so  much  at  variance  with  their  former  opinions 
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H9  with  their  practical  course  (hear,  hear),  a  large  section  of  their 
jioliticoi  supporters,  not  content  with  opposing  the  measure  as 
injurious — not  content  with  decluring  that  tlie  Government  have  lost 
their  confidence,  and  that  they  can  no  longer  give  them  that  support 
which  they  have  hitherto  afforded — charge  the  Government  with 
hiving  deserted  and  betrayed  their  followers  (cheers  from  the  Pro- 
tection beaches).  Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  constitutional 
doctrine  which  is  implied  in  that  charge.  What  does  protection  in 
the  commercial  sense  mean  ?  It  means  nothing  but  the  injury  of 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few — with  this  difference,  that  the 
injury  of  the  many  is  real,  and  the  benefit  to  the  few  is,  for  the  most 
part,  delusive.  There  can  be  no  benefit  to  any  class  of  men  unless 
they  are  stimulated  to  exert  their  industry,  intelligence,  and  activity 
to  the  utmo.st  extent ;  but  protection  is  the  baneful  influence  which 
paralyzes  the  vital  energies  of  human  industry,  which  cramps  its 
powers  and  cripples  its  growth,  and  so  far  from  benefiting  the  parties 
for  whose  advantage  it  is  intended,  it  frequently  leaves  them  in  a 
worse  condition  than  they  would  have  been  in  had  no  protection 
been  afforded  them.  I  say  then,  Sir,  that  protection  being  injurious 
to  the  many,  and  not  advantageous  even  to  the  few,  it  is  contrary  to 
one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  which  ought  to  guide  legislation, 
namely,  that  you  should  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  and 
not  for  the  advantage  uf  the  few.  But  it  is  contended  that  though 
Free  Trade  and  the  absence  of  Protection  may  be  very  well  in  a 
country  in  a  natural  state  of  society,  we  are  in  an  artificial  con- 
dition ; — that  we  have  large  naval  and  military  establishments  to 
support — a  great  debt,  whose  interest  we  ought  to  pay,  and  that  "we 
cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the  principle  of  protection.  I  hold 
that  to  be  a  complete  fallacy.  I  hold  it  to  be  not  only  untrue,  but  the 
very  reverse  of  truth  ;  for  what  is  the  effect  of  Protection  P  Why 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  Protection  is  that  you  should,  by  artificial 
taxation,  raise  the  price  of  commodities  that  come  from  abroad,  and 
by  that  means  raise  the  price  of  the  like  commodities  at  home ;  that 
you  should  make  commodities  dearer  than  they  otherwise  would  be, 
and  as  I  coutend  worse  than  they  otherwise  might  be.  Is  our  debt, 
or  are  our  burdens,  a  reason  why  we  should  do  that?  If  we  are 
compelled  to  take  from  every  man  in  the  country  a  large  portion  of 
his  income  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  is  that  a 
reason  why,  by  artificial  legislation,  wo  should  make  everything  which 
he  wants  to  purchase  with  the  remaining  part  of  his  income  dearer 
than  it  otherwise  would  be?  (hear,  hear).  On  the  contrary,  if  we 
are  obliged  to  call  on  all  classes  to  make  a  large  sacrifice  of  income, 
whether  derived  from  land,  funds,  professions,  or  labour,  I  say  that 
is  the  strongest  possible  reason  why  we  should  endeavour  to  make 
the  remainder  which  is  left  go  as  far  as  it  possibly  can  in  providing, 
according  to  each  man^s  situation  in  life,  the  necessaries,  convenien- 
cies,  and  luxuries  which  he  may  wish  to  enjoy  (cheers).  Are  our 
relations  with  foreign  countries  a  reason  why  this  Protection  should 
be  maintained  ?  Some  Hon.  Gentlemen  say,  "  It  is  all  very  well ; 
you  may  practise  Free  Trade  yourselves,  but  other  countries  will 
not  follow  your  example,  and  this  one-handed  Free  Trade  will  not 
do;  and  that  unless  it  is  reciprocal  and  mutual,  it  will  be  a  loss 
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to  you  and  a  benefit  to  other  countries/*  I  hold  this  to  be  just 
as  great  a  fallacy  as  that  which  I  have  just  exposed  (hear,  hear). 
What  is  the  effect  of  mutual  tariffs  of  Protection  ?  Take  any  country 
— take  France,  for  instance.  The  high  tarifts  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land are  mutually  and  reciprocally  an  injury  to  each  other.  Our 
high  tariff  is  first  an  injury  to  ourselves,  and  next  to  the  producer  in 
France,  and  the  high  tariff  in  France  is  an  injury  to  the  French 
consumer  as  well  as  to  the  English  producer  (cheers).  Is  there  any 
sense,  then,  in  telling  us  that  we  are  to  submit  to  an  inconvenience 
of  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  get  rid,  merely  because  another  coun- 
try chooses  to  subject  itself  and  us  to  an  inconvenience  which  is 
beyond  our  control  ?  If  we  cannot  get  rid  of  both,  let  us  get 
rid  of  one  (cheers).  This  leads  me  to  state  that  I  have  heard  with 
great  pleasure  the  announcement  made  by  the  Government  that 
they  at  last  feel  that  these  negotiations  for  mutual  tariffs  of  recip- 
rocity are  no  longer  worth  pursuing  (hear,  hear) ;  and  that  they  have 
determined  to  adopt  the  bolder  course  of  acting  voluntarily  on  their 
own  part  (hear).  Nevertheless  I  think  that  hitherto  in  carrying  on 
these  negotiations  we  have  been  right.  It  has  been  done  in  reference 
to  the  prejudices  of  this  country,  and  if  we  had  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing our  object,  we  should  have  gained  two  advantages  by  getting 
rid  of  obstacles  abroad  as  well  as  at  home  (''  hear,  hear,*'  from  the 
Protectionist  benches).  But  this  inconvenience  has  arisen  in  the 
conduct  of  these  negotiations—  that  foreign  countries  misunderstood 
the  nature  of  our  position.  We  went  to  them,  as  it  were,  with  a 
bargain,  and  they  were  fearful  either  of  being  over-reached  or  of  not 
being  of  themselves  sufficiently  over-reaching  (hear,  hear).  It  was 
a  struggle  of  skill  between  the  parties.  In  the  next  place,  how  did 
the  matter  present  itself?  Foreign  nations  looked  on  it  in  this 
light,  that  we  were  willing  to  inflict  an  injury  on  ourselves  by  reduc- 
ing our  duties  here  to  benefit  them,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
induced  to  inflict  a  corresponding  injury  on  themselves,  and  do  us  a 
corresponding  benefit.  That,  however,  was  not  the  real  question. 
That  was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  the  offer  that  was  made.  What  we 
said  to  foreign  countries  was  this — "  We  will  do  ourselves  and  you 
a  simultaneous  benefit,  if  you  will  act  towards  us  in  the  same 
manner.**  But  then  arose  the  conflict  of  class  interests  in  those 
foreign  countries,  and,  as  we  found,  so  have  our  successors  in  office, 
that  even  were  foreign  Governments  well  disposed  to  act  on  the 
principle  of  reciprocity,  they  had  not  the  power  of  carrying  those 
measures  into  effect  (hear,  hear).  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
think  our  example  is  much  more  likely  to  be  effectual  than  our 
negotiations  (hear,  hear).  When  foreign  countries  see  that  we 
reduce  our  duties  on  their  commodities,  not  as  a  condition,  nor  as  a 
bargain,  nor  by  way  of  favour  to  them,  but  as  a  benefit  to  ourselves, 
and  when  they  perceive  by  experience  that  that  benefit  does  follow 
the  course  we  are  now  taking,  I  think  that  they  will  be  then  much 
more  likely  to  follow  our  example  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  to 
themselves  similar  advantages.  Assuming  —  for  I  will  not  argue 
the  question  more  in  detail — assuming,  then,  that  the  principle  of 
competition  and  the  abolition»of  protection  be  good  for  all  other 
descriptions  of  our   commerce,  still  the  question  arises— *' Is  that 
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principle  applicable  to  the  trade  in  corn,  and  are  there  any  peculiar 
circumstances  connected  with  agricultural  productions  which  ought 
to  render  them  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ?"  I  hold  that  there 
is  no  such  distinction  1)otwecn  com  and  other  commodities  as  has 
been  attempted  to  bo  established.  I  hold  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  Free  Trade  in  Corn  should  not  be  as  advantageous  to  the  coun- 
try as  Free  Trade  in  any  other  commodity  (hear,  hear).  But  b^ 
Free  Trade  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  I  do  not  mean  generally  anc 
in  the  abstract,  trade  free  from  all  duties.  We  are  obliged  to  havt 
a  large  revenue  ('•  hear,  liear,"  from  the  Protectionist  benches).  Wt 
must  for  that  purpose  levy  heavy  taxes.  '  I  hold  that  the  least  incon- 
venient and  best  method  of  raising  the  great  bulk  of  those  taxes  is 
by  indirect  taxation.  This  involves  Customs'  duties,  and  when  I 
speak  of  Free  Trade  I  mean  generally  trade  free  from  those  duties 
which  are  merely  levied  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  it ;  but  not 
free  from  those  duties  which  are  levied  for  revenue,  and  which  must 
therefore  be  }*o  adapted  as  to  encourage,  and  not  obstruct  trade. 
My  opinion  has  been,  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  my  opinion  still 
is,  that  the  trade  in  corn  need  not  be  an  exception  to  this  rule.  I 
hold  that  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  will  not  only 
advance  our  commerce,  increase  the  wealth  and  promote  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  country,  but  it  will  be  attended  with  benefits  still  greater 
— it  will  give  us,  in  addition,  the  chances  of  a  permanent  peace.  If 
for  the  sake  of  securing  peace  we  make  concessions  to  other  nations, 
we  may  fail;  those  may  stave  oft*  the  difficulties  for  the  moment, 
but  they  will  come  back  soon  with  increased  embarrassment  and  with 
aggravated  evils.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  when  we  propose  commer- 
cial intercourse,  and  give  to  other  nations  equal  and  identical  inte- 
rests with  ourselves  to  maintain  peaceful  relations.  If  monarchs  are 
ambitious  and  grasping,  if  democracies  arc  encroaching  and  aggres- 
sive, and  if  you  wish  to  bind  them  over  to  keep  the  peace,  fetter 
them  with  commerce  (loud  cries  of  "  hear,  hear").  Or  if  you  wish 
to  inspire  their  minds  with  juster  and  more  moderate  sentiments, 
spread  wide  before  them  the  hooks  of  the  merchant;  from  their 
pages  they  will  learn  far  more  cogent  and  conclusive  arguments 
against  unprovoked  and  unnecessary  war  than  can  be  found  in  the 
soundest  precepts  of  morality  and  the  wisest  exhortations  of  states- 
men ("  loud  cries  of  "Divide,  divide").  Without  trespassing  further 
upon  the  patience  of  the  Plouse,  I  beg  to  say  that  upon  these 
grounds  I  shall  cordially  support  the  measures  of  Government.  I 
support  them,  because,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare,  the  comfort,  the  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country;  and  because  I  think  them  founded  upon  principles  which 
tend  to  secure  to  mankind  that  great  and  inestimable  blessing — the 
continuance  of  international  peace  (cheers). 
The  House  then  divided  ;  the  numbers  were — 

A^  Y  ^9         •••       •••        •••        •«•        •••        •«•         ••       •■•       •••       O  V  tf 

•*^  \ltr0  •••         •••         •••  ••         ••«         ■••         ••  •••  ••        aX% 


Majority  for  the  second  reading    ...       88 
After  a  short  conversation,  Thursday  was  fixed  for  a  Committee 
on  the  Corn  Bill. 
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MONDAY,  MAY  4. 

On  reading  the  order  of  the  day,  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  Com  Importation  Bill, 
on  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair. 

Lord  G.  Bentinck  rose,  and  remarked  that  a  new  feature  had 
been  given  to  the  discussion  since  the  measure  had  been  introduced. 
-Sir  R.  Peel  had  declared  that  the  restrictions  which  he  once  con- 
(sidered  were  impolitic,  he  now  believed  to  be  unjust.  It  was  proper, 
'  both  to  him  and  the  House,  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
'  explaining  the  grounds  which  had  produced  such  a  change  during 
'  the  last  three  months.  They  might  be  charged  with  producing 
stagnation  of  trade  by  these  delays  ;  but  the  charge  was  applicable, 
not  to  those  who  opposed,  but  to  those  who  proposed,  the  change  in 
the  law.  But  it  was  alleged  that  the  farmers  were  anxious  for  a 
settlement.  That  was  true,  if  affirmed  of  their  desire  for  a  rejection 
of  the  measure.  The  fluctuations  of  price  in  the  markets  of  the 
Continent,  not  merely  in  wheat,  but  in  rye  and  oats,  the  food  of  the 
people^  greatly  transcended  the  fluctuations  in  this  country  under 
the  operation  of  the  sliding  scale  ;  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  up  to  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  had  advocated  the  essential  importance  of 
steadiness  of  price.  Our  example  has  not  yet  "  shaken  Prussia  ;"** 
France,  to  judge  from  the  language  of  M.  Guizot,  and  other  public 
men,  was  not  likely  to  abandon,  with  us,  protection  to  native 
industry ;  the  last  news  from  the  United  States  was  not  favourable 
to  the  adoption  of  our  new  commercial  policy  ;  while  the  potato 
famine  in  Ireland  receded  as  we  approached  the  predicted  periods. 
Tlie  Irish  markets  had  been  disturbed  by  the  false  alarm  raised  by 
the  Government ;  but  it  was  subsiding,  and  prices  were  settling 
downwards.  All  these  allegations  the  Noble  Lord  supported  by 
figures,  citations,  and  private  documents  ;  and  concluded  by  moving, 
as  an  amendment,  that  the  House  go  into  committee  that  day  three 
months. 

Sir  R.  Peel  expressed  his  surprise  that  after  the  ample  details 
furnished  from  the  Scarcity  Commissioners  any  gentleman  should  get 
up  and  deny  the  existence  of  distress  in  Ireland.  No  doubt  it  was 
not  universal  ;  but  there  was  distress  to  an  unparalleled  extent,  and 
disease,  arising  from  deficiency  of  food.  To  check  this,  the  Govern, 
ment  were  purchasing  provisions,  but  the  fund  which  supplied  the 
means  was  taxation.  Lord  G.  Bentinck  charged  them  with  propa- 
gating delusion  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  ;  yet  the  Noble  Lord  was 
willing  to  be  a  party  to  a  three  months*  opening  of  the  ports  in 
Ireland,  to  remedy  a  distress  in  the  existence  of  which  he  did  not 
believe.  They  were  blamed  with  taking  superfluous  precautions  ; 
but  this  Irish  case  would  not  be  confined  to  the  present  year  ;  and 
had  they  neglected  their  duty,  the  censure  upon  them  would  have 
been  ten  times  more  severe.  Adopting  and  deliberately  repeating 
his  affirmation,  that  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  grain, 
which  he  once  believed  impolitic,  he  now  considers  unjust,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  show  why  he  thought  them  incompatible  with  justice.  No 
doubt  he  should  have  found  this  out  earlier ;  and  he  admired  those 
who  from  the  onset  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  what  constitutes 
true  principles  and  policy.      But  when  a  man  changed  his  opinions. 
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why  should  lie  not  have  the  manliness  to  avow  it  ?  That  was  dis- 
lionesty,  where  conviction  was  concealed  from  a  regard  to  personal 
consistcMicy.  But  the  question  was  not  a  personal  one — it  was 
national.  Restrictions  on  the  importation  of  wheat  was  not  of 
;;eneral  importance  even  to  the  agriculture  of  this  country.  Drawing 
u  line  from  Invcrnoss  to  Southampton,  the  wheat-growing  districts 
would  be  found  chiefly  on  the  east  side  ;  and  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  as  Lancashire,  had  no  interest  in  restriction.  The  great 
defect  of  Irish  agriculture,  and  even  of  this  country,  was  the  want 
of  capital  ;  and  the  delay  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  Corn  Law 
question  prevented  its  application.  He  had  not  affirmed  that 
France  was  ready  to  change  her  commercial  policy,  in  imitation  of 
«)ur  example.  He  relied  on  the  i)revalence  of  good  sense.  Ulti- 
mately the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  consumers  would 
prevail,  and  they  would  come  to  see  the  folly  of  buying  dear  and 
bad  hardware,  cotton,  and  linen,  instead  of  cheap  and  good.  A 
similar  feeling  was  growing  up  in  the  United  States — in  fact,  there 
was  a  movement  of  the  public  mind  in  every  commercial  country  on 
the  subject  of  Free  Trade,  which  our  example  must  impel.  But 
even  if  we  were  not  met  by  reciprocal  advances  on  the  part  of  other 
countries,  we  suffered  no  harm  by  relaxing  our  restrictions.  Direct 
trade  was  better  than  indirect;  but  even  if  we  exported  gold  in 
return  for  our  imports,  that  gold  must  be  obtained  elsewhere  in 
exchange  for  some  other  production.  He  concluded  by  emphatically 
expressing  his  confidence  in  the  truth  of  Free  Trade  principles,  and 
their  ultimate  progress. 

Mr.  G.  Bankes  deplored  the  tardy  conversion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
whom  he  had  formerly  compared,  not  to  Turgot  but  to  Neckar,  as 
being  in  possession  of  similar  virtues  and  weaknesses,  and  feared 
that  his  concessions  to  public  opinion  would  lead  to  further  and  more 
disastrous  changes. 

Lord  J.  Russell  thought  that  whatever  of  argument  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Bankes  possessed,  resolved  itself  into  an  objection  to  any 
change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  safety  and 
security  of  the  aristocracy  in  this  country  de2)ended  on  their  wise 
deference  to  public  opinion,and  this  was  compromised  when  they  main- 
tained a  law  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  communitv,  and  the 
repeal  of  which  was  viewed  with  somuch  unnecessary  alarm.  There  had 
always  been  a  wide  difference  between  the  opinions  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  such  of  liis  former  supporters  as  now  assembled  "  under  the 
gangway."  If  not,  why  had  he  undertaken  his  first  Free  Trade 
experiment  ?  If  it  were  their  destiny  to  teach  the  nations  of  the 
world  how  to  live,  let  them  deeply  consider  which  of  their  laws  and 
institutions  were  incompatible  with  the  general  welfare.  Be  wise 
beforehand ;  let  them  be  taught  by  Catholic  emancipation,  the  Re- 
form Bill  and  the  Corn  Bill ;  stand  by  institutions  which  are  good, 
and  give  up  or  correct  those  which  ought  to  be  abolished  and  amend- 
ed ;  and  by  that  great  example  earn  the  universal  title  of  a  wise  and 
understanding  people. 

Mr.  Disraeli  said  they  did  not  blame  the  Government  for  the 
precautions  which  they  had  undertaken,  but  for  the  new  commercial 
policy  which  they  had  proposed.       The  space  was  so  short  between 
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the  last  and  not  the  least  able  of  the  protection  speeches  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 
and  the  development  of  his  Free  Trade  schemes,  that  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  follow  him.  The  real 
question  was,  whether  or  not  the  measures  of  the  Government  would 
displace  capital  and  labour ;  if  they  did  not,  he  would  abandon  hisoppo- 
sition.  But  he  insisted  that  they  would  have  that  effect.  The  capital 
accumulated  under  Protection  was  lent  by  Lombard-street  bankers  to 
Lancashire  manufacturers,  and  they  must  not  forget  what  fostered 
their  infancy,  even  if  they  had  outgrown  their  support  lie  admitted 
that  a  protective  policy  could  not  1)c  supported  on  isolated  and  petty 
arguments,  as  peculiar  burdens  ;  if  they  could  not  make  out  a  com- 
plete and  overwhelming  case,  they  had  none.  But  the  territorial 
aristocracy,  under  which  public  lil^crty  had  grown  up,  did  not  com- 
prise the  whole  of  the  landed  intercut.  That  embraced  a  large  body 
of  the  people.  Since  the  time  of  Walpole,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  soil  of  England  hod  passed  into  the  hands  of  individuals  from 
our  great  seats  of  industry ;  and  this  investment  of  capital  showed 
that  there  was  nothing  alien  in  our  law  to  the  free  and  ready  occu- 
pation of  land  in  this  country.  A  country,  with  great  capital,  might 
go  on  unhurt  for  a  time;  but  ultimately  we  must  exchange  more 
and  more  of  the  labour  of  this  country  for  a  decreasing  amount 
of  foreign  productions. 

The  gallery  was  cleared  for  a  division,  but  none  took  place,  and 
the  House  went  into  Committee.  It  was  understood  that  this  was 
owing  to  a  mistake,  the  Speaker  not  having  heard  a  motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

When  the  House  was  in  Committee,  and  Mr.  Greene  had  read  the 
first  clause  of  the  bill. 

Lord  G.  Bemtinck  moved  that  the  Chairman  report  progress. 
On  this  there  was  a  division : — 

For  the  motion  85 

Against  it  181 

Majority  against  it       ...         .  ...  96 

Mr.  p.  Brnnbtt  then  moved  that  the  Chairman  report  progress, 
and  ^'  don^t^  sit  again.  This  created  great  laughter.  He  corrected 
himself  by  saying  '^  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.** 
Another  division  took  place,  when  the  numbers  were  166  to  55. 

Another  motion  for  adjournment  was  made  by  Mr.  Packs,  on 
which 

Ma.  C.  BuLLER  asked  what  was  the  object  of  these  repeated 
motions?  The  House  ought  to  come  to  some  understanding  on 
the  subject. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  disclaimed  anything  in  connection  with  **  un- 
derstandings.'* Their  course  was  straightforward.  He  had  moved 
for  returns  which  had  not  been  produced. 

The  Chancellor  op  the  Ezchrqder  explained  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  returns  required  time. 

Sir  R.  Peel  suggested  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion,  on  the  unde]^ 
standing  that  the  Committee  should  not  proceed  that  night.  This 
was  ultimately  acceded  to. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  went  into  Committee  on   the  bill;  and 
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after  passing  wheat  and  barley,  on  arriving  at  "  oats"  Lord  G.  BkK' 
TiNCK  said  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  oats  would  ruin  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland,  and  accordingly  moved  that  '^oats^*  be 
omitted.  Unluckily  for  the  sagacity  of  Lord  G.  Dentinck,  it  turned 
out  that  the  effect  of  the  amendment,  if  it  were  carried,  would  be 
quite  the  reverse  of  what  he  intended.  It  would  admit  oats  with- 
out the  payment  of  even  the  nominal  duty  of  one  shilling.  Lord 
George  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  amendment,  and  though  he  sub- 
stituted for  it  an  amendment  to  omit  the  whole  clause,  wheat,  barley, 
oats  and  all,  he  abandoned  that  also ;  and  the  Com  Importation 
Bill,  and  afterwards  the  Customs*  Bill,  passed  through  Committee, 
amid  great  cheering. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  8. 

The  report  on  the  Corn  Importation  Bill  was  brought  up.  On  the 
question  that  it  be  now  received. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  moved  that  the  report  be  received  that  day  six 
months. 

Colonel  Verner,  in  seconding  the  amendment,  observed  that  his 
reason  for  doing  so  was  the  alarm  which  he  felt  at  the  enormous 
change  which  this  measure  would  produce  not  only  in  the  condition 
of  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland,  but  also  in  the  whole  commercial 
and  financial  system  of  the  empire.  The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
would  be  a  great  national  calamity,  and  was  not  required  by  any 
well-grounded  apprehensions  of  famine  in  Ireland.  Sir.  R.  Peel, 
in  proposing  it,  had  deserted  the  friends  who  had  stood  true  to  him 
for  thirty  years. 

Sir  W.  Jolliffe  took  a  course,  as  he  said,  '^  purely  agricultural,^ 
and  voted,  in  consequence,  like  his  predecessors,  in  favour  of  that 
agricultural  protection  which  has  raised  this  country  to  an  unprece- 
dented height  of  greatness.  He  hoped  that  his  anticipations  might 
be  disappointed  ;  but  he  expected  that  this  measure  would  produce 
the  most  direful  effects  upon  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Ma.  G.  Bamkes  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  last  speaker,  and  particularly  in  those  of  Colonel  Verner,  on 
whose  authority  he  contended  that  the  distress,  though  severe  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  was  far  from  universal,  and  that  the  fear  of 
famine  was  already  at  an  end.  He  called  upon  the  Noble  Secretary 
for  Ireland  to  deny,  if  he  could,  the  accuracy  of  that  statement,  and 
reminded  him,  that  if  he  refused  to  give  that  denial,  the  country 
would  infer,  that  the  allegation  of  distress  in  that  portion  of  the 
empire  was  merely  brought  forward  as  a  pretext  for  the  ultimate 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  distress  of  Ireland  in  1822  was 
greater  than  the  distress  now  prevailing  in  that  country  ;  and  yet  it 
had  not  been  employed  as  a  reason  for  altering,  at  that  time,  all  the 
commercial  and  financial  system  of  the  Government.  He  proceeded 
to  give  an  elaborate  answer  to  the  speech  of  Sir  H.  Barron,  on  Mon- 
day last,  in  the  course  of  which  he  observed  that  if  this  measure 
should  convert  the  land  now  under  tillage  in  Ireland  into  pasture,  it 
might  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords,  but  it  would  be  seriously 
prejudicial  to  the  labouring  population,  for  whom  he  and  his  friends 
felt  an  honest  anxiety. 
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Lord  Lincoln  admitted  that  for  all  the  statements  made  by  Sir  R. 
Peel  and  Sir  J.  Graham  respecting  the  severe  pressure  now  existing 
in  Ireland,  and  the  still  severer  pressure  which  might  soon  be  appre- 
hended, he  was  responsible.  He  now  affirmed  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment that  those  statements  were  not  exaggerated.  He  appealed  on 
that  subject  to  Mr.  Stafford  O^Brien,  who  had  gone  over  to  Ireland 
almost  as  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  distress  there  as  Mr.  G. 
Bankes  himself,  and  yet  within  twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrival  on 
his  estates,  had  written  to  him  a  letter  of  the  most  urgent  nature  on 
the  amount  of  the  existing  destitution  in  his  locality,  asserting  that 
there  was  a  demand  for  aid,  which,  if  it  were  not  supplied  in  a  few 
hours,  would  render  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the 
district.  He  admitted  that  the  distress  in  Ireland  was  not  universal, 
but  he  contended  that  it  was  still  general  and  extensive.  Mr.  G. 
IWikes  might  think  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  not  so  bad  as  the 
Government  represented  it  to  be,  because,  by  looking  at  what  was 
occurring  in  his  own  neighbourhood  in  Dorsetshire,  where,  according 
to  Mr.  Sheridan ^s  letter,  the  rate  of  wages  did  not  exceed  7s,  a  week, 
he  was  accustomed  to  behold  a  state  of  suffering  almost  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  sister  country.  He  quoted  two  letters  which  he  had 
recently  received,  one  from  the  island  of  Valentia  and  the  other 
from  the  county  of  Cavan,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
distress  in  those  districts  was  at  this  moment  very  severe  and 
general,  and  had  not  been  in  any  respect  exaggerated.  He  then 
described  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by  the  €U)vemment  to 
relieve  that  distress,  and  pointed  out  the  difference  of  circumstances 
in  the  apprehension  of  famine  existing  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1822 
and  in  the  year  1846. 

Mr.  Floyer  read  Lord  Lincoln  a  lecture  for  his  unnecessary 
allusion  to  the  condition  of  the  labourers  of  Dorsetshire.  He 
could  state  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  wages  paid  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dorchester  that  it  was  at  variance  with  truth 
to  assert  that  the  labourers  of  Dorsetshire  had  only  7«.  a  week  as 
wages.  The  condition  of  these  laboiurers  had  never  been  better  than 
it  was  at  present.  " 

Mr.  S.  O^Brien  gave  the  strongest  corroboration  to  the  testimony 
of  Lord  Lincoln,  so  far  as  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Clare  were 
concerned.  As  far  as  he  could  judge,  there  was  at  present  great 
distress  in  Ireland,  and  the  House  must  be  prepared  to  hear  of  its 
increase.  He  lamented  that  Sir  R.  Peel  had  made  confusion  worse 
confounded  in  that  country  by  mixing  up  with  its  distress  the  altera- 
tion of  the  Com  Laws.  He  ought  not  to  have  applied  to  a  temporary 
distress  a  permanent  measure. 

Mr.  Lefroy  entered  into  a  long  statement,  which  he  supported  by 
several  letters  and  documents,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that, 
though  distress  existed  in  particular  districts  of  Ireland,  it  was  not 
general,  and  had  not  been  attended  with  fever  and  those  other 
disastrous  effects  which  had  been  so  generally  apprehended.  He 
defended  the  landlords  of  Ireland  from  the  imputations  which  had 
been  cast  upon  them  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  asserted  that  they  were 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  existing  pressure. 

Mr.  BoRTHwicK  read  a  character  of  Louis  XVI.,  drawn  by  Sir  W. 
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Scott,  and  after  applying  it  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  changes  now  in  progress  would  not  be  so  fetal  to  England  as 
tliose  sanctioned  bj  Louis  XVI.  had  proved  to  be  to  France. 

Mr.  Henley  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  reasons  urged  by  the 
Government  for  departing  from  the  ancient  policy  of  the  country  on 
the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws  were  not  sufficient.  After  exairining 
into  each  of  those  reasons  in  detail,  and  more  particularly  into  the 
argument  which  Ministers  had  drawn  from  the  statistical  returns  of 
mortality  and  crime  for  the  last  four  years,  he  stated  that  he  could 
not  agree  to  this  measure,  because  he  was  convinced  that  with  a  free 
importation  of  corn  the  wages  of  labour  must  be  reduced,  and  that 
with  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labour  the  greatest  distress  would 
befal  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  S.  IIkrbp.rt  replied  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Henley,  and 
reiterated  many  of  the  arguments  which  he  had  formerly  employed 
in  defence  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Her  Majesty^s  Ministers.  He 
thought  that  Mr.  Bankes,  on  being  reminded  of  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  population  in  his  own  county  of  Dorset,  must  have 
repented  of  the  call  which  he  had  made  upon  Lord  Lincoln,  to  give 
him  a  description  of  the  condition  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Bankes  had 
found  fault  with  the  Government  for  applying  a  permanent  remedy 
to  a  temporary  evil  ;  but  was  Mr.  Bankes  sure  that  the  evil  would 
be  merely  temporary  ?  He  then  noticed  the  reproaches  which  Mr, 
Bankes  had  cast  upon  the  members  of  the  Administration,  and 
observed  that  there  was  some  abuse  of  which  he  had  rather  be  the 
victim  than  the  author.  When  illogical  inferences,  drawn  from  in- 
correct premises  should  be  heard  of  no  more — when  arithmetical 
mystification,  invented  by  the  political  agitator  who  had  recently 
appeared  on  the  Protection  benches,  should  be  utterly  forgotten,  and 
when  the  great  pressure  of  the  present  emergency  should  be  fully 
appreciated,  it  would  be  said,  not  that  Ministers  had  been  traitors, 
but  that  they  would  have  been  traitors  to  their  party,  if  they  bad 
led  the  gentlemen  of  England,  wliilst  hunger  and  famine  were 
threatening  a  portion  of  theii;^fcllow-countrymen,  to  oppose  any 
alteration  in  a  law  of  which  the'bbjcct  was  to  restrict  the  supply  of 
food,  and  at  the  same  time  to  advance  its  price. 

Lord  G.  Bemtinck  denied  that  he  had  ever  appeared  in  the  capa- 
city of  a  *'  political  agitator,"  He  had  not  addressed  any  meetings 
out  of  doors,  but  had  confined  the  expression  of  his  sentiments  to 
that  House,  the  legitimate  place  for  them.  He  had  not  sought  the 
leadership  of  the  jiarty  with  whicli  he  was  acting;  on  the  contrary, 
when  this  measure  was  first  propounded,  he  had  expected  that  he 
should  have  have  had  the  pleasure  of  opposing  it  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  S.  Herbert.  He  contended  that  no  laws  had  ever  worked 
better  for  the  public  than  the  Corn  Laws,- and  insisted  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  changed,  and  denied  that  in  resisting  the  alteration  of  them 
he  was  endeavouring  to  serve  any  selfish  interest. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  then  asked  leave  to  withdraw  his  amendment ; 
but  was  met  with  a  loud  cry  of  "  no,  no,"  from  the  Ministerial  and 
Liberal  Members. 

An  animated  discussion  took  place  on  this  point  of  form.  At  one 
period  of  it,  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  was  made 
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by  Mr.  Law,  but  was  subsequently  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
interference  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  At  last  leave  was  granted  to  with- 
draw the  amendment.  The  Report  was  received,  and  the  Bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  read  a  third  time  on  Monday. 

MONDAY,  MAY  II. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  J.  Graham,  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
third  reading  of  this  bill  was  read. 

The  Marquis  of  Granby  rose  to  move,  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
third  time  that  day  six  months.  He  felt  that  this  was  a  subject 
affecting  the  interests  of  all  who  were  dependent  on  agriculture. 
The  agricultural  interest  had  no  desire  to  see  the  manufacturing 
decline,  though  they  wished, to  see  the  stream  of  its  prosperity 
conducted  into  safe  channels.  They  would  have  it  flow,  like  the 
noble  river  hard  by  those  walls,  in  a  full  and  continuous  stream,  and 
not  like  the  mountain  torrent,  now  devastating  the  country  and  now 
dried  up  and  exhausted  (hear,  hear).  Properly  regulated  manufac- 
tures were  for  the  benefit  of  this  great  country ;  the  agriculturists 
wished  to  see  in  the  calm  waters  of  manufacturing  prosperity  the 
image  of  their  own  (hear,  hear).  They  would  draw  the  two  interests 
closer  together  ;  their  desire  was  to  '*  live  and  let  live.*^  Nothing 
could  be  more  honourable  to  the  manufacturers  than  the  noble 
manner  in  which  some  of  them  had  lately  come  forward  to  limit  the 
hours  of  labour  of  their  workpeople  (hear,  hear).  To  come  to  the 
subject  of  the  Corn  Law ;  its  object  was  much  misunderstood.  It 
was  not  to  starve  the  people,  but  to  procure  a  supply  of  food  at  a 
constant  and  moderate  price.  This  was  sought  in  two  ways.  First, 
by  raising  the  subsistence  of  the  people  as  far  as  possible  from  their 
own  soil,  thus  making  them  independent  of  foreigners,  and  employing 
the  people  themselves  in  the  most  healthy  and  manly  occupation. 
Next,  as  no  human  laws  could  prevent  scarcity,  the  Corn  Law,  in 
case  of  its  occurring,  admitted  first  our  colonial  produce,  and  then 
foreign,  if  the  former  was  not  sufficient.  Under  that  Com  Law  the 
price  had  been  gradually  cheapening  for  years  (hear).  Mr.  Alison, 
also,  in  his  work  on  population,  had  noticed  that  speculators  pur- 
chased bonded  warehouses,  and  bought  grain  on  the  continent  in 
plentiful  years,  storing  it  in  those  warehouses  in  anticipation  of  an 
unfavourable  season,  till  which  time  it  lay  innocuous  to  the  British 
farmer,  but  ready  to  issue  forth  in  the  day  of  adversity,  and  diffuse 
plenty  in  every  village  and  hamlet.  That  system  was  the  creation 
of  the  Corn  Law,  and  there  would  be  no  such  store  lying  ready  for 
bad  seasons,  if  the  importation  of  com  were  to  be  free  ^hear,  hear). 
The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  was  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  He  was 
overlooking  the  amount  of  our  taxation  (hear,  hear).  They  had  been 
told  that  ^  Protection  was  the  bane  of  agriculture,''  and  that  what 
was  required  was  competition.  Well,  then,  if  Protection  was  the 
bane  of  agriculture,  he  asked  if  it  was  not  also  the  bane  of  manu&c- 
tures  ?  (hear).  Was  there  any  reason  why  it  was  the  bane  of  the 
one  interest  and  not  of  the  other  ?  and,  if  so,  why  did  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  subject  manufactures  to  the  injustice  of  an  import 
duty  of  10  per  cent.?  But  he  had  a  plan  that  would  clear  away  all 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  difficulties— a  great  commercial  plan, 
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Horth y  of  the  views  which  he  had  taken  up.  M^CuUoch,  in  his  work 
on  tuxiitioii,  said  that  moderate  taxation  stimulated  industry,  and 
made  peoplo  more  economical,  and  that  in  this  way  it  was  of 
advantage  to  a  country.  Acting  on  this  principle,  let  the  Right 
Hon.  Bamnet  maku  the  taxation  of  the  manufacturers  20  per  cent, 
instead  of  ten,  and  thus  he  would  stimulate  their  industry,  and  add 
to  the  general  benefit  of  the  country.  Afler  deploring  the  distress 
in  Ireland,  the  Xoi>Ie  Marquis  said  the  proposed  measure  was  one 
that  could  not  fail  to  be  ruinous  to  that  country ;  and  he  must  remind 
the  House  of  the  statement  of  the  Noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck), 
that  if  they  throw  out  of  employment  upwards  of  500,000  farmers 
in  Irelanvl,  they  would  add  to  the  2,000,000  of  destitute  people  in 
that  country  more  than  3,00(^000  more.  If  this  would  be  the  case, 
and  he  had  not  heard  it  contradicted,  then  they  would  be  compelled 
to  ask  the  people  of  this  country  to  feed  double  the  number  they 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  do,  after  having  materially  diminished 
their  powers  to  feed  them,  however  anxious  and  willing  they  might 
be  (hear,  hear).  In  the  absence  of  information  to  found  an  argument 
upon,  he  was  obli<;ed  to  refer  to  the  only  argument  he  had  heard  on 
the  subject,  that  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  the  prices  of 
corn  were  likely  to  ran-^e  between  35*.  and  40jf.  a  quarter.  Now, 
if  tliat  were  so,  lie  had  a  statement  in  his  hand  which  had  been 
delivered  at  an  agricultural  mectini;  in  the  country,  and  which  struck 
him  so  much,  that  he  wrote  to  the  gentleman  who  made  it,  begging 
to  have  the  figures.  The  calculation  was  founded  on  the  three-field 
system,  and  supposed  100  acres  to  be  in  wheat,  100  in  oats,  and  100 
in  rape  or  turnips.  Under  the  present  system,  the  produce  would 
be  as  follows : — 450  (juarters  of  wheat,  at  51*.  a  quarter,  would  equal 
£1,147  10*.;  COO  quarters  of  oats,  at  £\  0*.  orf.  would  equal  £816 
1 3*.  4rf..  The  rape  would  pay  its  own  expenses  ;  and  the  wheat  and 
oats  together  would  amount  to  £1,9G4  13*.  4d.  Under  Free  Trade 
450  <|uarters  of  wheat,  at  35*.  a  quarter,  would  equal  £787  10».; 
800  (juarters  of  oats,  at  14*.,  would  equal  £560;  together,  £1,347  10«. 
Adding  to  that  sum  the  whole  rent  of  £2  an  acre,  which  was 
hij^her  than  rents  usually  were,  which  would  be  equal  to  £600,  they 
had  an  aggregate  of  £1,947  10*.  Therefore  his  informant,  Mr. 
Kvcrett,  calculated  that  the  farmer  would  be  worse  off  by  about  £15 
under  Free  Trade  than  he  was  now  under  the  Corn  Laws  (hear, 
hear).  He  had  other  calculations  by  him,  but  he  would  not  trouble 
the  House  with  more  than  one  of  them.  It  w^as  a  statement  of  a 
farm  of  300  acres  of  clay  land ;  the  rent  of  which,  at  £1  10«.  an 
acre,  would  be  £450,  the  whole  amount  of  the  produce  of  which  on 
the  six  field  system  would  equal  at  present  £1,841  5*.;  whereas  under 
Free  Trade  that  farm  would  only  produce  £1,316  5*.,  a  difference  of 
£525,  the  rent  being  only  £450.*  That  land,  without  any  rent  being 
returned,  would  leave  the  farmer  a  loser  of  £75.  He  had  thus 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Law^s  would  be 
against  all  the  principles  of  policy  and  justice,  and  he  went  further, 
and  said,  that  even  if  that  repeal  were  right  and  necessary,  and  that 
the  time  was  come  for  it,  still  they  could  not  have  a  permanent  and 
satisfactory  settlement  as  proposed  by  the  Government.  Now,  he 
did  ask  that,  considering  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet^s  position,  now 
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that  he  had  introduced  a  meiunire  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
which  was  not  to  come  into  full  operation  until  1849,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  before  then,  what  chance  the 
€U)vemment  thought  there  was — supposing  the  Com  Laws  to  be 
repealed — that  this  could  be  a  permanent  or  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  question?  (loud  cheers).  He  thought  that  they  had  the 
authority  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  that  there  would 
bo  much  suffering  among  men  who  had  not  capital  and  skill,  and 
that  the  aristocracy  and  landed  interest  and  those  who  had  capital 
and  skill  would  not  suffer  at  all.  He  (the  Marquis  of  Granby) 
believed  they  would  suffer,  for  he  believed  that  the  roots  of  the  tree 
could  not  be  struck  and  the  branches  remain  uninjured;  and  he  had 
yet  to  learn  that  they  ought  not  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  classes 
they  depended  on,  because  they  were  defending  at  the  same  time 
their  own  interests  also  (hear,  hear).  He  thought  that  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  landed  interest  would  be  unworthy  of  the  compliment 
which  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  paid  them  the  other  night  if,  for  fear 
of  such  a  taunt,  they  were  to  be  prevented  from  acting  up  to  their 
judgment  and  the  best  of  their  belief  (cheers) ;  and  if  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  was  right  in  saying  that  the  aristocracy  and  the  landed 
interest  could  not  be  injured,  still  he  (the  Marquis  of  Granby)  thought 
that  would  be  a  poor  recompense  to  them  for  the  loss  of  the  yeomanry 
of  England  (loud  cheers). 

" And  you,  good  yeoinen, 

"  Whose  limbs  were  made  iu  England,  show  us  here 

"  The  mettle  of  your  postun; ;  let  us  swear 

"  lliat  you  are  worth  your  breeding;  which  I  doubt  not; 

"  For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 

**  That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 

"  I  see  jrou  stand  like  greyhounds  iu  the  slips, 

"  Straining  upon  the  start.    The  game's  afoot, 

"  Follow  your  spirit ;  and  upon  this  charge, 

"  Cry— God  for  the  Queen,  England,  and  St.  George." 

(cheers).  He  might  add,  and  for  the  Noble  Lord  (Lord  G^rge 
Bentinck).  (Cheers  and  laughter).  He  did  not  believe  this 
measure  would  pass  the  Legislature,  but  if  it  did,  he  hoped  their 
anticipations  of  evil  would  prove  inaccurate,  and  that  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  however  vague  and  uncertain^ 
might  be  verified.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  told  them  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  remain  at  the  holm  unless  that  helm  was 
allowed  to  traverse  perfectly  free.  But  he  (the  Marquis  of  Ghranby) 
feared  that  if  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  succeeded  in  altering  the 
course  of  the  vessel  from  the  praiseworthy  motive  of  reaching  a  port 
of  safety  more  directly,  his  fate  would  be  that  of  many  a  manner 
before  him,  to  be  driven  to  leeward  by  currents  he  dreamt  not  of^ 
and  leave  the  vessel  a  helpless  and  deserted  wreck  on  the  barren 
and  inhospitable  shores  of  Free  Trade  (loud  cheers).  Should  that 
happen,  he  would  venture  to  prophecy  that  tho  Noble  Member  for 
Lynn  and  his  crew  would  come  forward  and  do  what  they  could  to 
recover  the  ship,  but  he  feared  that  then  it  would  be  too  late 
(cheers).  He  thanked  the  House  for  their  great  indulgence  to  him, 
and  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six  months. 

Ma.  M.  Gabkell  thought  he  should  bo  shrinking  from  the  per* 
formance  of  u  known  duty,  if  he  did  not  state  as  shortly  as  he  could 
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the  grounds  on  which  he  was  unable  to  support  the  measure.     If  he 
had  come  to  a  different  conclusion  since  his  election,  he  would  have 
called  on  his  constituents  to  support  him  by  a  renewal  of  their  con- 
fidence, or  if  they  did  not  approve  his  course,  to  appoint  a  represen- 
tative of  opinions  more  in  unison  with  their  owaaJHid  he  would  not 
take  advantiigc  of  the  privilege  they  had  conferred  on  him  a  short 
time  ago,  to  support  measures  which  he  wan  sent  into  the  House  to 
combat.     It  was  said  by  many  Members,  and  the  Noble  Lord  oppo. 
site  (Lord  J.  Russell),  among  the  rest  that  this  iloctrine  was  not 
recognized  by  the  constitution,  and  that  it  struck  at  therT:v(it 'rfi  the 
powers  and  functions  of  a  Member  of  Parliament:  rxbw,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  limit  tho«w»  pywC..  .mi  '*ni(l^ons,  anil^he  went  further 
thML  the  NoJ>J--T:.'ord,  the  Member  for  ^^A|i^#^who  thought  that 
Parliarncnt''was  not  justified  in  passing  rJo  ^^ptennial  Act;   but, 
however  that  might  be,  surely  there  was  a  grjat  difference  between 
the  legislative  competency  of  Parliameiu,  and  the  individual  respon- 
sibility of  each  member.     Ho  could  conceive  no  course  more  likely 
to  impair  their  just  authority  and  functicms  than  to  disregard  the  ' 
opinion  of  their  constituencies  on  j^reat  national  questions  (hear, 
hear).    He  knew  that  a  powerful  combination  of  parties  had  declared 
against  a  continuance  of  those  laws;   he  knew  that  a  section  of 
Gentlemen  opposite,  whom  he  wished  to  speak  of  with  that  respect 
which  was  due  to  their  great  talents  and  their  unvarying  consistency 
— he  knew  that  a  section  of  the  party  opposite  had  acquired  great 
influence  out  of  doors,  and  a  predominating  influence  in-doors,  and 
he  knew  that  the  le.aders  of  the  once  great  party  opposite  had  appro- 
priated and  adopted  the  arguments  of  their  opponents ;  and  if  those 
measures  were  destined  to  succeed  either  in  this  or  in  any  other 
Parliament,  he  trusted  sincerely  that  they  would  be  attended  by  all 
the  benefits  that  the  Gentlemen  opposite  had  so  long  predicted,  and 
without  any  of  the  evils  which  they  on  that  (the  Protection)  side  of 
the  House  had  always  anticipated ;  but,  be  the  results  what  they  might 
—whether  they  should  be  for  evil  or  for  good,  it  would  at  least  be  a 
satisfaction  to  them  (the  Protectionists)  to  reflect  that  it  was  not  an 
untried  or  a  small  good  that  they  had  preferred  to  the  speculative 
advantages  which  were  promised  them;  but  a  system  under  which 
it  was  universally  admitted  this  country  had  risen  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  fame,  prosperity,  and  power  (cheers).   But  they  had  thought 
that  a  system  like  that  ought  not  to  be  lightly  regarded  by  the 
Government  of  a  great  people,  and  that  by  conceding  one  day  that 
which  they  had  denounced  as  mischievous  the  day  before,  was  a  sure 
means  of  alienating  from  public  men  of  whatever  party  the  confi- 
dence find  attachment  of  the  people  (hear,  hear) ;  that  at  a  time  of 
great  difficulty  and  alarm,  when  all  party  attachments  were  broken 
up,  they  had  refused  to  separate  the  maintenance  of  public  engage- 
ments from  the  promotion  of  public  interests,  and  in  the  performance 
of  their  public  duty — to  many  of  them  a  most  painful  duty — they 
did  not  abandon  or  betray  the  interests  committed  to  their  care 
(cheers). 

Mr.  Sheridan  came  forw.ard  to  rescue  his  veracity  from  the  reflec 
tions  which  Mr.  Floyer  on  Friday  Last  had  cast  upon  it  in  replying 
to  the  observations  of  Lord  Lincoln,  who  advised  Mr.  Baakes  to 
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turn  his  attention  to  the  peasantry  of  Dorsetshire,  rather  than  to  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  as  the  condition  of  the  former  was  almost  as 
wretched  as  that  of  the  latter.  That  was  advice  which  he  hoped 
that  all  the  Members  for  Dorsetshire  would  take  at  once  into  their 
consideration.  Mr.  Floyer  had  said  that  his  statements  respecting 
the  rate  of  wages  in  Dorsetshire  were  at  direct  variance  with  truth, 
and  that  he  did  not  know  a  single  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dor- 
chester, where  the  labourers  only  received  7«.  a  week.  He  (Mr, 
Sheridan)  then  read  several  letters  from  clergymen,  residing  in  Dor- 
setshire, and  well  acquainted  with  the  poor,  from  frequently  visit- 
ing them  in  their  cottages,  for  the  purpose  of  corroborating  the  state- 
ments which  he  had  published  in  The  Times.  He  then  proceeded 
to  assert,  that  in  Dorsetshire  wages  were  scandalously  low,  and  quite 
incompetent  for  the  maintenance  of  the  labourers  and  their  families. 
That  was  also  the  opinion  of  Lord  Ashley,  and  he  believed  that 
Nobleman  had  lost  his  seat  for  Dorsetshire,  in  consequence  of  ex- 
pressing it  at  a  meeting  at  Stourminstcr.  He  might  be  asked  how, 
after  the  details  which  he  had  read  to  the  House,  he  could  oppose 
the  measure  now  brought  forward  by  the  Government  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  labourer.  To  that  question  he  replied  by  de- 
claring that  ho  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  withdrawal  of  all  protection 
would  improve  that  condition. 

Mr.  Floyer  had  no  intention  to  reflect  on  the  veracity  of  Mr. 
Sheridan  in  the  speech  which  he  had  made  on  Friday  evening,  but 
had  risen  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  unfavourable  impression 
from  being  created  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  condition  of 
the  labourers  in  Dorsetshire,  who  had  been  represented  by  Lord  Lin- 
coin  to  be  as  badly  off  as  the  wretched  peasantry  of  Ireland.  He 
had  stated  that  in  his  own  neigbourhood  the  rate  of  money  wages 
was  at  the  lowest  7s.  a  week  ;  but  he  had  likewise  stated  that  the 
labourers  had  generally,  besides  this  money  payment  of  7s.,  a  house 
rent  free,  some  allowance  of  fuel,  and  some  potato  ground — additions 
which  made  their  wages  equivalent  to  10«.  a  week  at  least.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  Dorsetshire  was  such  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  certainly  it  was  not  such  as  he  wished  it  to  be.  He 
concluded  by  expressing  his  concurrence  with  Mr.  Sheridan's  remark, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  not  benefit  the  condition  of 
labourers  in  Dorsetshire. 

Sir  J.  Easthopf.  was  glad  that  there  could  now  be  no  longer  any 
controversy,  whether  the  poor  creatures  in  Dorsetshire  received  7»., 
8«.,  or  9*.  a  week.  The  fact  was  now  admitted ;  and  yet  Mr.  Floyer 
could  not  see  how  a  law  which  was  to  render  corn  cheaper,  could 
benefit  them.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Floyer  would  go  among  those 
poor  creatures,  and  ask  them,  if  they  had  life  enough  left  in  them  to 
give  him  an  answer,  whether  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  them  with 
their  scanty  wages  whether  wheat  was  5».  or  7«.  a  bushel  ?  This,  for- 
sooth, was  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  love  of  the  Protectionists 
for  the  labouring  population.  He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  express  on  behalf  of  his  constituency  at  Leicester  the  deep  obli- 
gations which  they  felt  to  Sir  R.  Peel  for  daring  to  break  through 
the  trammels  of  party,  and  for  conferring  on  the  countr}'  one  of  the 
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greatest  boons  which  it  had  ever  received,  and  from  which  it  would 
receive  incalculable  benefit  for  ages  to  come. 

Mr.  Milks  was  surprised  that  no  Minister  had  risen  to  reply  to  the 
two  able  speeches  of  the  Noble  mover  and  seconder  of  the  amend- 
ment. He  then  proceeded  to  show  by  a  variety  of  returns,  of  which 
his  speech  was  almost  entirely  composed,  that  the  Corn  Law  of  1842, 
as  compared  with  the  Corn  Law  of  1828,  had  proved  a  moderate  pro- 
tection to  the  producer,  had  given  food  at  a  moderate  price  to  the 
consumer,  and  had  been  highly  beneficial  in  a  fiscal  point  of  view  tp 
the  Exchequer.  He  therefore  recommended  the  House  to  let  wei 
alone,  and  to  abstain  from  adopting  a  monstrous  innovation,  unde* 
which  it  would  be  impracticable  for  the  British  landowner,  with  hi. 
heavy  taxation,  to  compete  with  the  comparatively  untaxed  foreigr 
cultivator,  more  especially  when  a  perfectly  Free  Trade  was  estab- 
lished  in  com  in  1849.  His  profits  on  his  capital  must  be  seriousl' 
affected  by  the  competition  to  which  he  would  then  be  exposed  ;  an*, 
if  so,  the  labourer  must  also  be  grievously  damnified  by  the  fat  J 
change  now  proposed.  After  dwelling  in  detail  upon  the  injuria 
which  it  would  inflict  upon  our  merchants  and  our  colonies,  whom  it 
left  to  struggle  unprotected  againsthostile  tariffs,  and  afterquoting  the 
opinion  of  an  eloquent  but  anonymous  American  writer  in  illustration 
of  the  benefit  which  the  protective  system  conferred  on  all,  but  more 
particularly  on  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  he  concluded 
by  thanking  God  that  there  was  still  another  ordeal  through  which 
this  measure  must  pass — an  ordeal,  which  was  undeterred  by  popular 
clamour,  and  as  yet  unswayed  by  political  economy,  and  which,  he 
trusted,  would  still  interpose  successfully  between  the  people  and 
that  Minister,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  tergiversation  in 
abandoning  his  principles  and  his  party,  and  who  now  held  ofice 
merely  by  the  sufferance  of  his  former  opponents. 

Sir  J.  Graham  observed,  that  though  the  House  was  evidently 
weary  of  this  debate,  and  though  the  public  was  sighing  for  the 
settlement  of  this  question,  which  had  now  been  hanging  in  the 
balance  for  more  than  two  months,  he  must  still  out  of  respect 
to  the  Marquis  of  Granby  and  Mr.  GaskcU,  delay  the  division  for  a 
short  time  by  replying  to  their  able  and  animated  speeches.  The 
Noble  Marquis  and  Mr.  Miles  had  both  anticipated  that  this 
measure  would  meet  defeat  in  another  place.  He  would  not, 
like  them,  make  any  prophecy  ;  but  his  anticipation  was  that 
this  question,  after  the  discussions  which  had  recently  taken  place 
in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  was  completely  settled,  and  that  the 
free  importation  of  corn  would  speedily  be  the  law  of  the  land.  As 
one  who  had  a  deep  interest  in  agriculture  he  differed  from  Lord  6. 
Bentinck,  and  did  not  think  that  either  the  landlord  or  the  farmer  had 
derived  any  benefit  from  these  protracted  discussions  ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  if  he  were  asked  who  they  were  whom  these  discussions  had 
affected  most  injuriously,  he  should  reply  "the  farmers."  There  was 
now  in  this  country  an  accumulation  of  1,500,000  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat.  When  Parliament  met  in  January,  all  the  foreign  corn  then 
in  the  country  might  have  been  admitted  at  once  into  the  market 
with  benefit  to  the  consumer,  and  without  detriment  to  the  producer. 
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Sut  now,  he  repeated,  there  wm  a  large  accumulation  of  foreign 
com  in  the  country,  owing  to  the  various  importations  of  it  which 
had  gradually  taken  place  in  the  last  three  months  ;  and  the  effect 
of  this  long  delay  would  be  to  cause  a  large  influx  of  it  to  pour 
into  the  market  just  at  the  time  of  the  approaching  harvest.  Ue 
could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Miles  that  the  existing  Corn  Law  wiis  a 
good  financial  metisure ;  for  as  a  fiscal  measure  it  was  not  right 
to  levy  a  fixed  duty  of  revenue  on  an  article  of  first  necessity 
•,  like  wheat.  Neither  could  he  agree  with  Mr.  Miles  that  the  pro- 
>>ducer  was  satisfied  with  the  existing  law  ;  but  even  if  the  producer 
\  were  satisfied,  he  was  not  the  only  party  concerned  ;  for  the  great 
1  body  of  the  consumers  must  be  considered,  and  they  were  dissatis- 
fied. He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  laws  restricting  the 
importation  of  corn  into  this  country  were  not  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  labourer  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil ;  and  after  estab- 
lishing that  point,  wont  into  what  he  called  the  Irish  part  of  the 
case.  Commenting  on  the  expressions  of  Lord  G.  Bentinck  on 
Friday  night,  he  gave  the  must  decided  contradiction  to  his 
statement,  that  Government  had  received  from  Sir  E.  Blakeney, 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  any  information  contrary 
to  that  which  it  had  already  published.  He  also  asserted  that  the 
report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner  in  Ireland  fully  sustained  the 
assertion  of  Ministers  as  to  the  extent  of  the  famine  in  that 
country  ;  but  though  the  Irish  case  was  one  of  great  pressure 
already,  and  would  force  itself  on  the  attcmtion  of  the  House 
more  and  more  every  day,  he  had  never  stated  that  his  support 
of  this  measure  rested  entirely  upon  it.  The  Irish  case  had  precipi- 
tated his  decision ;  but  views  of  general  policy,  affecting  the  com- 
mercial, moml,  and  social  condition  of  the  country,  had  previoutdy 
convinced  him  that  a  repeal  of  the  existing  restrictions  on  corn  had 
become  urgently  and  indispensably  necessary.  He  called  upon  the 
House  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  existing  Com  Laws  on  our  home 
and  foreign  trade.  The  foreign  trade  could  only  be  supported  by 
articles  taken  in  exchange.  Now  the  high  price  of  provisions  pre- 
vented the  home  consumer  from  purchasing  our  manufactures.  That 
circumstance  paralysed  the  home  market,  and  the  paralysis  of  the 
home  market  served  as  a  stimulus  for  foreign  exportation ;  that 
again  led  to  a  glut  in  the  foreign  markets,  that  glut  was  injurious 
to  our  foreign  customers,  and  thus  a  derangement  of  commerce  took 
place,  which,  in  its  ultimate  result,  was  equally  injurious  to  the 
home  and  foreign  trade.  The  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things  was 
most  pernicious  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  labouring 
classes,  first  in  the  manufacturing  and  afterwards  in  the  agricul- 
tural counties.  For  the  first  could  not  be  prosperous  without 
inducing  the  prosperity  of  the  latter,  not  in  adverse  circumstances 
without  affecting  the  other  with  their  adversity.  Ho  then  proceeded 
to  contend  that  it  was  for  the  interest  not  only  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  but  also  for  the  tenant-farmer  and  the  landlord  to  obtain 
a  steady  price  for  agricultural  produce,  and  that  such  steady  price 
could  only  be  obtained  by  a  relaxation  of  restriction,  and  a  free  im- 
portation of  com.  He  told  the  Hon.  Members  in  the  gangway  that 
they  had  no  right  to  boast  that  they  represented  the  landed  interest 
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exclusivch',  considering  t**^Fer  received,  and  from  which  it  would 
manufacture,  the  Earl  of  Dei  les  to  come.  f-^ 

F.  Egerton,  all  large  Iandownerb,Miai8ter  had  risen  to  reply  to  the   '^■■ 
fom — that  in  the  West-Riding  of  Yoriv-*d  seconder  of  tlie  amend-     » 
mniuifacture,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  also  suppouy  of  returns,  of  which 
commercial  policy — and  that  in  Lanarksh-the  Corn  Law  of  1842, 
manufactures,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  one  >oved  a  moderate  pro- 
tors  in  Scotland,  also  upheld  the  same  principi '>derate  price  to  the 
were  pusscd,  he  did  not  believe  that  any  considcr^l  point  of  view  to 
of  the  last  three  years  would  take  jilace  in  the  price  oT^-to  let  wei 
was  quite  certain  that  the  people  would  find  in  it  a  securit.v  c^V^ej 
any  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  it  in  future.  The  real  truth  of  all  tr.^ 
arguments  on  this  subject  had  been  well  summed  up  by  Lord  Gren* 
ville  in  1815,  who  first  asserted  that  laws  restricting  the  supply  of 
food  could  not  produce  plenty,  cheapness,  and  steadiness  of  price, 
and  then  expressed  his  belief  that  monopoly  must  always  be  the 
parent  of  scarcity,   dearness,   and  uncertainty.      Such   being  the 
case,  he  was  anxious  that  this    bill   should  pass  unmutilated  and 
unaltered.     He  believed  that  it  would  protect  the  labourer  against 
dear  food — that  it  would  secure  to  the  farmer  certainty  in  his  specu- 
lations  and  profits — that  it  would  reconcile  the  interests  of  the 
landlords  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  community — that  it  would 
extend  our  commerce  and  place  our  relations  with  foreign  powers  on 
the  most  amicable  footing — and  that  it  would  be  memorable  in  our 
history  for  securing  the  prosperity,  content,  peace,  and  happiness  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  without  reference  to  the  exclusive 
interests  of  any  peculiar  class  (cheers). 

Mr.  Caylry  contended  that  when  Lord  Grenville  said  monopoly 
was  the  parent  of  scarcity  he  could  not  have  meant  to  apply  that 
remark  to  the  Corn  Laws.  They  were  protection  not  prohibition. 
With  respect  to  the  remark  which  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  made 
respecting  the  Hon.  Members  who  sat  below  the  gangway  he  must 
be  permitted  to  observe  that  he  thought  it  ungenerous.  Those 
gentlemen  did  not  assume  to  themselves  the  exclusive  representa- 
tion of  the  landed  interest ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  given  to  them 
from  every  quarter  of  the  House  excepting  their  own.  The  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  appeared  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  authority 
of  the  large  landed  proprietors  who  had  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Government  measure,  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  they  formed 
precisely  the  class  least  likely  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  in- 
tended alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws.  The  small  proprietors,  the 
statesmen  of  Cumberland,  the  men  of  few  acres,  were  sure  to  be  the 
sufferers.  Low  prices  for  the  produce  of  land  would  be  ruinous  to 
them  ;  for,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  must  well  recollect,  they  did 
not  pass  unscathed  through  the  terrible  period  of  distress  which 
succeeded  a  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace.  If 
they  could  convert  the  small  farmers  and  the  small  proprietors  into 
men  of  capital  and  education  like  themselves,  the  case  would  be 
widely  different.  But  many  of  the  farmers  of  England  were  men 
who  had  risen  from  the  class  of  labourers ;  some  of  them  bad  been 
wux/qnts— some  had  been  shopkeepers.  He  looked  also  to  the 
'®''^i..-v       "'ifferings  of  the  smock-frock  farmers.     The  Com  Law  was 


ordi  09  to  the  labourer*  of  this  country. 

s  be  for  the  weak  ;    the  itiODg  could 

!3  (henr).     He  repented,  that  lov  prices  had 

I  nccnnipanied  by  distress,  and  high  pricee  bj 

^      )'I834,  when  the  price  of   wheat  was  46i.  2d.  pel 

l^addresa  of  the  Preston  operativeB  established  the  fact 

I,  price  of  fbod  vas  accompanied  hy  poiertj  and  dietren. 

"■    was  n«  evidence  that  the 

^  .  he  years  1B3S  and  1636 

Mitiif  ;iioda  of  high  pricee,  and  of  almost  universal  prosperity; 
^-.  .in  1839  there  came  a^sin  andlher  prostration  of  prices,  and  con- 
*'  MqnBnt  diitreaa :    then  they  heard  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Stock. 

C;  tmt  howF— Did  he  then  ciill  for  a  repeal  of  the  Com  LuwsP 
;  bi*  complaint,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Chamber  of 
ComiMKC  at  Hanchester,  and  others,  was.  that  the  fall  of  price*  had 
caiued  Hie  loss  of  £40,000,009  in  the  cotton  trade  alone.  In  the 
year  1843  the  Bight  Hon.  Baronet  alluded  to  that  loss  as  one  of  the 
CTUsei  of  depression  still  existing.  If,  however,  that  depression  wB«. 
Boon  after  the  introductioD  of  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  meeiuiea, 
Micceeded  by  a  time  of  prosperity,  that  prosperiCy  was  to  be 
attributed  not  to  those  measures,  but  to  that  natural  reaction  by 
which  prosperity  usually  succeeded  depression.  If  those  measures 
were  good,  end  if  they  caused  the  prosperity,  why  did  not  it  continue? 
The  bmine  panic,  which  waa  one  of  the  grounds  assigned  by  the 
Rifht  HoQ.  Baronet  for  the  present  measure,  was  prospective,  and 
the  proaperity.  if  produced  by  the  former  meaanres,  ought  to  have 
continued  till  the  famine  actually  showed  itself.  Yet  the  fact  was, 
that  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  there  was  great  depression.  The 
condition  of  the  people  nns  always  better  under  high  prices  than 
under  low.  It  was  not  that  the  agricultural  labourer  preferred  to  buy 
a  dear  loaf,  hut  that  he  had  better  means  of  purchasing.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Hon.  Member  for  Devonshire  had  shown  that  at 
times  of  low  prices  there  was  a  greater  nucaber  of  persons  dependent 
on  the  Poor  Law  than  at  times  of  high  prices.  The  Hon.  Member 
then  read  a  letter  finm  Mr,  Gardner,  a  gentleman  farming  land  near 
Kingston-upon-Thames  {a  teaant  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge),  and 
who  stated  that  on  searching  his  books  he  found  that,  irilenever  the 
jirice  of  bread  was  low,  there  had  always  been  the  most  miscrv  and 
destitution  in  his  parish.  In  1322,  when  he  sold  his  wheat  on  an 
Bvemge  for  40*.  a  quarter,  from  100  to  ISO  men,  able  and  willing  to 
work,  applied  for  relief.  From  the  low  price  of  com,  the  farmers 
had  no  means  of  giving  them  work.  In  1635  the  slate  of  matters 
vaa  similar  ;  and,  according  to  his  eiperience,  the  fermer  must  keep 
the  labourer  if  he  could  not  give  him  employment.  The  agricultural 
•ystem  was  one  under  which  landlords  and  tenants  considered  theni- 
•eWes  united  by  peculiar  ties  with  the  labourers  on  their  properties 
and  farms.  They  felt  themselves  uuder  more  than  the  obligations  of 
«  temporary  contract  \  they  felt  themselies  under  obligations  in 
reference  to  that  class  whether  the  labourers  were  employed  or  not. 
If  the  property  of  the  landlords  and  tenants  were  destroyed,  it  wai 
impossible  to  ssy  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  interest  of  the 
labouring  classes.     It  was  on  these  grounds  th»t  he  upheld  the 
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opinion  he  had  always  entertained,  that  this   was  a   dangerous 
experiment    which    had    been    proposed    by    Ministers.       What- 
ever   might    he    the    views  entertained   by    philosophers,   or   by 
thosc  who  thought  they  were  philosophers,  it  had    not  yet  l>ec'n 
received   by  the  majority  of  the  working-classes  as  a  truism  that 
competition,  to  its  full  extent,  was  an  advantage  (hear).     Competi- 
tion stimulated  to  impiwvement,  but  to  healthy  competition  there 
were  limits,  and,  in  excess,  it  produced  incompetency  to  carry  on  a 
profitable  business.     But  there  was  one  system  of  competition  into 
which  he  (Mr.  Caylcy)  was  ready  to  enter — a  competition  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  working- classes  (cheers).     He  anticipated 
that  from  the  discussion  on  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  what- 
ever might  be  the  final  result  of  that  discussion,  one  great  benefit 
would  be  derived  ;  it  might  lead  them,  on  both  sides,  to  consider 
more  than  hitherto  they  had  done — witli  £x  more  earnest  purpose 
and  with  more  Christian  feelings— the  conditiOO- of  the  great  Ijoy 
of  the  people  (hear).     He  was  convinced  that,  not\vith!i>LHi\llng  thfl 
sneers  thrown  out  on  that  side  of  the  House,  tliere  was  no  sacrifice 
to  improve,  to  better  the  position,  and  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  the 
working-classes,  which  the  landlords  of  this  country  were  not  ready 
and  willing  to  make.    Was  it  likely,  he  would  ask,  primd  facie,  that 
the  members  of  a  class  who  from  generation  to  generation  had  been 
the  hereditary  stewards  and  distributors  of  wealth  would  now  be 
guided  by  any  mean,  base,  or  unworthy  motives  in  the  political 
course  affecting  that  distribution  which  they  pursued?  (hear,  hear). 
He  did  not  desire  to  cast  any  reflection  on,  or  to  make  any  disad- 
vantageous contrast  with  any  other  class  ;  but  so  much  he  would  in 
justice  say  to  the  landlords  of  England  (hear).     It  was  such  a  com- 
petition as  that  he  had  mentioned  which  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
their  legislation.     It  was  not  profit  alone  they  should  seek,  it  was 
the  comfort  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  for  which  they  should 
chiefly  struggle,  and  it  was  only  in  reference  to  the  latter  result  that 
Free  Trade  should  be  considered.     The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  promised  that,  should  this  country 
adopt  a  Free  Trade  policy,  the  example  would  speedily  be  followed 
by  other  nations.     But  what  hopes  had  been  held  out  ?     Mr.  Hus- 
kissou,  with  a  similar  object,  had  in  1827  and  18*28  prophesied  the 
same  thing ;   but  instead  of  that,  manufactures  in  other  countries 
having  grown  and  extended  more  and  more,  they  had  become  less 
willing  each  year  to  reciprocate  such  a  policy  as  that  then  and  now 
figain  recommended.     They  could  not  judge  of  the  general  feeling 
in  America  from  the  expression  of  opinion  from  any  individual 
member  of  Congress ;  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  Free  Trade 
States  of  New  England,  and  Mr.  Webster,  the  leader  of  an  important 
party,  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any  relaxation  of  the  existing  code 
(hear,  hear).     If  the  greatness,  the  commercial  greatness  of  Eng- 
land, had  been  the  consequence  of  a  Free  Trade  policy,  then,  indeed, 
31.  Guizot  might  point  out  to  the  French  Parliament  the  example  of 
England.      lie  might  say — "See  what  Free  Trade  England  has 
attained  ;  let  us  do  likewise  ;*'  but  the  very  reverse  was  the  facL 
England  had  not  become  great  through  Free  Trade,  and  neighbour- 
ing nations  when  they  desired  to  imitate  her,  would  read  her  history 
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f  clieen).     A«  far  iti  experience  vent,  there  wm  no  evidence  oT  any 
•:x.i«lii^  nation  baring  found  the  gystem  of  Free  Trade  conducive  to 
prwperitf.     He  believed  it  would  here  be  found  minoui  to  the 
*msller  ftirniera  nnd  troderB.    The  great  capitaliBts  might  prosper, 
but  the  small  ones  would  be  deatrojed,     Tbe  object  oF  all  law  was 
to   protect  the  weak  against  the  strong;    and  the  weaker  classes 
nght  to  be  protected  against  the  extravagant,  he  might  saj'  the 
iTage  competition,  that  Free  Trade  would  produce.     It  was  said 
xpital  ought  to  be  left  to  its  tVee  operation  ;  then  why  did  thej  ob- 
fct  to  Irish  absentees  ?  (hear,  hear).      Why  did  they  object  to  the 
Iriih  ejections?     They  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Uindlords:   hod  they  not  a  right  ia  manage  their  estates  as  they 
pleased  ?    Had  they  not  a  right  to  the  free  operation  of  their  capital? 
Why  did  they  support  the  Poor  Laws  P     Were  they  not  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  n-ee  operation  of  capital?     Then,  with  regard  to  the 
Bank  ;  whf  was  not  every  man  allowed  to  open  a  bank  P     Because 
it  would  create  inconvenience  -,  yet  that  was  an  interference  with  th« 
tree  operation  of  capita).    Why  were  they  interfering  with  the  aflaira 
of  railways  ?    Why  did  they  prohibit  slavery  ?     If  a  man  could  pur- 

the  free  operation  of  his  capital?     Thevsnid  propj  ^   "     '- 
as  well  as  its  rights  ;  they  (the  Protectionists)  q   ' 
duties  OS  well  as  its  rights  (hear,  hear).     The' 
ever,  contended  that  proGt  and  cheapness 
things;   the  Protectionieta  thought  thev 

that  they  were  not  all;  they  thought  there ^ -j<n-— jj-i 

than  mere  profit  {hear,  hear);  Ihut  religion,  virtue,  loyaltyPpJUiS-f  4  ^ 
ism,  the  social  affections,  and  local  altachmenta,  were  of  greater  '  [' 
Taluc  still.     If  this  cheapness-principle  was  to  prevail  as  our  onl^*^      ,' 
consideration  in  all  these  questions,  what  was  to  be  tbe  result?  Was'  /  . 
the  church— were  the  colonies  to  he  conducted  on  this  principle  ?        / 
Those  colonies  would  receive  a  deathblow  by  this  system.    Would 
even  the  Monarchy  be  safe,  since  the  system  of  America  was  less 
costly  t    For  the  sake  of  the  constitution  let  the  Right  Hon.  Gen. 
tleman  pause. 

"  TbSt  old  DimiliBr  trw . 


"  Ofa,  <pKre  IhmX  B{ 


"  TWM  Ibv  fc 


n  of  Ha.  HiwDioiTB   the  debate  was 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  12. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  then  read,  and  the  adjourned  debate 
was  resumed  foy 

Mr.  Nkwdfgatk,  who  remarked  on  the  several  statements  which 
Sir  J.  Graham  had  addressed  last  night  to  the  former  supporters  and  the 
present  opponents  of  her  Majesty^s  Government,  and  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  stajrnation  of  trade,  of  which  the  Right  Hon.  Bart,  had 
complained  as  the  effect  of  protracted  discussion,  would  have  occurred 
in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  currency  system  had  been 
iurther  enforced  in  184-(,  even  if  this  bill  had  never  been  introduced. 
Sir  R.  Peel  had  gratified  Mr.  Cobden  by  proposing  and  carrying  as 
far  as  depended  on  him,  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws ;  and  people 
were  beginning  to  apprehend  that  he  would  not  disappoint  Mr. 
U'C-onnell,  who  had  predicted  that  he  would  also  propose  a  repeal 
of  the  Union.  Passing  from  that  topic,  he  proceeded  to  remind  the 
House  of  the  connexion  existing  between  the  currency  measures  of 
1844  and  the  pressure  which  had  been  made  the  pretext  for  intro- 
ducing this  bilL  Knowing  as  the  country  did  the  disastrous  eflects 
of  the  exportation  of  bullion,  and  recollecting  the  crisis  which  it  had 
produced  in  18*25,  and  again  in  1839,  he  asked  Hon.  Members  to 
reflect  whether  a  crisis  quite  as  formidable  would  not  be  produced 
witliin  a  very  short  period  after  this  bill  became  law?  You  would 
then  have  an  influx  of  foreign  corn,  which  would  distress  the  agricul- 
turist, and  you  would  have,  in  addition,  a  monetary  crisis  created  by 
the  exportation  of  bullion  in  payment  for  it,  which  would  be  most 
embarrassing  to  your  merchants.  Besides,  if  you  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  importation  of  foreign  com,  you  must  drive  a  certain  quantity 
of  British  corn  out  of  the  home  market,  and  of  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  that  extent  you  must  in  future  become  dependent  on 
foreign  countries  for  your  supply.  After  a  long  eulogy  on  the  pro- 
tective system,  which  had  given  wealth  and  prosperity  to  Leeds,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Manchester,  he  declared  his  intention  of  giving  to  the 
last  his  most  determined  resistance  to  this  bill,  which  commenced  in 
arrogance  and  would  terminate  in  disaster. 

Mr.  G.  Palmer  rose  amid  loud  cries  of  "  divide,  divide"  from 
Lord  G.  Bentinck,  who  had  calculated  that  among  the  scanty  num- 
ber of  Members  in  the  House  the  Protectionists  had  a  majority. 
The  Hon.  Member  would  not,  however,  take  the  hint,  and  proceeded 
for  some  time  in  the  delivery  of  his  speech,  when 

Sir  John  Tyrrell  having  watched  the  departure  of  Hon.  Mem- 
bers till  only  34  were  lefl  in  the  House,  moved  that  the  numbers  be 
counted.  While  the  gallery  was  emptying,  a  few  members  rushed 
into  the  Hoase,  and  on  the  Speaker^s  counting  it,  it  was  found  that 
40  members,  the  exact  niunber  necessary  to  constitute  it  were 
present. 

Mr.  G.  Palmer  then  proceeded  to  press  his  objections  against  the 
billl,  and  to  contend  that  if  a  great  exportation  of  gold  should  take 
place  in  consequence  of  the  importation  of  foreign  com  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  compelled  once  more  to  resort  to  that  imusual  mea- 
sure, the  issue  of  an  order  in  council  for  the  supension  of  cash  pay- 
ments. 

Captain  Polhill  explained  the  reasons  why  he  had  not  proposed 
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in  the  committee  on  this  bill  his  clause,  for  the  purpose  of  compen- 
sating the  poor  farmers,  who  might  be  ruined  by  it.  The  Timea^ 
which  had  written  a  leading  article  upon  his  clause,  had  said  that  if 
the  committee  contemplated  in  it  were  ever  called  into  existence,  it 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  applications  for  relief  of  300,000  indivi- 
duals at  least.  The  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  was  no  reason  for 
not  granting  his  clause ;  and  if  he  could  believe  that  such  would  be 
the  general  ruin  inflicted  by  this  bill,  he  would,  had  he  500  votes, 
give  every  one  of  them  against  it.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
time  was  at  length  come  when  this  question  ought  to  be  settled 
one  way  or  another.  He  never  gave  a  vote  with  greater  reluctance 
than  the  vote  which  he  should  give  in  favour  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bbnett  hoped  that  the  House  would  never  forget  that  the 
great  object  of  Government  ought  to  be  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  happiness  of  the  people  would  not  be  promoted  by  con- 
verting England  into  a  manufacturing  instead  of  an  agricultural 
country.  The  condition  of  the  manufacturing  classes  was  not  so 
comfortable  as  that  of  the  agricultural  classes,  and  if  he  wanted  any 
proof  of  it,  he  would  quote  the  speech  of  Mr.  C.  Buller,  who  had 
proved  that  the  estimated  duration  of  life  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts was  only  17,  whilst  in  the  agricultural  districts  it  was  33  years. 

Mr.  Pldmptrr  opposed  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  and  prayed 
Almighty  God,  that  the  evils  which  he  anticipated  from  its  passing, 
might  not  take  place. 

Mr.  PIastie:,  in  a  short  speech,  expressed  his  reasons  for  support- 
ing this  measure.  He  considered  the  landowners  as  labouring  under 
very  unnecessary  alarm  respecting  it,  as  it  would  not  produce  any 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  their  rents. 

Sir  J.  Walsh  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  the  language  used 
by  Ministers  in  the  progress  of  these  debates.  At  first  they  would 
not  venture  to  predict  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  own 
measure  ;  but  now  they  alleged  that  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce would  only  be  reduced  by  it  to  that  golden  mean,  which,  with- 
out injuring  the  producer,  would  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the 
consumer.  He  could  not  give  credit  to  that  allegation,  nor  could  he 
believe  that  so  many  advantages  would  accrue  from  competition  as 
Ministers  pretended  now  that  they  had  become  proselytes  to  political 
economy.  Moderate  competition  might  stimulate ;  but  severe  com- 
petition, such  as  this  bill  would  create,  would  paralyse  agricultural 
improvement.  No  doubt  there  was  immense  room  for  such  improve- 
ment in  Great  Britain ;  but  as  there  was  no  royal  road  to  mathe- 
matics, so  was  there  no  cheap  road  to  agricultural  improvement. 
Besides  the  enterprise,  industry,  and  intelligence,  which  were 
necessary  for  the  application  of  modem  skill  and  science  to  agri- 
culture, capital,  and  large  capital  too,  was  also  necessary.  But  when 
the  competition  with  which  he  was  threatened  must  reduce  the  profits 
of  the  agriculturists,  and  of  necessity  render  them  more  uncertain 
than  ever,  who  could  recommend  him  so  to  employ,  or  rather  so  to 
endanger  his  capital?  He  acknowledged  the  honesty  of  Sir  R. 
Peel's  motives ;  if  guilty  at  all,  he  was  only  guilty  of  an  error  of 
judgment  in  bringing  in  this  bill ;  but  that  error  was  a  most  important 
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one,  and  belonged  to  that  class  of  errors  which  destroyed  statesmen 
and  shipwrecked  empires. 

Mr.  Sharxax  Crawford  recommended  those  who  opposed  this 
hill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  produce  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of 
provisions,  to  recollect  that  they  were  teaching  the  labourer  by  their 
arguments,  that  ho  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  it,  and  that  the 
present  was  beyond  all  controversy  a  landlord's  question.  Such  a 
lesson  was  calculated  to  inflict  incalculable  injury  upon  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  country. 

Mr.  F.  Scott  observed  that  nothing  had  occurred  since  the  opening 
of  Parliament  down  to  the  present  evening,  to  induce  him  to  think 
that  Ministers  were  right  in  abandoning  their  old  principles  on  the 
Com  Laws,  or  wrong  in  formerly  maintaining  them.  If  the  objea^ 
of  Ministers  were,  as  they  pretended,  the  relief  of  the  labouring 
classes,  why  had  they  not  repealed  the  duties  on  malt  and  tea, 
instead  of  the  Corn  Laws  ?  He  predicted  more  than  "  an  Iliad  of 
woes"  as  the  inevitable  result  of  passing  this  measure. 

Lord  Brooke  opposed  the  bill,  and  quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Canning  to  prove  the  necessity  of  giving  protection  to  agriculture  in 
this  country. 

Captain  Vyie  followed  on  the  same  side,  in  a  speech  denouncing 
Free  Trade  as  a  monstrous  fallacy. 

Mr.  Seymer  admitted  that  the  remuneration  for  labour  in  Dorset- 
shire was  not  so  great  as  he  wished  it  to  be,  but  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  improved  by  repealing  the  Com  Laws.  He  implored  Sir 
R.  Peel  to  recollect  the  advice  which  he  had  given  the  House  upon 
the  Factory  Bill,  and  not  to  legislate  upon  a  risk.  If  it  were  matter 
of  state  policy  to  protect  the  working  classes  against  their  own 
ignorance  and  improvidence  on  the  Ten  Hours*  Bill,  surely  it  was 
equally  a  matter  of  state  policy  to  protect  them  from  their  own 
blindness  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
.     The  debate  was  then  adjourned  till  Friday. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  15. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  began  by  remarking  that  when  the  Noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lynn  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  pressed  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  as  to  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  wheat  that 
might  be  expected  under  the  proposed  act,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentle- 
man, with  his  usual  dexterity,  evaded  the  question,  but  let  fall  some 
hints  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  he  anticipated  a  very  consi- 
derable decline.  The  words  attributed  to  him  were — ^"Relying  on 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jacob,  and  on  the  consular  returns,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit  that,  with  Free  Trade  in  com,  the  price  of  wheat 
would  be  reduced  below  that  of  35*." 

Sir  R.  Peel — Allow  me  to  explain :  that  is  a  mistake.  The 
Noble  Lord  asked  me  what  I  thought  the  price  would  have  been  in 
1835,  supposing  there  had  been  a  Free  Trade  in  grain ;  and  what  I 
said  was, — "  Supposing  there  had  been  a  Free  Trade  in  grain  for 
some  years  preceding,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  wheat  in  that  year  would  have  been  below  the 
price  at  which  we  know  it  was,  namely,  39«.  4d." 
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Mr.  Colquroun  continued. — At  all  events  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
seemed  to  admit  it  to  be  not  unlikely  that,  under  certain  circum- 
Ktances,  the  price  of  wheat  under  Free  Trade  might  fall  as  low  as  it 
fell  in  1835.  The  League  held  out  a  hope  of  its  being  still  lower — 
that  the  manufacturers  would  get  it  at  30«.;  at  all  events  there  would 
be  a  great  reduction  in  price,  probably  to  39^.  or  40s.  Now,  if  so, 
the  shock  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  mercantile,  manufacturing 
and  agricultural,  would  be  the  most  severe  it  had  ever  sustained, 
^'his  measure  had  been  carried  in  the  country — for  carried  in  public 
opinion  he  believed  it  was— by  holding  out  these  hopes;  but  if  those 
inopes  were  realized  the  result  to  the  country  would  be  a  general 
injury.  There  would  be  an  immense  development  of  manufacturing 
industry,  and  an  immense  depression  of  agricultural,  and  the  former 
not  having  sufficient  returns  at  home,  would  be  driven  into  the 
foreign  markets,  and  then  would  follow  the  stagnation  of  1841  (hear). 
He  thought  his  friends  had  fought  this  battle  gallantly  and  with 
singular  ability,  and  the  more  they  engaged  in  this  war  the  more 
experience  would  they  gain.  Whether  on  the  hustings  or  in  the 
counties,  where  the  Hon.  Member  for  Stockport  said  he  reigned 
supreme  in  the  affections  of  the  farmers,  or  whether  in  the  borough 
towns,  where  he  considered  himself  still  more  triumphant — in  all 
these  sufficient  opportunity  would  be  given  to  meet  them  with 
courage  and,  he  hoped,  with  success  (hear).  And  if  they  were 
worsted,  as  he  thought  was  very  likely,  in  the  present  fight,  still  they 
would,  in  defence  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  country,  carry  on  a 
gallant  and,  he  hoped,  ultimately  successful  warfare;  for  though 
great  excitement  now  prevailed,  and  was  in  favour  of  these  measures, 
that  excitement  would,  however,  pass  away,  and  when  the  promises 
of  the  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  found  not  to  be  realized — 
when  the  promises  they  had  made  to  the  merchants,  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  labourers  were  not  fulfilled  in  the  increase  of  trade 
and  manufactures — when  all  the  hopes  they  had  held  out  were 
proved  to  be  visionary  and  fallacious,  then  would  they  (the  Protec- 
tionists) appeal  to  the  people  of  England  with  this  simple  question, 
"  Who,  in  the  hour  and  crisis  of  difficulty,  were  your  subtle  but 
faithless  counsellors,  and  who  your  humble  but  consistent  friends  ?  ** 
(cheers). 

Mr.  C.  Wood  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of  stating  very 
shortly  one  of  the  main  grounds  on  which  he  supported  the  com  bilL 
He  was  not  one  of  those  whom  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years 
had  convinced  ;  he  had  long  ago  expressed  to  his  constituents  his 
opinion  that  the  landowners  of  England  had  no  right  to  ask  for 
Protection.  He  had  never  wavered  in  the  opinion  that  any  system 
of  laws  which  had  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  price  of  food  to  the 
consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer,  was  inexpedient  and  unjust. 
Until  he  had  heard  the  arguments  of  the  Noble  Marquis  opposite 

ithe  Marquis  of  Granby),  and  the  Hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury 
Mr.  Disraeli),  he  had  thought  that  the  commercial  advantages  of  a 
repeal  of  these  laws  was  undoubted  ;  and  he  thought  that  opposition 
to  a  free  importation  of  com,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  exhaust  this 
country  of  bullion,  had  been  thoroughly  exploded,  until  ho  had  heard 
the  Noble  Marquis  read  a  letter  of  an  ancestor,  written  two  centuries 
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920 ;  And  in  reply  he  would  onlr  wiih  to  call  the  attention  of  tlif^ 
JloUite  to  a  fact  which  was  far  more  important  than  any  theory  that 
could  be  put  forward  on  such  a  matter,  namely,  that  we  had  had  for 
years  past  the  most  extraordinary  importation  of  com,  under  a  low 
duty,  coincident  with  the  most  extraordinary  importation  of  bullion.  I 
That  was  a  perfect  contradiction  to  the  theory  of  the  Hon.  Member  | 
and  the  Noble  Marquis.  If  the  House  would  refer  to  returns  on  the 
table  they  would  find  that  at  the  end  of  1838,  there  were  £9,700,000 
of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England.  In  the  subsequent  year  upwards 
of  3,000,000  (|uartcrs  of  wheat  were  imported.  The  first  consequence 
of  this  importation  of  gniin  necessarily  was  an  immense  ezportatioii 
of  bullion  ;  insomuch,  that  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  was  reduced 
to  £3.000,000.  The  next  year  2,500,000  quarters  of  wheat  were  * 
imported,  and  at  the  end  of  1840  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  remained 
nearly  the  same.  In  1841,  a1>out  2,500,000  quarters  were  imported^ 
but  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  was  raised  from  £4,000,000  to  £5,000,000. 
In  1842,  the  importation  3,000.000  of  quarters,  the  bullion  in  the 
Bank  rose  from  £5,000,000  to  £10,000,000.  In  1844,  there  were 
3,250,000  quarters  imported,  and  the  amount  of  bullion  rose  to 
nearly  £14,500,000  sterlini;,  showing  that  a  large  importation  of  com 
at  a  low  duty,  even  though  made  from  countries  that  did  not  take 
our  manu&ctures,  did  not  at  all  lead  to  a  permanent  drain  of  gold 
from  this  country,  but  quite  the  reverse.  He  confessed  he  did  not 
anticipate  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  food  from  the  adoption  of  thif 
measure  as  was  anticipated  by  some.  The  results,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil,  had,  he  thought,  been  greatly  exaggerated  on  both  sides. 
For  himself  he  anticipated  no  change  which  increased  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  might  not  meet.  He  believed  that  the  increase  of 
his  produce  would  meet  and  more  than  make  up  for  any  diminution 
that  would  take  place  in  the  price  of  his  produce  (hear,  hear).  But 
with  his  (Mr.  Wood's)  feelings  as  to  the  effect  of  a  low  price  of  com, 
— ^r  at  any  rate  a  security  against  a  high  price  of  com,  which  was 
of  as  much  consequence — on  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  he 
must  say  that  whatever  sacrifices  it  might  entail  upon  the  landlords, 
he  believed  that  their  feeling  for  the  poor,  and  their  consideration 
for  their  fellow  ctmntrymen,  would  induce  them  to  make  them  ;  but 
he  believed  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  that  the 
change  should  be  made  (hear,  hear). 

Ma.  P.  Bennet  said  he  had  understood  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  to  assert  that  wages  rose  and  fell  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  price  of  provisions.  Now  he  (Mr.  Bennet) 
had  taken  great  pains  during  a  short  time  he  had  been  in  the  country 
to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  people  on  this  point  He  had  asked 
individuals  of  all  political  parties  and  of  every  grade  in  life,  and  he 
assured  the  House  that,  in  every  instance,  the  answer  was  that  wages 

did  vary  with  the  price  of  the  produce  extracted  from  the  land 

that  the  moment  wheat  rose  wages  rose,  and  the  moment  wheat  fell 
wages  fell  (hear,  hear).  He  was  not  prepared  to  assert  whether  the 
rise  or  fall  of  wages  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  price  of  wheat ; 
but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  rose  and  fell  at  the 
same  time.  To  prove  this  he  read  a  statement  which  he  had  received 
from  an  intelligent  farmer,  stating  the  prices  he  had  received  for  his 
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wheat  in  certain  yean,  and  the  wages  which  during  the  same  period 
lie  had  paid  to  his  labourers.  He  remarked,  also,  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  counties  of  SuiFolk  and  Cambridge,  it  was  very  usual  for  farmers 
to  pay  their  labourers  the  value  of  a  peck  of  com  per  day  for  their 
labour,  and,  of  course,  in  these  cases  the  rate  of  wages  necessarily 
Taried  with  the  price  of  corn. 

Sir  R.  Pbel — As  the  Hon.  Member  seems  to  have  misunderstood 
what  fell  from  me,  I  beg  to  state  exactly  what  I  did  say.  I  said,  and 
I  think  I  proved,  that  speaking  of  agricultural  labourers,  in  the 
counties  from  which  I  cited  examples, — and  I  offered  to  place  the 
communications  which  I  had  received  in  the  hands  of  any  gentle- 
man who  wished  to  see  them — I  say  I  gave  returns  for  the  last  thirty 
years  from  certain  agricultural  counties,  and  I  said— and  I  think 
those  returns  proved — that  the  wages  of  the  labourers  did  not  vary 
in  direct  ratio  with  the  price  of  provisions  (hear).  I  said  this, 
speaking  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  I  think  I  proved  the 
fact.  Speaking  of  manufacturing  labourers,  and  not  of  agricul- 
tural labourers,  I  said  I  could  show  that  at  many  times,  and  in 
many  places,  the  wages  of  manufacturing  labourers  did  vary  in- 
versely with  the  price  of  food.  That  was  my  statement  (hear, 
hear). 

Mr.  Hudson  said  that  after  listening  attentively  to  the  debates 
on  this  question,  he  begged  to  assure  the  House  and  the  country  he 
had  not  changed  his  opinion  of  the  impolicy  of  the  measures  of 
Government.  He  agreed  with  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  that  the 
rate  of  wages  did  not  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  price  of  wheat ; 
but  tliat  was  not  the  question  they  were  now  discussing.  Labour, 
like  every  other  article,  was  a  question  of  competition  ;  and  un- 
doubtedly when  there  was  a  large  importation  of  foreign  wheat  it 
would  generally  bo  found  that  there  was  a  great  depression  of  the 
commercial  interest,  and  consequently  less  employment  for  the 
artisan,  and  they  would  in  the  same  way  find  prosperity  of  the 
agricultural  interest  arising  from  a  large  consumption  of  home 
produce  (hear,  hear).  It  would  be  found  that  a  large  importation 
of  foreign  produce  usually  led  to  a  curtailment  of  the  accommoda- 
tion given  by  the  banks,  and  hence  the  suffering  entailed  upon 
commercial  men.  He  (Mr.  Hudson)  regarded  this  as  purely  a 
labourer's  question — as  a  question  of  competition  between  this 
country  and  the  corn-producing  countries  of  the  continent — a 
question  as  to  whether  we  could  continue  that  competition  with 
advantage  and  profit  to  our  producers  ;•  and  his  opinion  was  that  wo 
could  not  (hear,  hear).  He  believed  that  under  this  bill  wheat 
would  be  at  the  low  rates  it  had  been  at  some  periods  during 
the  last  few  years.  How  would  the  English  agriculturist  be  able 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  grower?  The  lawful  burdens  of  the 
landed  interest  amounted  to  Bs.  an  acre ;  while  a  person  who  had 
£1,000  a  year  in  the  funds  might  live  in  a  garret,  if  he  chose,  and 
pay  nothing.  At  all  events,  it  did  appear  just  that  a  farmer,  with  a 
farm  worth  £300  a  year,  ought  not  to  pay  £75  a  year  in  poor  rates, 
county  rates,  and  highway  rates.  The  measure  appeared  to  him  to 
be  one  of  great  speculation,  and  those  who,  as  he  did,  opposed  it, 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they  had  not  been  provi- 
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sional  committee  men  upon  it,  but  that  thej  hod  resisted  the 
temptation  to  sudden  gain.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  passing  of 
this  measure  would  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  many,  and 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  community,  none  would  more  rejoice 
at  it  than  the  party  who  had  given  it  so  strenuous  an  opposition 
(hear). 

The  Marquis  of  Worcister  had  been  called  upon  to  oppose  this 
measure  by  his  constituents,  both  agricultural  and  manufacturing. 
It  was  idle  to  suppose  that  the  repeal  of  these  laws  would  not  in- 
crease importation.  Why,  700  beasts  and  590  sheep  had  beeij 
recently  received  at  one  port  alone  from  Germany  and  Pruss^n 
The  Right  lion.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary,  had  told  thei»4 
however,  that  this  country  could  no  longer  be  considered  an  agri. 
cultural  country.  At  all  events  they  seemed  determined  to  do  theii 
best  to  prevent  it,  and  to  realise  the  assertion  of  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Stockport,  that  the  population  of  the  towns  ought  to  rule  the 
country.  There  were  a  number  of  gentlemen  on  the  'Freasury  bench 
who  said  that  they  looked  upon  this  measure  as  mischievous,  but 
that,  such  was  their  confidence  in  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir.  R. 
Peel),  that  they  would  give  it  their  support.  This  was  a  singular 
principle  to  act  upon;  as  well  might  one  who  had  seen  a  jockey  pull 
up  his  horse  say  he  put  confidence  in  that  jockey,  and  would  like  to 
try  him  again.  The  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  pulled  his  horse  up 
and  ridden  for  Free  Trade. 

Mr.  M.  Gore  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks  before  this  matter 
was  finally  settled  by  the  House.  He  differed  from  many  Hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  spoken  as  to  the  apprehcnsiims  they  entertained 
of  the  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  interests  of  agriculture.  He 
should  first  allude  to  some  remarks  which  had  been  made  by  a  tenant* 
farmer  who  had  gone  to  Russia,  a  very  great  protectionist,  and 
labouring  under  the  impression  that  Russia  and  Prussia  possessed  an 
unlimited  supply  of  com.  But  after  ho  had  acquired  experience  he 
became  satisfied  that  the  people  possessed  neither  knowledge  nor 
means  to  enable  them  so  to  conduct  their  agricultural  operations  as 
to  infiict  injury,  by  their  competition,  on  the  British  farmer.  He 
stated  a  variety  of  circumstances  in  corroboration.  Agricultural 
operations  he  described  as  being  in  a  very  primitive  state,  and  the 
agricultural  implements  in  use  were  of  a  very  rude  structure.  **  The 
consequence  is,"  he  observes,  *^  that  the  lands,  for  want  of  strength 
to  till  them,  look  poverty  stricken  and  neglected,  and  must  under 
any  circumstances  require  an  immense  outlay  of  capital  to  improve 
them,  independently  of  the  energy  and  skill  required  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  as  regards  the  shortness  of  the  season  during  which 
anything  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  soil  can  be  carried 
on.  The  earth  is  closed  against  all  cultivation  for  seven  months  of 
continued  and  severe  winter.  One  month  of  the  year  may  be  divided 
into  spring  and  autumn,  and  four  months  into  extreme  heat  of 
summer."  As  to  the  chance  of  extensive  pastures  being  taken  into 
cultivation,  he  stated  that  they  were  so  exposed  to  snow  storms  that 
the  greatest  possible  obstacles  existed  to  the  successftil  adoption  of 
such  a  course.  He  says— ^*  It  may  be  thought  that  these  pastures 
may  be  cultivated  in  case  of  a  market  for  com  in  EIngland.    But  thii 
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cannot  take  place,  since  they  are  subject  to  violent  snow  storms 
which  drive  everything  before  them.  Such  is  the  power  of  these 
hurricanes  of  wind  and  snow,  that  cattle,  when  these  are  approach- 
ing, if  not  prevented  by  the  herdsmen,  take  fright  and  run  into 
ravines,  where  they  arc  smothered.  Besides,  these  lands  are  Bi\bject 
to  the  visitation  of  locusts,  and  the  effects  of  severe  drought  in  the 
summer,  increased  by  the  continuous  wet  to  which  they  are  subject 
In  the  winter/^  lie  mentioned  various  other  details,  and  stated,  that 
in  some  parts  of  Prussia  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  were 
greater  than  those  of  the  same  class  in  England.  Those  were  tho 
remarks  of  a  tenant-farmer  who  went  abroad  with  very  different 
opinions,  and  who  altered  his  views  in  consequence  of  what  came 
under  his  own  pergonal  observations.  As  to  America,  he  (Mr.  M. 
Gore)  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  production  of  grain  had  been 
greatly  overrated,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate  any 
influx  for  many  years,  such  as  would  prove  prejudicial  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  this  country.  As  to  grain  in  America,  it  appeared 
from  official  returns  in  1840,  asccrtsiined  by  the  persons  appointed  to 
take  the  sixth  census,  that  the  total  produce  of  the  Union  was, 

Bushels. 

Wheat 84,832,272 

Barley  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  4,161,501 

Oats 123,071,341 

Rye      18,645,607 

Buckwheat       ..  7,291,743 

Indian  com 377,531,875 


Total         615,515,302 

He  had  received  a  communication  fi  om  a  gentleman  in  the  city  on 
the  same  point ;  it  was  as  follows  : — 

"  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  the  exportation  of  flour  from  New 
Orleans  is  about  400,000  barrels  in  good  years,  and  200,000  barrels 
in  ordinary  years.  No  wheat  is  exported  from  the  United  States 
worth  mention.  The  total  average  exportation  per  annum  does  not 
amount  to  45,000  quarters  for  the  last  13  years,  1831  to  1843,  both 
inclusive,  and  this  is  principally  sent  to  Canada,  and  is  a  trade  likely 
to  increase  in  that  quarter ;  but  experience  has  proved  that  flour  is 
the  form  in  which  the  cereal  product  of  America  must  be  conveyed  to 
Europe.  The  average  exportation  of  flour  for  13  years  docs  not  quite 
reach  1,000,000  of  barrels  annually  from  all  the  states  of  the  American 
Union  collectively;  it  is  997,771  barrels  exactly  (1831  to  1843  in- 
clusively). Of  this  quantity  225,000  barrels  went  on  the  average 
annually  to  Great  Britain;  175,000  to  British  America,  Canada,  and 
Newfoundland ;  1 35,000  to  the  British  West  Indies ;  80,000  to  Cuba; 
170,000  to  Brazil;  being  785,000  barrels;  and  215,000  barrels  went 
to  other  places  on  the  American  continent.  But  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  average  exportation  from  America  into  Europe  does  not  ex- 
ceed 400,000  barrels  annually ;  each  barrel  contains  1961b.  net 
weight  of  flour.  For  six  consecutive  years  the  export  of  flour  from 
the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  did  not  amount  altogether  to 
55,000  barrels,  or  an  average  of  9,000  barrels  per  aniiuni,  and  they 
were  the  years  1833  to  1838  inclusive.     In  the  year  1813  thirc  were 
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•)nly  14,000  barrels  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain* 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  answer  with  satisfaction  than  the  Ameri- 
can part  of  the  corn  ({uestion;  but  my  impression  is,  that  experience 
being  better  tlian  prophecy,  we  may  take  the  export  of  the  past  as 
a  j^uidc  for  the  future,  and  say  that  America  may  furnish  to  Europe 
about  500,000  barrels  of  flour  from  the  United  States,  and  the  same 
quantity  from  Canuda  to  Europe.  All  the  rest  is  absorbed  by  Ame- 
rican wants,  the  West  Indies,  Newfoundland,  the  Brazils,  Cuba,  St. 
Domingo,  and  all  the  hot  countries  where  wheat  will  not  grow,  and 
also  to  supply  her  mercantile  marine  all  over  the  world.  The 
price  at  which  flour  could  be  furnished  I  cannot  possibly  say,  but  it 
has  hitherto  cost  over  30«.  per  barrel  in  Europe.  When  the  price  is 
under  this  rate  we  find  supplies  fall  off." 

He  (Mr.  M.  Gore)  might  be  permitted  to  say  for  his  own  part,  with 
the  view  he  took  of  the  question,  that  if  he  thought  any  very  great  in- 
convenience was  likely  to  result  from  the  importation  of  corn  either 
from  America,  or  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  he  should  hesitate 
very  much  before  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  bill  (hear,  hear).     He, 
for  one,  did  not  believe  that  it  was  to  make  bread  wonderfully  cheap, 
or  to  ruinously  depress  the  home  agriculture.     As  in  the  case  of  all 
great  changes,  some  inconveniences  must  probably  at  first  result;  but 
he  conceived  that  the  measure  would  ultimately  tend  to  increase  the 
comfort,  and  promote  the  happiness,  and  advance  the  prosperity  of 
the  ^reat  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  mighty  kingdom,  and  that 
it  would  contribute  very  much,  coupled  with  the  resources  of  modem 
science,  to  stimulate  and  foster  agriculture  (hear).     He  believed  that 
there  existed  in  this  country  a  spirit,  energy,  and  activity,  that  would 
in  future  make  it  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures  as  it  hitherto  had  been ;  and  that  the  native  zeal 
and  entcrprize  of  Englishmen  would  advance  the  science  of  agricul- 
ture to  greater  perfection  than  ever.     He,  therefore,  trusted  that 
whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  this  measure  there  still  might  be  found 
a  Government  powerful  and  strong;  able  to  uphold  the  interests  of 
the  country  at  home,  to  enforce  them  abroad,  and  determined,  amid 
whatever  storms  and  tempests  might  rage,  to  maintain  the  majesty, 
the  dignity,  and  the  greatness  of  England  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Lawson  contended  that  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists  and 
manufacturers  were  common,  and  stated  that  in  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try with  which  he  was  connected,  the  people  all  concurred  in  the 
sentiment  of  protection  to  native  industry.  '  He  had  presented  peti- 
tions from  fifty  or  sixty  townships  in  his  neighbourhood,  signed  by 
persons  of  all  political  opinions,  praying  the  House  not  to  pass  the 
present  measure.  However  other  Gentlemen — some,  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  high  in  office — might  change  their  opinions,  he  could  not, 
though  but  an  humble  individual,  throw  overboard  the  sentiments  of 
his  whole  life,  or  alter  them  at  the  beck  or  invitation  of  any  indi- 
vidual. Until  the  House  had  a  statement  of  the  probable  price  of 
corn  under  the  new  system,  it  was  legislating  in  the  dark.  The 
dependence  on  foreign  nations  would  be  sensibly  felt  if  war  should 
occur.  The  measure  also  ought  not  to  be  passed  by  a  Parliament 
elected  on  opposite  ])rinciples ;  there  ought  to  have  been  an  appeal 
to  the  constituency.    The  effect  of  the  measure  would  probably  be, 
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that  after  a  short  time,  prices  would  rise  to  a  famine  height,  but  not 
till  the  small  farmers  were  ruined  ;  corn  would  so  get  into  the  hands 
of  factors  and  speculators  (hear,  hear^  that  they  would  withhold  the 
supplies  from  the  markets  till  the  price  was  high,  just  as  there  was 
a  monopoly  of  the  London  potato  market,  so  that  though  he  (Mr. 
Lawson)  paid  but  2«.  a  bushel  for  potatoes  in  Yorkshire,  in  London 
he  was  paying  IBs.  a  sock.  This  giving  way  by  the  Government  to 
the  League  would  lead  to  other  demands;  there  was  a  league  already 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  he  (Mr.  Lawson)  had  no  confidence 
in  his  own  mind  that  the  Right  Hon.  Daronet  (Sir  B.  Peel)  would 
not  declare  in  favour  of  that  repeal  some  day  ("  hear,  hear,'*  from 
Mr.  O'Connell). 

Mr.  R.  V.  Smith  thought  that  the  country,  convinced  that  the 
change  must  arrive,  felt  satiety,  and  almost  sickness,  with  regard  to 
the  discussion,  and  hence  the  want  of  excitement  to  which  the  Hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Hudson)  had  alluded.  The  present 
debate,  however,  had  been  somewhat  free  from  acrimonious  charges 
hy  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests  against  one  another. 
The  concurrent  measures  of  Government  were  stated  not  to  be  com- 
pensation for  Com  Law  repeal,  though  by  the  way,  they  were  an- 
nounced in  the  same  speech ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  local 
taxation  of  the  country  might  have  been  taken  off  the  landed  inte- 
rest with  propriety  (hear,  hear).  It  pressed  hard  upon  them,  when 
stock  in  trade  was  relieved  from  rates,  because  it  was  difficult  to 
levy  them,  and  the  investigation  was  embarrassing  (hear,  hear). 
Upon  the  principal  question,  he  thought  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
f  Sir  R.  Peel)  was  most  unnecessarily  risking  revenue ;  he  might  have 
carried  a  low  fixed  duty  (**  no,  no,**  from  the  League  bench),  and  it 
would  have  been  paid  almost  entirely  by  the  foreigner,  and  not  by 
the  consumer.  No  doubt  this  view  was  become  unfashionable  in  the 
House  (hear,  hear).  There  was  now  no  choice  between  a  sliding 
scale  and  Free  Trade,  and  he  accordingly  voted  for  the  latter.  The 
Right  PI  on.  Baronet  had  unnecessarily  risked  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  revenue  in  refusing  a  small  duty.  The  grounds  upon  which 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  based  his  measure  might  probably 
■cause  its  rejection  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  cause  a  collision 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  which  ho  for  one  should 
be  sorry  to  see. 

Mr.  Disraeli — Sir,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  speech  on  the 
first  night  of  the  discussion,  reminded  gentlemen  sitting  on  these 
benches,  and  professing  opinions  favourable  to  the  protection  of  native 
industry,  that  in  the  varied  and  prolonged  discussions  of  this  ques- 
tion, which  have  taken  place  of  late  years,  we  had  abandoned  many 
of  the  opinions  we  formerly  professed,  and  given  up  many  of  the 
ilogmas  by  which  we  were  formerly  actuated.  I  acknowledge  that 
fact.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  all  discussion  if, 
whatever  the  termination  of  it — whatever  the  changes  in  public  opi- 
nion upon  the  matter  discussed — both  parties  take  refuge  in  the  prido 
that  they  have  not  changed  their  opinion  with  reference  to  any 
single  topic  that  had  been  under  debate  (hear,  hear).  I  do  not  claim 
for  myself,  nor  I  believe  need  I  claim  for  those  around  me,  such  a 
power  of  argument,  such  a  force  of  conviction,  that  we  have  not  felt 
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it  our  duty  to  listen  with  attention  to  the  arguments  addressed  to  tin* 
House ;  and,  if  we  have  found  that  arguments  have  been  introduccc- 
that  we  could  not  satisfv  ourselves  we  could  answer,  and  of  which  wc 
felt  the  force,  we  have  not  attempted  to  maintain  the  opinions  that 
we  could  not  preserve.  But  if  this  rule  applies  to  us — if  it  applied 
to  one  party  in  the  discussion  —I  think  I  can  show  the  Secretary ^c 
State  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to  us.  I  fancy  that  some  opinions  h^e- 
bccn  held  by  leading  advocates  of  this  measure,  and  have  been  mtSt. 
taincd  by  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite — I  speak  now  of  Hon.  GentnJ 
men  opposite,  because  I  wish  that  we  may  all  remember  who  arerhe 
originators  of  these  ideas,— I  think  that  opinions  have  been  at  t  it 
ferent  times  ably  maintained  by  gentlemen  opposite  which  are  '  is 
longer  insisted  on,  and  which  are  in  that  category  of  abandonmei 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  State  referred.  I  might  begin  with  the  crji 
of  cheap  bread  (cheers  from  the  Protectionists).  We  had  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown — a  member  of  the  Cabinet — even  in  the  important 
sessions  when  we  might  expect  that  the  opinions  of  Ministers  would 
be  well  matured  and  considered,  seeing  that  we  have  at  least  four 
Cabinets  a-week — a  Cabinet  Minister  told  us  that  the  clap-trap  of 
cheap  bread  was  universally  abandoned  by  all  parties.  It  seemed  to 
be  "the  fugitive  cry  of  a  dying  faction."  The  Hon.  Member  for 
Stockport  has  also  announced  that  the  cry  of  "  cheap  bread"  was 
never  one  of  his.  That,  then,  has  been  given  up ;  and  I  believe, 
also,  other  points  with  it.  It  is  no  longer  maintained  that  the  pre- 
sent Corn  Law  has  been  the  cause  of  producing  great  fluctuations  in 
price  (cheers).  Yet  that  opinion  had  once  great  authority  in  the 
country — has  been  brought  into  the  discussion  in  this  House — and  if 
it  had  been  alluded  to  as  the  existing  opinion  twelve  months  ago,  it 
would  have  been  admitted,  and  would  certainly  have  been  cheered. 
Yet  it  is  now  admitted  that  neither  the  present  nor  the  late  Com 
Law,  which  is  a  stronger  instance,  has  been  productive  of  any  great 
alteration  in  price.  Now,  what  are  we  to  do  with  those  opinions, 
those  exhausted  arguments,  those  "  exploded  fallacies  ?^^  Our  great 
national  poet  conceived  the  existence  of  a  limbo  for  exploded  systems. 
I  think  we  should  invent  a  limbo  for  political  economists,  where  we 
should  bind  up  all  those  arguments  that  have  turned  out  to  be 
sophistries  (a  laugh).  Yes,  sophistries ;  but  these  called  arguments 
are  the  things  that  have  agitated  nations  and  converted  a  ministry 
(hear,  hear).  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  that  after  six  or  seven  years 
of  discussion,  we  have  found  them  to  be  fallacies ;  still  they  are 
the  agencies  by  which  a  certain  amount  of  public  opinion  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  a  great  economical  question.  That  public 
opinion  has  changed  the  policy  of  a  Government,  and,  according 
to  our  belief,  is  perilling  the  destiny  of  a  great  kingdom  (cheers). 
And  now  I  must  say  a  word  in  vindication  of  the  Bight  Honourable 
Baronet  (laughter).  I  think  that  great  injustice  has  been  done  to 
him  throughout  the  debate;  that  a  justifiable  misconception . has 
universally  prevailed  respecting  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman.  He 
has  been  accused  of  a  long  meditated  deception,  of  a  desire  worthy 
of  a  great  statesman — even  of  an  unprincipled  one — to  give  up  all 
the  opinions  by  which  he  rose  to  power.  I  acquit  the  Bight  Hon. 
Gentleman  of  any  such  intention,  and  I  do  so  for  this  reason,  that 
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^>  hen  I  examine  the  career  of  the  Minister  who  now  fills  a  great 
.space  in  the  Parliamentary  history  of  this  country,  I  see  that  between 
thirty  and  forty  years,  from  the  days  of  Homer  down  to  the  days  of 
the  Hon.  Member  for  Stockport,  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman 
has  traded  on  the  ideas  and  intellects  of  others.  His  life  has  been  a 
T  :eat  appropriation  clause.  He  has  been  the  burglar  of  others' 
»  ^^^ellects.  Open  the  index  of  Beatson,  and  from  the  days  of  the 
xT^  nqueror  down  to  the  termination  of  last  reign  you  will  find  no 
«  .tesman  who  has  conmiitted  petty  larceny  on  so  great  a  scale.  I 
•  ]ie?e,  therefore,  that  when  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  undertook 
.r  cause  on  either  side  of  the  House  he  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his 
•r  .Yocacy.  But  as  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  conyentionali- 
es  he  had  imbibed  crumbled  away  from  his  grasp,  feeling  no  creative 
''ijower  to  sustain  him  with  new  arguments — feeling  no  spontaneous 
sentiment  to  force  upon  him  conviction ;  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
was  reduced  at  last  to  defending  the  noblest  cause,  based  on  the 
highest  principles,  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman,  faithful  to  the  law  of 
his  nature,  embraced  the  new  doctrines,  the  more  vigorous,  life-like, 
popular  doctrines  of  Free  Trade,  just  as  he  had  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Horner;  just  as  he  had  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
every  leading  man  in  this  country  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  with  the  exception  of  the  doctrine  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, which  the  Whigs  wisely  kept  as  their  own,  and  did  not  allow 
it  to  grow  to  sufficient  maturity  to  fall  into  the  mouth  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman.  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  tells  us  he  does  not 
feel  humiliated.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  know  what  are  the 
feelings  of  another  ;  feeling  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  tem- 
perament ;  it  depends  upon  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  individual ;  it 
depends  upon  the  organization  of  the  animal  that  feels.  But  I  tell 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman,  that  although  he  may  not  feel 
humiliated,  the  country  ought  to  feel  humiliated.  In  place  of  the 
self-complacency  of  a  great  nation — in  place  of  the  justifiable  pride 
of  Englishmen  in  one  who  from  his  position  has  contrived  to  occupy 
the  highest  rank  amongst  his  fellow-citizens,  it  is  felt,  as  Dean  Swift 
said  of  another  Minister,  that  he  is  a  gentleman  who  has  the  perpe- 
tual misfortune  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  even  now  in  this,  the  last  scene 
of  the  drama,  when  the  party  whom  he  unintentionally  betrayed  and 
unintentionally  annihilated  —even  now  at  the  last  scene,  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman,  faithful  to  the  law  of  his  being,  is  going  to  pass  a 
project  which  I  believe  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  is  not  of  his  own 
invention  ;  one  which  may  have  been  somewhat  modified,  but  which, 
I  believe,  was  in  substance  oifered  to  another  Government,  and  by 
that  Government  wisely  rejected.  The  first  day  after  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  made  his  exposition  to  this  House,  a  gentleman 
well  known  to  the  House,  and  learned  in  all  the  political  secrets  be- 
hind the  scenes,  met  me,  and  said, — "  What  do  you  think  of  your 
chiePs  plan  .'*"  I  said  I  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  say  about  it, 
but,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  hour,  I  supposed  it  was  a  great  and  com- 
prehensive plan  (laughter).  "  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  we  know  all  about 
it ;  it  is  not  his  plan  at  all,  it  is  Popkins's  plan''  (roars  of  laughter). 
And,  Sir,  is  England  to  be  governed  and  convulsed  for  Popkins's 
plan  ?     Will  he  go  to  the  country  with  it  ?     Will  he  appeal  to  the 
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|iioj.lt'  upon  Mich  (I  plan  r     Will  he  npi)cal  to  that  ancient  and 
famous  En«;ljin«l  which  vra»  once  governed    by  atateumeu  such  as 
Burlci^'h  and  Walsingham,  Bolingbroke  and  Walpole,  Chatham  and 
Canninj;, — will  he  appeal  to  England  on  a  fantastic  scheme  of  some 
presumptuous  pedant  ?     I  will  not  believe  it  (cheers).     I  have  that 
confidence  in  the  common  sense  and  common  spirit  of  my  country- 
men to  bc'lieve  that  they  will  no  longer  endure  the  huckstering 
tyranny  of  the  Treasury  bench,  or  of  the  political  pedlar  who  bought 
liis  party  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sold  them  in  the  dearest 
(laughter  and  cheers).     I  know  that  there  are  men  who  tell  me  that 
the   time   has  gone   by   when  we  may  appeal  to  the  high   and 
honourable  impulses  that  were  once  the  mainstay  and  main  element 
«'f  the  English  character.     I  know  that  we  appeal  to  a  people  whc 
have   been   de1)auched  by  public  gambling,  and   who   have    beer 
Htimulatcd    and    encouraged    by    an    inefficient   and    shortsighted" 
Ministry.     1  know  that  the  public  mind  has  been  filled  to  intoyj 
cation  with  schemes  by  which  the  people  might  become  rich*  ¥^ti2<^ 
the  interference  of  industry  and  toil.     I  know,  too,  that  all  confi. 
dence  in  public  men  is  lost  (hear,  hear).      But  I  have  faith  in  the 
primitive  enduring  element  of  English  character  (cheers).     It  may 
be  that  now,  in  the  midnight  of  their  intoxication,  they  will  not  heed 
me,  but  I  tell  them  that  there  will  be  an  awakening,  and  in  the 
spring-tide  of  their  frenzy  I  warn  them  of  the  end  of  trouble.    That 
dark  and  inevitable  hour  will  arrive,  and  perhaps  they  will  th«i 
recur  to  those  principles  which  made  England  great,  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  alone  can  keep  England  great ;  and  it  may  chance  that 
they  will  remember,  not  with  unkindness  those  who,  betrayed  and 
deserted  themselves,  yvere  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  struggle  for 
the  good  old  cause ;  the  cause  associated  with  principles  the  most        j 
popular,  sentiments  the  most  entirely  national ;  the  cause  of  labour, 
the  cause  of  the  people,  the  cause  of  England  (applause). 

Lord  J.  Russell — In  rising  to  address  the  House  after  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  I  should  feel  certainly  consider- 
able hesitation  if  I  thought  that  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
equally  successful  in  his  cummercial  theories  and  in  his  agricultural 
views,  as  in  his  powerful  invectives  cigainst  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  whom  he  accuses  of  having  deser- 
ted his  party  (hear,  hear).  But  the  House  cannot  but  have  felt  how 
great  was  the  contrast,  and  that  the  Hon.  Gentleman^s  talent  lies  in 
wrapping  up  und  adorning  in  very  powerful  language  his  invectives 
ngiiinst  the  Minister,  rather  than  in  proving  that  the  bill  before  the 
House  is  not  a  measure  which  should  pass  into  a  law  (hear,  hear); 
and,  as  it  docs  happen  that  the  business  of  to-night  is  to  determine 
whether  tliis  bill  shall  be  read  a  third  time,  and  not  whether  we  shaU 
pass  a  censure  upon  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  I  feel  much 
comfoited  in  addressing  the  House  after  the  Hon.  Gentleman  (hear, 
hear).  1  acknowledge  that  the  Hon.  Member  had  a  good  opportu- 
nity— for  1  am  rather  a  spectator  than  a  party  concerned — ^which 
has  not  been  neglected  by  him,  of  dwelling  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Hon.  Members  opposite  with  reference  to  this  subject.  But  to 
begin  with  the  beginning,  according  to  the  old  rule.  The  Hon. 
?.Ioniber  bcginN  h\  v.n  accusation  of  abandoned  arguments.     I  do  not 
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.^  ilk  tliLi  nucd  ut  uU  l)aiig  upun  the  mindH  of  the  Hon.  Gentleman 

a.d  his  party;  we  huve  no  right  to  complain,  for  they  have  not 

bandoned  arguments  which  arc  not  merely  old,  but  have  been 

epeated  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  times ;  arguments  which  we 

\pposcd  had  been  disposed  of  and  become  obsolete  (hear,  hear). 

^  that  there  is  not  any  one  of  the  arguments  of  the  Protectionists 

^*ch  has  been  abandoned  by  them.      The  Hon.  Member  said  that 

j^j^AtLye  abandoned  the  doctrine  that  protection  is  the  bane  of  agri- 

^1  alturc.     I  have  not  abandoned  that  doctrine,  for  I  do  consider  that 

«f?he  agriculture  of  this  eountry  has  been  injured  by  protection.  I  do 
^  ot  deny  that  under  that  system  there  has  been  high  cultivation  in 
^  jveral  parts  of  the  country ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  cul- 
^ivation  is  still  in  a  backward  state ;  and  in  those  parts  where  there 
/'HPSs  good  agriculture  it  dates  only  from  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  years  ago  \ 
"^^and  my  opinion  is,  that  if  protection  had  not  been  kept  up,  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country  would  have  been  greatly  improved.  If  it 
must  be  admitted  that  within  a  few  years  agriculture  has  made  enor- 
mous advances  in  this  country,  they  have  not  been  equal  to  the 
impulse  given  to  agriculture  by  the  number  of  persons  seeking  to 
possess  property  and  to  cultivate  farms ;  and  it  is  only  since  about 
ten  years  ago  that  these  great  advances  have  been  made.  But  the 
Noble  Lord  who  commenced  this  debate  asked  me  whether  protec- 
tion was  not  the  l)ane  of  manufacture,  and  I  do  say  it  is.  First, 
with  respect  to  cotton  and  wool,  the  protection  being  insufficient,  did 
no  harm  ;  but  where  the  protection  has  been  an  effectual  protection, 
trade  and  manufactures  have  been  injured  by  that  protection.  But 
let  me  suppose  that  instead  of  altering  that  system  of  protection,  no 
such  system  had  ever  existed,  and  we  bought  our  wheat,  and  bread, 
and  manufactures  us  cheaply  as  we  could,  and  imposed  taxes  solely 
for  revenue;  1  should  like  to  know  what  would  bo  thought  of  a 
Minister  who  should  come  down  to  Parliament  and  say — **  I  have  n 
great  plan  to  propose,  in  order  to  promote  the  domestic  industry  of 
the  country;  I  propose  that  you  should  pay  dearer  for  the  articles 
you  consume ;  that  you  should  pay  a  high  price  for  your  bread,  and 
high  prices  for  your  coffee  and  your  sugar."  Why,  if  that  were  the 
cai$e,  I  believe  that  such  a  system,  if  proposed  now  for  the  first  time, 
would  be  scouted  at  once,  and  not  the  authority  of  St.  George  him- 
self, far  less  that  of  his  numosake,  would  succeed  in  persuading  the 
House  to  adopt  it.  But  this  is  not  a  new  thing  proposed  for  the  first 
time  ;  it  is  an  old  system,  and  the  question  is,  how  it  is  to  be  changed; 
and  I  must  beg  the  permission  of  the  flouso  for  a  few  minutes  whilst 
I  sUitc  what  has  been  my  course  on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws  for 
a  number  of  years  pn.st.  When  I  gave  my  support  to  the  principles 
(7f-Mr.  IIuskis.son,  I  considered  him  the  soundest  Minister,  in  his 
views  reflj)ecting  corn  and  commerce,  the  country  ever  had,  and  I 
never  voted  a;;ainst  him.  But  when  I  perceived  the  working  of  the 
])ill  of  1»'2H,  and  weighed  the  n.'gumenls  and  observations  respecting 
that  measure,  as  I  thought  that  bill  wjis  working  injuriously  to  the 
country,  1  stated,  first  to  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  afterwards  to  the  House, 
that  my  opinion  hiid  ln'cn  changing  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty,  and  I 
thought  then  that  a  moderate  fixed  duty  was  the  ]>cst  sysUm  that 
could  be  adopted,  and  a  permanent  fixed  duty  of  10*.  a  quarter  was 
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tirst  mcntioncil  by  me  to  Mr.  Ricardo.  In  the  year  1840  that  ques- 
tion was  again  brought  before  the  House,  and  I  again  stated  my 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty;  but  I  wish  to  show  further,  that 
that  was  not  a  solitary  opinion,  and  that  of  the  Government  to  which 
I  belonged  the  greater  portion  had  stated  the  same  opinion.  In 
1840  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  brought  before  both  Houses, 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  on  those  two  occa- 
sions, 1 1  members  of  Lord  JVIclboume^s  Cabinet  voted  for  a  consi- 
deration of  the  Corn  Laws — in  the  House  of  Lords  for  a  resolution 
that  it  was  expedient  to  reconsider  them,  and  in  this  House  for 
Committee,  I  declaring  that  either  myself  or  my  Right  Hon.  Friend, 
then  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  would  propose  a  fixed 
duty,  if  that  Committee  were  granted.  I  said  at  that  time  that  I 
thought  the  settlement  of  the  tithe  question  and  the  New  Poor  Law 
made  a  Rjeat  difForence  as  to  the  corn  question,  and  that  agreater 
competition  with  foreign  corn  and  foreign  produce  might  be  adopted 
with  safety  to  British  agriculture.  There  were  two  or  three  Members 
of  the  Cabinet  who  did  not  give  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  but- 
those  who  did.  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  one  othv 
Member  of  the  Cabinet  voted  against  any  change.  There  was  an 
opinion  of  I^rd  Melbourne's  given  on  the  occasion,  which  has  been 
so  often  referred  to  that  I  beg  to  state  what  Lord  Melbourne  did  say 
on  the  occasion  (hear).  Referring  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  he  said— 
**  The  Noble  Earl  proposes  that  it  is  neither  expedient  nor  necessaiy 
to  maintain  the  present  Corn  Laws.  Now,  although  I  am  distinctly 
of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient,  yet  I  wish  to  guard  myself  against 
being  supposed  to  be  determined  always  to  maintain  the  existing 
laws.  I  never  pledged  myself  to  that,  nor  do  I  mean  to  do  so.  It 
is  no  stubborn  question  of  principle,  and  I  will  not  pledge  myself 
that  various  considerations  of  policy  might  not  arise  which  would 
justify,  if  not  render  necessary,  a  different  course."  Now,  with  that 
opinion  so  given  by  Lord  Melbourne  while  he  voted  against  the  pro- 
posed change,  and  four  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  other  House, 
and  all  those  who  were  in  this  House,  declaring  for  the  change,  that 
was  going  as  far  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  Corn  Laws  as  Mr. 
CfOnning  ever  went  at  the  end  of  his  life  on  the  Catholic  question. 
Then  I  say,  after  these  facts  in  1839  and  1840,  that  the  whole  Minis- 
try as  an  united  Cabinet  should  in  1841  propose  a  change  in  the 
Com  Laws  was  not  surprising  (hear).  Sir,  I  feel  justified  in  thus 
troubling  the  House  with  this  detail,  because  I  know  that  it  has  been 
over  and  over  again  said,  for  years,  that  the  proposal  of  1841  was  a 
sudden  thought  produced  by  the  difficulties  of  the  Ministry.  The 
fact  was,'  that  we  had  long,  as  individual  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, been  for  a  fixed  duty,  but  then  we  for  the  first  time  proposed, 
as  a  Ministry,  what  we  thought  should  be  the  amount  of  that  fixed 
duty.  I  have  already  said  that  if  the  circumstances  of  1841  could 
come  over  again,  I  should  still  be  of  opinion  that  a  moderate  fixed 
duty  would  be  the  best  change  from  the  law  of  1828.  I  was  of  opinion 
that  when  the  laws  of  protection  had  not  only  been  imbedded  in  your 
statute-book,  but  also  incorporated  in  the  habits  of  your  people, 
these  changes  would  be  made  gradually,  and  with  a  general  assent. 
I  believe  that  the  manufacturing  interest  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
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S\xe  would  then  have  been  prepared  to  accept  even  an  Ss.  duty, 
>'Ugh  they  would  still  have  considered  it  a  high  duty  ("  no,  no"). 
t.ve  authority,  good  authority,  for  making  that  statement,  (hear, 
^).     Sir,  from  that  time  to  the  middle  of  last  year  I  was  still  the 
%oate  of  a  fixed  duty,  as  being  the  best  mode  of  changing  the 
I  considered,  that  after  a  fixed  duty  had  lasted  for  a  number  of 
d,  and  a  steady  trade  in  corn  had  been  the  consequence,  the 
,r**ige  to  Free  Trade  would  almost  be  imperceptible,  and  that  it 
CP^ld.  excite  no  panic  or  alarm.     But,  Sir,  when  those  changes  were 
^V^tinately  resisted,  when  for  seven  years  the  association  c^ed  the 
^^lkti>Oom  Law  League  had  advocated  this  question  in  public,  and 
^  made  the  deepest  impression  on  the  public  mind,  the  question 
'"e  no  longer  the  same  aspect.    Having  had  the  offer  of  a  fixed 
ity  rejected,  there  was  not,  from  the  days  of  the  Sibyl  down  to  the 
ne  when  Mr.  Canning  threw  over  the  securities  on  the  Catholic 
.lestion,  any  precedent  for  adhering  to  an  offer  that  had  been  re- 
jected  (hear,  hear).    Therefore  I  had  to  consider  last  year,  and  I 
think  I  have  to  consider  it  now,  whether  there  was  anything  short  of 
the  settlement  proposed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet,  resting  on  total 
repeal,  which  was  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  country,  or  to 
terminate  the  angry  discussions  on  the  question  (hear).    Had  I  been 
able  to  carry  a  fixed  duty  with  the  general  consent  of  both  the  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  interests,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  I  might  have  felt  proud  to  accomplish  that 
object     But  to  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  defending  a  duty  which 
could  scarcely  be  called  a  large  protection,  and  yet  which  would  be 
the  constant  source  of  irritation — to  defend  such  a  duty  from  year  to 
year,  and  debate  after  debate,  would  have  been  a  position  which  I 
confess  I  was  not  anxious  to  occupy.     I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion, 
that  as  matters  now  stand,  the  question  is  between  keeping  up  the 
present  protection,  which  most  Gentlemen  seem  to  think  can  scarcely 
be  maintained,  and  the  total  abolition,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
which  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  proposes  of  all  the  duties  on  com. 
Do  I  say  that  it  is  the  way  in  which  I  should  at  first  have  wished  to 
have  made  the  change  ?    No;  I  agree  with  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo, 
and  others,  that  such  changes  should  be  gradual,  and^so  conducted  as 
to  inflict  as  little  injury  as  possible  on  existing  interests;  but,  as 
matters  now  stand,  and  as  the  question  is  now  put  before  the  coun- 
try,  believing  that   repeal   of  the   Corn  Laws  is  a  right  object, 
and  that  in  itself  it  is  the  best  system,  I  see  no  course  between 
keeping  up  the  system  of  protection  as  it  exists,  or  to  come  to  a 
total  repeal  almost  immediately  (hear,  hear).      I  do  not  feel 
those  apprehensions  which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli) 
has  expressed  of  an  increased  foreign   trade   in   com ;    I  think 
that  in  some  years  great  quantities  of  com  will  come  into  this 
country  in  the  expectation  of  prices  which  will  not  be  realised  ;  but 
that  there  will  be  a  permanent  depression  of  the  market  such  as  to 
cripple  the  agriculture  of  this  country  is  not  an  apprehension  that  I 
think  need  be  felt  (hear,  hear).      The  Hon.  Gentleman  ended  his 
speech  by  giving  an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  came  into  power,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  abandoned  the  principles  he  before  professed.    Now,  upon  this 
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subject,  1  cannot  agree  in  thinking  that  all  the  blame  belongs  eX' 
elusively  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  and  his  colleagues  ;  I  think 
that  some  part  of  it  must  be  shared  by  those  who  for  so  many  years 
liave  been  his  followers  (cheers).  I  think,  indeed,  that  the  Right 
lion.  Gentleman,  coming  forward  to  declare  that  that  system  of 
protection,  of  which  he  has  long  been  the  upholder,  was  unjust,  having 
declared  some  four  years  ago  that  another  bill  of  which  he  was  a 
great  opponent  in  opposition,  was  fraught  with  injustice  and  founded 
on  injustice,  shows  a  want  of  wisdom  in  his  former  opinions  upon 
political  matters.  But  when  I  consider  what  the  party  was  which 
existed  in  1841, 1  am  nut  one  of  those  who  lament  the  disruption 
which  has  taken  place  (cheers).  I  will  frankly  confess  that,  in  my 
opinion,  there  was  one  inherent  defect  in  that  great  Conservative 
party  which  came  into  power  in  1841.  In  fairness  they  ought  to  have 
come  to  some  understanding  when  in  opposition,  as  to  the  princyo? 
they  w^ere  to  carry  out  when  in  power  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  therefbie  I 
do  not  wonder  that  they  arc  disappointed  in  this  and  other  measures. 
I  think  the  Right  lion.  Gentleman  to  blame.  He  ought  not  cauBO- 
lessly  to  have  reserved  his  opinion  (cheers  from  the  Protection 
benches)  ;  but  he  ought  to  have  stated  to  them  fully  the  principles 
on  which  he  acted — principles  in  which  I  see  little  to  find  foult 
(cheers  from  the  Protection  benches),  however  much  they  might  be 
blamed  by  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  But  to  go  on  week  after  week 
and  year  after  year  in  order  to  overturn  a  Government,  risking  the 
peace  and  safety  of  Ireland  (cheers), — risking  the  security  and 
tranquillity  of  the  empire,  without  having  some  settled  views  as  to 
the  way  in  which  Ireland  might  be  tranquillized,  and  the  empire 
governed — that  was  a  fatal  defect  in  their  government ;  and  I  am 
not  sorry  that  that  defect  should  have  led  to  their  dissolution.  I  can 
admire  the  Cavaliers  of  1645,  who  struggled  on  behalf  of  th«ir 
sovereign  against  popular  rights — I  can  admire  the  Jacobites  of 
1 745,  who  fought  for  the  Stuarts  against  what  I  believe  the  just 
cause  of  the  House  of  Hanover ;  I  can  admire  in  both  cases  the 
chivalrous  spirit,  the  determined  loyalty,  the  firm  adherence  to 
settled  opinions  which  led  men  to  contend  for  those  two  unfortunate 
causes.  But  when  I  come  to  this  triumphant  cause  of  1845,  I  find 
such  an  absence  of  all  chivalry,  such  a  want  of  all  united  principle, 
that  in  my  opinion  it  were  far  better  that  men  so  disunited  in  prin- 
ciple should,  as  a  party,  be  totally  disconnected.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  have  stated  that  they  consider  the  measure  before  the 
House  injurious  to  the  country.  They  have  done  great  credit  to 
themselves,  not  only  by  the  great  talent,  but  by  the  spirit  with  which 
they  have  asserted  their  opinions.  They  conceive  that  the  bill  will 
tend  to  lower  this  country  among  the  nations  of  the  globe.  I  con- 
sider, on  the  contrary,  that  it  will  tend  to  raise  this  country  among 
the  nations  of  the  globe.  I  think  it  will  tend  to  foster  peace  and 
amity  among  them.  Looking  at  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the 
globe,  I  am  happy  to  Rnd  there  are  symptoms  of  returning  feelings 
of  amity  and  good  will.  When  I  read  the  speeches  of  Webster, 
Calhoun,  and  others,  I  forget  all  the  idle  menace  wafted  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  trust  Her  Majesty^s  Grovemment  will 
be  able  to  fix  finally  the  limits  which  divide  the  dominions  of  Her 
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^lajesty  from  those  of  the  United  States  ;   and  I  trust  the  conven. 

.on  or  treaty  which  shall  settle  that  boundary  will  be  but  the  prelude 

of  a  more  intimate  connexion  between  us  and  that  vast  common- 

"health  of  a  free  people  ;  that  we  shall  carry  on  together  our  manu- 

\ctures  and  our  agriculture,  vying  with  each  other,  if  you  will,  to 

j^ake  our  productions  more  and  more  perfect,  striving,  in  the  neutral 

jr.arkets   of  the   world,  for   pre-eminence  ;    striving    also,    in    our 

respective  branches  of  production,  that  we  may  clothe  them  and 

they  may  feed  us,  but  hoping  that  tbc^e  never  shall  be  occasion  to 

cross  the  bayonets  of  Britain  and  America  on  any  bloody  field  whatr 

ever  (loud  cheers).    Sir,  with  this  wish  that  such  may  be  the  prelude 

of  this  bill,  to  which  I  trust  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  should 

it  pass  by  a  great  majority  here,  will  give  their  assent,  I  shall  give  my 

hearty  support  to  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  (great  cheering). 

Sir  B.  Peel. — Sir,  it  is  now  nearly  three  months  since  I  ifirst 
proposed,  as  the  organ  of  Her  Mnjesty^s  Government,  that  measure 
which  I  trust  is  about  to  receive,  the  sanction  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  considering  the  lapse  of  time,  considering  the  frequent 
discussions  that  have  taken  place ;  considering  the  anxiety  of  the 
people  of  this  country  that  these  debates  should  be  brought  to  a 
close,  I  feel.  Sir,  that  I  should  be  offering  an  insult  to  this  House 
and  to  the  country,  if  I  condescended  to  bandy  personalities  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this  (loud  cheers).  I  foresaw  that  the  course  which 
I  had  taken  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  would  expose  me  to  serious 
sacrifices;  I  foresaw,  as  its  inevitable  result,  that  I  must  forfeit 
friendships  which  I  highly  valued,  that  I  must  interrupt  political 
relations  in  which  I  took  a  sincere  pride ;  but  the  smallest  of  the 
penalties  which  I  contemplated  was  the  continued  venomous  attacks 
of  the  Member  for  Shrewsbury  (loud  and  vehement  Opposition 
cheering).  I  will  only  say  of  that  Hon.  Gentleman,  that  if  he, 
after  reviewing  the  whole  of  my  previous  political  life — a  life  of  30 
years  before  my  accession  to  office  in  1841 — if  he  then  entertained 
the  opinion  of  me  which  he  now  professes — if  he  thought  I  was 
guilty  of  those  petty  larcenies  from  Mr.  Homer  and  others,  of  which 
he  has  spoken  to-night,  it  is  surprising  that  in  1841,  after  that  long 
experience  of  my  public  career,  he  should  have  been  prepared  to 
give  me  his  confidence ;  it  is  still  more  surprising  that  he  should 
have  been  ready,  as  I  think  he  was,  to  unite  his  fortunes  with  mine 
in  office  (loud  cheers) — thus  implying  the  strongest  proof  which  any 
public  man  can  give  of  confidence  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Grown  (continued  cheers).  Sir,  I  have  explained 
more  than  once  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  take  this  course.  I  did  feel  in  November  last  that  there 
was  cause  fur  apprehension  of  scarcity  and  famine  in  Ireland  (^oh, 
oh,^*  and  cheers).  I  am  stating  what  were  my  apprehensions  at  that 
time,  and  what  were  the  motives  under  which  I  acted ;  and  those 
apprehensions,  if  denied  now,  were  at  least  shared  by  Hon.  Gentle- 
men who  sit  below  the  gangway,  because  the  Member  for  Somerset 
did  expressly  state  that  at  the  period  to  which  I  refer,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  acquiesce  in  a  suspension  of  the  Corn  Laws  (cheers);  and 
another  Hon.  Gentleman,  a  recent  addition  to  this  House,  who  spoke 
with  great  ability  the  other  night,  the  Member  for  Dorset,  distinctly 
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declnred  that  he  thought  T  should  have  abandoned  my  duty,  if 
hud  not  advised  that,  considerini;  the  circumHtances  of  Ireland,  th 
restrictions  upon  the  import  of  forei;;n  corn  sliould  be  rcmov 
(I'hecrs).  I  may  have  been  wrong,  })ut  my  impression  was,  first,  tha 
duty  towards  a  country  threatened  with  famine  required  that  that 
which  had  been  the  ordinary  remedy  under  all  similar  circumstances 
should  be  resorted  to,  namely,  that  there  should  be  a  free  access  to 
the  food  of  man  from  whatever  quarter  it  should  arrive.  I  was 
prepared  to  give  that  best  proof  which  public  men  can  in  general 
jjive  of  the  sineerily  of  their  opinions,  by  tendering  my  resignatio 
of  ofhce,  and  devolving  upon  otliers  the  duty  of  proposing  this  me 
sure.  And  I  felt  that  if  these  laws  were  once  suspended,  and  ther 
was  an  unlimited  access  to  food,  the  produce  of  other  countries,  I 
and  tho»e  with  whom  I  acted,  felt  the  strongest  conviction  that  i' 
was  not  for  the  public  interest — that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  o 
the  agricultural  party,  that  anattempt  should  be  madepcrmanently 
re-impose  restrictions  on  the  import  of  food  (cheers).  I  could  no* 
propose  the  re-establishment  of  the  existing  law  with  any  giiarantc 
for  its  permanence.  As  the  Noble  Lord  says,  I  had  acted  with  Mr, 
Iluskisson  in  the  years  1824, 1825, 182G,  in  revising  the  commercial 
system,  and  applying  to  that  revision  the  principles  of  Free  Trade 
In  1842,  after  my  accession  to  office,  I  proposed  the  revision  of  th 
Corn  Laws.  Had  anything  taken  place  at  the  election  of  Ui-tl  whic 
precluded  that  revision  ?  Was  there  a  public  assurance  given  to  th 
people  of  this  country  at  the  election  of  1841  that  the  existing  amount 
of  protection  to  agriculture  should  be  retained?  ("yes,  yes.")  There 
was.'  Then,  if  so,  you  were  as  guilty  as  I  was  (Opposition  cheers). ( 
If  there  was  the  assurance  given  that  the  amount  of  protection  to 
agriculture  that  existed  in  1840  and  1841  should  be  retained,  oppo- 
sition ought  to  have  been  made  by  you  to  the  revision  of  that  system 
(cheers).  Why  was  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  u])on  foreign  j 
meat  and  foreign  cattle  assented  to?  That  removal  must  liave  been 
utterly  at  variance  with  any  assurance  that  the  protection  to  agri- 
culture which  existed  in  1840  and  1841  should  be  continued.  Yet 
that  removal  was  voted  by  this  House  by  large  majorities ;  and  after 
the  passing  of  the  bill  of  1842,  was  I  not  repeatedly  asked  this 
question, — "  Now  you  have  passed  this  bill  ;  now  you  have  enacted 
a  new  Corn  Law,  will  you  give  a  public  assurance  that  to  that  law 
you  will  at  all  times  adhere  ?  "  And  did  I  not  uniformly  decline  to 
give  any  such  assurance  ?  ("  hear,"  from  the  Protectionists).  I  said 
I  had  no  intention  of  proposing  an  alteration  of  that  law  at  the  time 
the  question  was  put  to  me;  but  I  distinctly  declared  I  would  not 
fetter  myself  from  the  discussion  of  this  question.  These  things  are 
upon  record.  And  then,  it  was  impossible  for  me,  consistent  with 
my  own  convictions,  to  propose  the  re-enactment  of  the  existing  hiw, 
after  the  suspension  of  its  operation,  with  any  security  of  its  contin- 
uance (hear,  hear).  I  think  the  question  that  naturally  arose  was 
this, — shall  wo  propose  some  diminished  protection  to  agriculture  in 
the  state  of  public  feeling  that  would  exist  after  the  suspension  of 
restriction,  or  shall  we  propose  a  permanent  and  ultimate  settlement 
of  this  question?  (hear,  hear).  And  now.  after  all  these  debates,  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  b(?tter  for  the  ngricultural  interest 
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to  contemplate  the  final  settlement  of  this  question,  rather  than  to 
attempt  the  introduction  of  a  law  giving  a  diminished  protection 
(cheers).     My  belief  is,  that  a  diminished  protection  would  in  no 
one  respect  conciliate  agricultural  feeling ;  to  be  of  any  avail,  the 
amount  of  protection  must  be  greatly  diminished  beyond  that  which 
at  the  present  moment  exists;  I  believe  that  it  would  have  met 
as  much  opposition  from  the  agricultural  body  as  the  attempt  to 
procure  a  final  settlement  ;   and  tliis  I  must  say,  nothing  could 
be  so  disadvantageous  as  to   give  an   ineffectual  protection   and 
yet  incur  all  the  odium  of  giving  an  adequate  one  (cheers).     The 
Hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes)  says,  "  We  could  have 
fought  the  League  with  its  own  weapons."      Yet  believe  me,  you 
who  are  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  the  aristocratic  system,  you 
who  desire  wisely,  and  justly  desire,  to  discourage  the  infusion  of 
too  much  of  the  democratic  principle  into  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  although  you  might  for  a  time  have  relied  on  the  faggot 
votes  you  created  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  yet  the  interval  would 
not  be  long  before  that  weapon  would  break  short  in  your  hands  ! 
(great  cheers).     You  would  find  that  those  additional  votes  created 
for  the  purpose  of  combatting  the  votes  of  the  League,  though  when 
brought  up  at  the  first  election,  under  the  influence  of  un  excitement 
connected  with  the  Corn  Laws,  they  might  have  been  true  to  your 
side,  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  some  exciting  question  con- 
nected with  democratic  feelings  would  arise,  and  then  your  votes 
and  the  votes  of  the  League,  not  being  subjected  to  legitimate  in- 
fluence would  unite,  and  you  would  find  you  had  entailed  on  the 
constitution  permanent  evils,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  tempo- 
rary remedy  (cheers).    I  believe  you  were  about  to  enter  into  a  bitter, 
and  ultimately  an  unsuccessful  struggle,  and  that  has  induced  me,  to 
think  that  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricul- 
tural class  itself,  it  was  desirable  to  come  to  a  permanent  settlement 
of  this  question.     These  are  the  motives  on  which  I  acted.     I  know 
the  penalty  to  which  I  must  be  subject  for  having  so  acted ;  but  I 
declare,  even  after  the  continuance  of  these  debates,  that  I  am  only 
the  more  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  policy  we  advise  is 
correct  (hear,  hear).      Sir,  I  foresaw  the  consequences  that  have 
resulted  from  the  measures  which  we  have  proposed.     We  were 
charged  with  the  heavy  responsibility  of  tiiking  security  against  a 
great  calamity  in  Ireland.     We  did  not  act  lightly.     We  did  not 
form  our  opinion  upon  merely  local  information — the  information  of 
local  authorities  likely  to  be  influenced  by  an  undue  alarm;     Before 
I  and  those  who  agreed  with  me  came  to  that  conclusion,  we  had 
adopted  every  means — by  local  inquiry,  and  the  transmission  of  per- 
fectly disinterested  authorities  to  Ireland — to  form  a  just  and  correct 
opinion.     Whether  we  were  mistaken  or  not, — I  believe  we  were 
not  mistaken, — but  even  if  we  were  mistaken,  a  generous  construc- 
tion should  be  put  upon  the  motives  and  conduct  of  those  who  aro 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  protecting  millions  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Queen  from  the  consequences  of  scarcity  and  famine  (cheers). 
Sir,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  these  discussions,  I  feel  severely 
the  loss  of  the  confidence  of  those  from  almost  all  of  whom  I  received 
such  generous  support.    So  far  from  expecting  them,  as  some  have 
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•«aid.  to  adopt  my  opinions,  I  perfectly  recognize  the  sincerity  with 
which  they  adhere  to  their  own.  I  recognize  their  perfect  right,  on 
:u-c(»nnt  of  tho  admitted  failure  of  my  speculations,  to  withdraw  froni 
nie  their  OTifidencL'.  I  lionour  their  motives,  but  I  claim,  and  I 
:ihvays  will  c!:iini,  while  intrii*ted  with  such  powers  and  subject  to 
»uch  re>pii:i«*ii'iiity  as  tlie  Minister  of  this  preat  country  is  intrusted 
witli.  and  is  Mibjcct  to.-- 1  always  will  as>ert  the  riuht  to  give  that 
advicL'  which  I  consciontioiisly  i)elieve  ti»  be  conducive  to  the  general 
well  bL-iiiJi  ;!nud  cheers).  I  was  not  considering,  according;  to  the 
iani:uajc  of  iIjo  Hon.  ^lonib^r  tor  Shrewsbury,  what  was  the  best 
bar;_'ain  to  nia!:e  for  a  pirty.  I  was  considering;  what  were  the  best 
!iiea>ur'.'<  to  avert  a  great  c:ilam:ty.  and  as  a  sectmdary  consideration, 
to  rL-li-.-ve  that  inttrest  wliioh  I  was  )ii>und  to  protect  from  the  odium 
of  r^rusin.^  to  aci]uioscein  nH:i>urcs  which  I  thought  to  be  necessary 
for  the  ]nirpo«e  of  avi-itiitg  that  calamity  (cheers).  Sir,  I  cannot 
charjje  niy-tlf  or  my  coll«-:i}iut'S  with  having  been  unfaithful  to  the 
trust  committed  to  u>  (c}ieors\  I  do  not  r>elieve  that  the  great 
y.istitutions  of  tb.is  country  have  suiiered  durina;  our  administration 
of  p.)wer  (chee;>).  The  Noble  Lord  (J.  Russell)  says  he  hopes 
that  the  discussions  which  have  threatoiii.*d  the  maintenance  of  ami- 
cable relations  with  the  United  States  Avill  be  brou-jht  to  a  fortunate 
close.  Sir.  I  tliink  I  can  appi-al  to  the  course  which  we  have  pui^ 
sued,  asrainst  some  obloi[uy.  some  mi-NC<»nsi ruction,  some  insinuations, 
that  we  were  abandoning;  the  honour  of  this  country — I  think  I  can 
appeal  to  the  pas-l  experience  of  this  Goverimient,  that  it  has  been 
our  earnest  desire,  by  every  eti'ort  consiv'stently  with  the  national 
honour,  to  maintain  friendly  relation**  with  every  country  on  the  fiice 
of  the  j;lobe.  This  principle,  so  lonj;  as  we  are  entrusted  with  the 
nianajiement  of  public  aliairs,  will  continue  to  influence  us  in  respect 
ro  the  settlement  of  our  unfortunate  ditierenccs  with  the  United 
States  cheers).  Sir,  if  I  look  to  the  prero-^ative  of  the  Crown — if 
I  look  to  the  I'osition  of  the  Church — if  I  look  to  the  influence  of 
the  Aristocracy —I  cannot  charge  myself  with  having  taken  any 
course  incon>istcnt  with  Conservative  principles,  calculated  to  cndan- 
Ljer  the  pri\  ilexes  of  any  branch  of  the  Legi>lature.  or  of  any  insti- 
tution of  the  country  (cheers).  ^ly  earnest  wish  has  been,  during 
my  tenure  of  power,  to  impress  the  people  of  this  country  with  a 
belief  that  the  Legislature  was  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  frame 
jts  lo.ui. elation  U]M)n  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice  (cheers).  I 
have  a  stron«:  l)elief  tiiat  the  greatest  object  which  we  or  any  other 
Government  can  contem])late  should  be  to  elevate  the  social  condi- 
tion of  that  class  of  the  i>eople  with  whom  we  are  brought  into  no 
direct  relationship  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  (cheers). 
1  wish  to  convince  them  that  our  o!)ject  has  been  so  to  proportion 
taxation,  that  we  shall  relieve  industry  and  labour  from  any  undue 
burden,  and  tran-'fer  it.  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  gooii,  to 
those  who  are  better  enabled  to  bear  it.  I  look  to  the  present  peace 
of  this  country;  I  look  to  the  absence  of  all  sedition — to  the  absence 
of  anv  commitment  for  a  seditious  offence  ;  I  look  to  the  calm  that 
prevails  in  the  public  mind ;  I  look  to  the  absence  of  all  disaffection ; 
I  look  to  the  increased  and  growing  public  confidence  on  account  of 
the  course  you   have  taken    in    relieving   trade  from  restrictions. 
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sind  industry  from  unjust  burdens ;  where  there  was  dissatisfaction  I 
see  contentment,  where  there  was  turbulence  I  see  peace;  where 
there  was  disloyalty  I  see  loyalty ;  I  see  the  disposition  to  confide  in 
you,  and  not  to  agitate  questions  that  are  at  the  foundations  of'  your 
institutions.  Deprive  me  of  power  to-morrow;  you  can  be  neither 
depriving  mc  of  the  consciousness  that  I  have  exercised  the  powers 
committed  to  me  from  no  corrupt  or  interested  motives  (loud  cheers), 
nor  for  the  gratification  of  ambition  or  any  personal  object  (continued 
cheersj.  But  I  have  laboured  to  maintain  peace  abroad  consistently 
with  national  honour  and  dignity — to  uphold  every  public  right — to 
increase  public  confidence  in  the  justice  of  your  decisions,  and,  by  the 
means  of  equal  law,  to  dispense  with  all  coercive  powers,  relying  on 
the  attachment  and  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  (loud 
and  protracted  cheering). 

Lord  G.  Bentinck  rose  amid  loud  cries  of  "Chair,  chair!"  The 
Right  Hon.  Baronet  had  appealed  to  the  cheapness  of  food  during 
the  last  three  years  ("  divide,  divide'').  He  admitted  that  it  had 
contributed  to  the  contentment,  tlie  morality,  and  the  comfort  of 
the  people,  but  at  least  it  had  not  been  occasioned  by  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  com.  For  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  food  they 
were  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  not  to  her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters. The  abundance  of  money  led  to  the  establishment  of  railways, 
which  had  been  a  great  cause  of  the  increased  employment  given  to 
the  people  during  the  last  three  years.  These  circumstances  had  led 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes,  and  not  any  importation  of 
foreign  corn.  The  Noble  Lord  then  referred  to  the  statement  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  that  this  country  could  not  be  called  exclusively  an 
agricultural  country,  and  proceeded  to  give  some  details  as  to  the 
comparative  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture. Of  the  placemen  there  was  but  one  in  ten  who  did  not 
change  their  opinions,  though  there  were  '240  other  members  who 
did  not  change.  There  might  be  a  victory,  but  it  would  not  be 
recorded  as  the  triumph  of  a  sound  political  principle,  but  it  would 
be  the  badge  of  the  treachery  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  (cheers). 

Ma.  C.  P.  ViLLiKRs  said,  that  after  hearing  the  speech  of  the 
Noble  Lord,  he  could  not  allow  him  to  claim  all  the  merit  of 
the  position  he  had  assumed  for  himself  and  his  party, — of  being 
the  only  conservators  of  religion  and  honour ;  his  party  had  been 
ever  regardless  of  the  one,  and  the  Noble  Lord  had  been  that  evening 
forgetful  of  both.  His  party  had  been  forgetful  of  the  influence  of 
Providence ;  they  had  always  complained  of  the  bounty  of 
Providence  ;  he  (Mr.  Villiers)  said  the  Law  was  passed  to  prevent 
cheapness,  and  whenever  cheapness  occurred,  some  one  came  for. 
ward  to  complain  of  it  (cheers).  The  Hon.  Member  for  Somerset 
had  frequently  complained  of  it  in  that  House.  The  Hon.  Member 
for  Shrewsbury  said  they  (the  Free  Traders)  had  abandoned  their 
position.  They  had  abandoned  no  position.  He  and  his  friends 
had  not  abandoned  one  single  principle.  There  was  not  an  opinion 
advocated  for  some  years  on  that  side  of  the  House  which  had  not 
been  recognized — there  was  not  a  single  argument  which  had  been 
refuted.  In  November  last  it  appeared  the  whole  House  of  Com- 
mons were  willing  to  repeal  the  Corn  Law— in  short  gave  up  the 
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whole  qnmli'in.  What  jiutice  fas  (here  to  the  (armen  in  luddenlf 
BUipending  (he  Invr  oa  Hon.  Qrntlemen  were  prepared  to  do  then  ? 
The  onlv  reiiicdT  that  Buggcs(ed  i(BClf  (o  them  when  there  wai  a 
■uflicicncy  of  food  oog  a  BUBpension  of  the  law.  He  believed  the 
meoBurc  an  honest  one;  and  MiniBterB  had  hod  great  advantage  in 
advocating  it,  because  (hey  hod  advocated  it  honeady*  The  country 
was  under  great  obligations  (o  the  Government  for  proposing  such  n 
measure,  and  that  obligation  was  enhanced  by  the  spirit  and  couragt^ 
with  whicli  it  had  been  pressed. 

a  division.    The  nnmbers 


e  and   passed   amidBt 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  MAY  18. 

MONDAY. 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Commons  brought  up  the  Com 
Importation  Bill,  and  a  number  of  other  bills. 

Mr.  Greene,  Chairman  of  Committees  to  the  House  of  Commons 
who  brought  up  the  Com  Importation  Bill,  was  accompanied  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Macaulay,  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Thomely,  Mr.  Dennistoun,  Mr.  Leader, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  E\RL  OF  Stradbrokr  presented  a  petition  from  a  parish  ii 
Suffolk  ngainst  the  bill. 

The  DuKR  OF  Wellington  moved  the  first  reading  of  the  new 
Com  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  sitting  on  the  cross-benches, 
immediately  rose  and  said  — "  It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the 
whole  merits  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  but  still  I  cannot  permit  this  bill  even  to 
be  read  a  first  time  in  this  House  without  entering  my  protest 
against  it.  My  Noble  Friends  the  Protectionist  party  in  this  House 
are  willing  to  assent  to  the  motion  which,  I  understand,  the  Govern- 
ment mean  to  make  this  evening,  namely,  that  the  consideration  of 
tiie  second  reading  of  this  bill  be  taken  on  this  day  seYinight.  By 
such  a  course,  we  prove  that  we  are  not  actuated  by  factious  views. 
On  behalf  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  empire ;  and  on  be- 
half of  the  operatives  of  this  great  country,  who,  we  affirm  are 
against  Free  Trade,  we  are  willing  to  waive  this  objection  which  we 
might  have  taken,  and,  confident  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  only 
ask  for  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  (hear,  hear). 

Lord  Brougham — I  wish  only  to  express  my  entire  concurrence 
in  the  course  my  Noble  Friend  proposes  to  take,  and  my  entire  dis- 
sent from  every  other  word  he  has  uttered  (laughter).  Nothing 
could  be  more  fair,  and  candid,  and  open,  and  manly — in  one  word,  in 
every  way  more  fitting  and  consistent  with  the  character  and  conduct 
of  my  Noble  Friend,  than  the  courso  he  has  taken  in  objecting  to  the 
first  reading  of  a  bill  sent  up  from  the  other  House,  and  in  waiting 
to  discuss  the  measure  fairly  and  fully  on  this  day  se'nnight. 

The  Marqi'is  of  Londonderrt  was  prepared  to  give  his  unhesi- 
tating support  to  the  measure  of  her  Majcsty^s  Govemment. 

The  P'arl  of  Ripon — I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  my  Noble  Friend  on  the  cross-bench  to  conduct  the  dis- 
cussion which  is  to  take  place  next  week  on  this  important  subject, 
on  principles  which,  if  adhered  to,  will  command  the  approbation  of 
the  House. 

The  Ddkr  of  Richmond  (interrupting).— I  did  not  say  so  at  all 
(laughter). 

The  Earl  of  Ripon— I  beg  my  Noble  Friend's  pardon.  I  hope 
he  will  hear  me  say  what  I  wish  to  say.  The  Noble  Duke  expressed 
a  hope  that  there  would  be  an  absence  of  all  personalities  on  the 
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ond  reading  of  the  bilL  I  am  not  surprised  that  my  Noble  Friend 

■  exhaled  his  feelings  on  the  present  occasion.    I  well  know  the 

lation  in  respect  of  this  question  in  which  I  stand.     I  know  the 

presentations  which  may  be  made;  I  know  the  censures  which 

lay  be  cast  upon  me ;  I  know  what  reproaches  may  be  heaped  upon 

&      le ;  but,  my  Lords,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  them  on  my  own  part, 

#iid  on  the  part  of  those  of  my  colleagues  with  whom  I  share  the 

3^  'b'wful  responsibility  of  having  introduced  this  measure  (hear,  hear). 

3l   Idy  Noble  Friend  has  talked  of  a  distinction  which,  he  says,  prevails 

'.  ^^  our  days  between  public  and  private  honour.     That,  my  Lords,  is 

,       L  distinction  which  I  do  not  recognise;  and  I  should  not  think  that 

r     I  retained  my  character  privately,  as  a  man  of  honour,  if  I  could  not 

maintain  my  public  character  in  the  same  way  (hear,  hear).     I  beg 

to  say  to  my  Noble  Friend,  whatever  threats  he  may  hold  out, — 

"  There  is  no  terror,  Cassias,  in  your  threats; 
"  For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty 
"  That  they  pas3  by  me,  as  the  idle  wind, 
"  Which  I  respect  not." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  question  that  the  bill  be  read 
a  first  time,  and  declared  the  **  contents^'  to  have  it.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  exclaimed  in  a  somewhat  loud  tone — "  Not  content,"  but 
his  Grace  was  the  only  Peer  who  expressed  dissent. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  then  moved  that  the  bill  be  printed. — 
Agreed  to. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  on  Monday. 

MONDAY,  MAY  25. 

This  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Corn 
Importation  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  passages  loading  to  the 
gallery  were  thronged  with  those  who  had  Peers^  orders  for  admission 
some  time  before  the  doors  were  opened  ;  the  seats  set  apart  fbr 
strangers  were  far  too  few  to  accommodate  the  applicants.  The 
body  of  the  House  was  filled  very  early  ;  shortly  after  five  o'clock 
there  were  nearly  200  Peers  present. 

A  great  number  of  petitions  against  the  bill  was  presented  by  thQ 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Ashburton,  the 
Earl  of  Charleville,  and  by  some  other  Peers. 

A  great  number  of  petitions  was  also  presented  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  or  of  an  immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law,  by  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  Lord  Campbell,  Earl  Grey,  the  Earl  of  Haddington, 
Lord  Kinnaird,  Lord  Brougham,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon,  in  rising  to  move  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill,  said,  that  however  desirous  he  might  be  to  compress  his  obser- 
vations on  this  important  question,  he  feared  that  the  very  importance 
of  the  question,  as  well  as  some  circumstances  and  considerations 
personally  applying  to  himself,  might  compel  him,  reluctantly,  to 
trespass  on  their  Lordships'  patience.  For  that  patience,  then,  he 
asked  ;  but  he  did  not  ask  for  their  indulgence,  as  that  might  have 
an  appearance  as  if  he  felt  he  was  about  to  do  something,  or  that  he 
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liad  done  something,  for  which  he  was  bound  to  make  excuses  and 
apologies.     He  was  about  to  discharge  a  duty  with  respect  to  which 
his  conscience  was  clear,  and  he  had  therefore  no  apologies  to  make. 
The  only  ground  on  which  he  could  reconcile  to  himself  the  fitness 
of  having  a  Com  Law  was  the  apprehension  which  he  had  most 
sincerely  entertained  that,  unless  that  system  were  adopted,  this 
country  would  become,  or  at  least  might  become,  more  dependent 
than  in  prudence  she  ought  to  be  on  the  will  or  caprice  of  foreign 
nations  (cries  of  "hear").     He  wbs  glad  to  find  himself  not  misun. 
derstood.     That  was  the  only  ground  on  which  he  ever  thought 
Parliament  justified  in  imposing  a  Corn  Law.     But,  undoubtedly, 
that  wiis  a  ground  which  must  at  all  times  be  fairly  liable  to  question 
as  a  matter  of  fact ;  namely,  whether  the  necessity  for  such  a  system 
existed ;  whether  there  were  not  or  might  not  be  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  this  country  which  ren- 
dered that  system  no  longer  necessary;  or  which  aggravated  the  evils 
belonging  to  all  restrictions  of  this  description.     This,  he  thought, 
was  what  they  had  to  consider  at  the  present  time.     The  first  iuter- 
ference  with  the  importation  of  corn  to  which  he  would  call  their 
Lordships^  attention  took  jjlace  in  1791;  when  a  Corn  Law,  most 
restrictive  in  its  nature,  tliough  not  so  restrictive  as  some  subsequent 
laws,  was  adopted.  Under  that  law  a  very  high  duty  was  imposed  on 
the  importation  of  corn  when  the  price  was  below  BOs. ;  when  the 
price  rose  to  54«.  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  duty  was  levied; 
and  when  the  price  was  oGs.  the  duty  fell  to  6d.   This  law,  which  was 
strongly  objected  to  on  its  proposition,  continued  to  exist  for  two  or 
three  years,  in  fact,  till  it  was  at  last  entirely  overturned  by  the 
effect  of  the  seasons.     It  must  be  very  well  known,  though  it  might 
not  be  within  the  personal  recollection  of  some  Noble  Lords,  that  in 
1795,  1796,  and  indeed  during  the  remaining  years  of  that  centur}', 
and  for  several  years  at  the  commencement  of  the  present,  the  price 
of  com  was  so  enormously  high  that  the  protective  enactments  of  the 
Corn  Laws  never  came  into  operation  at  all.      Year  after  year  com 
was  imported  without  the  payment  of  a  higher  duty  than  6d.  a 
quarter.     Duting  a  great  portion  of  that  time  the  pressure  of  want 
was  so  severe  upon  the  people,  that  the  Government  and  the  Parlia- 
ment had  recourse  to  ever}-  extra  means  of  bringing  into  the  country 
<idditional  supplies  of  food.    He  believed  during  that  period  not  less 
than  from  £1,500,000  to  £2,000,000  were  expended  in  bounties,  to 
induce  tlie  importation  of  grain  from  any  part  of  the  world  whence 
it  could  be  scraped  together.     In  1804,  it  was  found  or  thought  that 
the  law  of  1791 — which  had  been  considered  a  perfect  specimen  ot  a 
protective  law — was  comparatively  of  no  value.     It  happened  that, 
in   1 803,  there  had  been  a  most  abundant  harvest,  and  the  price  of 
corn   had,  consequently,  fallen  very   considerably.      It  was  then 
asserted  that  the  law  of  1791  had  not  been  sufficiently  stringent ;  and 
in  1804,  a  measure  was  introduced  which  raised  the  price  to  which  a 
high  duty  attached  from  50*.  to  63s. ;  when  the  price  was  between 
6^.  and  66s.^  a  duty  of  2s.  Gd.  was  levied ;  and  when  the  price  was 
above  GGs.,  wheat  was  admitted  at  Crf.  per  quarter.    This  measure, 
though  not  brought  forward  by  the  Government,  was  supported  by 
them,  and  was  passed.    But  this  act  was  inoperative  for  a  great  por- 
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tion  of  the  time  during  which  it  continued  in  force  ;  for  prices 
continued  for  a  succession  of  years  at  a  great  elevation,  and  there 
was  a  severe  pressure  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 
When  the  war  terminated,  in  1 815,  it  was  found,  or  supposed  to  be 
found,  that  this  act  of  1804,  which  was  much  more  stringent  than  the 
law  of  1791,  was  nevertheless  insufficient  to  secure  to  the  agricul- 
turists the  benefits  it  was  intended  to  insure.     Accordingly,  in  1815 
another  scheme  was  devised, — a  scheme  which  was  certainly  not  very 
popular,  either  at  the  time  of  its  proposal  or  after  the  country  had  had 
a  short  experience  of  its  operation.   He  need  not  trouble  their  Lord" 
ships  by  entering  into  any  details  to  show  the  inconvenience  of  that 
law,  which  was  supposed,  when  it  was  brought  forward,  to  be  most 
perfect.     He  did  recollect,  however,  that  very  general  complaints 
were  made  against  it,  and  that  those  complaints  did  not  proceed  so 
much  from  those  who  had  originally  objected  to  the  measure,  as 
f^om   those  who  had  been  most  anxious  for  its  adoption.     He 
admitted  that  that  measure  was  liable  to  great  objection  ;  it  was 
not  a  good  law  for  the  purpose  it  was  designed  to  effect ;  and  those 
who  most  loudly  condemned  it  were  the  very  persons  for  whose 
benefit  it  had  been   passed.      In   1820  it  was  admitted  that  this 
law  had  been  utterly  inefficient ;  and  in  that  year  a  proposition  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  subject  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee  with  a  view  of  rendering  that  law — the  stringency 
of  which  no  one  could  deny^still  more  stringent.    He  (the  Earl  of 
Bipon)  opposed  that  motion ;  but  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  whose  labours  were 
subsequently  restricted  to  the  minor  question  as  to  the  mode  of 
taking  the  averages.     A  year  or  two  afterwards  another  committee 
was  appointed,  and  the  subject  was  thoroughly  investigated ;  but 
their  recommendations  were  not  such  as  had  been  anticipated  by 
the  agricultural  interest.     The  report  of  that  committee  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  who,  though  not  chairman  of  the  committee, 
was  requested  to  prepare  it,  and  a  very  elaborate  document  it  was. 
It  contained  much  sound  reasoning  and  valuable  information.    This 
report  became  the  foundation  of  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  1815, 
with  the  object  of  relaxing  by  degrees  the  restrictions  of  that  law, 
so  as  to  admit  foreign  wheat  before  prices  had  reached  the  extreme 
height  at  which,  under  that  bill,  importation  was  likely  to  commence. 
The  law  for  effecting  this  alteration  was  passed  in  ]  822,  but  it  was 
strongly  objected  to  by  many  individuals  connected  with  the  agricul- 
tural interest.    In  point  of  fact,  it  never  came  into  operation,  for  its 
operation  was  to  depend  upon  the  price  of  corn  reaching  a  certain 
height,  which  it  did  not  attain  so  long  as  that  law  remained  in  force. 
It  was  felt,  however,  that  this  law  would  be  attended  with  great  in- 
convenience, and  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  interfere, 
on  more  occasions  than  one,  to  suspend  its  operation.    He  (the  Earl 
of  Ripon)  could  not  say  much  for  the  principle  of  a  law  which  it  was 
necessary  to  suspend  at  the  moment  a  severe  pressure  was  felt.      So 
strong  an  opinion  was  entertained  on  this  subject  that,  in  1827y  the 
attention  of  Parliament  was  again  called  to  the  question,  it  having 
been  necessary  on  two  occasions,  in  1 826,  to  suspend  the  existing 
law.    In  one  case  the  law  was  suspended  by  act  of  Parliament,  and 
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in  ilic  other  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  vested  in  the  executive 
Cvuvernmcnt.  A  new  phm  was  then  devised,  which  was  intended  to 
Dbviatc  all  the  difficulties  of  the  antecedent  systems,  and  so  to 
manaf^e  the  system  of  protection  that  the  law  should  always  execute 
itself.  I'he  act  of  Parliament  for  effectinj^  this  alteration  was  finally 
passed  in  Hl'2H.  It  w<is  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Canning 
in  1827;  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  that  year  it  reached  the 
ilnuse  of  Lords,  but  in  consequence  of  some  alterations  made  in  it  in 
their  Lordships^  House,  it  did  not  then  pass  into  a  law.  A  similar 
measure  was,  liowover,  again  introduced  into  Parliament  in  1828, 
and  adopted  ;  and  that  law  continued  in  operation  till  1 842.  There 
were,  however,  many  circumstances  in  the  details,  the  practice,  and 
the  working;  of  that  law,  which  in  the  progress  of  time  became  the 
subjects  of  much  criticism  and  objection.  Many  persons  who  bad 
yiven  serious  consideration  to  tlie  question  were  of  opinion  that  that 
measure  was  open  to  groat  objection  on  account  of  the  sudden  fluctua- 
tions in  the  amount  of  duty,  and  the  sort  of  jumping  scale  which  it 
establisheil ;  and  it  was  finally  altered  in  1842,  when  the  present  law 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  He  had  mentioned  these 
changes  for  the  purpose  of  sljowing  that  if  the  present  system  was 
one  which  it  was  so  essential  to  maintain — one  so  closely  interwoven, 

as  had  been  represented,  Avith  all  the  interests  of  the  country it  cer- 

tainly  had  been  the  least  stable  system  that  ever  was  invented  for  the 
j>urpo8e  of  maintaining  a  permanent  and  stable  principle.  He  must 
confess,  that  liaving  found,  notwithstanding  all  the  imperfections  of 
the  law,  and  all  the  fears  and  objections  of  the  agriculturists,  that 
the  agricultural  interest  had  gone  on  in  a  course  of  gradual  improve- 
ment— that  the  application  of  capital  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
had  extensively  increased  (•*  hear,  hear,"  from  the  Protectionists) 
-.-having  seen  what  was  going  on  at  this  very  moment  in  that 
respect — having  observed,  moreover,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
apprehensions  which  had  been  proclaimed  in  Parliament  and 
elsewhere,  the  improvements  to  which  he  referred  were  still 
proceeding,  iind  that  there  were  no  practical  symptoms  of  the 
decline  of  agriculture, — and  having  heard  of  no  instances  of  land 
being  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  or  of  any  disinclination  being 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  or  landlords  to  expend 
their  capital  upon  the  improvement  of  tlie  land — he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  think  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present  system  of  pro- 
tection was  essential  to  the  due,  efiVctual,  and  perfect  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  If,  then,  he  was  entitled  to  look  upon  the  existing  system 
as  one  which  did  not  bear  the  character  of  permanence,  the  ques- 
tion was  at  once  narrowed  down  to  a  question  of  time.  There  would, 
however,  necessarily  be  great  diflcrences  of  opinion  as  to  this  point; 
but  the  moment  it  was  admitted  that  the  (question  was  merely  one  of 
time,  the  question  of  principle  was  put  altogether  out  of  view.  If 
it  were  admitted  that  the  question  was  one  of  time,  and  not  of  prin- 
ciple, no  man  was  open  to  reproach  who  avowed  his  conviction  that 
the  time  for  an  alteration  of  the  law  had  arrived.  This  was  the 
point  of  view  in  which  he  (the  Earl  of  Ripon)  contended  they  were 
bound  to  consider  this  subject.  But  there  were  some  circumstances 
to  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  refer,  which  had  a  peculiar  bearing  at 
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this  moment  upon  the  present  question.  He  would  first  refer  to 
what  he  regarded  as  a  most  important  consideration — the  great,  rapid, 
uncontrolled,  and  uncontrollable  increase  in  the  population  of  this 
country.  That  was  a  consideration  which  deserved  serious  atten- 
tion. The  tendency  of  population,  in  any  country,  to  press  upon 
the  limits  of  subsistence,  was  a  maxim  which  did  not  admit  of  dis- 
pute ;  it  was  estiihlished  by  the  soundest  reasoning,  and  by  the 
application  of  indisputable  facts.  If,  then,  popuhition  had  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  almost  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  if  the  production 
of  food  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  increase,  it  was  evident  that 
some  means  must  be  adopted  for  meeting  the  increased  demand.  It 
had  been  stated,  that  the  population  of  this  country  was  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  400,000  annually.  Now,  though  the  application  of 
capital  and  skill  to  the  improvement  of  land  had  tended  greatly  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  corn  produced  in  this  country,  and  had  to 
some  extent  afforded  a  supply  for  the  incrciising  wants  of  the  popu- 
lation, it  was  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  during  the  last 
few  years,  though  the  price  had  not  been  very  high,  there  had  been 
a  regular  importation  of  foreign  wheat  to  a  coni>iderable  amount  for 
consumption  in  this  country.  Now,  if  this  corn  was  not  wanted,  he 
wished  to  know  how  it  Ccime  to  be  imported  into  and  bought  in  this 
country  ?  Certainly,  if  it  was  necessary  to  bring  into  consumption 
these  quantities  of  foreign  corn,  the  fact  was  clearly  established  that 
the  population  had  outstripped  the  means  immediately  possessed  by 
this  country  of  meeting  their  wants  with  regard  to  a  supply  of  food. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  necessary  to  enter  more  at  length 
on  the  subject  of  the  measure  now  before  the  House.  Every  one 
knew  what  its  provisions  were,  and  the  only  part  upon  which  any 
material  difference  of  oi)inion  existed  was,  whether  the  termination 
of  the  present  Corn  Law  should  be  immediate  or  not.  The  pro- 
posed law  contiimed  a  modified  protection  for  three  years.  For  him- 
self, he  did  not  know  whether  they  had  cause  to  be  apprehensive  of 
any  evil  consequences  if  an  earlier  termination  were  put  to  the 
present  system  (loud  cheers  from  the  Opposition  benches).  He  felt 
painfully  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  he  had  attempted  to  argue 
this  question.  He  could  not  suppose  that  what  ho  had  said  would 
weigh  with  those  who  after  due  consideration  had  come  to  an  opposite 
opinion.  But  he  did  not  admit  that  he  ought  to  feel  any  shame 
cither  for  having  been  a  party  to  the  present  measure,  or,  secondly, 
for  having  proposed  it  to  the  House.  It  might  be  said  to  be  incon- 
sistent Avith  the  opinions  he  had  formerly  expressed,  and  it  might 
not  be  difiSeult  to  extract  from  his  recorded  language  sentiments  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  he  had  now  advocated.  But  he  took 
no  shame  to  himself  on  this  account,  because  the  only  thing  he  had 
need  to  be  ashamed  of,  would  have  been  if  it  had  proceeded  from 
bad  motives.  Now,  he  was  not  conscious  of  being  influenced  by  bad 
motives  (cheers).  He  had  acted  from  the  solemn  conviction  of* what 
was  right,  founded  on  much  reflection,  and  stimulated  by  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  not  proposing  a  measure  calculated  to  injure  any 
interest  in  the  country,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  do  good  to  all.  Ho 
might  be  wrong.  He  might  have  forfeited  by  the  course  he  was 
now  pursuing — but  that  was  nothing  to  the  ]>urpose— even  the  good 
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opinion  of  many  who  had  thought  well  of  him.  He  might  be  sup" 
posed  to  have  abandoned  unnecessarily  a  cause  he  had  hitherto 
supported,  and  which  some  of  his  friends  had  told  himhehad  well  sup- 
ported. But  he  did  it  because  he  thought  it  right ;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reasons  upon  which  he  had  advocated 
former  measures  of  this  kind  no  longer  existed,  he  hoped  he  should 
stand  fair  with  their  Lordships  when  he  recommended  it  to  them  as 
one  in  the  progress  of  which  they  were  all  equally  interested. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond — My  Lords,  I  move  that  the  bill  be  read 
a  second  time  this  day  six  mnntlis,  because  I  feel  in  my  conscience 
that  this  measure  is  more  likely  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow  on  Briti?) 
industr}',  and  is,  therefore,  more  fraught  with  danger  to  the  naticA 
than  any  measure  ever  before  proposed  by  any  minister  (cheers  from 
the  cross  benches).     I  think  we  have  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  Noble  Lord  who  has  just  resumed  his  seat,  that  he  has  not  told 
your  Lordships  what,  in  his  opinion,  the  .average  price  of  corn  will 
be,  if  this  measure  should  unfortunately  pass  into  a  law.     My  Lords, 
rash  and  blameable  as  I  think  they  arc,  I  cannot  think  that  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  introduce  a  measure,  affecting  so  import- 
ant an  interest  in  the  country,  witliout  forming  an  estimate  of  its 
probable  effects.      If  they  have,  why  have  they  withheld  from  the 
House  information  so  necessary  for  the  consideration  of  the  measure? 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  since  the  last  session,  and  especially  since  last  November. 
The  only  surmise  I  can  make  is,  that  tho  measure  now  before  your 
Lordships  was  not  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  until  they  were  already 
pledged  to  it  by  her  Majesty's  speech.      My  Lords,  this  is  the  first 
time  a  Minister  has  dared  to  bring  forward  a  measure  of  this  kind 
without  being  able  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  point  I  have  just  ad- 
verted to,  and  if  I  am  wrong  the  Noble  Lord  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  will  be  able  to  set  me  right,  by  producing  the 
estimate  on  the  table  of  the  House.     I  acquit  the  Noble  Lord  of 
any  improper  motives,  but  he  has  carried  us  back  as  far  as  the  Com 
Law  of  1822,  and  has  never  said  one  syllabic  of  the  Corn  Law  of 
1842  (cheers).  Your  Lordships  are  not  called  upon  to  repeal  the  law 
of  1791,  nor  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the  law  of  1821,  but  you  are 
called  upon  to  repeal  the  act  of  1842,  and  respecting  that  act  not 
one  syllable  has  the  Noble  Lord  condescended  to  speak.     I  hope  and 
trust  that  your  Lordships  will  remember  that  this  is  a  question  of 
vast  importance — that  your  Lordships  will  recollect  that  in  the  event- 
ful times  which  we  may  look  forward  to,  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  the  hereditary  Legislature  of  this  country,  whose  duty  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  to  vote  without  favour  or  affection,  should  lay 
aside  party  feeling  and  political  bias,  and  should  vote  according  to 
their  conscience  upon  a  measure  affecting  the  weal  of  the  large  mass 
of  their  fellow  subjects  (hear,  hear).      I  say,  my  Lords,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  you,  not  only  from  that  high  duty  which  is  always  yours, 
but  also  from  expediency, to  vote  in  that  manner;  and  when   other 
measures  are  brought  forward  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  church,  with 
a  view  to  impair  our  institutions,  to  change  the  condition  of  this  House, 
we  shall  be  powerful  if  we  then  maintain,  as  we  have  hitherto  main- 
tained, the  good  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  middle  classes  of 
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tiiis  country.  Bnt  I  tell  your  Lordships,  with  perfect  respect,  that 
Tinless  you  do  maintain  that  good  opinion,— and  you  cannot  main- 
tain it  if  they  find  you  vote  against  all  your  former  promises  and 
pledges, — unless  you  have  them  with  you,  you  will  be  powerless  in- 
deed (hear,  hear).  My  Lords,  in  conclusion,  I  will  only  humbly, 
though  at  the  same  time  most  earnestly,  implore  your  Lordships  to 
vote  against  this  measure,  because  I  believe  that,  if  you  do  not  reject 
it,  it  is  accepted  only  as  an  instalment  of  future  and  greater  changes. 
And  I  ask  you  now  at  the  outposts  to  fight  your  battle,  or  else,  depend 
upon  it,  you  will  find  difficulty  hereafter  in  showing  a  proper  front. 
I  ask  you  to  vote  against  it  from  the  belief,  on  my  honour,  that  it  is 
a  measure  which  is  only  the  first  attack,  that  it  is  a  measure  which 
will  shake  the  foundations  of  the  throne,  cripple  the  church,  endanger 
oar  institutions,  and  convert  a  hitherto  hai)py  and  contented  people 
into  one  of  wretchedness  and  misery.  My  Lords,  1  believe  that 
it  will  lead  to  endless  confusion  and  anarchy,  and  I  therefore  call 
upon  your  Lordships  to  make  a  stand  against  it,  and  reject  the 
measure  (cheers). 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  question,  up(m  which 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  said,  his  Noble  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  read  from  tlie  conclusion  of  his  speech  a  formidable  list  or'  dan- 
gers, with  which  he  had  threatened  their  Lordships  if  they  assented 
to  this  measure;  but  he  thought  his  Noble  Friend  would  have  done 
well  if  he  had  pointed  out  with  more  distinctness  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  expected  that  their  acquiescence  in  this  measure  would  lead 
to  such  terrible  results.  He  enteriaiued  none  of  those  aj)prehen- 
sions  (hear,  hear).  He  must  deal  with  this  mccisure  as  he  thought 
their  Lordships  would  deal  with  it,  as  a  measure  of  national  policy, 
without  any  reference  to  those  fears  wliich  his  Noble  Friend  had  con- 
jured up  and  nourished  in  his  own  mind,  in  order  to  alarm  the  mind 
of  that  House  of  Parliament.  He  was  about  to  vote  for  the  bill, 
and  he  trusted,  and  believed,  it  would  be  passed  by  a  great  majority. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  was  free  to  say  that  the  bill  which  her  Majesty  ^8 
Ministers  had  proposed  was  not  the  one  he  would  have  suggested  for 
adoption  (hear).  He  would  not  deal  in  the  language  which  was  fit  for 
ancient  ladies,  but  which  he  did  not  think  became  great  statesmen. 
He  would  not  talk  of  the  cruelties  of  taxing  the  necessaries  of  life. 
He  did  not  think  there  was  anything  inhuman,  or  anything  unwarrant- 
able, even  under  the  pressure  of  great  scarcity,  in  maintaining  a  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  com  ;  and  under  the  present  act  a 
large  revenue  was  raised.  The  Government  had  by  the  bill  before 
them  wasted  a  great  revenue  which  might  have  been  raised.  He  had 
been  told  in  Italy,  that  the  whole  thing  was  to  be  viewed  together, 
and  he  confessed  he  thought  there  was  to  be  a  revision  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  (cheers).  Not  a  mere  alteration  of  the  Customs* 
duties,  which  was  a  very  different  thing,  but  tliat  it  would  have  been 
their  duty  to  consider  a  revision  of  the  Excise  laws ;  and,  in  the  san- 
guinenessof  his  expectation,  he  had  thought  it  just  possible — (so  little 
was  revenue  thought  of  by  the  Government,  that  the  loss  of  £500,000 
or  £600,000  for  duties  on  corn  was  deemed  of  no  importance) — he 
had  thought  that  the  Ministers  would  at  least  have  proposed  a  great 
diminution,  if  not  the  total  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  (hear,  hear),  and 
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he  thought  a  large  proposal  of  this  kind  would  hare  ^^^a.s  aiso^ 
sation,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  thought  u'*<'.rime'| 
Kition  ought  to  be  given.  Therefore,  if  it  had  been  his  lot  W 
proposed  a  measure,  he  would  have  proposed  a  law  very 
from  that  broup;ht  forward  by  her  Majesty ^s  Ministers,  and  he 
not  surprised  at  the  indignation  their  bill  had  excited.  Ui 
natcly,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  there  had  been  a  sort  of  race — a  kindi 
St.  Leger  or  Derby — amongst  certain  political  persons,  and  the  Bif 
Hon.  Gentleman,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  having  got 
lead,  showed  a  determination  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  went 
lengths  (cheers  and  laughter).  Inasmuch  as  the  bill  got  rid  of  thil 
({uestion,  he  must  take  it.  He  adopted — not  the  opinions  upon  thil 
Hubject — but  all  the  views  of  his  Noble  Friend  on  the  cross  benchei, 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  on  this  question  (hear,  heai^ 
But  he  felt  himself  precluded  from  acting  in  any  other  manner  thu 
to  vote  for  the  bill,  and  he  implored,  he  entreated,  all  not  to  risk 
this  great  question,  not  only  those  who  agreed  with  him,  and  wished 
to  set  this  great  question  at  rest,  but  also  those  who  thought  that  the 
existing  law  ought  to  be  maintiiined  as  being  best  calculated  to  up 
hold  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  for  whatever  opinions  they  might 
entertain  on  that  question,  there  was  one  point  on  which  there  could 
bo  but  one  opinion,  if  they  rejected  this  bill  they  would  prolong  thtt 
conflict  of  opinion,  and  that  contest  for  the  repeal  of  this  law,  whidi 
had  been  so  mischievous  to  every  class  of  society,  and  of  which  no 
class  of  society  had  reaped  such  bitter  fruits  as  the  agricultural 
interests  (cheers). 

The  Duke  of  Clrveland  said  it  was  with  no  ordinary  feelings 
that  he  was  compelled  to  sever  himself  from  a  Government  which  he 
had  always  hitherto  endeavoured  to  support;  and  if  ever  he  should 
thereafter  be  placed  in  opposition  to  them,  he  should  always  enter- 
tain the  highest  respect  for  the  Noble  Duke  (Wellington)  from  whom 
he  had  received  repeated  marks  of  kindness,  and  from  whom  he  had 
never  differed  on  any  point  of  public  policy.  He  had  not  changed 
his  own  opinions  from  any  whim  or  caprice,  but  there  had  been  a 
total  abandonment  of  all  principle  on  the  part  of  Government. 
This  country  had  attained  to  wealth,  honour,  and  renown,  superior 
to  any  other  in  the  known  world,  and  it  was  rather  a  hazardous  and 
dangerous  experiment  to  make,  to  support  a  total  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  when,  however  ruinous  the  consequences  might  be,  they  could 
never  retrace  their  steps.  This  was  the  grecit  danger.  After  the 
agitation  which  had  existed  of  late  years,  and  which  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  suppressed,  it  would  be  impossible  if  they  opened 
the  ports  at  one  time  to  shut  them  at  another  (hear,  hear).  Why 
was  the  duty  on  corn  higher  than  on  other  articles  ?  Not  because 
the  farmers  were  afraid  to  compete  with  foreigners,  but  simply  in 
consideration  of  the  heavy  burdens  with  which  the  land  was  taxed, 
and  which  prevented  our  farmers  from  competing  with  foreigners  on 
equal  terms.  Let  the  tithes  and  the  poor-rates  be  equally  borne  by 
all  the  community,  and  there  would  be  no  reason  on  earth  why  the 
land  should  have  any  further  protection  than  other  interests.  Minis- 
ters ought  to  have  explained  their  intended  measures,  and  not  be- 
trayed their  friends,  as  they  had  done.    He  recently  heard  that  the 
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'Vjjtjlniost  the  Pl^e  Treasury  had  succeeded  in  converting  several 

^  Iwners  to  his  opinions.    But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 

wealthy  landlords  would  not  be  the  great  sufferers.    Those  would 

)e  the  smaller  landlords — the  country  gentlemen,  who  formed  a  very 
large  class;  and  a  still  larger  class — the  yeomanry  of  England — 

rould  be  great  suiferers — the  men  of  £200  or  £300  aryear,  who  cul- 
tivated their  own  land  ;  they  would  indeed  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 

^n  them  it  would  fall  most  heavily,  and  many  of  them  it  would 
inihilate.    Then  there  came  the  tenant-farmers.    He  had  often 

^ard  it  said  that  the  present  was  merely  a  landlord's  question,  and 
tllit  the  tenantry  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — that  it  would  make  no 
difference  to  them.  But  what  was  really  the  fact  ?  In  South  Brit- 
ain— he  did  not  mean  to  say  it  was  so  in  North  Britain,  but  in 
South  Britain  the  practice  was  this:— the  tenant  bore  all  the  rates 
and  charges,  except  the  landlord's  property-tax  ;  he  paid  all  the 
expenses  of  labour ;  he  ran  all  the  risk  of  diseases  amongst  his 
stock  ;  he  took  all  the  chances  of  weather,  and  he  divided  what 
remained  between  the  landlord  and  himself;  but  then  he  was  able 
to  do  this  only  in  theory,  for  he  was  obliged  to  give  to  the  landlord 
a  fixed  money  payment.  Hence  it  was  obvious  that  the  landlord 
could  get  little  more  than  one.  fourth  of  the  gross  produce,  if  so 
much.  He  would  suppose  the  rent  of  a  farm  to  be  £300  a-year ;  the 
gross  produce  then  would  be  £1,200.  If  the  present  measure  took 
20  per  cent,  off  the  profit  of  land,  the  owner  of  the  land  must  submit 
to  receive  only  £240,  where  previously  he  received  £300.  But  what 
would  be  the  case  of  the  tenant-farmer?  Out  of  the  £1,200  which 
the  farm  produced,  £900  belonged  to  him ;  and  if  20  per  cent,  were 
taken  off  £900,  it  left  the  farmer  £720,  bo  that  by  such  a  process 
the  landlord  lost  £60,  while  the  tenant  lost  £180  per  annum.  He 
would  now  ask  whether  it  was  a  landlord's  or  a  tenant's  question  ? 
He  had  always  occupied  an  independent  position  in  that  House — he 
would  always  endeavour  to  maintain  that  independence  ;  and  now, 
as  ever,  he  had  felt  himself  called  upon,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  to 
advance  those  interests  which  he  conceived  to  be  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  community  (cheers). 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  desired  to  say  a  few  words  relative 
to  a  petition  which  had  been  recently  presented  by  the  Noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Cleveland)  from  the  county  of  Durham.  He  (the 
Marquis  of  Londonderry)  resided  in  the  same  county  as  the  Nbble 
Duke,  and  was  therefore  enabled  to  say  that  this  petition  was  drawn 
up,  before  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  was  kno¥m, 
at  a  meeting  but  thinly  attended ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  taken  as 
representing  the  general  opinions  of  the  farmers  and  freeholders  in 
the  county.  He  had  lived  longer  in  Durham  than  the  Noble  Duke, 
and  he  had  good  reason  to  know  that  few  Protectionist  Members  would 
be  returned  to  the  next  Parliament.  The  agricultural  body  in  the 
North  of  England  had  a  very  strong  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  that 
feeling  was  not  in  favour  of  the  policy  which  the  Noble  Duke  called 
upon  them  to  persevere  in.  He  had  the  other  day  been  conversing 
with  a  farmer  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of, 
**  What  do  you  expect  from  Sir  B.  Peel's  measure?"  he  had  been 
told  that  the  fiurmers  anticipated  now  growing  two  blades  of  graM 
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wh"ro  before  thoy  only  prew  one  (hear,  lieiir).     Thi;»  was  also  hii 
opinion.     He  would  admit  that  tlie  measure  was  an  ex 
then  it  was  a  great  experiment:  and  such  was  his  oonfidenceTn  the 
Ministers  who  had  lirou^ht  the  country  in  all  its  domestic  and  foreign 
relations  to  the  pitch  of  prosperity  they  now  witnessed,  that  he  did 
not  see  any  reason  why  lie  should  hesitate  in  following  them  in  the 
course  which  they  tln)n^:ht  it  wise  and  expedient  to  pursue.      He  did 
not  believe  that  the  measure  would  be  attended  by  all  the  mischief*^      ^ 
the  Noble  Duke  (Richmond)  had  enumerated,  and  if  the  nieasuif      8 
was  allowed  due  and  effective  operation,  he  thought  those  wlio  weJ       ^ 
now  so  vociferous  in  condemning  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  at  tlB       ( 
head  of  the  Government,  would  again  return  to  his  standard.      j|f.       ^ 
had  long  sailed  in  the  Right  Hon.  Baronefs  boat;  if  it  was  sinki^ 
he  would  be  the  last  person  to  desert  it.   He  would  stand  by  him  still 
in  perfect  contidcnce,  believing  that,  even  if  he  should  be  overthroffi 
by  the  combination  of  ])artics,  ho  would  recover  the  fall  ugain. 

Lord  Stanlky  then  rose  and  addressed  the  House  as  follows:— 
I  can  assure  your  Lordships  that  it   is  with   the  most   unfeigned 
distrust  of  my  own   powers,  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  mort 
unhesitating  conviction  of  the  truth  and  strength  of  the  case  which 
I  have  to  support,  that  I  venture  to  submit  myself  to  your  Loidshipi' 
indulgence,  while  I  enter  into  a  defence  of  that  system  of  law  whidi 
has  been  designated  by  a  Noble  Earl  on  the  other  side  of  the  HooH 
as  absurd,  and  which  has  been  most  vehemently,  but  I  can  hardly 
say  vigorously,  assailed  by  those  who  have  hitherto  boldly  and  moi 
strenuously  defended  it,  and  who  were  indeed  among  the  principal 
framcrs  of  the  existing  act  (cheers).     I  feel,  my  Lords,  how  much 
need  I  have  of  your  indulgence,  because  I  find  myself  unhappily, 
on  this  occasion,  opposed,  impar  cojigressus^  to  all  those  who  hare 
been  hitherto  the  leaders  of  both  the  great  parties  into  which  this 
House  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament  have  been  divided.    Bat, 
however  much  and  however  painfully  I  may  feel  the  inequality  of 
the  contest  in  point  of  ability,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  weight  of 
authority  is  in  favour  of  those  who  propose  the  abolition  of  the  Com 
Laws  (hear,  hear).      My  Lords,  I  will  not  appeal — it  would  be 
invidious  to  do  so — to  the  authority  of  the  present,  against  the 
former,  opinions  of  Noble  Lords  on  either  side  of  the  House.    I 
will  not  cite  the  opinions  they  may  have  formed,  or  the  expressions 
they  may  have  made  use  of;  ])ut,  my  Lords,  I  will  venture  to  appeal 
fr<mi  the  authority  of  the  living  to  the  authority  of  the  dead — I  will 
venture  to  appeal  from  the  authority  of  the  statesmen  of  the  present 
day  to  all  the  great  names  among  those  who  have  been  the  most 
liberal  commercial  ministers  of  England  in  times  not  long  gone  past. 
I  will  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Huskisson  ;  and,  my  Lords,  while 
I  mention  their  names,  I  will  refer  to  those  of  others  whose  eloquence 
still  rings  in  our  ears — and  would  to  God  their  wisdom  and  prudence 
were  still  directing  our  councils — trusting  I  shall  be  forgiven  by  three 
of  my  Noble  Friends  who  now  occupy  seats  in  this  House,  if  I  cite, 
in  opposition  to  their  opinions,  the  authority  of  those  who  first  cast 
imperishable  lustre  on  the  names  of  Liverpool,  of  Canning,  and  of 
Grey  (great  cheering).    But  I  can  appeal  not  only  to  statesmen  of 
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khnost  the  present  day,  I  can  appeal  against  the  statesman  of  the 
indent  year — to  the  authority  of  all  those  who  have  swayed  the 
xi  tie  inies  of  this  country  ever  since  it  took  a  prominent  place  among 
re»g  nations  of  the  world.  The  Noble  Elarl  (Ripon)  says  this  question 
f  ^  not  raised  by  former  Governments  on  the  principle  of  Protection ; 
t^  ly  that  if  you  search  the  records  of  our  history  from  the  earliest 
^  AW,  you  will  find  in  the  most  distinct  form,  from  the  preambles 
gf^  successive  statutes  in  successive  ages,  that  the  principle  which 
ifnided  the  ministers  of  this  country  was  the  principle  of  encouraging 
•the  domestic  industry,  and  protecting  the  agriculture  of  this  country. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  I  recollect  a  memorable  pream- 
Ible,  one  which  might  almost  be  applied  to  a  statute  of  the  present 
day.  It  recites,  if  I  remember  tlie  words— "That  whereas  the 
labourers  and  occupiers  in  husbandry" — not  the  great  owners  of 
land,  observe,  not  the  great  propri^J^s — but  "  the  labourers  and 
occupiers  in  husbandry  be  daily^.  gr(e3h)usly  endamaged  by  the 
bringing  in  from  foreign  countries  efycoriirThto  this  realm,  when  the 
price  of  corn  within  this  realm  is  U^^*  «nd.  the  statute  with  that 
recital  goes  on  to  prohibit  the  importtM4i>n-(^.com  when  the  price 
here  was  below,  I  think,  6«.  Qd.  per  qua^er^  ..T^e  same  principle 
has  guided  the  Legislature  of  this  countV.y  from  that  day  to  the 
present,  varied  according  to  the  circumstSuices"  ^  the  country, 
varied  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  varifid  according 
to  the  state  of  husbandry,  and  the  state  of  o^j  r«Iatxans  with 
foreign  powers.  But  through  all,  without  an  excert^onf  th^re  has 
been  maintained  this  principle,  that  in  order  to  setj^Q  ^e^.jinde- 
pendence  of  this  country  of  foreign  supplies  for  the'l^opd'^^oWts 
own  people,  it  was  the  policy  of  this  great  country  to  gUj^u^UT' 
agement  and  protection  to  the  cultivation  of  its  own  sof^hear, 
hear).  But  I  will  not  be  satisfied  with  appealing  to  home  authorities. 
There  is  not  one  nation  in  the  world  of  any  eminence  that  has 
ventured  up  to  this  hour  upon  the  bold  and  rash  experiment  upon 
-which  your  Lordships  are  invited  to  enter,  of  leaving  the  provision 
of  the  food  of  its  people  unrestrained  by  legislation,  unprotected  by 
fiscal  regulation,  and  subject  to  mere  chance,  or  worse  than  that — to 
chance  controllable  and  controlled  by  the  caprice,  the  enmity,  or  the 
inability  to  supply  of  foreign  countries  (cheers).  I  will  go  through 
the  principal  nations  of  the  earth.  France  and  Holland  have  both 
not  only  a  system  of  protection,  but  both  have  a  sliding  scale,  and 
France  has  a  sliding  scale  infinitely  more  complicated  and  stringent 
than  our  own.  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  Prusia,  Portugal,  Spain,  the  Roman  States,  Austria, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Have 
I  gone  through  all  the  principal  nations  of  the  world  ?  Not  one  of 
all  these  countries  has  ventured  to  leave  its  agriculture  unprotected, 
or  to  allow  the  provision  of  the  food  of  its  people  to  be  dependent 
on  foreigners.  And  when  I  see  all  this,  not  only  can  I  not  admit 
that  the  weight  of  authority  is  with  the  opponents  of  the  measure, 
but  I  venture  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that  which  has  been  put  forward 
as  an  indisputable  axiom — that  the  jDrtm^yoci^  inference  is  in  favour 
of  unrestricted  Free  Trade  (hear,  hear).  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
the  weight  of  authority,  the  authority  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
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of  this  and  of  all  other  countries,  nations  with  every  variety  of  soil 
and  climate,  with  every  variety  of  density  and  sparencds  of  populi^' 
lion,  under  all  varieties  of  civil  institutions,  from  the  nxo^i  abai  ihtf 
monarchy  to  the  most  unrestricted  republicanism — the  VaitoiMgi 
authority  of  all  times  and  countries  is  in  fiivour  of  the  sysMm^d 
Protection  (hear,  hear).  I  dispute  that  which  has  been  held  toJie 
a^  indisputable  axiom.  I  contend  that  the  inference,  theprtmdjTdid 
inference  is,  that  all  statesmen  of  former  times  in  this  country,  lief'  ij 
all  other  countries  at  the  present  day,  have  not  been  alike  whiun 
destitute  of  political  wisdom  and  political  sagacity  (cheers).  I  vex 
not  believe  that  not  a  single  beam  of  enlightenment  dispelled  til 
universal  darkness,  till  that  which  flashed  simultaneously  and  w] 
such  marvellous  power  of  conversion  upon  the  statesmen  of 
present  ago  in  the  month  of  November  last  (great  cheering), 
it  will  not  bo  the  least  unhappy  consequence  of  this  unhappy  m^ 
sure  that  this  country  and  the  world  will  believe, — truly  or  false 
justly  or  unjustly,  T  will  not  say, — that  a  triumph  has  been  gaii] 
by  an  organized  and  interested  association  over  the  Minister  of  tl 
Crown  (cheers),  and  tlint  a  still  more  fatal  triumph  has  been  gain< 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Crown,  acting  under  the  influence  of  thi 
association,  over  his  political  supporters  and  the  independence 
Parliament  (loud  cheering).  And  now,  I  turn  from  the  persoi 
part  of  the  subject,  and  from  the  discussion  of  the  question  by  who! 
the  measure  was  proposed  and  supported,  to  the  much  more  importao^ 
matter,  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  maintained.  But  here,  I  must 
say,  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  a  difliculty  of  rather  a  singular  kind. 
When,  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  we  have  asked  the  Minister 
of  the  Crown  a  question— not,  I  think,  an  unfair  or  an  unreasonable 
one — what  do  you  anticipate  will  be  the  result  of  this  measure?  the 
simple  answer  given  \vas,  that  they  must  decline  to  prophecy:  their 
prophecies  failed  in  1842,  and  they  would  not  risk  their  reputation 
as  prophets  hereafter.  If  we  ask  what  the  efffect  of  the  measure  will 
be,  we  are  frankly  told  that  they  cannot  say  (hear,  hear).  Now, 
where  is  it  you  are  about  to  try  this  experiment,  of  which  the 
Minister  who  brin^  it  forward  cannot  tell  what  will  be  the  possible 
or  probable  results  ?  The  old  proverb  says,  Jiat  experimentiun  in 
corpore  vili;  try  your  experiments  on  some  small  scale,  in  some 
insignificant  corner  of  the  globe,  in  some  inartificial  state  of  society; 
try  it  whore  a  mistake  would  not  be  irrevocable ;  where  an  error 
in  judgment  would  not  le<ad  to  such  formidable  consequences.  But 
you  are  going  to  try  this  cxjjeriment  in  the  wealthiest  and  mightiest 
empire  of  the  world  ;  you  are  trying  it.  in  this  England  of  ours, 
the  highest  and  mightiest  among  the  nations  of  the  world — that 
which  is  in  the  most  artificial  state  of  society — that  in  which  the 
slightest  derangement  of  the  social  scale,  the  slightest  disturbance 
of  the  relations  between  the  different  classes  of  the  community, 
may  produce  the  most  extensive,  serious,  and  irremediable  mischief 
(cheers).  And  it  is  in  this  country,  and  supported  by  such  arguments 
as  you  have  heard  from  my  Noble  Friend  to-night,  that  you  are 
invited  to  try  this  great  experiment,  the  issue  of  which  the  Minister 
of  the  Crown  tells  you  he  cannot  foresee !  It  may  be  very  well  for 
an  irresponsible  body  like  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League;  but,  my 
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s^'^.        £   this  conduct  be  natural  or  legitimate  in  the  members  of 
VaI'       'i-Com  Law  League,  it  is  neither  natural  nor  legitimate  in 
^»»t  Minister  of  the  Crown  (cheers),  wielding  the  authority  of 
•Crown,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  exercising  the 
Qeiice  of  his  high  station,  and  his  high  character,  and  his  high 
#iits,  to  carry  measures  of  deep  and  vital  importance,  of  hazardous 
.^doubtful  policy  (hear).     Your  Lordships  and  the  other  House 
<«  Parliament  have  a  right  to  be  told  by  the  Minister,  under  such 
^uicmstances,  what  is  the  object  at  which  he  aims ;  and  you  have  a 
Ihe  I  to  canvass  fully  and  distinctly,  first,  whether  the  object  be  in 
As  r  desirable ;  and  next,  whether  the  means  which  he  proposes  for 
Jbuicting  it  are  likely  to  attain  that  object,  if  it  be  desirable.     You 
I     llHve  a  right  to  know  from  the  Minister  what  he  calculates  upon,  as 
.     being  the  probable  effect  of  this  great  measure  (hear,  hear).     My 
Ijords,  in  the  silence  of  the  Government  upon  this  point,  we  turn  to 
the  arguments  which  they  have  made  use  of;  and  although  certainly 
one  of  them  has  been  in  a  considerable  degree  abandoned  by  my 
Noble  Friend  this  evening,  yet  in  the  course  of  the  discussions 
that  I  have  heard,  this  measure  has  been  rested  mainly  upon  two 
arguments,  namely,  the  apprehended  fannne  in  Ireland,  and  the 
successful  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842  (hear,  hear).     But,  my 
Lords,  this  does  not  relieve  ray  difficulty.   These  arguments  may  both 
be  fn valid,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  show  bye  and  bye  that  they  are  ; 
but  valid  they  cannot  both  be,  for  tliey  are  mutually  contradictory, 
the  one  of  the  other.    If  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  any  mode 
or  by  any  pos«»ibility,  be  calculated  to  relieve  the  famine  in  Ireland, 
supposing  always  the  famine  to  exist  (hear,  hear),  it  must  be  by 
bringing  a  large  amount  of  corn  into  consumption  at  so  low  a  price 
as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  and  the  most  distressed 
of  that  starving  population  ;  but,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken  in  the 
1>oa8t  which   Her   Majesty V  Government   make  of  the  successful 
operation  of  the  tariff",  it  is  this — that  while  it  is  materially  extending 
commerce,  it  has  not  diminished,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  rather 
tended  to  raise  the  price  of  the  articles  which  have  been  subjectetl 
to  its  operation  (hear,  hear).     Let  me,  however,  examine  these  two 
questions — the  famine,  and  the  operation  of  the  tariff.     Now,  with 
regard  to  the  famine,  1  must  beg  to  c^ill  your  Lordships' attention  so 
far  back  as  to  the  period  of  October  and  November  last.   The  Noble 
Lord  has  told  us  that  the  famine  was  not  the  inducing  cause  of  this 
alteration  in  the  Corn  Law  being  proposed.  With  all  respect  for  my 
Noble  Friend,  I  will  venture  to  say — and  I  am  confident  I  shall  not 
be  contradicted  by  any  single  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
— that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  apprehension  of  scarcity  in  Ireland, 
and  the  supposed  failure  of  the  crops,  your  Lordships  would  never 
have  been  aski'd — in  the  course  of  this  session  at  all  events — to  alter 
or  repeal  the  Com  Law  (hear,  hear).    When  the  Cabinet  was  called 
together  in  the  close  of  October    last,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
considering   the   state   of  Ireland.      Papers  were   laid   before   us, 
representing  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  anxiety  that  was  felt, 
the  reports  of  certain  learned  professors  —which  reports,  by-the-bye, 
tended  mainly  to  increase  the  anxiety,  and,  with  all  respect  for 
whom,  if  their  advice  had  been  followed  I  believe  the  evil  would 
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hare  been  RfCKm^'A^^^'  (hear,  hear).  We  were  called  upon  to  consider 
what  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress ;  and  it 
was  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
supposed  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  that  we  were  invited  to  open 
the  ports  by  Order  in  Council,  and  thereby  to  suspend  the  operation 
of  the  Corn  Law  (hear,  hear).  My  Lords,  I  speak  of  the  famine 
a  Yision— an  utterly  baseless  vision,  which  haunted  the  imaginati 
and  disturbed  the  judgment  of  the  Government.  I  speak  in  ve 
different  terms,  and  with  very  different  feelings,  of  that  amount 
destitution  and  distress,  into  which  a  large  body  of  the  small  cottie 
in  Ireland  have  been  thrown  by  the  partial  or  total  failure  of  th 
potato  crop;  but  I  conceive  that  this  is  a  kind  of  distress,  this 
species  of  destitution,  upon  which  your  repeal  of  the  Corn 
whatever  effect  it  produces  upon  the  price  of  wheat,  will  produc 
more  effect,  and  can  produce  no  more,  than  if  you  were  to  pass 
which  should  reduce  the  price  of  pine-apples  (hear,  hear).  Th 
to  these  people  is  not  that  corn  is  dear,  or  potatoes  dear ;  com  nem 
was  dear ;  the  price  of  corn,  in  spite  of  all  that  took  place,  nem 
rose  to  any  very  high  pitch.  The  state  of  distress  and  sufferiag 
to  which  these  people  are  exposed,  arises  from  this,  that  they  an 
not,  as  the  labourer  in  England  is,  dependent  for  their  subsistence 
U|>on  labour  and  steady  wages,  the  produce  of  their  gardens  serYUig 
to  eke  out  their  wages  with  some  little  cidditional  comfort ;  but  that 
they  have  invested  their  labour,  invested  their  all,  in  the  cultivation 
of  some  small  plot  of  ground,  for  which  they  pay  a  large  rent,  and  if 
the  produce  of  that  plot  fails,  they  have  no  labour  to  look  to,  their 
stock  of  provisions  is  gone,  and,  having  no  means  of  employment, 
they  have  no  prospect  of  obtaining  money,  wherewith  to  purchase 
food  to  replace  the  potato  crop  which  has  failed.  That  is  the  cause 
of  the  distress  of  the  smaller  cottiers  of  Ireland  (hear,  hear).  But 
now  I  pray  you  to  mark  another  class,  and  it  is  not  an  unimportant 
one,  a  class  which,  including  the  families  of  those  who  compose  it, 
comprises  probably  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
namely,  the  small  farmers  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland.  In  what 
state  are  they  placed?  Their  system  of  cultivation  is  oats  and 
potatoes ;  their  potato  crop  had  failed,  or  a  great  part  of  it  was 
diseased  ;  it  was  unfit  for  human  food.  It  was  not  unfit  for  the  food 
of  animals,  and  many  of  them  very  wisely  increased  the  number  of 
their  pigs,  fattened  them  upon  the  diseased  potatoes,  and  realized  a 
very  fair  profit.  But  what  was  the  compensation  to  a  farmer  of  this 
class  ?  Why,  the  potato  crop  had  failed,  but  his  oats  were  supera- 
bundant, bringing  a  very  fair  price;  and  he  had  in  his  superabundant 
oats  the  means  of  sustaining  himself,  and,  in  their  price,  of  recovering 
in  some  degree  the  loss  of  his  potatoes.  And  by  way  of  relieving 
that  man  you  propose,  when  he  has  lost  his  potatoes,  to  inflict  a 
further  injury  upon  him  by  reducing  the  price  of  his  oats  (hear, 
hear).  Therefore,  as  applicable  to  the  famine  in  Ireland — if  &mine 
there  were — I  took  the  liberty  of  recording  my  opinion  against  the 
proposed  opening  of  the  ports.     At  the  same  time,  so  strongly  and 

so  forcibly  did  I  feel  the  importance  of  unanimity  in  the  Cabinet, 

so  strongly  was  I  convinced  of  the  injury  done  by  the  breaking  up 
of  »ny  Government,  that  although  exhibiting  serious  doubts  whether 
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nd  •'  *sion  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  opening  of  the  ports  would 
£»^  *t  vjiil,  or  might  not  even  be  injurious,  I  intimated  my  entire 
o^*  ■**  ^  yield  my  own  opinion,  and  consent  to  a  suspension  of 
i^^  -^^n  Law,  provided  a  suspension  was  proposed  (hear,  hear). 
On  "when  I  was  told  that  that  temporary  exigency,  that  passing 
a*-  ^T^ency  of  a})prehended  scarcity  in  Ireland,  was  not  to  lead  to  a 
^  "'f^^^y  commensurate  in  duration  with  the  expected  evil,  but  to 
VUaade  the  groundwork  of  suspending,  for  the  purpose  of  not  re- 
sting, the  Corn  Law,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  take  that  course 
Bistently  with  my  own  feeling  as  an  honourable  man  ;  and  that, 
rth  such  ulterior  views,  to  propose  to  Parliament  to  sanction  the 
pening  of  the  ports,  would  be  to  lead  those  who  were  disposed  to 
■Upport  us,  into  a  snare  and  a  delusion  (cheers).  My  Lords,  we  are 
Called  upon  to  abandon  the  Corn  Law  of  1 84*2.  And  why?  In  what 
respect  has  it  deceived  your  expectations  ?  How  has  it  falsified  your 
prophecies?  Your  prophecies  have  been  realized  to  a  wonderful 
degree  of  accuracy  (hear,  hear).  In  what  respect  has  it  failed  ? 
The  object  of  this  and  of  every  Corn  Law,  I  take  to  be,  to  place 
this  country  in  a  state  of  virtual  independence  of  foreign  countries 
for  its  supply  of  food.  I  know  that  object  may  be  scouted  by  some 
of  the  very  enlightened  politicians  of  the  present  day ;  but  it  was 
not  thought  unworthy  the  consideration  of  great  men,  not  long  passed 
away  from  among  us  ;  and  if  your  Lordships  will  forgive  me  for 
referring  to  it,  I  will  quote  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
which  puts  the  whole  question  in  a  few  words  in  the  clearest  light 
in  which  it  can  be  seen.  lie  was  writing  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  his  sentiments  arc  worthy  of  the  deepest  attention.  We  have 
forgotten  the  circumstances  of  that  time — some  of  us,  indeed,  are 
too  young  to  remember  them,  but  generally,  we  seem  not  to  re- 
member, in  dealing  with  this  question,  the  evils  to  which,  prior  to 
1815,  this  country  had  been  subjected  from  its  dependence  for  a 
supply  of  corn  on  foreign  countries.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Huskisson 
said,  "  The  present  war,  it  is  true,  is  now  at  an  end  ;  but  peace  is 
at  all  times  too  precarious  not  to  induce  us  to  guard  against  the 
repetition  of  similar  calamities  whenever  hostilities  maybe  renewed. 
But  even  in  peace  the  habitual  dependence  on  foreign  supply  is 
dangeroui?.  We  place  the  subsistence  of  our  own  population  not 
only  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  powers,  but  also  on  their  being  able 
to  spare  as  much  corn  us  we  may  want  to  buy.  Suppose,  as  it 
frequently  happens,  the  harvest  in  the  same  year  to  be  a  short  one, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  in  foreign  countries  from  which  we  are 
fed,  what  follows  ?  The  habitually  exporting  country — France,  for 
instance— stops  the  export  of  its  corn,  and  feeds  its  people  without 
any  great  pressure.  The  habitually  importing  country,  England, 
which,  even  in  a  good  season,  has  hitherto  depended  on  the  aid  of 
foreign  corn,  deprived  of  that  aid  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  is  driven  to 
distress  bordering  upon  famine.  There  is,  therefore,  no  effectual 
security,  either  in  peace  or  war,  against  the  frequent  return  of 
scarcity  approaching  to  starvation,  such  as  of  late  years  we  have  so 
frequently  experienced,  but  in  our  maintaining  ourselves  habitually 
independent  of  foreign  su})ply.  Let  the  breiui  we  eat  be  the  produce 
of  com  grown  among  ourselves,  and  for  one,  I  care  not  how  cheap  it 
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is.     The  cheaper  the  better.     It  is  cheap  now,  and  I  rejoice  at  ii| 
because  it  is  altogether  owing  to  a  sufficiency  of  com  of  our  on 
growth.     But  in  order  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  that  cheapiMi 
and  that  sufficiency,  we  must  ensure  to  our  own  growers  that  proiet 
tion  against  foreign  import  which  has  produced  these  blessings,  aid 
by  which  alone  they  can  be  permanently  maintained.     The  histoiy 
of  the  country  for  the  last  170  years  clearly  proves,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  cheapness  produced  by  foreign  import  is  the  sure  forerunner  of 
scarcity,  and  on  the  other,  that  a  steady  home  supply  is  the  onh 
safe  foundation  of  steady  and  moderate  prices  "  (hear).     Xow,  mj 
Lords,  you  aim  then,  by  a  Corn  Law,  at  independence  of  foreign 
supply,  accompanied  and  produced  by  such  an  encouragement  to 
your  home-grower,  as  shall  guarantee  him  up  to  a  certain  point, 
against  foreign  competition,  and  shall,  beyond  that  point,  protect 
the  consumer  against  exorbitant  and  extravagantly  high    pricei, 
protecting  all  parties  against  that  which  is  most  injurious  to  alU- 
rapid  and  sudden  fluctuations.     Now,  I  say,  that  beyond  any  law 
which  has  ever  been  in  force  in  this  or  any  other  country,  this  law 
of  1842  has  accomplished  these  its  great  and  main  objects  (hear, 
hear).    Pirst,  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  a  home  supply,  we 
have  no  statistical  tables  in  this  country  (and  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
we  have  not)  by  which  we  could  ascertain,  year  by  year,  the  amount 
of  the  production  of  the  country;  but  if  it  can  be  proved  that  in  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  population  is  increasing  as  rapidly  as 
has  been  stated  by  the  Noble  Earl,  and  in  which,  let  me  add,  the 
proportion  of  wheat  consumers  is  increasing  more  rapidly  still,  the 
population  of  this  great  country  has  not  alone  had  a  sufficiency  to 
meet  the  increased  demand,  but  has  had  that  sufficiency  at  a  reduced 
price,  and  with  a  diminished  and  not  an  increased  supply  from 
abroad,  then,  my  Lords,  I   maintain  that  the  inference  is  that 
protection  has  fully  effected  its  object,  and  that  by  its  means  we 
have  been  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  demand  of  our 
increasing  population.      I  will  show  you,  my  Lords,  that  this  has 
been  the  case.    I  must  take  a  series  of  years,  because  the  quantities 
imported  must  necessarily  vary  largely  from  year  to  year ;  and  this 
whatever  may  be  your  legislation  ;  for  these  fluctuations  are  de- 
pendent on  the  seasons,  over  which  you  have  no  control.     You  may 
provide  by  legislation  that  on  an  average  a  larger  or  a  smaller 
portion  of  your  supply  shall  be  drawn  from  abroad ;  but  whether 
you  have  a  sliding  scale,  or  a  fixed  duty,  or  no  duty  at  all,  the 
annual  amount  of  import  must  greatly  vary.    In  a  bad  year  you  will 
import  more;  in  a  good  year  less,  whatever  be  the  state  of  your  law. 
But  looking  at  the  tables  which  have  been  laid  before  your  Lordships, 
I  find  that,  speaking  of  wheat  alone  (and  I  shall  confine  myself 
throughout  to  wheat,  and  not  weary  your  Lordships  with  unnecessary 
details  with  regard  to  other  grain,  the  principle  being  the  same  in  all) 
in  the  course  of  these  last  twenty  years  we  have  imported  21,4B2,000 
quarters  of  wheat.     The  yearly  average  for  the  last  twenty  years 
amounts  to  1,071,000  quarters;  for  the  last  three  years,  to  741,000 
quarters ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  it  was  308,000  quarters. 
Has  this  result,  I  would  ask,  been  produced  by  any  increased  price 
of  wheat  at  home  ?    A  great  number  of  fallacies  have  been  made 
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use  of,  and  statements  attributed  to  us,  who  defend  this  Corn 
Law,  which  we  never  uttered.  We  are  constantly  told  that  the 
intention  of  this  Com  Law  was  to  guarantee  to  the  farmer  the 
price  of  558,  a  quarter.  The  intention  of  the  Corn  Law  was  no  such 
thing.  My  Right  Hon.  Friend,  in  introducing  the  measure,  stated 
that  if,  by  legislation,  he  could  fix  the  average  price  of  com,  he  would 
fix  it  from  d4«.  to  58«.  The  avowed  object  of  the  Com  Law,  there, 
fore,  was  this,  that  when  the  price  is  above  58«.  the  consumer  should 
be  protected  by  a  large  influx  of  foreign  com ;  and  that  when .  the 
price  is  below  54«.,  the  producer  should  be  protected  against  any 
other  competition  than  that  which  he  can  engage  with  upon  equal 
terms — namely,  competition  with  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  same 
vicissitudes  of  the  same  climate,  and  who  have  the  same  advantages, 
and  are  subject  to  the  same  burdens  and  restrictions  with  himself! 
What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Corn  Law  as  far  as  the  consumer 
is  concerned?  I  find  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  57«.  id.  a  quarter  whilst  the  average  price  for 
the  last  three  years,  since  the  Com  Law  passed,  has  only  been 
508.  9d.,  and  the  price  last  year,  which  we  have  been  told  was  a 
period  ofgreat  scarcity,  was  50^.  lOd,  My  Right  Hon.  Friend  stated 
his  wish  to  keep  the  price  between  54s.  and  58«.,  and  since  the  pass, 
ing  of  the  bill  the  annual  average  price  has  not  risen  above  508.  9d, 
or  508,  lOd,  But  a  return  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  gives 
a  more  accurate  test  of  the  operations  of  the  sliding  scale,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  acts  to  check  the  tendency  to  a  rise  of  price 
whenever  that  tendency  is  exhibited.  The  paper  I  allude  to  is  a 
return  of  the  weekly  price  of  com  in  every  week  from  March,  1844, 
to  March,  1846 ;  and  with  respect  to  those  104  weeks,  the  result  was 
that  the  price  has  been  between  54s,  and  58^.,  in  no  less  than  forty- 
three  of  those  weeks ;  the  price  has  been  below  548.  in  flfty-four  other 
weeks;  the  price  has  been  above  58^.  in  seven  weeks  only,  and  the 
price  has  never  risen  in  any  one  week  above  59^.  (hear,  hear).  So 
far,  therefore,  as  concerns  the  consumer,  has  he  any  right  to  say  that 
Corn  Law  has  deceived  any  expectations  he  had  a  right  to  form  of 
it  ?  (hear,  hear.)  Now,  although  it  is  quite  true  that  the  prices  of 
com  have  fallen  considerably  below  that  which  was  anticipated  by 
my  Right  Hon.  Friend,  if  we  look  to  the  total  amount  imported 
since  the  great  influx  of  2,500,000  quarters  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  that  measure,  we  shall  And  that  of  2,000,000  quarters 
which  have  come  in  since  that  time,  there  have  been  entered  under 
55«.,  only  305,000  quarters ;  between  55^.  and  698.  the  actual  point 
at  which  we  desired  to  limit  it  by  the  bill — 1,475,000  quarters;  and 
between  59s.  and  62«.,  261,000  quarters  (bear,  hear).  I  conceive, 
therefore,  the  law  has  operated  in  the  manner  and  nearly  to  the  ex- 
tent it  was  expected  to  operate  (cheers).  Another  great  and  impor- 
tant point  respects  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  corn.  Since  this 
Com  Law  passed,  the  fluctuation  of  price  which  has  taken  place 
between  1844  and  1846  is  only  from  58«.  4d.  down  to  458,  2d.  The 
whole  difference  between  the  highest  week  and  the  lowest  week  in 
those  two  years,  is  not  a  difference  of  30  per  cent.  The  greatest 
weekly  fluctuation  in  the  price,  between  any  one  week  and  the  suc- 
ceeding, is  Is,  6d,,  and  the  greatest  fluctuation  in  any  period  for  the 
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whole  four  weeks  of  the  month  is  a  fluctuation  of  4s.,  and  no  more 
(hear,  hear).     When  this  corn  bill  was  introduced  in  184*2, 1  recol- 
lect it  ]>eing  put  forward  as  a  matter  of  boast,  that  the  Corn  Laws 
as  they  then  tttood  had  produced  only  a  fluctuation  of  49  per  cent, 
in  any  one  year,  while  the  existing  Corn  Law  has  produced  only  a 
fluctuation  of  30  per  cent,  in  two  years.      But  let  us  look  to  the 
fluctuation  of  price  in  other  countries,  from  the  month  of  December 
1844,  to  December,  1845.      Observe,  that  in  two  years  the  totaj 
amount  of  our  fluctuation  has  been  30  per  cent,  while  in  that  on< 
year  the  fluctuation  at  Dautzic  was  56  per  cent.;  at  Hamburg,  8f, 
at  Rostock,  78;   at  Stettin,  84;  at  Odessa,  50;   and    at    Alexn- 
dria,  54  (hear,  hear).     Perhaps  you  may  tell  me,  that  tliis  is  thi 
eflect  of  our  own  sliding  scale,  and  of  our  Corn  Law  operatinpj  upas 
prices  abroad.     Then  I  will  refer  you  to  America.     In    1842,  my 
Right  lion.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  moved  for  a  retun 
of  the  maximum  fluctuation  of  price  in  the  markets   of  Amerio, 
from  1834  to  1840,  and  according  to  that  return,  the  greatest  fluctua- 
tion in  any  one  year,  was,  in  New  York,  70  per  cent.-,  in  Philadelpfaii, 
70;  ill  Portsmouth,  72;  and  in  New  Norfolk,  (i'J.      The  account  of 
these  fluctuations  has  been  carried  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
between  the  years  1841  and  184G  (whilst  our  fluctuation  never  ex- 
ceeded 30  per  cent,  between    1844  and   1845,  and  whilst  in  the 
market  of  Montreal,  which  ought,  if  the  argument  of  my  opponents* 
is  just,  to  have  been  the  most  atfected  by  our  Corn  Laws,  the  fluc- 
tuation did  not  exceed  17  per  cent,  on  the  pi  ice  of  last  year).    I  find 
in  New  York  in  one  year,  a  fluctuation  of  51  per  cent.;    in  Phila- 
delphiii,  50;  in  Richmond,  76  ;  and  in  Baltimore,  90.    As  far,  then, 
as  the  experience  of  three  years  has  gone,  no  law  in  this  or  any  other 
country  has  produced  so  great  a  steadiness  of  price  with  cheapness 
as  the  law  of  1842,  which  your  Lordships  are  now  called  <m  to 
abandon  ;hear,  hear).     But  if  your  Lordships  wish   to   refer  to  a 
period  of  the  greatest  fluctuation  in  this  country,  refer  to  the  period 
between    1792  and    1805,  a  period  when  there  was   the   greatest 
dependence  on  the  foreigner.    Hear,  on  this  subject,  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Malthas,  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  him  in  the  year  1814.     He 
Bays — '*  During  the  last  century,  the  period  of  our  greatest  importa- 
tion and  dependence  on  foreign  corn  was  between  1792  and  1805, 
and  certainly  in  no  four  years  of  the  whole  one  hundred  was  the  fluc- 
tuation so  great.   In  1792  the  price  was  42s.;  in  1796,  it  was  77*.;  in 
1801,  it  was  118«. ;  and  in  1803,  oGs.  (hear,  hear.)     So  that  between 
1792  and  1801  the  price  was  almost  tripled;  and  in  the  short  period 
between  1798  and  1803  it  rose  from  50s.  to   118*.,  and  fell  again  to 
56s.  and  that  in  that  period  of  the  history  of  this  country  in  which 
we  were  most  dependent  on  foreign  supply  (cheers).     If  it  were 
necessary  to  prolong  the  discussion  on  this  point,  I  would  ask  your 
Lordships  to  look  to  the  fluctuations  of  price  in  other  articles.    You 
kre  told  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn  are  attributable  to 
the  sliding  scale.     Look  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  potatoes. 
There  is  no  sliding  scale  as  respects  them;  but  there  is  Free  Trade. 
They  may  be  imported  from  anywhere,  and  they  pay  no  duty.     Yet 
I  know  that  the  price  of  potatoes  varies  from  100  to  150  per  cent 
in  the  course  of  a  single  year  (hear,  hear).    Then,  again,  look  at  the 
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*  rice  of  upland  cotton.  No  sliding  scale  affects  it,  and  the  demand 
^  •  regular  and  steady.  Yet  if  you  look  at  the  price  of  upland  cotton 
■>  t  Liverpool,  in  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  you  will  find  that  it  was  in 
't  cuiuary,  1836,  8^  per  lb.;  in  March,  llje/. ;  in  January,  1837, 
&  O^dL ;  in  May,  5|d.;  in  December,  8\d. ;  and  in  April,  1838,  5d,  I 
^  ^k,  is  there  any  fluctuation  in  corn  to  be  compared  with  this? 
><r«hear,  hear).  Now,  I  trust,  I  shall  be  excused  for  adverting  to 
>^UKbnother  point  of  importance,  namely,  the  supply  which  our  Com 
^^liaws  procure  for  us,  and  keep  on  hand  to  meet  possible  emer- 
B*  '  gencies.  I  will  recall  to  your  Lordships*  recollection  what  was 
the  state  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year.  There  existed  a  great  apprehension  of 
scarcity  among  all,  and  measures  were  taken  for  their  own  protec- 
tion and  security,  and  that  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  misrepresent 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  will  read  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  After  stating  the  apprehensions  of  scarcity  felt 
by  various  Foreign  Powers,  my  Right  Honourable  Friend  goes  on, 
— ^'^  From  Belgium,  dated  the  24th  September,  we  heard  that  the 
Chambers  had  sanctioned  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  prohi- 
bit export,  and  permit  import  Egypt,  on  the  22nd  of  October, 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  all  corn  arriving  at  Alexandria  after 
that  day.  Turkey  prohibited  the  export  of  all  grain  from  the  porta 
of  Anatolia  and  her  Asiatic  provinces  from  the  27th  of  August, 
1845,  to  harvest-time  in  1846.  Sweden  prohibited  the  export  of 
potatoes  from  the  15th  of  October  till  the  next  harvest.  There  was, 
indeed,  at  this  period,  a  general  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, extending  from  Sweden  to  Egypt,  and  from  Riga  to  Turkey, 
and  measures  were  taken  to  stop  their  exportation,  and  for  exclud- 
ing us  from  some  of  our  usual  sources  of  supply.**  This  shows  that 
the  moment  a  pressure  takes  place  measures  are  taken  by  these 
parties  to  stop  the  exportation  of  food,  and  deprive  us  of  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  it  from  them.  We  were  also  told  to  stop  the 
export  of  provisions,  to  take  off  the  duty  on  import,  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  grain  in  distilleries.  We  took  none  of  those  steps.  We 
trusted  to  the  operation,  the  steady,  quiet,  certain  operation  of  our 
existing  Com  Law.  I  believe  that  the  best  test  of  scarcity  is  to  be 
found  not  in  the  report  of  leamed  professors  (hear,  and  a  laugh) ; 
but  that  there  is  a  much  better  barometer  as  to  that  point,  and  that 
is,  the  price  of  food  in  the  market  (cheers).  The  self-acting  opera- 
tion of  the  Com  Law  did  not  come  into  effect,  and  because  it  did 
not,  its  authors  said  that  it  was  a  sliding  scale  that  would  not  slide 
(hear,  hear).  Of  course  it  would  not,  and  for  this  good  reason, 
because  there  was  not  a  deficiency  in  the  country  to  increase  the 
price  (cheers).  By  relying  on  the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws  what 
was  the  result  ?  What  was  the  amount  of  com  in  bond  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1845,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  demand  ?  I  am  not 
talking  of  the  amount  in  bond  now  which  has  most  unfortunately 
accumulated  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  this  measure ;  and 
which  may  now  come  in  with  a  ruinous  effect  on  the  market  (hear, 
hear).  I  am  speaking  of  the  amount  which  your  Corn  Laws 
provided  in  bond  at  a  time  of  universal  scarcity.      The  average 
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qoADtity  in  bond  in  December  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  ben 
445,000  qiuurteffB ;  and  the  highest  amount  in  bond  in  December  ii 
any  previons  year  was  899,000  quarters.    But  in  December  last,  ii 
ikoe  of  the  d^culties  in  Europe,  in  face  of  the  established  prohiy' 
tion  of  export,  you  had  in  bond  in  waiting  for  an  exigency  that  M 
not  come,  1,106,000  quarters  (cheers).    Will  any  man,  then,  tell  ■• 
that  the  Com  Law  has  &iled  in  the  essential  points  of  keeping  wt, 
in  the  main,  independent  of  foreign  supply,  in  securing  chcapaw 
and  steadiness  of  price,  and  in  providing  for  us  an  abundant  foieigi 
•apply  in  case  we  should  require  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  tUi 
country  (cheers)  ?    Will  any  man  seriously  contend  that  tlus  greit 
adrantage  resulting  from  the  Com  Law  has  been  purchased  by  tkt 
sacrifice  of  commercial  interest  ?     Is  there  aoy  man  who  does  lot 
know  the  enormous  and  unparalleled  strides  which  this  country  hH 
made  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry,  I  do  not  say  cs 
account  of^  but  I  will  say  notwithstanding,  the  operation  of  the  Con 
Laws?    Since  1827,  the  exports  of  this  country  have  increased  froB 
£86,000,000  in  value  to  £58,500,000 ;  and  in  the  course  of  th<M 
years  the  import  of  cotton  alone  has  increased  from  177,000,000  Ibi* 
to  721,000,000  lbs.     In  the  course  of  the  period  since  1814,  while 
the  value  of  landed  property,  as  shown  by  the  property  tax  paid  is 
respect  of  schedule  A,  has  increased  from  £39,300,000  to  £45,750,060, 
being  an  increase  of  about  16  per  cent. ;  the  increase  on  schedule  D, 
showing  the  profits  of  trade,  manufS&ctures,  and  professions,  has  ia- 
creased  from  £35,800,000,  in  1814,  to  £64,344,000,  in  1842,  being  an 
increase  of  no  less  than  84  per  cent.,  against  16  per  cent,  increase  ia 
the  value  of  land  (bear).   Have,  then,  these  Com  Laws  been  iaeoa- 
sistent  with  manufacturing  prosp^ty  ?  and  why  are  we  now  invltsd 
to  enter  upon  this  great  experiment  (hear,  hear)?    It  is  for  ths 
purpose,  I  suppose,  of  still  further  expanding  the  manufiaotiuing 
activity  of  the  country.     I  belong  to  a  manufacturing  county,  and 
no  man  is  less  inclined  than  myself  to  depreciate  the  great  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  the  great 
increase  they  have  caused   in  the  wealth  of  the  nation,   and  in 
many  cases  the  addition  they  have  given  to  the  comfort  of  the 
labouring  classes.    But  this  system  of  manufacturing  activity  is  not 
without  its  attendant  drawbacks  and  dangers.    It  is  a  sjrstem  which 
requires  to  be  steadily  and  carefully  watched  rather  than  to  be 
unduly  pampered  and  fostered.    Manufacturing  industry  is  subjeet 
■to  constant,  great,  and  rapid  fluctuations.    Its  powers  of  production 
are  always  overtaking  the  powers  of  consumption.    A  period  of 
prosperity  is  invariably  followed  by  the  glutting  of  every  market  in 
the  world,  and  by  a  corresponding  period  of  adversity.    Do  nothing, 
for  Gkni^  sake,  to  check  the  prosperity  of  manufactures,  but  do  not 
be  led  by  unwise  legislation  to  promote  and  pamper  an  unwholesome 
increase,  which  when  the  bubble  bursts  involves  all  in  serious  evils 
(hear,  hear).    But  if  it  is  certain  that  the  increase  and  extension  of 
manufactures  are  desirable,  it  is  not  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  manufiietnring 
industry.   .If  there  be  no  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  com  in  con- 
sequence of  this  measure,  it  needs  no  demonstration  to  show  that 
there  will  be  no  laigely  increased  consumption  of  com ;  and  if  there 
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libfmkl  be  no  grea^Rrease  in  the  consnmption  of  corn,  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  theire  will  be  a  transfer  of  Inisiness,  to  the  same  and 
no  greater  extMit,  f^om  customers  in  this  country  to  customers 
abroad,  and  that  would  be  all.  Are  we  to  believe  the  argument 
of  the  successful  operation  of  the  tariff?  We  are  told  that  tbe 
price  of  wool  has  riseU)  and  also  of  timber,  silk,  butchers^  meat,  and 
1  know  not  what  besides.  I  must  say,  however,  that  of  all  tbe  bold 
paradoxes  ever  palmed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  passed, 
upon  the  authority  of  great  names,  for  sovereign  and  supreme 
wisdom,  the  boldest  and  Uie  most  laughable  is  this — that  increased 
competition  tends  to  raise  the  price  of  those  articles  which  are 
the  subjects  of  it  (hear,  bear).  Reason  is  against  it;  and  more, 
Ibcts  are  against  it  True,  the  reduction  of  a  halfpenny  per  pound 
on  wool  last  year,  taking  place  at  a  thriving  period  of  your  manu- 
ftctures,  did  not  check  consumption;  the  demand  for  the  article 
went  on  increasing  more  than  the  supply,  and  the  fidl  was  not  felt. 
But  what  happened  in  1825,  when  Mr.  Huskisson  reduced  the  price 
6<f.  per  lb.  ?  My  Noble  Friend  on  the  cross  benches  recollects  that 
Mr.  Huskisson  reduced  the  duty  from  Bd.  to  Id, ;  and  that,  while 
from  1819  to  1824  the  average  price  of  Southdown  wool  was  Is.  4dL, 
it  was  from  1825  to  1830  only  Kk/.,  being  a  reductien  to  the  ftill 
amount  of  the  duty  (hear,  hear).  If  you  talk  of  silk^^^I  will  not 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  silk  trade — but  admitting  for  the  sake  ef 
argument,  what  I  think  not  quite  clear,  that  the  silk  manufiietaie  is 
IB  a  better  state  than  it  would  have  been  under  a  system  of  greater 
protection,  this  fact  is  notorious,  that,  simultaneously  with  the 
removal  of  the  prohibition  from  the  manufactured  article,  you 
largely  reduced  the  duty  charged  upon  the  raw  material ;  and 
your  Lordships  must  aUow  me  to  remind  you,  raereofver,  that 
after  the  prt^ibition  was  removed,  the  silk  manufacture  of  this 
country  was,  and  has  been  to  the  present  moment,  protected  by  a 
duty  averaging  no  less  than  30  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  article. 
I  need  not  ask  you  about  timber.  It  is  quite  true  the  price  ef 
Baltic  timber  has  not  fallen  to  the  fiill  extent  of  the  reduction  of  the 
duty,  though  I  believe,  the  price  of  Canadian  timber  has ;  but  what 
has  been  the  effect  on  the  price  of  the  article  in  this  country?  (hear, 
bear).  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  return  showing  the  money  price  for  50 
cubic  feet  of  timber  for  three  years  previous  to  the  tari^  showing  a 
mean  price  of  103«.  9d.;  while  since  the  tariff  the  mean  price  is 
9U.  3dL,  and  last  year  only  86t.  9d.  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  rise  in  price  of  butcher*s  meat,  or  the  various  causes 
which  have  led  to  that  increase.  Your  Lordships  are  well  aware  of 
the  dejBcieney  ot  the  home  supply,  and  of  the  causes  of  that  deft* 
ciency;  a  deficiency  which  has  not  been  in  any  sensible  degree 
counterbahmced  by  the  comparatively  trifling  importations  from 
abroad.  I  find  the  total  amouut  of  sheep  imported  has  been  7,1 1 8 ; 
and  I  ftnd  that  in  one  single  market,  in  Smithfield,  the  iUling 
off  was  from  27,370  in  the  week  ending  the  14th  April,  1845,  to  16,240 
on  the  13th  April)  1846.  Here,  my  Lords,  is  the  exfdanation, 
and  a  very  sufficient  explanation,  of  the  rise  in  butcher'ft  meat, 
not  on  account  of,  but  notwithstanding,  the  limited  operation  of 
the  tariff  (hear,  hear)L     I  contend  that,  under  this  proposed 
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abrogation  of  law,  there  will  be   a  large  redTIP^ty^  jean  hm  kM 
of  com.      But  before   I  leave  the  question  of  l4  in  Deoembar  k 
be  permitted  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  effect^^Hlil^  lM^_i^ 
had  upon  British   shipping.      Great  stress  has  been  laid  ^ 
point.     Prices  were  to  fall,  but  the  tariff  was  to  have  the  effi 
immensely  increasing  our  commercial  activity  in  the  e]nplo3rinen^ 
British  shipping.    A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  increase  in  th< 
amount  of  our  shipping  employed  between  1842  and  1845.    But,  my 
Lords,  how  does  this  case  stand  with  reference  to  the  tariff — to  which 
I  was  a  consenting  party,  because  I  thought  it  would  have  a  ten-* 
dency  to  settle  prices  when  there  was  a  tendency  to  e^travagB 
prices;  and  because  I  thought  it  would  tend,  moreover,  to  ejqifli 
the  home  grower  to  such  an  amount  of  competition  (and  no  XNn) 
as  he  could  fairly  and  safely  meet.    The  principle  of  the  tariff  vif 
protection,  and  not  prohibition  (hear,  hear).    The  principle  of  thi 
tariff  was  competition ;  but  my  notion  of  competition  is  this — ^flak 
you  must  have  the  competing  parties  placed  upon  an  equality  to 
start  fh>m,  and  that  unless  you  have  this  equality  of  circumstaneei 
in  the  competing  parties,  your  principle  of  Free  Trade  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  most  rank  and  entire  monopoly  (hear,  hear),     ^ow,  wiat 
has  been  the  increase  of  British  shipping  employed  under  the  mew 
tariff?    The  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  different  porta  of  the 
British  empire  in   1842,  was   3,619,000  tons;    in    1844,   it  WM 
3,636,000  tons;  showing  in  two  years  an  increase  of  17,000  tool. 
Now,  since  1833,  there  has  been  a  progressive  annual  increase  in  the 
amount  of  your  shipping  tonnage  each  year,  with  one  exception, 
surpassing  Uie  year  preceding.     The  total  amount  of  that  increase 
has  been  985,000  tons,  and  the  average  biennial  increase  197,000 
tons.    But  the  increase  in  the  two  years  since  the  adoption  of  the 
tariff  has  been  17,000.    Is  that  all  ?  (hear,  hear).    Now  I  will  show 
you  a  branch  of  the  shipping  trade  of  this  country  in  which  there 
has  been  a  large  increase,  and  which  compensates  for  the  very  large 
deficiency  which  would  otherwise  have  been  presented  in  the  lut 
two  or  three  years — a  branch  certainly  for  which  the  tariff  can  take 
no  credit,  and  which  depends,  and  has  depended,  upon  the  pros> 
perity  of  agriculture,  and  the  agricultural  improvements  encouraged 
by  the  system  of  protection.    I  refer  to  the  number  of  ships  engaged 
in  the  guano  trade  in  the  years  1843  and  1845.    You  may  sndle, 
and  think  this  an  inconsiderable  branch  of  trade ;  but  what  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  tonnage  and  number  of  ships  employed  in  it  ?     ^ 
That  trade  commenced  in  1841.    In  1843,  the  tonnage  of  Britidi     ^' 
ships  engaged  in  the  guano  trade  was  4056  tons,  and  it  afforded 
employment  to  202  seamen.    In  1845,  British  shipping  of  the  ton- 
nage of  219,000  tons,  and  11,434  British  seamen  were  engaged  in 
the  trade.    There  was,  therefore,  an  increase  of  above  200,000  tons 
of  shipping  in  the  guano  trade  alone,  to  set  against  an  increase  in 
our  whole  commercial  marine  of  17,000  tons  since  the  tariff  was 
adopted  (hear,  hear).    Now,  I  contend  that,  under  the  proposed  law, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  com,  though  not 
equal  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty.    I  do  not  think  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  at  what  price  we  may  expect  to  have  a  large  quan- 
tity of  foreign  wheat  brought  into  this  country  under  the  bill  now 
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iboalct  be  no  greaV  ir*'<>'i^d  ^7  calculation  on  the  prices  at  Dantzic 
quence  is,  that  the^^®*     ^®  ^^  ^^^  called  upon  to  legislate  on  the 
■o  greater  ey^"*®  tariff.    I  find  that,  at  a  price  of  BSs.^  we  had,  as 
^l)ro{i(i  ^|M0lMi^  a  very  large  importation  of  foreign  com.    Now,  at 
^  (V^TOedutyis  l&s.    We  had  then  a  large  importation  of  com-, 
^  p^Aiixing  to  the  importer  something  beloir  40s,,  a  quarter.    We 
\yki«y^  therefore,  ftdrly  anticipate  that  when  the  duty   ia   taken 
^  €>fl^  we  shall  hate  a  large  importation  of  com  at  40s.,  inundating  our 
^  Biarkets,  and  making  40s.  a  quarter  pretty  nearly  the  maximum 
gg.  price  you  can  ever  expect  to  realize  (hear).    I  fear,  my  Lords,  I  am 
p    troubling  yon  at  too  great  length  (cheers).    I  am  ashamed  to  do  so ; 
but  this  is  a  great  question  (renewed  cheers).    I  feel  that  I  am 
arguing  it  very  imperfectly  and  feebly,  but  I  tmst  your  Lordships 
will  bear  with  me  for  a  few  moments  (cheers).     I  this  morning 
received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  describes  himself  to  be  the 
head  of  the  oldest  firm  engaged  in  the  com  trade  in  Liverpool.    He 
writes  as  follows:—'* I  beg  to  inform  your  Lordship,  that  I  hold  in 
bond  two  cargoes  of  fair  red  wheat,  which  were  imported  early  last 
year  from  Ibraila,  on  the  Danube,  at  a  cost  of  1 4s.  per  quarter  free 
on  board  ship,  the  freight  to  Liverpool  being  98.  6d,  per  quarter,  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion,  that  if  the  mear 
sure  now  before  your  lordships*  house  be  suffered  to  become  law,  we 
shall,  after  the  expiration  of  three  years,  be  annually  in  the  receipt 
of  five  millions  of  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour  (probably 
more),  provided  the  seasons  be  ordinarily  favourable,  and  our  aver- 
age prices  admit  of  the  sale  of  it  at  not  less  than  86s.  to  40s.  per 
quarter  gross  in  England,  the  duty  being  Is.  per  quarter  as  proposed.** 
Between  September  1844,  and  May  1845,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  the  price  was  permanently  from  45s.  to  4(>s.,  and  the  duty  20s.; 
there  were  entered  for  home  consumption  120,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
which  consequently,  realized  to  the  importers  from  25s.  to  26s.  a 
quarter.      But  I  am  not  absurd  enough  to  suppose  that  if  the 
duty  had  been  taken  off,  because  these  parties  could  afford  to 
import  and  sell  com  at  from  25s.  to  26s.,  therefore  they  would 
have  done  so.    These  parties  would  have  derived  very  large  pro- 
fits from  their   importation;    and  what   would  have    been  the 
result?  (hear,  hear).      There  are  many  districts  of  country  on 
the  continent,  larger,  perhaps,  than  many  of  your  Lordships  ima- 
gine, which  might  be  devoted  to  the  growth  of  com.     Look,  Ibr 
example,  at  the  plains  of  Hungary.    There  you  have  very  consider- 
able districts  admirably  qualified  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  opening  of  which  your  markets  will  give  great  encourage- 
ment.   But  even  supposing  that  no  great  addition  be  made  to  tiie 
area  of  the  corn-exporting  countries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
application  of  skill  and  capital  to  the  improved  cultivation  of  the 
land,  would  give  to  the  cultivator  a  for  greater  amount  of  produce 
from  the  present  area  than  it  now  yields.     Your  calumniated  and 
ill-treated  farmers  can  produce  about  28  bushels  to  the  acre ;  in  hardly 
any  other  country  is  the  produce  more  than  14  bushels  to  the 
acre  (hear).     A  large  profit  is  derived  by  the  importers  from  these 
countries.     This  tends  to  the  application  of  capital  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sdl.    The  continued  applieation  of  ci^ital  and  skill 
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enables  the  cultivator  to  produce  his  corn  much  more  cheaply,  and 
the  same  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  application  of  capital  ts 
improve  and  facilitate  the  means  of  shipment.  My  objections  to 
this  measure,  therefore,  are  not  lessened  but  rather  aggravated  bf 
the  fact  that  you  will  not  feel  the  injury  it  entails  all  at  once,  bol 
that,  gradually  and  progressively,  the  importation  of  a  larger  aai 
larger  amount  of  foreign  supply  will  be  encouraged  by  yoiir  legiili- 
tion,  and  will  by  degrees  drive  out  of  cultivation  a  larger  and  larger 
amount  of  corn  land  in  this  country  (hear,  hear).  But  it  is  sud, 
that  when  the  price  of  com  falls,  the  manu^turers  will  obtain  a 
great  outlet  for  their  goods,  and  will  be  able  to  sell  them  at  a  muck 
cheaper  rate.  But  how  are  they  to  sell  them  more  cheaply  than  st 
present?  How  is  this  cheapness  to  be  effected?  If  is  to  be  effected 
at  all,  it  will  be  effected  by  a  reduction  of  wages  (loud  cries  of 
'*  hear**).  It  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  labouring  population  thit 
the  price  of  corn  should  be  steady,  be  it  high  or  be  it  low.  The 
labourer,  where  prices  are  low,  has  not  the  prudence  or  foresight  to 
economize  his  earnings,  and  when  the  pendulum  swings  the  other 
way  he  is  too  often  plunged  into  a  state  of  distress.  It  is  then  is 
the  absence  of  fluctuation  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  not  on 
the  average  money-rate  of  wages,  that  the  comforts  of  the  labourer 
mainly  depends.  If,  however,  the  labourer's  money-wages  are  to  be 
reduced,  he  ought,  I  think,  to  have  foirly  stated  the  balance  of 
advantage  and  disadvantage  to  which  he  is  about  to  be  exposed 
under  this  system.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  wife  and  family 
of  three  children  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  I  will  make  alaige 
allowance,  and  suppose  that  they  consume  five  quarters  of  wheat  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  I  will  assume  that  there  is  a  permanent  fall 
of  10«.  in  the  price  of  wheat.  A  diminution  of  U,  per  week  from 
the  wages  of  any  one  member  of  that  family,  (and  you  can  hardly 
suppose  that  any  diminution  would  be  less  than  that)  more  than 
counterbalances  all  the  advantages  he  and  his  family  could  derive 
from  a  reduction  of  50«.  in  the  price  of  the  five  quarters  of  corn  they 
consume  (hear,  hear).  But,  then,  we  are  told  that,  even  if  manu&c- 
tures  do  not  become  cheaper,  trade  will  increase  largely,  from  the 
necessity,  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries,  of  taking  our  goods  in 
exchange  for  their  produce.  This  argument  assumes  that  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  the  United  States,  do  not  take  our  manufactures  be- 
cause we  refuse  to  receive  their  com  in  exchange.  There  never  was 
argument  less  founded  on  fact  than  that.  The  fact  is,  with  regard 
to  all  those  countries,  that  at  the  present  moment  our  imports  from 
them  largely  preponderate  over  our  exports  to  them,  and  the  duties 
we  impose  upon  their  goods — aye,  even  upon  com  and  timber,  are 
far  lower  than  the  average  amount  of  duties  which  all  those  countries 
charge  upon  the  principal  articles  of  our  manufacture  which  we  ex- 
port to  them.  Take  the  case  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States. 
You  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learo  that  the  value  of  the  cotton 
alone  which  we  take  from  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year,  far  exceeds  the  value  of  all  the  goods  put  together  which  we  ex- 
)>ort  to  the  United  States  in  the  same  period.  For  a  period  of  five  years, 
the  average  value  of  our  imports  to  the  United  States  has  been 
£5,700,000  a-year.     For  a  period  of  eighteen  years  it  has  averaged 
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about  £7,000,000  a-year.  Now,  assuming  that  we  take  four-fifths 
of  our  whole  supply  of  cotton  from  the  United  States,  and  that  that 
cotton  is  worth  Ad.  per  lb.  (a  low  average),  our  imports  of  cotton 
alone  from  the  United  States  have  amounted  in  those  five  years  to 
£39,087,000,  or  an  average  of  £7,817,000  per  annum.  Since  1827 
our  imports  of  cotton  have  increased  from  177,000,000  lbs.  to 
721,000,000  lbs.,  while  our  exports  during  the  same  period  have 
remained  stationary.  I  may  refer  on  this  point  to  an  authority  which 
would  not  be  disputed,  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  the  fact  that  during  the  last  six  years  the  average 
value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  British  pos- 
sessions had  been  253,000,000  of  dollars.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  to  this  country,  and  to  British 
possessions  during  the  same  period,  had  been  354,000,000  of 
dollars,  leaving  a  balance  of  101,000,000  of  dollars  in  favour  of 
the  United  States.  *^This,*Mhe  Secretary  observes,  **  is  the  nomi- 
nal balance,  but  there  should  be  about  twenty.five  per  cent,  at 
least,  added  to  this,  to  make  up  the  real  balance.  The  exports  are 
made  up  according  tp  the  home  valuation,  and  the  returns  from  the 
shipments  would,  of  course,  be  increased  by  any  profits  that  may  be 
realized  in  foreign  countries.  There  has  been  a  balance  in  our 
favour  in  each  of  the  past  six  years,  and,  with  one  exception  (1839), 
in  each  of  the  past  nine  years.  It  appears  by  these  statements  that 
our  foreign  trade  is  yearly  becoming  more  profitable  to  the  United 
States.  Our  export  trade  is  annually  increasing,  while  our  imports 
remain  about  the  same.  Any  modification  made  in  the  Com  Laws 
of  Great  Britain,  permitting  the  introduction,  on  reasonable  terms, 
of  our  bread  stuffs,  will  give  an  additional  impetus  to  our  export 
trade,  and  prove  of  immense  advantage  to  the  producers  of  this 
country,  by  giving  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  produce.  On  the  other 
hand,*^ — well,  what?  of  course  the  writer  goes  on  to  expatiate  on 
the  great  benefits  arising  from  a  mutual  interchange  of  commodities, 
on  the  large  influx  of  British  manufactures,  on  the  blessed  effects  of 
this  increased  commerce  upon  the  friendly  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  powers  (a  laugh).  He  refers  to  the  indissoluble  links 
in  which  we  are  bound  by  commercial  advantages,  and  he  seems 
ready  to  congratulate  us  and  his  countrymen  that  the  little  cloud  in 
the  West  seems  to  have  passed  away  (a  laugh).  Not  at  all — ^  on 
the  other  hand,^*  the  Secretary  goes  on  to  say,  **  every  improvement 
or  increase  made  in  our  manufacturing  establishment  serves  to  sup- 
ply the  home  demand  for  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  tends 
to  reduce  the  importation  of  these  articles^*  (hear,  hear).  This, 
then,  is  to  be  the  result  of  a  liberal  measure  for  allowing  the  impor- 
tation of  bread  stufis  from  the  United  States.  If  you  flatter  your- 
selves that  by  such  a  measure  you  will  gain  any  advantage  for  your 
manufactures,  undeceive  yourselves;  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  tells  you  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  dispense 
with  your  assistance,  and  that  they  will  not  require  your  manufac- 
tures. Then  with  regard  to  Russia,  Mr.  McGregor  states,  that  in 
1838,  the  total  exports  of  that  empire  were  valued  at  £11,996,000, 
of  which  £6,977,000  were  imported  to  Great  Britain.  The  average 
value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Russia  is  £1,633,000^ 
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leaying  a  balance  of  £5,300,000  in  fii?our  of  Russia.  The  declared 
value  of  oar  exports  to  Prussia  is  £505,000,  and  the  estimated  value 
of  our  importo  is  £3,138,000 !  You  talk  about  a  duty  of  25,  30,  or 
50  per  cent  upon  timber  as  an  extravagant  and  prohibitory  duty. 
By  the  United  States^  tariff  the  duty  upon  our  woollens  and  silks 
is  40  per  cent,  upon  our  cotton,  ale,  and  porter,  50  per  cent. ;  upor 
coals,  60  per  cent ;  and  upon  paper,  75  per  cent ;  and  their  dutlii 
upon  various  other  articles  of  our  manufticture,  which  are  pnaeipally 
articles  of  export,  range  from  45  to  150  per  cent,  and  upon  glass 
amount  to  243  per  cent  But  the  tariffs  of  Russia  and  Prussia  are 
equally  restrictive.  **  Russia,^*  says  Mr.  M^Gr^r,  **  may  be  said  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  every  material  which  can  be  drawn,  by 
the  labour  of  her  serfb,  from  her  mines  and  forests ;  and  of  every 
foreign  manufactured  article,  in  order  that  the  labour  of  these  serfi, 
with  the  aid  of  machinery  either  imported  or  made  in  the  country, 
and  directed  by  skilful  foreign  artisans,  shall  be  made  to  produce 
articles  either  similar  to,  or  that  may  be  substituted  for,  those  of 
foreign  manufacture.^*  Those  articles  of  your  manufacture,  the  im- 
portation of  which  is  not  prohibited  by  Russia,  are  subjected  to  an 
average  duty  of  65  per  cent,  ranging  upon  some  articles,  for  instance 
glass,  to  900  per  cent  Prussia  imposes  a  duty  varying  from  54>  to 
130  per  cent  And  yet  the  argument  is  boldly  put  forwurd,  that  it  is 
our  protective  system,  imposing,  as  it  does,  a  duty  of  about  25  per 
cent  upon  the  importation  of  com,  which  prevents  us  from  receiving 
the  produce  of  those  countries  which  levy  a  duty  of  60,  70,  or  100 
per  cent  upon  our  manufactures.  In  1839,  Dr.  Bowring,  who  was 
employed  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State  in  prosecuting  some 
inquiries  on  this  subject,  reports  as  follows : — ^^  August  7,  1839.  I 
have  put  prominently  forward  the  subject  of  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures  ;  I  have  been  asked  what  we  were  disposed  to  do,  and 
have  mentioned  that  the  question  of  the  timber  duties  might  be 
opened,  and  any  other  minor  subject  interesting  to  the  Prussian 
Government  On  these  grounds  they  are  willing  to  treat  Prussia 
will  propose  and  support  a  general  reduction  of  the  duty  on  cotton 
fabrics ;  she  will  also  recommend  a  new  classification  of  woollens,  so 
that  the  duty  shall  press  less  heavily  on  the  lower  qualities ;  the 
extent  of  the  reduction  will  depend  on  the  powers  which  England 
has  of  meeting  her,  and  on  this  point  I  hope  your  Lordship  will 
favour  me  with  early  instructions.**  And  again  the  same  year :  **  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  amount  of  changes  to  be  obtained  here  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  views  and  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  home,  and  to  our  own  legislation.  I  have  put  forward  the 
points  which  interest  us  most,  viz. : — reductions  on  the  duties  on 
cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  and  pottery.  The  general  reply  is,  that 
Prussia  will  recommend  diminished  duties  on  these  articles,  and  will 
try  to  give  effect  to  her  recommendations,  if  we  can  obtain  liberal 
modifications  of  the  com  and  timber  duties  in  Great  Britain.  I  have 
explained  all  the  difficulties  of  these  questions,  but  still  am  very 
anxious  to  obtain  from  the  Prassian  Government  specific  declara- 
tions that  if  such  and  such  changes  take  place  in  England,  they  will 
be  met  by  such  and  such  changes  here,  llie  head  of  the  customs 
says  they  will  entertain  a  proposal  for  a  general  reduction  oi  the 
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duties  on  cottons,  and  for  a  classification  of  the  duties  on  woollens, 
so  as  to  relieve  the  lower  qualities  of  the  prohibition  which  the 
system  of  taking  the  duties  by  weight  brings  with  it,  and  for  lowering 
of  the  duties  on  hardware,  and  pottery ;  the  groundwork  of  the 
understanding  to  be,  that  so  much  shall  be  deducted  if  the  duties  on 
timber  are  lowered  so  much,  and  so  much  more  if  a  fixed  duty  be 
laid  on  wheat,  instead  of  the  present  fluctuating  scale.  I  have  not 
found  any  of  the  authorities  here  expecting  the  introduction  of  their 
corn  into  England,  duty  free.'^  Well,  my  Lords,  we  have  reduced 
the  duty  on  timber  **  so  much,*'  and  we  are  about  to  do,  with  respect 
to  corn,  more  than  any  of  the  Prussian  authorities  ventured  to 
expect:  and  now  let  me  ask  my  Noble  Friend,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  how  much  has  Prussia  done,  and  how  much 
does  he  expect  she  will  do,  in  reference  to  our  cottons,  woollens, 
hardware,  and  pottery  ?  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  reductions 
we  have  already  made  in  the  duty  on  timber,  with  regard  to  our 
exports  of  cotton  to  the  northern  states  of  Europe  ?  Since  1841, 
our  imports  of  timber  have  increased  from  351,000  loads  to 
642,000  loads.  Now  in  1843,  we  exported  to  Russia,  Prussia,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden,  2,200,000  yards  of  plain  cotton;  now  we  export 
only  2,000,000.  We  then  exported  1,200,000  yards  of  printed  cot- 
tons ;  now  we  export  only  970,000  yards.  Your  imports  of  timber 
have  nearly  doubled,  but  your  exports  to  these  people,  in  spite  of 
Dr.  Bbwring's  prediction,  have  fallen  off  instead  of  increasing.  I 
suppose,  at  all  events,  that  your  shipping  trade  has  improved.  I  have 
been  told  that  British  merchants  will  not  engage  in  the  corn  trade 
because  it  is  speculative.  Speculation  is  the  basis  of  all  trade.  Take 
off  what  duties  you  please,  the  com  trade  must  be  eminently  specu- 
lative,  because  it  is  dependent  upon  the  seasons  and  the  probable 
demand  in  this  country.  But  it  is  said,  our  merchants  are  too 
wise  to  engage  in  these  speculations  (hear,  and  a  laugh).  It 
is  said,  they  are  unsuited  to  the  character  of  the  British  nation. 
It  is  said  that  hazardous  speculations,  leading  possibly  to  great 
risk,  and  possibly  to  great  gain,  are  so  adverse  to  the  character 
of  the  people  of  this  country  (laughter)  that  it  is  not  likely 
any  great  number  of  persons  would  engage  in  them.  And  this 
is  said  in  the  year  1846!  Well,  but  the  timber  trade  is  not  a 
speculative  trade.  We  have  opened  that  trade.  Our  shipping,  of 
course,  have  entered  largely  into  that  trade.  Listen  to  a  fact  which 
is  of  great  importance.  In  1839  the  Baltic  trade  employed  612 
British  ships  against  566  foreign  ships.  In  1845  it  employed  609 
British  ships  against  1845  foreigners  (hear,  hear).  In  1839  there 
were  145,000  tons  British  employed  against  a  nearly  equal  amount 
of  foreign  tonnage;  in  1845  there  were  only  133,000  tons  British 
against  378,000  tons  foreign  (hear,  hear).  In  1839  there  were  6,016 
British  seamen  employed,  against  6,300  foreign  seamen;  in  1845 
there  were  5,375  British  seamen  employed,  against  17,169  foreigners 
(cheers.)  But  even  if  I  were  to  admit  that  you  might  produce  a 
large  increase  in  your  manufactures  for  a  time,  under  a  system  of 
Free  Trade,  that  you  might  puff  up  your  manufactures  with  a  brief 
but  extraordinary  prosperity ;  when  that  fails,  as  it  will  fail — when 
the  day  of  difficulty  and  distresa  comes — when  war  intervenes !     I 
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think  my  Right  Hon.  Friend  the  Seeretary  of  State  for^^Jfelgft 
AflUn  would  feel  much  more  easy,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  the 
United  Statet,  (which  (}od  forbid !)  if,  instead  of  drawing  four-fifths 
of  onr  cotton  from  the  United  States,  we  drew  foiir.fiflhs  of  it  tnok 
oar  own  territories.  But,  when  war  comes,  these  markets  will  he 
closed  against  you.  You  will  have  destroyed  the  home  market,  and 
when  you  have  destroyed  the  home  market,  and  the  foreign  market 
ikils  you,  then  comes  the  period  of  depression;  then  come  the 
hitter  sufferings  of  the  mannficturers ;  then  cornea  the  bitter 
feeling  of  re-action  against  those  who  are  now  deluding  their  on- 
happy  dupes  with  the  prospect  of  cheap  wages  and  of  cheap  bread 
i cheers).  Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  spoken  of  the  home  market 
>on*t  let  your  Lordships,  and  don*t  let  the  country,  undervahid 
the  importance  of  the  home  market.  If  you  were  to  believe  certaia 
eotton  manu&cturers — if  you  were  to  believe  what  has  been  put 
forward  in  another  place — you  would  believe  that  seven-eighths  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  goods  are  exported,  and  that  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  goods  among  the  population  of  this  coontiy 
amounts  to  little  more  than  2t,  per  head.  Your  Lordships  will 
judge  of  the  accuracy  of  that  statement,  when  I  tell  you  that  in 
1840  the  consumption  of  the  West  Indies  was,  not  28.  per  head,  bat 
£1  6s.  per  head  of  the  population  (hear,  hear).  I  cannot  believe, 
that  when  the  West  Indies  consume  £\  6s,  per  head  of  your  cotton 
goods,  the  population  of  this  country  consume  only  2s,  pef  head. 
Now,  I  don*t  hesitate  to  state  my  conviction  that  the  home  market 
of  this  country  is  to  the  foreign  as  40  to  17.  In  the  year  1820  there 
were  exported  248,000  yards  of  cotton  made  up  into  goods.  In  1844 
that  quantity  was  increased  to  1,046,000  yards,  or  nearly  fooribld; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  immense  fall  in  price  that  fourfold 
increase  in  quantity  produced  an  increase  of  only  one-fourth  in 
the  value.  The  value  was  £17,612,000  against  £13,000,000  in 
the  former  year.  In  1823,  Mr.  Huskisson  estimated  the  ^ue 
of  the  cotton  goods  consumed  in  England  at  £32,000,000 ;  and  I 
find  that  the  home  consumption,  deducting  all  that  had  been 
exported,  was  73,000,000  of  lbs.  weight  in  the  year  1820,  and  that 
it  had  increased  to  280,000,000  of  lbs.  weight  worked  up  for  goods, 
employing  British  labour,  and  paid  by  British  consumers,  in  1843 
(cheers).  Allowing  that  there  has  been  a  proportionate  reduction  in 
the  price  of  articles  of  home  consumption,  that  the  increase,  there- 
fore, of  four.fold  amount  has  been  only  one-fourth  in  value,  your 
whole  consumption  in  1843  wbb  worth— and  it  is  much  more  now — 
£40,000,000  sterling,  against  an  export  of  eotton  goods  to  the  value 
of  £17,612,000.  £40,000,000  is  a  low  estimate  for  the  amount  of 
cotton  goods  worked  up  and  consumed  in  this  country ;  and  if  I 
take  the  great  articles  of  produce  of  this  country — cotton,  woollen, 
linen,  silk,  coals  and  culm,  iron,  hardware,  brass,  copper,  leather, 
saddlery,  cabinet  wares,  and  papers — of  which  the  exports  amount 
in  value  to  £48,344,000,  at  a  low  estimate  the  total  amount  pro* 
duced  is  £250,000,000,  thus  leaving  nearly  £200,000,000  out  of 
the  £250,000,000  for  the  consumption  of  the  home  market  (cheers). 
Now,  my  Lords,  that  is  the  market  you  are  now  called  upon  to 
andanger ;  these  are  the  cBStomers  you  are  about  to  saerifiee  in 
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your  blind  zeal  to  promote  the  export  trade  by  your  '*  cheap  bread,*' 
and  the  importation  of  foreign  com.  But  then  I  am  told  by  the 
manu£Eicturer8,  '*  Surely  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  com  will  neeea- 
sarily  cause  an  increase  in  the  consumption.**  That  is  not  quite  so 
clear.  There  may  be  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  com,  but  cheap, 
ness  and  dearaess,  my  Lords,  are  relative  terms;  they  are  not 
positire  terms.  An  article  may  be  cheap  in  point  of  money  cost, 
but  very  dear  in  point  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  to 
purchase  (hear).  Wheat  is  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in  England — 
cheaper  in  Poland  than  in  Ireluid  ;  but  wheat  is  not  more  within 
the  reach  of  the  population  of  Poland  than  of  the  population  of 
England,  and,  paying  an  infinitely  higher  price  for  articles  of  con- 
sumption, the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  purchase  makes  the  articles 
rirtually  cheaper — that  is  to  say,  more  within  his  reach ;  and  he  is, 
therefore,  able  to  consume  more  of  them.  Therefore  it  does  not 
follow  because  you  reduce  the  price  of  com,  and  thereby  diminish 
the  cost  of  your  manufoctures,  that  you  increase  the  consumption  of 
manufactures,  and  that,  therefore,  your  home  consumers  will  be  able 
to  take  a  larger,  or  eren  the  same  amount  as  at  present.  I  have 
gone  over  a  great  part  of  this  question,  and  I  know  how  I  have 
trespassed  upon  your  attention  (cheers).  I  come  now  to  the  ques- 
tion, **  Upon  whom  will  this  loss  fall  ?**  I  saw  lately  in  one  of  the 
French  newspapers  an  article  upon  the  probable  effect  of  the 
destraijtion  of  the  Cora  Law,  and  there  was  this  philosophical 
argument  made  use  of: — **  Quand  mime  oes  mUHonnmires  d^Anglaii 
perdrmerU  le  quart  de  lews  revemUf  Us  n^en  jouiraient  pas  mains 
des  douceurs  de  la  vie^*  (laughter).  Now,  I,  for  my  part,  am  not 
satisfied  to  have  one-fourth  of  our  incomes  taken  away,  though  we 
may  have  some  of  **  the  sweets  of  life**  remaining  (hear,  hear,  and 
laughter).  Something  has  been  said,  in  language  unfairly  and 
unjustly  misapprehended — something  has  been  said  about  the 
difficulty  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Govemment,  and 
reconciling  the  conflicting  claims  of  '*an  ancient  monarchy,  a 
proud  aristocracy,  and  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons**  (hear, 
hear).  Now,  my  Lords,  I  entirely  put  by  the  erroneous  interpre- 
tation given  to  that  expression.  I  admit  tiie  sentiment,  I  admit  the 
difficulty,  and  I  admit  further  than  that ;  I  admit  further,  that  you 
are  bound  not  to  legislate  for  a  class.  You  are  not  to  legislate  for 
the  interest  of  one  claas  against  the  interest  of  another ;  but  this  I 
say,  that  if  you  materially  alter  the  social  relations  of  the  difibrent 
classes  of  the  community  in  this  country— if  you  lower  one  at  the 
expence  of  another,  it  is  not  a  private  injustice,  but  a  public  in- 
jury that  you  inflict  upon  society ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  balance  between  the  ** ancient  monarchy,** 
the  '*  proud  aristocracy,**  and  the  **  Reformed  House  of  Commons,** 
rely  upon  it,  my  Lords,  the  difficulty  will  not  be  less,  if  for  **  a 
proud** — in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word — you  substitute  a  "  pauper 
and  dependent  aristocracy**  (cheers).  And  if  you  do,  rely  upon  it, 
you  break  down  in  that  ^  proud  aristocracy,**  the  firmest  breakwater 
and  the  safest  barrier  between  that  limited  monarchy  and  that  spirit 
of  democracy  which  is  fitly  represented  in  the  reformed  House  of 
Commons  (loud  cheers).    Do  not  mistake  me  when  I  speak  of  the 
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aristocracy.    I  do  not  speak  exclu8i?ely,  I  do  not  speak  nl^Klgl 
that  body  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  address.      I  speaih  th* 
Lords,  of  the  great  body  of  landed  proprietors  of  this  count  jIUh 
speak  of  men  unennobled  by  rank,  and  many  of  them  undistingiflptai 
by  great  wealth,  but  who,  and  their  ancestors  before  them,  forQ  bi 
rations  after  generations,  have  been  the  centre  each  of  his  reap,  tad 
locality — who  have  the  presHge  of  old  associations  attached  tQikH 
names;  who  conduct  the  business  of  their  respective  counties ;  wh^  tke 
ence  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  their  respectiveneighbourhooc  latter 
exercise  a  modest  and  a  decent  hospitality,  and  preside  oveM  lo- 
an try  who  have  hereditary  claims  upon   their  consideration  jsd 
affections.    My  Lords,  these  are  the  aristecracy  of  this  cour«iy-i> 
whom  I  allude  (cheers).    Reduce  these  men,  and  you  inflict  an  irre- 
trievable and  irreparable  injury  upon  the  country.      Lower  them  is 
the  scale,  and  you  have  deranged  the  social  machine  beyond  the 
power  of  correction.      God  forbid  that  the  successful  manufactuiei 
or  that  the  princely  merchant  should  not  take  his  place  among  the 
landed  aristocracy  of  this  country.     Such  infusions  add  fresh  vigour 
and  power  to  that  class  of  the  community;  but  depend  upon  it,  if 
you  sweep  that  class  away  at  once  with  all  the  associations  attached 
to  their  names,  their  families,  their  histories,  and  the  previous  asso- 
ciations which  belong  to  the  character  of  their  families,  and  substi- 
tute a  new  body  of  capitalists,  to  come  amidst  an  unattached  ten. 
an  try,  and  a  neighbourhood  where  no  associations  are  connected  with 
their  names,  the  moral  effect  of  the  loss  of  that  influence  will  be 
irretrievable  (loud  cheers).     I  say  I  should  not  be  satisfied  if  I  were 
to  believe  that  the  loss  would  mainly  faXi  upon  the  proprietors  of  this 
country,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  there  never  was  so  great  a  delusion 
as  this.     Why,  a  reduction  of  10«.  a  quarter  on  wheat  is  equivalent    <^ 
to  a  reduction  of  40«.  an  acre  on  a  great  portion  of  the  wheat  lands 
of  this  country,  and  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  price  of  other  articles  that  will  go  far  to  eat  up  the  whole  rental 
of  the  lauded  proprietor.    My  Noble  Friend  on  the  cross  benches 
most  ably  argued  this  part  of  the  case,  and  I  will  not  therefore  dwell 
at  any  great  length  upon  it.    The  fact  is,  that  the  loss  will  fall — 
aye,  and  they  know  it  will  fall— they  showed  by  their  feelings  the 
other  day  that  it  will  fall,  not  mainly  on  the  landlords,  but  on  the 
tenant-farmers  (hear,  hear).    The  first  step  these  tenant-faEmners  will 
take  to  relieve  themselves  will  be  to  suspend  improvements — will  be 
to  discharge  the  labourers  (hear,  hear)— will  be  to  reduce  wages —     \| 
will  be  to  drive  those  unhappy  labourers  into  the  manufacturing  dis-  ^^ 
tricts,  to  enter  into  hopeless  competition  there  for  the  lowest  class  of   ^ 
employment  in  manufacturing  labour,  canying  their  own  wretched- 
ness to  pine  away  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  adding  to  the  already 
grievous  competition  for  employment, and  thus  pressing  down  the  wages 
of  the  manu&cturing  operatives,  as  well  as  those  of  agricultural 
labourers.  What  would  be  the  consequences  to  the  landed  proprietors 
of  the  country  ?    I  will  assume  even  the  case  of  one  unencumbered 
by  any  debt,  and  whose  income  is  entirely  clear,  though  I  fear  such 
cases  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.    But  what  is  the  first 
thing. he  does?    He  dismisses  a  certain  portion  of  his  establishment 
It  is  no  great  sacrifice  of  real  comfort  to  him,  but  it  turns  into  the 
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jour  bli«nni^l^et  a  great  number  of  competitorB  for  labour  whom  his 
and  t>ie  has  employed ;  and,  mind  you,  whatever  else  may  be  said 
manu-^st  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
sarilyhe  charged  against  them  that  they  are  a  class  of  men  accumula- 
clear.<uid  hoarding  wealth,  and  not  spending  their  incomes  at  least  as 
ness  CIS  they  receive  them.    Well,  then,  they  reduce  the  employment, 
position© w  mind  what  we  are  told,  "  True,  but  you  may  make  up  any 
but  v(^  yourselves    You  have  only  to  act  up  to  the  real  principles  of 
purchfcTrade."    Well,  what  are  these  real  principles  of  Free  Trade  P 
cheapr  are  to  dismiss  every  useless  and  unprofitable  hand.    They  are 
the  trnploy  no  men  beyond  those  who  are  absolutely  required  to  make 
Ex  pro^t  for  themselves  (hear,  hear).     They  are'to  have  no  considera- 
tion  whatever  for  the  tenants  who  may  have  been  upon  the  land  for 
fifty  years.     No ;  it  is  more  profitable  to  have  one  large  farm  than 
three  small  ones.      Pull  down  two  or  three  houses  of  human  beings 
and  establish  one  great  farm — it  is  cheaper,  and  will  keep  up  your 
rents.     Your  new  tenants  have  capital,  the  others  have  none — let 
them  go  and  starve  (hear,  hear).      There  are  not  above  600,000 
tenants  whose  holdings  are  under  £200  a-year — at  least  there  were 
not  in  1814.      Do  not  stop  at  such  a  *^drop  in  the  ocean**  as  that. 
Turn  them  adrift ;  bring  new  tenants  from  a  distance,  from  the  Anti. 
Corn  Law  League,  place  them  on  large  farms,  encourage  them  to 
spend  capital,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  recover  all  the  injurious 
effects  of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  com  ;  that  is,  if  the  law  do  not  pro- 
hibit it.    But,  my  Lords,  the  law  imposes  upon  you  the  burden,  even 
if  your  own  feeUngs  would  not  revolt  at  such  a  system — the  law 
imposes  upon  you  the  burden  of  maintaining  all  the  poor.     But  I 
have  too  good  an  opinion  of  the  landlords  of  England  to  believe  that 
they  would  act  on  such  principles  (cheers).      I  believe  that  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability  they  would  go  on  giving  the  utmost  amount 
of  employment  that  they  could.     I  believe  they  know  that  they  have 
to  deal,  not  with  stocks  and  stones,  but  with  men,  human  beings,  with 
the  same  feelings,  the  same  attachments,  and  the  same  affections  as 
themselves.    And  I  do  not  believe  that,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
greatest  difficulty,  the  landlords  of  England,  as  a  body  would  adopt 
for  their  own  protection  the  cold,  and  selfish,  and  calculating  doc- 
trines of  political  economy  and  Free  Trade  (loud  cheers).    But,  mj 
Lords,  if  this  system  is  to  be  adopted  in  England — if  you  venture  to 
recommend  this  system  in  England,  will  you  dare  to  advise  that  it 
should  be  carried  into  execution  in  Ireland  ?      In  Ireland  the  bulk 
of  the  population  are  small  farmers,  holding  farms  which  vary  from 
one  to  twelve  acres, — a  farm  of  fifteen  acres  is  a  large  farm.    They 
have  no  capital,  and  but  little  skill.      They  exhaust  the  land.      I 
admit  it.     They  do  not  pay  half  the  rent  which  the  employment  of 
greater  skill  and  capital  would  extract  from  the  land.    Carry  your 
political  economy  into  effect   there,  and  see  what  would  be  the 
result    I  think  I  have  heard  it  advanced  that  the  clearance  sys- 
tem is  at  the  root  of  half  the  evils  of  Ireland.    But  Free  Trade 
requires  it,  and  yoe  must  make  more  money.    Turn  them  out,  and 
when  the  existing  generation  is  starved  off,  you  may  perhaps,  see 
your  system  in  successful  operation.    My  Lords,  he  must  be  a  bold 
minister  who  would  advise  such  an  experiment  to  be  made,  but  he 
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must  he  a  bold  as  well  as  a  hard  man  «^uu  -vk  Ouja  act  upon  H  (loud 
cheers).  And  then  to  tell  me  that  this  measure — this  repeal  of  the 
Com  Law — is  brought  forward  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  Ireland 
above  all !  I  understand  what  you  mean  when  jou  talk  of  relief  to 
England.  England  is  an  importing  country ;  it  may  be  for  the  bene^ 
fit  of  her  population,  though  I  doubt  if  it  be  found  to  be  so  in  the 
long  run,  that  the  price  of  com  should  be  greatly  lowered  ;  but  then, 
as  to  Ireland,  whose  exports  are  exclusively  agricultural,  and  which 
is  entirely  an  exporting,  not  an  importing  country — to  say  that  you 
are  benefiting  Ireland  by  reducing  the  value  of  those  exports  by 
which  alone  she  can  obtain  a  return  of  the  comforts  of  life  and  the 
articles  of  manufacture  which  she  receives  from  you  to  ibe  extent  of 
£1,500,000  or  £2,000,000  sterling  a  year,  is  a  proposition  which  I 
would  place  by  the  side  of  that  other  paradox,  that  increased  com^ 
petition  tends  to  raise  prices  (hear,  and  a  laugh).  Lastly,  I  must  call 
your  attention  to  one  branch  of  the  question  so  important  that  it  cannot 
be  overlooked,  and  upon  which,  from  the  situation  I  lately  had  the 
honour  of  holding,  I  feel  that  I  am  entitled  to  address  you.  I 
allude  to  the  effect  which  is  to  be  produced,  not  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law,  but  by  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  removal  of  Protection,  upon  the  colonies  (hear,  hear).  Now 
your  foreign  trade  takes  a  very  large  amount  of  foreign  shipping  and 
a  very  small  amount  of  British  shipping  ;  I  beg  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  in  the  first  instance,  that  by  a  return  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1845,  the  tonnage  of  ships  to  your 
colonies  was  1 ,273,395  tons  British,  entered  inwards,  against  not  one 
single  ton  foreign  (hear,  hear).  Cleared  outwards  there  were 
1,263,432  tons  hritish,  against  3,702  tons  foreign  ;  your  colonial 
trade  therefore  being,  as  it  always  is,  exclusively  carried  on  in 
British  ships,  employing  British  seamen,  and  giving  the  profit  of  the 
trade  on  both  sides  to  British  subjects  exclusively  (cheers).  I  wiU 
not  enter  upon  the  extent  of  that  trade.  But  here  are  a  certain 
number  of  the  colonies,  the  exports  to  which  in  the  year  1844, 
amounted  to  no  less  than  £14,247,714.  And  now,  my  Lords,  allow 
me  to  say,  in  passing,  that  when  we  calculate  the  amount  of  the  ex' 
port  trade  of  this  country,  we  include  in  that  export  trade,  which 
bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  home  trade — we  include  in  that 
trade  the  trade  which  goes  on  with  your  colonial  empire,  and 
amounting  to  one-third  of  the  whole.  Now,  destroy  this  principle 
of  protection,  and  I  tell  you  in  this  place  that  you  destroy  the  whole 
basis  upon  which  your  colonial  system  rests  (cheers).  My  Lords,  if  you 
do  not  know  the  advantages  of  your  colonies.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
knew  them  well.  It  is  by  your  colonial  system,  based  upon  the 
principles  of  protection,  that  you  have  extended  your  arms — 1  do  not 
mean  your  military  arms,  I  mean  your  commercial  arms — to  eyery 
quarter  and  every  corner  of  the  globe.  It  is  to  your  colonial  system 
that  you  owe  it  that  there  is  not  a  sea  on  which  the  flag  of  England 
does  not  float ;  that  there  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  world  in  which  the 
language  of  England  is  not  heard ;  that  there  is  not  a  quarter  of  the 
globe,  that  there  is  no  zone  in  either  hemisphere,  in  which  there  are 
not  thousands  who  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  Britain — to  whom 
that  language  and  that  flag  speak  of  a  home,  dear,  though  distant^ 
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T)T  common  interests,  of  common  affections — men  who  share  in  vour 
glories— men  who  sympathise  in  your  adversities — men  who  are 
proud  to  bear  their  share  of  your  burdens,  to  be  embraced  within  the 
arms  of  your  commercial  policy,  and  to  feel  that  they  are  members 
of  your  great  imperial  Zollverein  (loud  cheers).  Look  at  the  trade 
with  Canada,  and  see  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  Corn  Law.  I  have  heard  this  put  forward  as  a  great  boon  to 
our  Australian  colonies.  I  do  not  exactly  see  how.  At  the  present 
moment  wheat  from  the  Australian  colonies  can  be  introduced  into 
the  market  here  subject  to  a  duty  which  never  exceeds  5s.  a  quarter. 
Upon  the  payment  of  a  duty  not  exceeding  5«.,  Australia  has  an 
exclusive  admission  to  the  protected  market  of  this  country.  You 
are  about  to  take  away  the  duty  of  Bs,  the  quarter,  which,  it  is  said, 
prevents  Australian  corn  from  being  introduced  here,  and  then  if 
•corn  falls  in  price  5«.  a  quarter,  so  far  is  Australia  from  being 
benefited,  that  it  is  placed  in  a  worse  position  than  it  was  be- 
fore. And  now  what  have  you  done  with  regard  to  Canada? 
You  introduced  a  bill  in  which  you  promised  to  Canada  a  great 
advantage  in  the  British  market.  You  presented  it  to  Canada 
as  a  protected  market,  and  upon  the  faith  of  what  you  had  done  she 
imposed  a  duty  of  3«.  upon  com  and  flour  taken  firom  America. 
You  encouraged  Can&da  to  make  a  large  outlay  of  money  in  im- 
proving the  communication  by  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  you  even  lent  her 
money  for  that  purpose ;  you  are  now  about  to  render  that  outlay 
valueless.  You  are  going  to  break  the  promise  you  made  to  Canada 
(hear,  hear).  You  are  going  to  destroy  the  trade  you  fostered  and 
encouraged.  Nay,  you  are  going  to  do  much  more;  you  are  going 
to  destroy  the  improved  communication  of  the  St.  I^iwrence ;  you 
are  going  to  make  the  port  of  New  York  the  channel  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  this  country  and  Upper  Canada,instead  of  your 
own  St.  Lawrence.  Those  who  know  that  colony,  know  that  I  am 
speaking  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  that.  It  is  a  matter  almost  of 
indifference  to  the  grower  whether  wheat  grown  in  the  western  states 
of  the  Union  and  in  Upper  Canada  is  carried  to  New  York  or 
Montreal.  The  communication  with  New  York  is  somewhat  cheaper 
and  easier.  The  market  of  Montreal  regulates  the  price  of  the 
markets  of  New  York  ;  but  now  the  com  of  the  western  states  and 
Upper  Canada  comes  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  employing 
firitish  shipping,  and  that  in  our  own  territory,  because  there  is  a 
differential  duty  in  favour  of  its  coming  by  way  of  Montreal,  and 
against  its  coming  by  way  of  New  York.  But  if  this  measure  passes 
that  will  be  changed,  and  the  com  will  come,  not  by  your  own  St. 
Lawrence,  in  ships  navigated  by  your  own  countrymen,  but  through 
the  United  States ;  and  I  will  tell  your  Lordships  what  is  the  fact. 
There  are  merchants  in  Montreal  who,  in  anticipation  of  this 
measure  passing,  are  preparing  to  set  up  their  establishments  in 
New  York  (hear,  hear).  I  say  nothing  of  the  effect  you  are  pro- 
ducing upon  the  feelings  of  the  people.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the 
shock  you  will  give  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people;  but  I  say  this, you 
are  doing  your  utmost  to  irritate  them  by  the  breach  of  your  engage- 
ment to  them.  My  Lords,  I  will  not  enter  into  details,  but  I  will 
venture  to  remind  your  Lordships,  that  as  political  independence 
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maj  folloir  closely  upon  commercial  independence,   bo    pc^ 
dependence  on  another  state  may  also  follow  from    comirl|J 
dependence  upon  it      Are  the  United  States  blind  to  this^ 
Do  thejr  not  see  the  nature  of  your  suicidal  policy?     Arc 
lordships  aware  of  the  bill  passed  by  Congress  one  or  two  year^ 
That  a  bill  was  passed,  actually  granting  a  drawback  to  tl 
amount,  or  almost  so,  of  the  import  duty  upon  goods  going   in/?J|| 
seaports  of  the  United  States,  provided  those  goods  were   c. 
through  the  United  States,  and  re-shipped  to  Upper  Canada  'f^ 
that  a  bill  is  now  pending  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  ext^  Jj^ 
the  import  of  goods  from  Canada,  to  be  re-shipped  to  this  cr  *~ 
fh)m  the  port  of  New  York  ?    Will  that  feet  of  the  policy  ^*  ^ 
United  States  open  your  Lordships*  eyes  to  the  nature  of  the  f^  ^ 
which  you  are  pursuing  ?  (hear,  hear).    When  we  are  told  ^. 
essential  for  the  advantage  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country  tha 
free  trade  should  be  established,  and  that  no  advantage  should  be 
derived  by  the  colonies,  I  presume  that  if  you  deprive  the  colonies  of 
all  the  protection  they  now  enjoy,  you  intend  to  repeal  that  Act  of 
Parliament  which  compels  the  colonies  to  impose  a  differential  dutj 
in  favour  of  your  produce.  I  can  conceive  no  grosser  injustice  than  your 
refusal  to  do  that  (cheers  from  Peers  on  the  Opposition  benches).  Pro- 
tection is  mutual,  Free  Trade  must  be  mutual  also  (hear).  One-third, 
and  more  than  one-third,  of  your  manufactures  goes  to  the  colcmioSi 
Hear  now  what  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Greg,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  as  to  those  markets — the  neubil 
markets — in  which  you  are  exposed  to  competition : — ^  At  present^** 
says  Mr.  Greg,  **  we  are  undersold  by  foreigners  in  neutral  marketa, 
in  all  the  staple  articles  of  English  manufacture.    In  the  articles  of 
cotton,  hosiery,  and  cutlery,  which  amount  altogether  to  three-fourths    ^ 
of  our  exports,  this  is  notoriously  the  case.     In  cotton  fabrics,  the 
Swiss  undersell  us   in  several  markets.     In  cutlery,  Sheffield  is 
immensely  undersold  by  the  Alsace,  and  our  exports  are  yearly 
decreasing.    In  hosiery,  the  case  is  still  worse.    Saxony  is  driving  ns 
not  only  out  of  the  foreign  markets,  but  out  of  our  own.   In  hosiery, 
we  used  to  supply  three-fourths  of  the  American  demand.   We  now 
scarcely  supply  any.    Saxon  hosiery,  after  paying  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent.,  is  sold  in  London  25  to  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  produce 
of  the  Leicester  and  Nottingham  looms.    In  Leicester,  the  stocking 
frames  have  diminished  from  16,000  in  1815  to  14,000  in  1840;      . 
whilst  in  Saxony  in  the  same  time  they  have  increased  from  4,590  to      ^> 
25,000.    How  far,^*  says  Mr.  Greg,  ^^  with  cheaper  food,  no  taxes  on    \ 
the  raw  material  and  no  duties  but  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  we  might 
yet  recover  our  lost  superiority  is  a  matter  for  grave  consideration. 
I  do  not  believe  we  could  either  in  woollens  or  hosiery;  and  even 
in  the  cutlery  or  the  cotton  trade,  I  think  it  very  doubtful.    The 
machinery  of  foreign  nations  even  now  is  not  inferior  to  our  own, 
and  is  daily  and  rapidly  improving,  and  the  capital  is  fest  accumu- 
lating, and  the  yearly  interest  of  it  approximating  to  our  own  rate. 
In  the  only  remaining  cost  of  production,  that  is  the  wages  of  labour, 
foreign  nations  have  a  decided  advantage,  and  although  a  Free  Trade 
in  provisions,  by  lowering  them  here  and  raising  them  abroad,  I 
doubt  if  it  ever  could  be  entirely  recovered,  yet  better  educatioii, 
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^T  co^^^^'  habits,  more  frugality  and  general  forethought,  together 
^iQffgiheaper  food,  will,  no  doubt,  enable  our  people  to  live  in  much 
prout*  comfort  than  at  present  upon  considerably  smaller  earnings** 
-arms  '^)'  This,  then,  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Greg,  one  of  the  leaders 
^f  yd  Anti-Corn  Law  League ;  and  he,  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
^ith  '«  frankly  intimates  that  the  last  chance  for  the  success  of  what 
of  th^®^  Free  Trade  resolves  itself  into  a  reduction  of  wages  and 
our  ^i^^ss  of  food.    It  is  the  last  desperate  experiment ;  and  when 
mom^  called  upon  to  give  up  markets  which,  because  they  are 
the  TTf^^t  ^^®  one-third  of  your  manufacture ;  when  you  are  called 
Upon^o  do  this,  to  damage  the  home  market,  the  proportion  of  which 
•exclt^  to  be  to  the  whole  foreign  markets  at  least  as  four  to  one,  and 
are  p^pon  the  chance  of  finding  markets  abroad,  I  really  must  say 
pro*  the  force  of  folly  can  no  further  go  (cheers).    I  trust  that  you, 
^y  Lords,  will  not  be  led  away  by  any  fanciful  delusions  upon  this 
subject.    I  trust  that  you  will  not,  in  yielding  to  these  delusions, 
consent  to  sacrifice  the  home  producer.     I  am  sensible,  though  I 
have  spoken  at  great  length,  how  feebly  and  imperfectly  I  have 
performed  the  duty  I  desired  to  discharge.     I  know  that  I  must 
indifferently  have  fulfilled  my  task,  but  I  do  hope  that  your  Lordships 
will  give  me  credit  for  having  kept  closely  to  the  subject ;  and  I 
hope,  further,  that  I  have  redeemed  the  pledge  that  I  gave  at  the 
outset, — that  in  no  observation  that  I  might  make,  if  I  could  possibly 
avoid  it,  would  I  make  use  of  an  expression  calculated  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  any  one  (cheers).    But  before  I  sit  down,  permit  me  to 
address  a  few  words  to  those  amongst  your  Lordships,  and  I  believe 
there  are  many,  who  go  along  with  me  in  the  arguments  I  have  em- 
ployed, and  who  regard  with  the  same  alarm  that  I  do  this  measure, 
and  yet  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  prepared  to  assent  to  the  second 
reading.     I  can  conceive  various  motives  which  may  impel  high- 
minded  and  honourable  men  to  take  such  a  course.     I  know  there 
may  be  those  who  feel  ready  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  I  entertain  great  respect  for  the  authority  of  that 
House,  of  which  I  was  a  member  twenty-two  years.    But  where  on 
this  subject  am  I  to  discover  its  authority,  and  how  to  collect  its 
opinions  ?    I  can  but  discover  them  in  its  recorded  votes.    Am  I  to 
be  bound  by  its  votes  of  1846,  of  1844,  or  of  1842  ?    When  I  find 
that  a  measure  in  1842  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  213,  and 
another  measure  to  the  same  eifect,  in  the  same  year,  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  114;  when  I  find  it  rejected  by  a  majority  of  256  in 
1843,  and  again  by  a  majority  of  209  in  1844,  and  when  I  find  a 
motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  rejected  by  a  majority  of  132 
in  Jime  1845,  and  when  I  find  that  same  measure  not  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  132,  but  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  98  by  the  same  men 
and  in  the  same  House,  I  say  this  sudden  conversion  must  tend  to 
diminish  the  value  I  attach  to  the  authority  of  the  last  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (loud  cheers).    I  respect  the  judgment 
and  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  not  because  it  is  a 
decision  of  a  majority  of  gentlemen  more  or  less  well  educated  and 
enlightened.    I  respect  their  decision  because  it  is  the  decision  of 
the  representatives  of 'public  opinion  in  this  country;  and  if  I  am 
to  take  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  must,  if  I  am  to 
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be  bound  by  either  decision,  take  that  deciuon  of  the  collected      A 
representation  in  1842,  rather  than  that  of  the  collected  representa-     ^  , 
tion  in  1846,  of  the  deliberate  judgment  and  opinion  of  the  people 
of  this  country  (cheers).    There  are  those  who  disapprove  of  this 
deciuon,  but  who,  Arom  a  personal  feeling  of  attachment  to  the 
Government,  are  prepared  to  vote  with  them.    I  sympathize  wit* 
that  feeling,  but  I  cannot  assent  in  justice  to  their  course.     Thef 
are  too  great  interests  at  stake  in  this  question,  to  be  compliment4 
away  out  of  deference  to  any  minister  (hear,  hear).     Depend  upji 
it,  the  public  interests  can  never  be  benefited  by  the  sacrifice  of  yctf 
own  deliberate  judgment,  by  turning  round  upon  your  own  principi)! 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  an  Administration.    My  conviction  is,  thU 
if  you  make  the  sacrifice  it  will  be  made  in  vain,  for  there  never  vn 
a  Government  which  permanently  maintained  office,  much  less  psirer, 
when  it  rested  on  the  somewhat  contemptuous  sufferance  of  its  oppo- 
nents, joined  to  the  ill-concealed  disgust,  and  the  lukewarm  and 
half-ashamed  support,  of  its  adherents  (cheers).  There  may  be  those, 
my  Lords,  who  hope,  by  giving  their  consent  to  this  measure,  to  pat 
an  end  to  agitation,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  members  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League.     When,  my  Lords,  was  an  organized  agita^ 
tion  put  down  by  concessions  extorted  from  its  opponents  ?   Depend 
upon  it,  that  when  this  body  shall  have  once  tasted  the  cup  of 
political  power,  the  draught  will  be  too  sweet  to  induce  them  to 
relinquish  it.     I  agree  wi£h  my  Noble  Friend,  that  this  is  only  one 
of  the  measures  which  one  after  another  will  be  the  object  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League.    Why,  my  Lords,  there  is  no  secret  made 
of  it.   I  do  not  say  that  every  member  of  the  Anti.Corn  Law  League 
enters  fully  into  those  opinions ;  for  I  believe  that  there  are  many 
excellent  men  who  have  joined  that  body  with  none  but  commercial     A 
objects,  who  sincerely  believe  that  Free  Trade  will  be  a  benefit  to      - 
the  country  and  to  themselves,  and  who  would  withdraw  if  there 
were  any  attempt  to  carry  those  objects  further.   But,  recollect,  that 
agitation  having  succeeded  in  one  object  is  not  a  thing  easy  to  put 
down.    Here  is  the  language  used  by  one  of  the  Free  Traders  at  a 
meeting  held  in  this  city,  at  which  a  Mr.  Lawrence  Heyworth  was  in 
the  chair.    *^  They  were  told  of  the  wonders  that  resulted  from  pub- 
lic opinion,  that  it  was  performing  something  like  miracles,  convert- 
ing Prime  Ministers  to  right  principles ;  '  but  that  they  must  have 
something  more  than  Free  Trade  in  com,  fresh  meat,  and  vegetables.* 
*The  discussions  which  had  taken  place  had  enlightened  the  public,     \ 
and  they  would  begin  to  ask — why  continue  a  system  of  levying   ^i 
taxes  by  which  the  trade  of  the  country  is  decreased,  and  the  com- 
forts of  the  people  lessened  ?    Men  would  begin  to  ask  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  have  one  tax — a  tax  on  property — to  carry  on 
the  government  of  the  country.    Whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
abolish  the  Custom-house  system,  to  do  away  with  the  preventive 
force  altogether,  and  to  put  up  a  board  on  the  sea-coast  with  these 
words — Honest  traders  of  all  nations   may  land  their  stuff  here. 
No  taxes ;  no  duties.*    In  further  allusion  to  the  great  principles  of 
Free  Trade,  he  said  they  had  lived  to  see  their  triumph  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way,  but  he  would  not  have  the  friends  of  Free  Trade 
to  relax  in  their  endeavours.    They  must  remember  the  House  of 
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JBidB  yet  lived.     It  was  still  the  stronghold  of  the  aristocracy. 
rhey  were  struggling  now  for  something  more  than  the  maintenance 
f  the  present  commercial  policy.    They  had  a  sure  conviction  that 
-^^ree  Trade  would  not  only  give  the  people  more  comfort,  hut  more 
^dependence,  and  this  was  the  thing  they  feared.    Commercial 
«nd  trading  liberty  would  promote  intelligence,  and  give  an  increased 
impulse  to  those  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  on 
^hich  this  country  was  placing  its  affections.    After  the  settlement 
of  the  Free  Trade   question,  the  people   would  then  have  more 
time  to  agitate  for  the  great  principle  of  universal  suffrage.    If  it  is 
good  Tsaid  he)  for  commerce  to  be  free,  it  is  good  for  man  to  be  free. 
If  it  IS  good  for  cotton  and  com  to  be  free,  it  is  good  for  man  to 
be  free.    Gradually  human  life  was  becoming  of  more  importance — 
the  very  gallows  was  becoming  odious.      Everything  which  weak' 
ened  the  aristocracy,  and  increased  the  intelligence  of  the  people, 
must  be  in  favour  of  this  noble  and  christian  principle.  ^      And 
I  beg  the  attention  of  the  Right  Reverend  bench  to  this   pas- 
sage— "Could  they  have  Free  Trade  in  commerce  without  Free 
Trade  in  religion  ;  or  could,  under  such  a  system,  ecclesiastical 
despotism  continue  to  blight  our  country  ?     The  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  Catholics  and  Dissenters  would  ask,  *  Why  shall  the 
church  of  Christ  continue  to  be  bandaged  by  the  trammels  of  the 
state  ?     Why  shall  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  be  compelled  to 
wear  the  stated  livery  ?*     Freedom  in  religion,  as  displayed  in  the 
entire  separation  of  Church  and  State,  will  be  one  of  the  glorious 
effects  of  Free  Trade.*'     Lastly,  my  Lords,  there  is  another  motive 
which  is  most  likely  to  operate  with  high-minded   men ;   it  is  an 
unworthy  fear  and  suspicion  that  they  are  acting  from  interested  or 
dishonourable  motives.      My  Lords,  if   I  were  speaking  to   an 
ordinary  assembly,  I  might  warn  them  of  the  danger  of  yielding 
to  such  motives ;  but,  speaking  to  the  assembly  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  address,  I  feel  that  I  should  rather  warn  you  against  a 
bias  in  the  opposite  direction;  against  assenting  to  a  measure 
injurious  both  to  the  public  and   to  your  own  interests,  lest  you 
should  be  unjustly  suspected  of  interested  motives.    My  Lords,  you 
have  no  right  to  yield  to  such  considerations.     You  are  the  trustees 
for  far  more  than  your  personal  interests  ;  you  are  the  trustees  for 
your  country,  you  are  the  trusteesfor  posterity,you  are  the  trustees  for 
the  constitution  of  the  empire  (cheers).  My  Lords,  you,  each  and  all  of 
you,  live  amongst  your  neighbours,  by  whom  you  are  looked  up  to  as 
the  guides  for  their  political  opinions;  from  you  your  neighbours  take 
the  colour  of  their  opinions  and  their  views ;  to  you  they  look,  to 
your  opinions  a  respectful  deference  is  paid,  and  it  is  you  who  have 
encouraged  and  promulgated  the  opinion  that  for  the  great  interests 
of  the  country  agricultural  protection  is  essential.      With  what 
feelings,  my  Lords,  with  what  face,  having  voted  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  protection  to  agriculture,  can  you  show  yourselves  in  the 
midst  of  those  neighbours,  who  have  hitherto  regarded  you  with 
respect,  and  whose  principles  and  opinions  you  have  heretofore 
influenced  ?    They  will  charge  you,  and  charge  you  justly,  as  you 
now  charge  the  Government,  with  having  misled  and  betrayed  those 
who  have  placed  their  confidence  in  you  (cheers).     Therefore,  my 
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Lords,  if  against  your  own  deliberate  opinions  you  consent  to  pass 
this  measure,  be  prepared  to  abdicate  the  hitherto  high  place  you  ^ 
have  held  in  the  constitution  ;  if  you  sacrifice  your  own  opinions  tr . 
the  intimidation  of  fkction,  the  allurements  of  power,  or  the  dictation 
of  any  Minister  on  earth,  be  prepared  hereafter  to  be  looked  upa 
as  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  constitution,  to  be  looked  upon  on/ 
as  the  registrars  of  the  edicts  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  the 
pliant  followers  of  the  Minister  of  the  day  (cheers).      My  Lords,  if 
I  know  anything  of  the  constitutional  value  of  this  House,  it  is  to 
interpose  a  salutary  obstacle  to  rash  and  inconsiderate  legislation ;  it 
is  to  protect  the  people  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  impru- 
dence.    It  never  has  been  the  course  of  this  House   to  resist  s 
continued  and  deliberately-formed  public  opinion ;  your  Lordships 
always  have  bowed,  and  always  will  bow  to  the  expression  of  811& 
an  opinion  ;  but  it  is  yours  to  check  hasty  legislation,  leading  to 
irreparable  evils;    and  it  is  yours — ^though   the  constitution  can 
hardly  have  been  deemed  to  have  provided  for  such  a  contingency 
— to  protect  the  people,  not  against  their  own  hasty  judgment^ 
but  against  the  treachery  of  those  whom  they  have  chosen  to  be 
their  representatives  (loud  cheers).    My  Lords,  if,  acting  on  your 
own   deliberate   and   impartial    opinion,  scorning   the    degradii^ 
suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  unworthy  motives,  you  follow  the 
course  which  in  your  consciences  you  believe  to  be  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  you  may  fail  in  effecting  your  purpose,  but  yoa 
will  not  be  contemned ;  overborne  by  numbers  you  may  be,  but  not 
degraded.    You  may  not  succeed  in  averting  the  threatened  evil, 
but  you  will  secure  the  approbation  of  your  friends,  and  compel  the 
respect  of  your  opponents  (cheers).     And  if,  by  the  blessing  of  God,     I 
your  decision  shall  arrest  the  progress  of  this  hasty  and  inconsiderate    V' 
measure;  if  you  shall  thus  give  time  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  to  act  upon  the  public  mind  ;  if,  happily,  you  shall  succeed 
in  leading  back  the  country  to  a  wiser  course,  and  in  adopting  the 
too  much  despised  wisdom  of  your  ancestors,  then  you  will  justly  be 
a  ^*  proud  aristocracy;**  proud  of  having  faithfully  discharged  the 
duty  vested  in  you  by  the  constitution ;  proud  of  having  withstood 
alike  the  seductions  of  power,  and  the  threats  of  popular  clamour; 
proud  of  having  succeeded  in  saving  your  country  from  this  great 
delusion,  this  hazardous  and  fearful  experiment.    Your  best  reward, 
my  Lords,  will  be  the  approval  of  your  own  consciences ;  but  doubt 
not  but  that*you  will  have  a  farther  reward  in  the  approbation  of  a 
grateful  and  admiring  nation,  to  which  you  will  have  given  just  cause    ^ 
to  exclaim — "  Thank  God,  we  have  a  House  of  Lords  I"  [The  Noble 
Lord  resumed  his  seat  amidst  great  cheering.] 

Lord  Brougham. — I  am  quite  aware,  my  Lords,  that  I  stand 
before  you  under  some  disadvantages.  We  have  just  heard  a  speech 
of  surpassing  ability  delivered  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  evening. 
Among  the  many  great  advantages  which  my  Noble  Friend  enjoys 
over  me — which  I  need  not  stop  to  enumerate,  because  all  who  have 
heard  his  speech  will  acknowledge  the  merits  which  intrinsically 
belong  to  him,  at  all  times  and  at  all  hours  of  the  night — but 
certainly  one  of  the  advantages  which  he  has  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, purely  by  accident,  but   which  is  equal  to  all  his  other 
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advantages  put  together,  is,  that  he  has  made  a  most  exciting  and 
animated,  and  to  a  great  portion  of  your  Lordships,  a  most  success- 
ful speech,  and  also  a  very  long  speech — though  I  did  not  feel  that 
it  was  long,  or  that  it  needed  those  apologies  which  he  frequently 
addressed  to  us,  yet  nevertheless  the  clock  shows  that  it  was  a  very 
long  speech — and  that  I  rise  to  address  your  Lordships  not  at  nine 
o*clock  but  after  twelve,  which  is  a  great  disadvantage  at  all  times 
but  more  especially  in  this  House,  where  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
having  long  debates.  But,  my  Lords,  this  circumstance  teaches  me 
to  confine  myself  within  the  smallest  limits  possible,  and  to  proceed 
without  further  preface  to  the  duty  before  me.  As  I  am  about  to 
address  myself  not  to  those  who  agree  with,  but  those  who  differ 
from  me  in  opinion,  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  some  portion  of  their 
attention  whilst  I  apply  myself  to  answering  the  speech  of  the 
Noble  Lord  which  has  given  them  such  satisfaction.  I  wave  with  my 
Ntible  Friend  all  personal  allusions;  be  did  well,  and  I  am  sure  that 
other  speakers  will  follow  his  example  ;  but  there  is  one  subject  of 
a  personal  nature  which  I  cannot  resist  mentioning — the  origin  of 
the  present  bill.  But  I  proceed  to  say  a  word,  begging  the  attention 
of  the  Noble  Lord  in  return  for  the  undivided  attention  which  I 
assure  him  I  paid  to  his  speech,  which  I  promise  him  shall  not  be 
one-third  the  length  he  exacted  Arom  me— I  say  I  proceed  at  once 
to  the  origin  of  the  present  measure.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
pressure  of  the  famine,  or  the  supposed  famine,  in  certain  districts 
of  Ireland.  I  doubt  the  fact  of  there  being  a  general  famine  in 
Ireland  j  I  have  never  heard  it  stated  that  there  was  a  general 
famine  there ;  but  that  a  general  pressure  of  misery  and  scarcity  did  • 
exist  in  many  large  districts  of  Ireland  is  a  fact  as  certain  as  that 
we  are  sitting  debating  here  to-night  (hear,  hear).  But,  says  my 
Noble  Friend,  that  is  no  reason— that  fUmishes  no  sufficient  ground, 
for  doing  away  with  protection,  or  even  of  opening  the  ports,  as  had 
been  recommended.  I  deny  the  fact,  as  I  am  reiuly  to  show  that  it 
was  a  sufficient  ^ound.  But  I  beg,  before  proceeding  further,  to  say 
that  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  merits  of  the  bill  what  was  its 
origin.  I  might  most  consistently  say  that  the  Government  were 
wrong  in  proceeding  with  the  bill  this  year ;  I  might  oouHistently 
contend  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  precipitancy  with  which  it 
has  been  brought  forward  in  1846  ;  — I  might  consistently  argue  that 
Sir  R.  Peel  did  a  rasb,an  indiscreet,  and  an  imprudent  act, by  bringing 
in  the  measure  this  year  j  but  that  upon  the  merits  of  the  measure, 
howsoever  recommended,  whensoever  introduced,  under  whatever 
pressure,  or  under  no  pressure  at  all,  if  the  measure  is  a  sound  one 
in  itself,  I  am  bound  to  give  it,  as  an  honest  man,  my  cordial  sup- 
port (hear,  hear).  I  state  this  to  guard  myself  from  being  mixed  up 
with  the  extraneous  and  accMental  circumstances  connected  with 
the  measure— and  as  the  real  and  substantial  ground  upon  which  I 
approve  of  it.  But  I  am  free  to  adroit  thht  I  see  nothing  supei^ 
fluous,  nothing  unnecessary,  nothing  rash,  nothing  indiscreet  what- 
ever in  the  choice  of  the  last  autumn  and  the  last  winter  for  the 
first  proposal  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  (hear,  hear). 
The  Noble  Lord  calls  upon  the  supporters  of  the  measure  to  say 
what  effect  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  have  upon  the  state  of 
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the  markets — he  requires  of  us  that  we  should  tell  him  what  in- 
crease or  diminution  that  event  may  produce  in  the  course  of  two, 
three,  or  four  years.  Now,  I  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  that  is 
about  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  any  one  could  be 
called  upon  to  solve.  Wlien  a  change  takes  place  in  the  nature  ani 
materials  of  our  importations,  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to 
tell  beforehand  what  the  effect  of  that  will  be.  Suppose  that  com 
be  sold  for  30«.  at  Dantzic  at  the  time  that  our  Corn  Laws  are  re- 
pealed, who  can  undertake  to  say  what  the  effect  of  that  will  be  upon 
our  com  market  ?  Supposing  it  to  be  30«.  now,  who  can  say  how 
cheap  it  will  be  when  the  Com  Laws  are  repealed  ?  To  answer 
that  question  I  must  be  able  to  tell  the  effect  upon  the  English 
market,  which  will  be  produced  by  the  knowledge  in  Dantzic  that 
the  English  Corn  Laws  have  been  repealed.  I  must  estimate  the  6l 
freight,  the  2s.  insurance,  the  3«.  other  expenses,  and  having  brougiht 
it  up  to  40«.,  I  must  then  be  able  to  tell  what  the  efiect  of  all  this 
will  be  on  the  market  at  Dantzic.  But  though  neither  I,  nor  my 
Noble  Friend,  nor  any  one  else  can  answer  these  questions,  my 
Noble  Friend  went  on  to  tell  us  that  new  land  would  be  brought  into 
cultivation,  and  then  my  Noble  Friend  talked  to  us  of  the  state  of 
the  land  in  the  Ukraine,  and  of  the  land  in  Hungary,  and  whether 
he  knew  less  of  the  land  in  the  Ukraine  and  more  of  that  in  Hun- 
gary, or  less  of  the  latter  and  more  of  the  former,  does  not  very  dis- 
tinctly appear  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  did  not-  abstain  from  telling  us 
that  these  lands,  of  which  we  know  so  little,  would  come  suddenly 
into  cultivation,  that  there  would  be  an  immeidiate  clearance  of  the 
lands  in  Hungary,  and  yet  I  venture  to  assert,  that  if  my  Noble 
Friend  will  make  inquiries  of  any  Hungarian  nobleman,  who  may 
now  happen  to  be  in  London,  he  will  find  that  he  has  been 
reckoning  without  his  host.  The  probability  is  that  it  will  take 
much  time  to  effect  any  material  increase  in  the  productive  powers 
of  the  land  of  Hungary — that  acre  after  acre  must  be  slowly  and 
laboriously  brought  into  cultivation— that  there  can  be  no  sudden, 
clearing  away  of  the  impediments  to  tillage— that  you  cannot  in  one 
day  go  through  all  the  operations  of  stubbing  up  trees,  clearing  roots, 
digging  deep  below  the  surface,  sawing,  burning,  ploughing,  and  hai^ 
rowing — that  you  cannot  by  a  single  effort  divide  fields,  mi^e  fences, 
erect  bams,  granaries,  and  fkrm-houses— that  allthiscannot  be  done  by 
a  mere  exercise  of  volition — that  a  numerous  peasantry  must  be  called 
into  existence  for  the  execution  of  such  works;  and  be  it  remembered 
that  the  population  of  the  Ukraine  and  Hungary  do  not  increase  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  a  day,  as  they  do  in  this  country.  Besides,  a  vast 
amount  of  capital  will  be  required  for  effecting  such  great  objects 
upon  so  large  a  scale.  We  know  very  well  that  in  this  country  it 
requires  a  capital  of  £10  an  acre  to  carry  on  the  business  of  farming, 
but  how  much  per  acre  does  it  require  to  clear  a  primitive  farm, 
and  bring  it  out  of  a  state  of  nature  into  a  state  of  cultivation  ? 
I  am  confident  that  the  agriculturists  will  benefit  much  more  by  this 
great  improvement  in  our  laws  than  they  will  lose  by  a  diminution 
in  the  market  value  of  their  produce  (hear,  hear).  I  look  forward 
to  this  measure  as  almost  undoubtedly  certain  to  extend  our  foreign 
trade  incalculably,  and  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  (hear,  hear). 
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But  before  I  come  to  that  part  of  my  Noble  Friend's  speech — and 
with  regard  to  some  portions  of  that  speech  they  are  puzzling  and 
require  some  explanations — I  will  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  main 
argument  urged  in  favour  of  the  protective  system.  My  Noble 
Friend  said,  quoting  great  authorities  in  support  of  the  assertion, 
that  the  use  of  protection  is  to  make  this  country  independent  of  a 
foreign  supply,  and  among  others  he  quoted  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson, 
who  said — "  The  great  object  was  for  ourselves  to  grow  the  com 
which  makes  the  bread  of  the  people/*  There  is  no  question  what- 
ever that  the  great  interests  of  this  country  and  of  every  other 
country,  is  to  grow  the  bulk  of  the  food  of  the  people  within  the 
bounds  of  the  country ;  and,  except  in  one  instance,  I  mean  that  of 
the  United  States'  provinces,  there  is  and  can  be  no  country  under 
the  sun  in  which,  whatever  the  system  of  Com  Laws  may  be,  and 
whether  there  exists  protection  or  not,  the  people  must  not  find  it 
necessary  to  be  fed  by  com  growing  within  the  bounds  of  their  own 
coimtry.  The  only  object  of  free  importations  must  be  to  relieve 
you  in  years  of  scarcity  or  in  the  dearth  of  a  bad  year;  that  is  a 
matter  of  absolute  certainty.  Why,  in  years  of  famine  in  this  coun- 
try there  were  never  anything  like  2,000,000  of  quarters  imported. 
The  whole  importation  in  1800  and  1801  was  1,100,000  quarters  each 
year  from  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  if  you  add  200^000  quarters  of 
corn,  you  do  not  show  a  very  large  importation.  In  1810  it  was 
], 500,000  quarters,  and  why,  therefore,  do  you  wish  these  restric- 
tions ?  And  why  do  you  say  that  the  people  of  this  country  ought 
to  be  independent  of  the  people  of  other  countries  for  the  supply  of 
food  ?  Oh,  it  is  said,  foreign  powers  may  change  their  law,  and,  at 
any  moment  close  their  ports  and  starve  you.  I  have  an  answer  ta 
that  in  one  word ;  I  point  to  1810  (hear,  hear),  and  I  say  that  that 
argument  survives  not  the  mention  of  that  year  one  single  instant 
(cheers).  When  did  you  ever  see  the  continent  under  such  a  power 
as  that  to  which  it  bowed  in  1810  ?  When,  ever  again,  are  you  likely 
to  see  it  enthralled  by  such  an  iron  hand  as  that  which  then  grasped 
the  universal  sceptre  of  Europe — I  may  say  of  the  continental 
world  (cheers).  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was  ?  Talk  to* 
me  of  petty  Sovereigns  now  stopping  exportation  from  Egypt,  from 
Belgium,  from  Antwerp,  from  the  Hague  \  why  then,  Napoleon,  in 
his  iron  grasp,  held,  as  I  said  before,  the  sceptre  not  of  France  only, 
but  of  all  continental  Europe,  and  do  you  remember  the  degree  to 
which  he  had  enforced  his  despotism  over  these  states  ?  Why, 
.  from  the  very  centre  as  it  were — from  the  heart,  the  pulsations 
of  which  influenced  all  Europe,  —  from  Paris  to  the  millions 
of  the  world,  he  could  send  forth  an  edict  which  would  shut  all 
Europe  against  us  (hear,  hear).  From  the  Channel  to  the  Gulf  of 
Leghorn,  from  Paris  to  the  outermost  parts  of  Poland,  there  was  not 
one  single  person  in  authority,  not  a  troop  of  horse,  not  a  company 
of  foot,  not  a  custom  house  officer,  not  an  exciseman,  who  did  not 
tremble  at  his  name,  or  refused  to  obey  his  mandate  (cheers).  Is 
that  likely  to  happen  again  ?  Did  that  ever  happen  before  ?  And 
yet,  what  was  the  result  of  it  all  ?  Was  Napoleon  bent  upon  any 
single  thing  so  much  as  destroying  the  trade  of  England  ?  Was  he 
bent  upon  any  one  project  so  much,  was  anything  so  dear  to  his 
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heart,  as  seiUing  up   our   own   produce,  and  preTenting  any  one 
buBhel  of  corn  ever  reaching  this  country  ?      And  yet  the  result 
of   it  was  that  1,250,000  quarters,  and  taking  also  the  com,  thn 
1,514,000  quarters  were  imported  into  England,  during  that  saU- 
year — 1810.      And  not  from  outports,  observe,  where  his   povx 
might  be  supposed  to  be  somewhat  weakened;    not  from  OdeM 
where  he  had  little  influence ;  not  from  Africa,  where,  it  ma^  h 
said,  he  had  none  at  all ;  not  from  Naples  where   his    streigdi 
was  unimportant ;  not  from  Sicily,  the  olden  granary  of  Rome— 
no:  no  such  thing;   but  99  parts  in  every  100  of  those  l,5l4,M0 
quarters    came   from    France   itself— from    thence    imported  into 
this  country  (cheers).     The  mention  of  that  year,  1810,  at  once 
extinguished  the  argument     I  do  not  look  forward  to  any  sudden, 
rapid,  instantaneous  increase  of  our  traffic  with  foreign  countries; 
but  one  thing  I  confidently  expect,  that  if  we  set  the  example,  and 
remove  the  restrictions  from  our  commercial  code,  other  countiiei 
will  follow  the  same  line  (cheers).  We  do  not  live  in  a  period  when 
any  coimtry,  especially  countries  like  France  and   Belgium,  with 
constitutional   governments,  as  Germany,  which  is  likely  soon  to 
obtain  constitutional  government — when  the  voice  of  the  consomer 
is  heard,  and  the  opinions  of  the  capitalist  and  manufacturer  are 
consulted — are  likely  to  remain  behind ;  these  countries,  you  may 
be  perfectly  assured,  if  you  withdraw  your  restrictions  and  yom 
restrictive  line  of  policy,  will  eifect  a  corresponding  change  in  thdn 
(hear).     Of  this  also,  I  am  certain,  that  you  can  do  yourselves  do 
kind  of  service  by  retaining  your  restrictions  ;  even  should  the  im- 
provements of  this  system  be  postponed  by  other  countries,  you  will 
be  none  the  worse  for  it ;  while  if  your  example  be  followed  by  them 
it  will  be  a  most  important  and  valuable  circumstance  for  this 
country.     As  to  the  sliding  scale,  my  Noble  Friend  spoke  much 
in  its  favour,  and  asked,  why  adopt  this  new  system  when  the  sliding 
scale  has  operated  so  advantageously  ?     My  Lords,  that  argmnent 
docs  not  apply  to  me,  who  never  approved  of  the  sliding  scale.   If  j 
argument  against  it  was  always  this,  that  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  such  a  system  was  to  cause  a  great  accumulation  in  foreign  ports, 
or  in  the  bonded  stores,  and  that  our  market  was  sure  to  be  flooded 
and  drenched  with  it  just  at  the  time  when  the  home  grower  could 
least  bear  up  against  it.     Let  me  here  remind  you  that  the  years 
which  have  passed  since  1842  were  such  as  could  not  by  possibility 
test  the  utility  of  the  sliding  scale  (hear,  hear).  The  true  test  of  the 
sliding  scale  is  to  be  found  in  a  time  of  scarcity  ;  but  we  have  had 
abundant  harvests  since  1842 — even  last  year  was  in  many  respects 
abundant,  though  not  of  such  good  quality  as  some  preceding  years, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  1844  was  so  very  prolific  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  produce  of  that  year  are  still  on  hand.      In  these 
circumstances  no  one  is  entitled   to  say  that  the  last  few  years 
have  tested  the  sliding  scale  (hear).     My  Lords,  I  am  no  party 
to  the  follies  and  exaggerations  I  have  seen  prevail  out  of  doors: 
I  am   no  party  to  the  abuse  I  have  seen   heaped  on  the  land- 
owners of  this  country  (hear).    I  value  the  landed  interest  of  this 
country  as  the  great,  substantial,  and  most  important  of  all  the  in- 
terests in  the  kingdom.   I  regard  the  advocates  of  that  interest,  even 
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^hen  I  differ  with  them  in  their  opinions,  as  performing  a  great  and 
conscientiously  discharged  duty  to  their  country.  Above  all,  I  deny 
that  the  supporters  of  the  landed  interest  in  this  country  are  only  to 
be  numbered  by  the  landlords,  and  the  tenants,  and  the  yeomen,  who 
are  more  immediately  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (cheers). 
The  great  landed  interest  of  this  kingdom,  my  Lords,  is  of  power, 
and  might,  and  influence  enough  to  counterbalance  all  the  other 
interests,  if  they  were  put  in  opposite  scales,  the  one  to  the  other 
(hear).  That  has  ever  been  my  fixed  and  decided  opinion.  But 
they  are  not  in  opposite  scales ;  for  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  landed 
interest,  not  perhaps  the  meddling  merchants  or  the  petty  tradesmen 
— though  the  tradesmen  in  your  small  towns  will  always  be  found 
ranged  with  them  in  all  controversies  in  which  they  appear  as  a  party, 
— but  all  the  great  traders,  and  great  capitalists*  and  merchants  and 
mercantile  men  in  the  country,  all  the  important  public  bodies,  the 
Bank,  the  East  India  Company,  the  insurance  companies,  the  rail- 
way companies,  the  law,  the  church,  the  army,  the  navy,  all  these 
bodies  forming  the  prodigious  mass  of  the  whole  power,  and  wealth, 
and  influence  of  the  kingdom, — all  are  found,  for  the  most  part,  and 
in  the  main,  and  in  the  long  run,  to  take  part  with  the  landed  interest, 
as  the  great  Conservative  supporters  of  the  institutions  of  the  empire 
(hear).  Therefore  when  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  support  this 
measure  of  Com  Law  repeal,  and  to  take  away  what  they  most  falla- 
ciously call  their  natural  and  necessary  protection,  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  I  wish  to  injure  the  landed  interest;  on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  I  am  adding  to  the  safety  and  security  of  that  great  body 
(hear).  I  hold  that  any  shilling  of  protection  on  the  quarter  of  wheat, 
is  a  full  tax  of  one  shilling  on  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  be  he  rich 
or  poor.  Though  I  do  not  think  the  landed  interest  or  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  require  this  protection,  and  that  the  sooner  they 
get  rid  of  it  the  better  for  those  institutions  it  will  be,  yet  I  will  tell 
the  landed  interest  where  they  will  find  a  protection  for  themselves, 
and  a  bulwark  for  our  institutions.  I  would  say  to  them,  ^*  Si  muni- 
mentum  qtuBris^  circumspice;^*  look  at  the  talent  they  have  exhibited 
in  the  present  discussion,  and  then  let  those  blush,  if  they  are  capable 
of  that  decorum,  who  have  ever  talked  with  contempt  of  the  talents, 
accomplishments,  and  acquirements  of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country. 
Reflect  on  the  splendid  exhibition  of  talent  there  has  been  in  another 
place  during  the  whole  discussion  ;  in  their  own  ability  is  their  best 
protection.  And  though  they  have  failed  there,  as  I  hope  they  will 
here,  in  attaining  the  object  they  strove  for,  yet  they  have  gained  a 
more  effectual  protection  for  themselves,  and  a  far  better  security  for 
the  institutions  of  which  they  are  the  chosen  guardians.  They  have 
displayed  talents  for  affairs  and  powers  of  debate  which  their  adver- 
saries had  given  them  little  credit  for,  and  which  their  country  must 
ever  after  benefit  by.  I  think  I  should  be  guilty  of  public  ingrati- 
tude if  I  did  not  also  express  my  deep  sense  of  the  public  virtue, 
prodigious  power  of  mind,  and  moral  courage  exhibited  by  my  Bight 
Hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  in  bringing  forward  ^is 
measure.  He  has  cast  away  all  selfish,  private,  and  personal  con- 
siderations— he  has  disregarded  his  own  interest  in  every  step  and 
stage  of  the  process.    He  has  given  up  what  to  a  Minister  is,  of  all 
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poiitions,  the  most  to  be  envied — calm,  unquestionecU  nndivided 
power  and  superiority;  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the  most  tempestu- 
ous and  troubled  sea  the  political  world  ever  exhibited ;  he  has  glTen 
up  what  to  an  ambitious  man  is  much — the  security  of  his  power;  he 
has  given  up  what  to  a  calculating  man  is  much — his  influence  and 
authority  with  his  party;  he  has  given  up  what  to  an  amiable  man 
is  much — private  friendships  and  party  connexions.  All  these  he 
has  sacrificed  voluntarily  and  with  bis  eyes  open,  for  the  discharge  of 
what  he  deemed  a  great  public  duty.  In  these  circumstances  he  can 
scorn  the  sordid  attacks  and  ribaldry  with  which  he  has  been  out 
of  doors  assailed,  because  he  knows  he  has  entitled  himself  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  country,  and  left  his  name  to  an  admiring  posterity 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Ministers  who  ever  ruled  this  country. 
The  Rarl  or  Wilton  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  26. 

Petitions  against  the  Com  Importation  Bill  were  presented  by 
Lord  Beaumont ;  by  the  Earl  of  Falmouth,  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Theffay, 
an  influential  gentleman  residing  in  Cornwall ;  by  the  ESarl  of 
Winchilsea  (240)  petititions  ;  and  by  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  a 
great  number  of  petitions,  one  signed  by  1,390  tenant-farmers. 

Petitions  in  favour  of  the  bill  were  presented  by  several  Noble 
Lords.  Among  them  was  one  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  from  the  corpo- 
ration of  Leeds. 

The  Earl  op  Wilton,  in  resuming  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Corn  Importation  Bill,  remarked,  that  on  a  question 
so  important,  involving  a  social  revolution,  he  was  anxious  to  declare, 
for  the  first  time,  his  opinions  on  this  subject.  Hoping  that  he  mig^t 
not  weaken  the  effect  of  the  eloquent,  statesmanlike,  and  touching 
address  of  his  Noble  Relative  on  the  previous  night,  he  would 
briefly  notice  the  act  of  1842,  and  the  grounds  alleged  for  now 
varying  that  arrangement.  Far  from  being  hostile  to  Free  Trade, 
so  far  as  it  was  compatible  with  the  constitution  and  condition  of  thn 
country,  he  had  supported  several  measures  of  relaxation  ;  but 
relaxation  must  have  a  limit.  Never  had  there  been  a  bill  which  so 
completely  efi^ected  the  intentions  of  its  enactors  as  that  of  1842 
(hear).  Why,  then,  quarrel  with  it  ?  What  was  the  reason  for  the 
change  ?  The  groundwork,  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  disclaimer 
of  the  Noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Ripon),  was  the  destitution  and 
scarcity  in  Ireland,  We  had  been  told  by  the  Gk)vemment,  if  we 
doubted  it,  to  wait  till  May  and  we  should  have  demonstrative 
evidences  of  it ;  but  May,  had  arrived,  and  when  he  asked  where 
were  those  evidences  of  distress,  echo  answered,  *' Where  ?**  If  it 
existed,  however,  it  would  not  be  a  ground  for  this  great  change  in 
our  whole  commercial  system — a  change  which  would  not  lower 
prices  in  anything  like  the  proportion  in  which  it  would  lower  wages. 
How  had  this  bill  been  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  By  a 
compact  alliance  of  that  party  who  entertained  the  most  extreme 
and  dangerous  opinions  in  that  House.  To  them  had  been  united 
that  portion  of  the  Whig  party  who  had  changed  their  opinions  from 
a  fixed  duty  to  no  duty  at  all,  and  also  that  section  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  whose  opinions  had  undergone  a  still  further  change  (hear. 
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hear).  Such  sudden  conversion  seldom  carried  with  it  public  con. 
viction,  and  tended  to  lower  the  public  character  of  public  men 
(cheers).  If  their  Lordships  believed  that  the  proposed  change  was 
calculated  to  impair  the  constitution  and  weaken  the  pillars  of  the 
throne,  let  no  considerations  of  expediency  induce  them  to  vote  for 
it.  Regardless  of  clamour  from  without,  and  fearless  of  the  impu- 
tation of  selfish  or  interested  motives,  let  them  by  voting  against  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  make  use  of  that  legitimate  power  vested 
in  them  for  the  preservation  of  the  monarchy  and  the  constitution 
(hear,  hear). 

The  DuKR  of  Cambridge  next  addressed  the  House.  The  illus- 
trious Duke  began  by  stating,  that  he  owed  it  to  his  country  and  to 
his  own  character  to  state  frankly  the  line  which  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  pursue  on  this  very  important  question.  He  believed  that  he  was 
now  the  oldest  member  of  their  Lordships*  House,  having  been  a 
Peer  for  the  period  of  46  years,  and  he  believed  there  were  very  few 
of  their  Lordships  who  had  sat  in  that  House  for  so  long  a  space  of 
time.-  He  had  made  it  a  rule  from  the  moment  he  started  in  life 
never  to  give  a  vote  in  opposition  to  the  Government  of  the  country. 
When  he  could  not  from  conviction  vote  with  them,  he  had  given  no 
vote  at  alL  He  was  too  old  now  to  change  his  sentiments.  Having 
set  himself  right  on  this  point,  he  begged  to  say  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  give  a  vote  on  the  present  question.  Painful  as  it  might  be  to 
him  not  to  give  his  vote  in  support  of  the  Government  on  this  occa- 
sion, be  could  not  help  that, — for  his  own  character  was  at  stake 
(cheers  from  the  cross-benches).  If  he  did  not  state  frankly  what 
he  meant  he  should  be  supposed  to  be  lukewarm  on  this  question, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  he  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  that 
had  ever  come  under  consideration  since  he  had  had  a  seat  in  that 
House  ;  and  no  man  could  deplore  more  than  himself  that  it  had 
ever  been  brought  forward.  He  had  gone  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  listen  to  the  speech  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  with  the  hope  (as  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  that 
Bight  Hon.  Crentleman)  that  the  Bight  Hon.  Gentleman  would  be 
able  to  convince  him  by  argument  that  he  might  accede  to  the 
measure ;  but  he  fairly  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  approve  of 
the  reasons  adduced  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Gentleman  (cheers). 
Every  one  knew  that  he  (the  Duke  of  Cambridge)  was  no  politician ; 
he  was  never  actuated  by  party  feelings  ;  but  attended  honestly  and 
fairly  to  any  subject  that  might  be  brought  forward,  the  sole  object 
which  he  had  in  view  being  the  good  of  his  country  (hear,  hear). 
With  respect  to  the  question  itself,  he  regretted  most  sincerely,  that 
it  had  ever  been  brought  forward,  less  on  account  pf  the  question 
itself  than  for  the  consequences  (hear,  hear).  The  Illustrious  Duke, 
after  addressing  a  few  words  to  the  bench  of  Bishops,  which  were 
totally  inaudible  in  the  gallery,  and  expressing  his  admiration  of  the 
speech  of  the  Noble  Lord  (Stanley)  last  night,  concluded  by  stating 
that  he  could  not  approve  of  the  measure,  and  that,  as  he  could  not 
vote  with  the  Government,  he  should  abstain  from  voting  altogether 
(hear,  hear). 

Earl  Granville  said  that  he  had  for  one  been  for  some  years  in 
favour  of  unreserved  Free  Trade,  and  when  he  saw  the  sacrifices 
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now  made  by  the  Government  in  order  to  adopt  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade,  that  was  a  circumstance  calculated  to  give  increased 
force  to  his  convictions.  With  respect  to  commercial  regulations, 
he  thought  that  the  last  authority  to  appeal  to  was  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  (hear,  hear).  Considering  the  great  increase  which 
had  taken  place  in  manufactures,  wealth,  the  means  of  communica- 
tion, and  in  the  population  itself,  he  thought  it  idle — on  matters 
relating  to  commerce  and  trade — to  go  back  to  the  time  of  Edward 
IV.  (hear,  hear).  He  would  much  rather  consider  who  were  the 
parties  that  opposed  and  who  the  parties  that  supported  the  present 
commercial  policy  of  the  Government  ?  With  regard  to  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  classes,  he  could  not  allow  of  their  being 
called  turbulent  and  violent.  By  their  daily  avocations  they  were 
obliged  to  attend  to  all  matters  which  operated  on  the  commerce  of 
the  country ;  and,  as  a  body,  they  were  in  favour  of  this  bilL  So 
were  the  most  eminent  men  of  both  parties ;  and.  therefore,  whether  k 
his  opinions  with  respect  to  Free  Trade  were  right  or  wrong,  he  had  | 
some  authority  for  supporting  them.  By  passing  this  measure*  their 
Lordships,  so  far  from  ruining  any  class,  or  making  any  cmistitutional 
change,  would  only  be  making  a  great  fiscal  change,  setting  an 
example  to  other  countries  of  the  true  principle  on  which  commer- 
cial legislation  should,  be  conducted,  and  settling  an  agitation  which 
divided  two  inter^ts  that  ought  to  be  Inseparably  connected  (hear, 
hear). 

The  Marquis  of  Normanby  said  that  his  opinions  on  this  ques- 
tion  were  rather  peculiar;  for  he  did  not  believe  that  the  intrinsic 
effects  of  an  alteration  of  the  law  would  be  so  extensive,  either  ibr 
good  or  for  evil,  as  was  supposed  by  the  conflicting  parties  by  whom 
it  was  supported  and  opposed.  '  He  did  not  agree  with  the*  Noble  A 
Earl  who  had  spoken  to-night,  that  either  the  safety  of  the  great  t 
institutions  of  the  country  or  the  cause  of  religion  were  involv^  in 
this  question.  He  (the  Marquis  of  Normanby)  had  always  advocated 
the  gradual  and  general  application  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade ; 
he  had  approved  every  relaxation  of  the  tariff  which  could  tend  to 
promote  amicable  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  lead  to  a  more 
equal  interchange  of  our  mutual  productions ;  and  he  had  never  held 
that  any  peculiar  exemption  from  the  application  of  those  principles 
should  be  allowed  with  respect  to  com.  Believing  that  the  beneficial 
consequences  likely  to  ensue  to  the  working  classes  from  an  alteration 
in  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  exaggerated,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  express  ^ 
that  opinion  candidly  and  openly.  He  did  think,  however,  that  the  ^  *. 
present  measure  would  tend  in  a  certain  degree  to  alleviate  the 
misery  of  a  large  portion  of  their  fellow-subjects.  He  did  not  allude 
merely  to  that  misery  which  was  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  lot 
of  all  who  gained  their  livelihood  by  severe  labour  ;  but  he  referred 
to  that  deep  degradation  and  misery,  more  apparent  from  its  con- 
trast with  surrounding  wealth  and  comfort,  in  which  the  poor  of  many 
districts  were  plunged,  and  which,  imless  they  disregarded  the  safety 
and  credit  of  the  state,  ought  not  to  remain  unalleviated.  His 
attention  had  been  most  painfully  directed  to  this  subject,  when,  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  he  administered  the  internal  affairs  of  this 
kingdom,  and  the  result  of  his  experience  during  that  time  had 
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satisfied  him  that  any  alteration  of  the  existing  Com  Laws  would 
not,  in  itself,  tend  very  materially  to  mitigate  the  suiferings  of  the 
poor.  He  must  say,  for  his  own  part,  that  he  would  very  much 
prefer  a  fixed  duty  to  the  proposition  now  under  consideration.  This 
was  a  description  of  hill  with  which  their  Lordships  very  rarely 
interfered.  It  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  for 
their  Lordships  to  impose  taxes,  and  the  custom  had  been,  if  their 
Lordships  considered  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  was  so  objection- 
able that  it  ought  not  to  pass  into  a  law,  to  propose  its  rejection  on 
the  second  reading.  That  would  be  an  intelligible  course,  and  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  the  bill.  Any  Noble  Lord  who 
felt  inclined  to  vote  for  an  alteration  of  the  present  bill  in  Commit- 
tee had  better  vote  against  the  second  reading,  because  he  might  be 
assured  that  any  amendment  in  the  bill  would  be  followed  by  its 
rejection  in  the  other  House.  He  had  a  great  anxiety  to  maintain 
the  legitimate  influence  of  their  Lordship^s  House,  and  he  should 
be  sorry  to  see  them  exposed  to  the  undeserved  reproach  that,  in 
taking  so  unusual  a  course  as  that  of  interfering  with  a  money  bill, 
they  were  influenced  by  a  regard  for  their  once  private  interests. 
Did  the  Noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  believe  that  the  present 


Ministerial  majority  of  98  in  the  other  H^tf^trould  be  diminished 

k^fjjk  al^a  n&did 
the  Gk)vemment  could  be  carried  on  in  t]f&1>t^ei^lC)u8e  except  by 


in  the  event  of  an  appeal  to  the  county r^>^e  who  thought  so 
saw  their  way  much  more  clearly  than  h^ikjL  al^  n&did  not  believe 


one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  parties  wh6)were«pMged  to  the 
m'aintenance  of  this  bill.    He  did  not  agree  wit1l^lA8e^iiho^|poke  of 
this  bill  as  " irrevocable."    If  it  produced  all  there|ilffK|Et ,  were 
anticipated — if  it  threw  land  out  of  cultivation  and^  oistur^ll^^he 
labour  market,  their  Lordships  would  have  no  difliculty  wJ^iateTer  .M 
retracing  their  steps.    He  believed  that  this  measure  wout«l^  jberio|^ 
good,  but  it  would  be  purchased  at  a  suicidal  price  by  its  autl^ors,  in  y 
the  sacrifice  of  their  public  character  (cheers).    Their  Lordship^j 
however,  could  betray  no  constituents  by  voting  for  it,  and  thef^^ 
could  be  no  responsibility  upon  them  if  they  took  the  course  he   ' 
recommended  them  to  take,  and  passed  this  bill.    On  the  whole, 
viewing  it  as  a  measure  from  which  benefits  might  arise,  and  seeing 
great  evils  in  that  House  interfering  for  its  rejection,  it  was  his 
intention  to  give  his  vote  for  the  second  reading. 

The  Earl  of  Cardigan  said  that,  having  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  that  and  the  other  House  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
during  which  he  had  given  a  steady  and  undeviating  support  to  the 
leaders  of  her  Majesty *s  present  Government,  he  begged  to  state  the 
reasons  why  he  could  not  support  that  Government  on  the  present 
bill.  What  had  occurred  to  justify  the  Government  in  calling  on  the 
House  to  repeal  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  agriculture  ?  It  was 
true  there  had  been,  unfortunately,  distress  during  the  winter  months 
in  the  sister  kingdom,  and,  though  he  believed  that  distress  had  been 
exaggerated,  her  Majesty's  Government  had  adopted  a  prudent 
course  in  applying  a  temporary  relief.  But  was  there  any  man 
living  who  believed  that  the  temporary  calamity  in  Ireland  was 
suflicient  to  lead  her  Majesty's  Government  to  call  on  the  House 
to  repeal  the  laws  for  protecting  the  agricultural  interest  ?     At  the 
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last  election  a  preponderating  majority  was '  returned  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  in  favour  of  Protection.  The  opinion  of  Par- 
liament had  been  taken  four  or  five  times  since,  in  every  case 
affirming  the  principle  of  Protection,  and  now  they  were  called 
upon  to  stultify  all  their  former  votes,  "and  reverse  them.  If  they 
did  yield  upon  this  question,  he  trusted  they  would  not  yield  hastily, 
and  only  after  the  clearly  expressed  opinions  of  the  people  of  this 
country  (cheers). 

The  Earl  of  Wimcbilbba  said  he  could  not  satisfy  his  feelings  in 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  or  feel  that  he  was  doing  justice  to 
that  great  body  of  the  people  who  had  called  upon  him  to  agitate 
this  question,  by  giving  a  silent  vote  upon  it.  He  would  give  all  he 
possessed  if  he  could  suppress  his  feelings  so  far  u  simply  to  record 
his  vote  against  this  measure.  But  whether  he  approached  the  ques-  JL 
tion  by  considering  it  as  the  downftdl  of  that  great  political  party  i 
with  which,  for  thirty  years,  he  had  been  connected,  or  whether  be 
regarded  it  as  destructive  of  all  political  confidence  in  public  men, 
he  could  not  give  a  silent  vote  upon  the  present  occasion  (cheers). 
He  would  say  that  some  Noble  Lords  were  inclined  in  1846  to  take 
the  same  course  which  they  took  in  1829 ;  but  he  implored  them 
not  to  do  so ;  for  if  they  gave  a  vot«  contrary  to  their  conscientious 
opinions,  they  would  forfeit  not  only  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  country,  but,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  their  own.  Several 
Noble  Lords  had  expressed  to  him  the  deep  regret  which  they  would 
carry  to  their  graves  that,  upon  a  memorable  occasion^  they  had 
been  induced  to  do  violence  to  their  own  feelings  and  support  the 
existing  Government  of  the  day ;  and  their  Lordships  might  depend 
upon  it  that  if  they  forfeited  again  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
people  of  England,  as  they  did  in  1839,  from  that  moment  the  inde.  ^ 
pendence  of  their  Lordships^  House  would  cease.  It  might  exist  as  i 
a  House  of  Lords,  but  it  would  be  dependent  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  (hear,  hear). 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  said  that  since  he  had  had  a  seat  in  their 
Lordships^  House,  he  had  rarely  missed  an  opportunity  of  stating 
what  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  the  evils  of  the  protection  sys- 
tem, and  that  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  Com  Laws 
must  be  abolished.  He  trusted  that  this  was  nearly  the  last  time 
when  they  would  be  called  on  to  discuss  this  question,  and  he  could  not 
avoid  expressing  the  unfeigned  satis&ction  with  which,  in  common  \ 
with  all  those  who  desired  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  ^f- 
he  viewed  a  measure  that  would  for  ever,  and  he  wished  he  could  add  \' 
at  once,  put  an  end  to  that  system  of  protection,  and  which  was 
brought  in  with  all  the  weight  and  authority  of  a  Conservative 
Administration.  It  appeared  to  him  of  little  consequence  what  had 
induced  the  Government  to  propose  this  measure.  The  decision  of 
the  Cabinet  was  unanimous,  with  the  important  exception  of  the  Noble 
Lord  (Stanley).  Whatever  had  influenced  the  Government  in  pro- 
posing it,  he  rejoiced  at  the  introduction  of  the  measure,  and  almost  as 
much  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  avowals  and  arguments  by  which 
those  who  had  been  hitherto  opposed  to  such  a  measure  had  sup. 
ported  it  in  the  long  ordeal  it  had  undergone  elsewhere.  It  was 
highly  encouraging  to  those  who  earnestly  desired  to  witness  the 
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triumph  of  Free  Trade  principles,  that  at  the  present  moment  there 
was  a  Free  Trade  league  in  Paris  with  a  Duke  at  its  head.  It  was 
well  known  that  in  the  American  Congress  it  had  been  proposed  that 
no  duties  should  in  future  be  imposed,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
revenue ;  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  tendency  of  all  public 
opinion  must  be  towards  a  free  intercourse  between  all  nations. 
Restrictions  upon  trade  were  rapidly  crumbling  away,  and  would 
soon  be  forgotten  amongst  other  antiquated  systems.  To  promote 
Free  Trade  was  to  carry  into  effect  the  law  of  God.  Freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse  was  a  policy  which  gave  and  received  the  best 
guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  that  most  inestimable  blessing, 
peace.  The  present  measure  appeared  to  have  been  brought  forward, 
not  only  with  reference  to  our  foreign  policy,  but  also  with  regard  to 
our  domestic  position,  at  a  most  favourable  moment.  He  conceived 
it  to  be  a  measure  founded  upon  the  true  interests  of  all  classes,  as 
well  as  upon  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  varying  circumstances  and 
complicated  interests  of  this  great  country  (hear,  hear). 

The  Parl  of  Carnarvon  thought  that  there  never  was  a  period 
more  unfavourable  than  the  present  to  the  introduction  of  Free 
Trade  principles  ;  and  he  did,  therefore,  greatly  lament  to  see  his 
Noble  Friend  introducing  such  a  measure  as  that  which  then 
occupied  their  Lordships^  attention.  Something  had  been  said  of 
our  exports  to  France ;  but  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  much  misap- 
prehension on  that  point.  France  lived  under  a  protective  system  ; 
and  France,  with  all  its  skill  and  greatness— with  all  its  refinement 
and  civilization,  had  not  yet,  he  believed,  reached  its  culminating 
point  of  prosperity  ;  and  he  felt  convinced  that  this  country  had 
not  yet  reached  its  highest  point  of  greatness.  But  England  had 
long  been  advancing  towards  that  point,  and  had  already  reached  a 
high  rank  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  still  existing  and  still 
advancing  under  a  prohibitory  system.  In  this  state  of  things  he 
saw  no  indications  pointing  to  Free  Trade  ;  and  it  did  appear  to  him 
that  the  Governments  which  adopted  Free  Trade  principles  belonged 
to  the  smaller  and  not  to  the  greater  states.  For  his  part,  he  never 
at  any  time  advocated  prohibition ;  he  had  never  been  friendly  even 
to  high  protecting  duties,  nor  was  he  opposed  to  the  tariff  of 
1842.  Moreover  it  had  always  been  his  opinion  that  the  Com  Law 
of  181 5  was  a  great  error — that  it  was  grievously  erroneous,  inasmuch 
as  it  carried  prohibition  to  its  utmost  height.  It  had  been  believed 
by  the  ablest  statesmen  that  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  would 
throw  2,000,000  of  acres  of  land  out  of  cultivation,  and  reduce 
6,000,000  of  their  countrymen  to  beggary,  destitution,  and  despair. 
Now  they  were  told  the  contrary,  and  that  it  would  stimulate  trade 
and  production;  he  put  very  little  faith  in  political  prophecies  of 
any  kind.  They  had  been  told,  too,  that  farms  were  letting  well, 
and  from  this  it  was  argued  that  there  was  no  danger  from  the 
measure.  But  he  knew  of  a  case  in  which  an  individual  who  was 
prepared  to  invest  £150,000  in  agriculture  before  the  present  change 
had  since  stated  that  he  would  wait  to  see  the  result,  and  how  it 
might  turn  out  (hear).  There  were  two  kinds  of  farming ;  one  of 
small  outlay  and  limited  production,  the  other  of  great  outlay  and 
great  production ;  he  feared  the  measure  would  add  to  the  number 
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of  unimproving  fanners,  and  many  who  had  been  prepared  to  invei^ 
money  in  land  would  now  pause  before  they  did  so,  their  spirit  Jv 
enterprise  being  checked  by  a  justifiable  caution.     He  objectediv 
the  present  measure  that  it  would  tend  to  make  prices  extrayagai]|r 
high  at  one  time,  and  ruinously  low  at  another.    In  a  deficient  Vjt 
vest  they  might  require  a  large  supply  from  foreign  states,  but  VJ 
were  affected  by  the  same  causes  that  produced  scarcity  here  ;  all 
how  then  could  they  send  a  sufficient  supply  ?   Their  Govemmeili, 
on  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  would  forbid  exportation,  oie^ 
turning  the  necessity  of  England  to  the  account  of  the  ezcheqntr, 
woiild  place  such  a  duty  on  export  as  must  raise  the  price  to  the 
people  of  this  country.     He  did  not  believe  the  people  would  be 
great  gainers  by  the  Free  Trade,  even  when  they  might  need  it 
most.    The  same  causes,  to  some  extent,  affected  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  he  believed  very  high  prices  in  time  of  scaretty    T 
would  be  the  result  of  this  law,  while  in  plentiful  seasons  their  mar- 
kets would  suffer  from  positive  glut  and  extreme  depression,    fle 
believed  foreign  Governments  would  do  every  thing  to  stimulate  a 
trade  in  corn  that  would  be  so  beneficial  to  them.    The  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord  asked  where  their  capital  was  to  come  from  ;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  British  capital  would  rush  into  those  countries 
that  offered  so  fair  a  field  for  speculation,  where  industry  was  to  a 
great  extent  free  from  the  shackles  of  taxation,  local  and  general, 
to  which  it  was  here  subjected.      He  contended  that  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  com  might  be  attended  by  a  progressive 
decrease  in  prices,  as  in  the  case  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cotton  ;  in 
fiict,  this  had  been  the  fact  for  the  last  thirty  years,  to  the  amount 
of  34  or  35  per  cent.     Was  there  any  guarantee  to  the  British  fir- 
mer against  the  consequences  of  a  ruinous  competition  ?    They  were 
treading  on  doutful,  if  not  positively  hollow  ground,  and  embarking     j 
in  a  course  of  most  hazardous  legislation  (hear,  hear).    Their  Lord- 
ships had  often  already  expressed  their  opinions  on  these  points. 
They  had  shown  to  the  country  that  when  grave  changes  were  pro- 
posed to  them,  they  looked  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  alone  ;  and 
the  country  had  now  the  right  to  expect  that  they  would  scornfully 
reject  at  the  hands  of  one  body  of  men  that  which  they  would  not 
take  from  another  (hear).     Would  this  raise  the  character  of  that 
House  for  political  truth  and  sincerity?    No  doubt,  party  attach- 
ments must  greatly  sway  the  mind,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to     L 
separate  from  a  beloved  and  distinguished  leader;  but  the  public     ^^^ 
were  but  imperfectly  aware  of  these  under-currents  of  feeling,  and     «  * 
would  look  to  the  broad  aspect  of  the  stream;  and  what  must  they 
think  of  Noble  Lords  one  day  supporting  Protection,  and  the  next 
day  Free  Trade?  (hear,  hear).     Honour  not  only  really  unsullied, 
but  without  an  apparent  blemish,  should  be  the  leading  attribute  of 
the  Peers  of  England.      Honour  was  theirs  by  right  of  birth ;  it 
should  be,  in  the  words  of  the  poet: — 

"  Rather  part  of  them  than  theirs." 

It  should  accompany  them  not  only  untarnished,  but  unsuspected, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  (hear,  hear).  If  the  people  of  England 
should  come  to  believe  of  those  Peers,  that  love  oi  country  was 
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swallowed  up  in  party  attachments,  then  he  should  feel  that  the  light 
f>f  that  House,  once  so  bright,  had  waxed  dim ;  that  its  **  occupation 
"Was  gone," — its  purpose  fulfilled ;  and  it  would  be  of  little  conse- 
quence whether,  in  the  progress  of  continued  concession,  its  career 
Bhould  be  brought  to  an  early  close  ;  or  whether,  by  its  new  masters, 
the  Lords  of  the  League,  it  should  be  condescendingly  permitted  for 
a  time  to  cumber  with  useless  splendour  the  land  it  could  no  longer 
benefit  (hear,  hear). 

The  jSarl  of  Malmesbury  rose  at  the  same  moment  with  the 
Earl  of  Haddington,  and  there  were  loud  calls  for  both  the  Noble 
Lords,  and  some  confusion ;  at  length  the  Dukr  of  Richmond 
moved  ^  That  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  be  now  heard/*  and,  the  Earl 
of  Haddington  having  then  sat  down,  the  former  Noble  Earl  pro- 
ceeded to  express  his  deep  regret  at  finding  himself  now,  after  so 
many  years,  placed  face  to  fkce  with  the  men  he  had  all  his  life 
iaithfiilly  followed.  In  April,  1842,  the  motion  of  a  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord  (Lord  Brougham)  for  the  repeal  of  all  duties  on  com 
met  with  the  support  of  only  five  peers;  while  109  voted  against  the 
motion.  Let  it  not,  then,  be  thought  discourteous  to  assume,  that 
if  this  bill  should  pass,  it  might  be,  not  from  conscientious  conviction 
that  it  was  best  for  the  country,  but  either  because  Noble  Lords  felt 
the  necessity  of  placing  unbounded  confidence  and  reliance  in  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  or  because  they  thought  the  bill  loudly  and 
sincerely  demanded  by  the  majority  of  the  people  (hear,  hear). 
This  bill  had  been  sent  up  to  their  Lordships  by  a  clear  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  he  could  not  call  it  a  clean  majority 
(cheers  and  laughter).  If  their  Lordships  forced  the  Government 
to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  if,  after  the  election,  this  bill  should 
again  be  sent  up  to  their  Lordships  by  a  clean  as  well  as  a  clear 
majority,  though  he  should  not  abandon  his  opinions  or  his  appre- 
hensions with  respect  to  the  bill,  he  should,  however,  feel  it  his  duty 
as  an  English  Peer,  to  bow  to  the  undoubted  and  indisputable  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  (hear,  hear). 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  assured  their  Lordships  that  his  anxiety 
to  address  the  House  when  the  Noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down 
rose,  did  not  proceed  from  any  notion  that  he  was  about  to  perform 
a  very  agreeable  duty.  Neither  in  that  or  the  other  House  had  he 
ever  risen  with  more  unfeigned  reluctance  or  with  feelings  of  greater 
pain.  That  reluctance  and  that  pain  did  not  proceed  from  any 
doubt  or  hesitation  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  he 
had  pursued ;  but  arose  from  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  at  finding 
himself  opposed  to  so  great  a  number  of  their  Lordships  for  whom 
he  felt  the  greatest  respect,  with  whom  he  entertained  so  many 
opinions  in  common,  and  with  whom  it  had  been  for  so  many  years 
his  pleasure  as  well  as  his  pride  to  act.  He  must  say  that  there  had 
been  much  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  several  Noble  Lords  who  had 
opposed  this  measure,  as  to  the  results  which  might  be  anticipated 
from  it.  Some  Noble  Lords  had  not  been  content  with  prophesying 
that  all  manner  of  evils  would  follow  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  Free  Trade,  so  far  as  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  interest 
was  concerned,  but  they  had  also  prophesied  ruin  and  destruction  to 
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church  and  state  (hear,  hear),  and  had  predicted  that  it  wooU 
eventualij  lead  to  general  anarchy  and  confusion.  His  Noble  Friend 
on  the  cross  benches  (the  Duke  of  Richmond),  had  opened  tkii 
formidable  battery  of  awful  prophecies,  and  had  concluded  his 
speech  by  a  tremendous  announcement  of  the  erils  which  were  to 
follow  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

The  DiiEE  or  Richmomo. — I  referred  to  the  results  of  clamour  and 
agitation. 

The  EI&aL  or  Haooimotoic — His  Noble  Friend  was  followed  in 
this  course  by  the  Noble  Duke  who  sat  next  him;  and  he  must  owi 
that,  to  his  no  small  astonishment,  the  example  was  also  followed  by 
his  Noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  in  one  of  the  most  able  speeches  he 
had  heard  in  that  House  (hear).    That  Noble  Lord  had  displayed 
first-rate  parliamentary  talent;  and  this  display  had  been  most  gnti* 
fying  to  him  (the  flarl  of  Haddington),  when  he  considered  the 
character  of  that  Noble  Lord,  and  the  high  position  he  was  one  day 
destined  to  fill  in  this  country  (hear,  hear).  He  (the  Earl  of  Hadding* 
ton)  conceived  that  the  great  object  of  the  Corn  Law  was  to  preTent 
fluctuation,  to  secure  steadiness  of  price,  and  to  make  us  independent 
of  foreign  nations.    Now,  with  all  the  attention  he  had  been  able  to 
pay  to  this  question,  he  could  not  find  that  it  had  answered  any  one 
of  those  objects  (hear,  hear).    He  did  believe  that  the  Com  Lav 
had,  to  a  certain  degree — by  having  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
agricultural  body — contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  land.   He 
meant  that  it  had  induced  the  agriculturist  to  invest  capital  in 
improvement.    That  opinion  he  still  retained ;  but  he  did  maintain 
that  the  change  which  was  now  proposed  was  much  more  likely  to 
secure  steady  prices  than  under  the  present  law.  He  did  not  believe 
that  fluctuations  could  ever  be  altogether  avoided,  for  as  long  as  they  ^ 
had  changeable  seasons  they  would  have  fluctuations ;  but  he  believed  J 
that  by  a  Free  Trade  in  Com,  by  the  quantity  which  happened  to  be  ' 
wanted,  and  which  the  interests  of  parties  induced  them  to  send  to 
this  country  at  the  time  when  it  was  wanted,  by  its  coming  in 
equally  at  ail  times,  would  secure  a  greater  steadiness  of  price  tiiaa 
at  present  (hear,  hear).     The  tendency  of  the  sliding  scale,  and 
indeed  of  all  protection,  was  to  accumulate  a  vast  quantity  of  coin, 
and  to  inundate  the  market,  perhaps  at  the  most  inconveliimt 
moment,  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  grain  when 
not  wanted.     It  had  been  matter  of  complaint  against  the  GoTem- 
ment  that  no  statement  had  been  made  of  the  probable  results 
this  measure  upon  the  price  of  corn  (hear,  hear).    A  more  prepos-  4^  ] 
terous  and  unreasonable  request  was  never  made  (cries  of  ^  oh,  oh**)!    ' 
During  the  discussions  on  the  Com  Bills  in  1815,  1822,  1828,  and 
1842,  no  one  had  pretended  to  say  exactly  what  the  price  of  com 
would  be.    His  Right  Hon.  Friend,  in  proposing  the  present  mea- 
sure, said  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  averages  should  fluctuate 
between  54«.  and  588,    But  that  had  not  been  the  case,  and  it  was 
no  encouragement  to  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  to  venture  another 
prophecy.    Besides,  under  that  measure  there  was  a  duty,  but  under 
the  present  one  there  was  no  duty  at  all  (cries  of  "  hear,  hear**  from 
the  croskJienches).    He  thanked  their  Lordships  for  the  patience 
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with  which  they  had  heard  him,  and  he  would  conclude  by  saying 
that  he  never  gave  a  vote  in  his  life  with  less  hesitation  than  in 
voting  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Normambt  explained. 

The  Earl  of  Hardwickr  and  Earl  Grey  having  risen  at  the  same 
time,  there  were  loud  cries  for  both  ;  but  the  latter  gave  way,  and 
the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  proceeded  to  express  his  regret  that  he  should 
have  been  the  means  of  preventing  the  House  from  hearing  the 
Noble  Earl;  but  he  was  anxious  to  take  an  opportunity  of  addressing 
their  Lordships  on  the  important  question  under  consideration. 
Prologues  preceded  speeches,  and  so  he  must  preface  what  remarks 
he  had  to  offer  by  deploring  the  necessity  under  which  he  felt  himself 
placed  of  expressing  sentiments  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Noble 
Friends  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  in  alliance.  It  was  a  deep 
sense  of  public  duty  which  compelled  him  to  do  so,  though  he  by  no 
means  conceived  that  they  had  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner 
which  would  affect  the  opinion  to  be  entertained  of  them  as  honour- 
able men.  From  the  high  character  and  great  talents  which  they 
had  always  displayed  in  the  management  of  public  afiairs  he  had  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  everything  they  were  now  doing  was  done 
from  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the  country,  and  from  a  conviction 
that  their  measures  had  that  tendency.  He  would  not  argue  the 
question  otherwise  than  in  the  belief  that  it  involved  the  interests  of 
the  whole  community.  Their  Lordships  were  not  more  concerned  in 
it  than  the  humblest  classes.  The  lower  their  gradation  in  the  social 
scale,  indeed,  the  more  implicated  were  the  interests  of  individuals. 
This  question,  if  at  all  one  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  would 
more  affect  the  poor  than  the  rich.  Who  urged  the  question?  Was 
it  the  rich  or  the  poor?  Was  it  not  rich  men  who  did  so  ?  (hear, 
hear.)  '  Was  it  not  an  aristocracy?  Would  not  a  stranger  say  the 
two  aristocratic  parties  were  contending  for  power,  and  between  them, 
the  poor  man  was  likely  to  be  the  sufferer?  His  Noble  Friends,  with 
whom  he  agreed  on  this  question,  were  the  protectors  of  the  poor  man. 
It  was  the  power  of  wealth  that  was  urging  on  this  measure — ^it  was 
the  power  of  the  steam  engine,  which  with  its  wonderful  and  varied 
applications  led  the  manufacturers  to  believe  that  they  could  flood 
the  markets  of  the  world.  In  the  most  democratic  of  countries 
America,  the  principles  of  protection  were  stedfastly  maintained, 
He  dated  all  the  disasters  of  England  from  our  having  interfered  in 
continental  contests ;  and  he  could  not  but  look  upon  it  as  an  auspi- 
cious event  that  this  country  was  at  last,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  illustrious  Queen  who  now  reigned  over  them,  separated  from 
Hanover.  Sir  R.  Peel  would  have  appealed  to  another  Parliament 
but  for  the  alleged  necessity  of  an  immediate  legislation  for  the  dis- 
tress in  Ireland  ;  but  that  question  was  now  disposed  of:  it  was  proved 
there  was  no  famine;  and  it  now  became  the  imperative  duty  of  their 
Lordships  to  let  the  question  go  for  decision  to  the  people  of  Eng. 
land  (cheers). 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  till 
Thursday. 

After  nearly  half  an  hour*s  warm  discussion  of  this  point,  the 
debate  was  adjourned  till  Thursday. 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  28. 
Earl  Grky  rose  to  resume  the  debate.    He  said  that  were  it  not 
that  he  had  for  many  years  taken  a  deep  interest  and  an  active  pai 
in  the  discussior^of  the  question,  he  would  have  stood  aloof  in  thisj 
probably  the  last  battle   to  be  fought  betwixt  Free  Trade  and^ 
monopoly.    One  of  the  reasons,  however,  which  influenced  him  ir 
rising  was  the  feeling  that  a  great  impression  had  been  made  on  the' 
Lordships  by  the  speech  which  they  had  listened  to   on  the  fir 
night  of  the  debate,  from  the  Noble  Lord  the  late  Secretary  for  tji 
Colonies,  whose  absence,  from  what  he  heard  of  the  unfortuna3 
cause  of  it,  he  very  greatly  lamented.   His  arguments  were  put  with       . 
80  much  skill,  and  clothed  in  language  of  such  extreme  beauty,  t^      ' 
for  upwards  of  three  hours  he  rivetted  the  attention  of  every  Nobk 
Lord  who  listened  to  him,  and  made  listening  to  him — very  different 
to  what  listening  to  many  others  was — not  a  labour,  but  a  delight. 
He  (Earl  Grey)  knew  that  some  of  the  arguments  in  that  speech  had 
already  been  answered,  especially  by  his  Noble  Friend  who  sat 
behind  him.     But  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  were  still  portions  of 
that  speech  to  which  it  was  requisite  that  their  Lordships^  attention 
should  be  particularly  called.     He  was  not  vain  or  presumptuous 
enough  to  suppose  that  he  was  fitted  to  enter  into  the  lists  with  his 
Noble  Friend,  but  he  had  such  confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  that 
he  believed  that  even  in  his  (Earl  Grey^s)  feeble  hands  the  cause 
which  he  advocated  might  be  sufficiently  recommended  to  their 
Lordships,  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  show  to  the  satis&ction  of 
the  House  that  in  some  most  important  points  of  his  Noble  Friend^s 
speech  his  Noble  Friend  was  mistaken.    Through  the  whole  course 
of  the  debates  it  had  struck  him  very  forcibly  that  Noble  Lords 
opposite  had  avoided  an  explicit  avowal  of  that  which  he  took  to  be   ^ 
the  main  object  and  aim  of  the  Corn  Laws.  He  thought  it  was  clear     ;  I 
that  the  real  aim  of  those  laws,  and  the  object  really  intended  by     « 
them,  was  to  secure  what  was  called  a  remimerating  price  for  com,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  raise  the  price  of  food  for  the  people  by  artificially 
restricting  the  supply  (hear,  hear).    If,  as  he  ventured  to  submit  to 
their  Loidships  it  was,  this  was  the  real  object  of  all  these  laws,  it 
was  one  which  required  stronger  arguments  to  prove  its  expediency. 
His  Noble  Friend  who  sat  behind  him,  had  said  that  upon  a  bare 
calculation  of  the  amount  to  which  prices  might  be  expected  to  fall 
when  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed,  the  existence  of  a  Corn  Law 
could  not  be  considered  as  imposing  a  tax  of  less  than  £10,000,000     |\ 
sterling  upon  the  people  of  this  country  (hear,  hear).    This  charge  «^  j 
was  double  the  amount  of  the  income-tax,  and  double  that  of  the    V 
malt-tax,  and  it  was  imposed,  as  his  Noble  Friend  justly  observed, 
not  for  the  purposes  of  the  State,  for  not  one  farthing  came  into  the 
Exchequer,  but  for  the  imaginary  interests  of  a  particular  class.   He 
said  the  imaginary  interests  of  a  class,  because  he  really  believed 
that  the  landholders  themselves  shared  greatly  in  the  evils  which  the 
existence  of  a  Com  Law  produced.    Their  Lordships  had  been  told, 
however,  that  this  statement  was  an  unfiEiir  representation  of  the  ftict, 
and  that  admitting  that  the  price  of  com  was  raised  by  a  Com  Law, 
and  admitting  also  that  the  payment  of  a  higher  price  for  food  would 
in  itself  be  a  burden  to  the  working-classes,  still  they  were  not  really 
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Injured  by  the  protection  which  was  given  to  agriculture,  because 
the  effect  of  the  existing  law  was  to  keep  up  the  wages  of  labour  in 
the  same  proportion  as  it  raised  the  price  of  com.  This  was  the 
great  argument  used  by  his  Noble  Friend  who  spoke  on  Monday 
night.  Now,  it  was  clear  that  in  the  first  instance,  at  all  events,  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  food  was  a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  working 
population,  and,  therefore,  before  they  determined  to  maintain  the 
law  on  the  ground  that  the  labouring  classes  were  compensated  for 
this  tax  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  their  wages,  they  ought  to  be  very 
sure  that  this  was  the  fact.  This  point,  however,  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  matter,  was  very  lightly  passed  over  by  his  Noble  Friend. 
His  Noble  Friend  argued  that  if  the  prices  of  corn  were  reduced, 
wages  also  would  be  brought  down,  and  the  labouring  population 
would  be  no  more  gainers  whatever  by  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
food.  That  was  certainly  a  very  easy  way  of  disposing  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  his  (Earl  6rey*s)  mind,  and  his 
Noble  Friend  had  made  an  admission  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
which  seemed  to  him  (Earl  Grey)  to  lead  to  a  directly  opposite  con- 
clusion. His  Noble  Friend  admitted  that  wages  did  not  vary  year 
by  year  with  the  price  of  com.  He  said  that  in  cheap  years  the 
labourer  had  no  doubt  a  temporary  advantage ;  and  that,  u  in  dear 
years,  wages  did  not  instantly  rise  in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the 
price  of  com,  he  was  for  some  time  a  considerable  sufferer.  The 
experience,  however,  which  they  had  in  the  last  few  years  was  per- 
fectly decisive  upon  that  question.  He  would  compare  the  years 
1833,  1834,  and  1835,  when  com  was  plentiful,  with  the  years  1839, 
1840,  and  1841,  when  it  was  dear.  In  the  first  of  these  triennial 
periods  trade  was  good,  there  was  a  great  demand  for  labour,  and 
wages  were  consequently  high.  In  the  years  1839,  1840,  and  1841, 
trade  was  slack,  there  was  very  little  demand  for  labour,  and  wages 
were  low.  The  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time  was  too  recent, 
and  made  too  great  an  impression,  to  require  him  to  dwell  upon  it. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  difficulties  experienced  in  these 
bad  years  could  be  easily  accounted  for.  When  com  rose  to  a  very 
high  price,  every  family  throughout  the  kingdom  was  obliged  to 
spend  a  larger  portion  of  its  income  on  food  than  was  the  case  in 
other  years.  There  was,  therefore,  less  of  available  income  for  other 
purposes.  There  was  less  demand  for  clothing,  less  demand  for  tea 
and  sugar,  and  less  demand  for  manufactures.  The  trade  of  the 
manufiicturers  and  the  merchants  fell  off,  and  consequently  there  was 
a  general  diminution  of  their  power  of  employing  labour,  and  a 
general  diminution  in  the  power  of  production.  His  Noble  Friend 
admitted  this  to  be  the  working  of  high  prices  for  corn,  and  he  (Earl 
Grey)  wanted  to  know  what  ground  there  was  for  supposing  that  any 
difference  would  occur  if  high  prices  became  permanent  instead  of 
temporary.  He  believed  that  if  the  price  of  food  was  permanently 
high  the  result  would  be  the  same  as  that  produced  by  occasional 
high  prices,  namely,  that  less  employment  would  be  given,  leading 
of  course  to  low  wages.  On  the  contrary,  if  low  prices  prevailed, 
industry  was  better  employed — there  was  a  great  demand  for  labour, 
and  wages  rose.  This  was  the  conclusion  which  he  thought  they  had 
a  right  to  infer  from  simple  reasoning  ;  but  the  correctness  of  that 
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reasoning  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  when  their  Lordships 
limked  to  other  countries,  where  there  was  permanent  plenty  and 
ii  low  price  of  food,   unless  there    were   some   counteracting  cir- 
I'umstancc:),    w!)^cs    were   invariably   high.      He  observed   that  a 
Xnhle  Marquis  dfniod  that  conclusion,  but  he  hoped  that  if  there 
M'cre  any  deft'ct  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  he  had  arrived 
at  that  concluHion,  it  might  be  pointed  out  to  him  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  dL'l)ate.      If  such,  however,  was  really  the  operation 
of  the   Corn  Ltiw  on  the  condition  of  the  labourers,   that  fact  in 
itself  ought  to  be  conclusive.      As  a  Christian  legislature,  if  they 
were  only  patis6ed    of  that  fact,  no    other  argument  ought  to  be 
necessary  to  induce  them  to  sweep  <iway  these  restrictions  altogether. 
He  believed  that  all  tlie  calculations  which  had  been  made  of  the 
price  at  which  corn  could  be  sold  in  this  country,  if  protection  were    L 
taken  away,  were  made  without  proper  daki;  and  he  could  not  help  v^^ 
adverting  to  a  statement  made  by  his  Noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)    '■ 
which  had  been  furnished  to  his  Noble  Friend  by  a  high  practical    I 
authority.     His  Noble  Friend  told  the  House  that  there  were  two 
rar^'oes  of  wheat  at  Liverpool,  which  his  correspondent  had  purchased 
at  *1'A9.  6d.  a  quarter.     Now,  as  this  statement  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
specimen  of  those  which  had  been  made  upon  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  would  read  a  short  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Liverpool: — "  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Lord  Stanley *8  correspon- 
dent holds  two  cargoes  of  wheat,  imported  from  the  Danube,  which 
rost  him  the  price  named  in  his  letter.     The  natural  inference  is,  that 
wheat  can  be  shipped  from  the  Danube  at  1  is.  per  quarter,  free  on 
l)oanl.     Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  falhicious.      The  cargoes 
in  questi<m  were  ordered  in  1844  from  Ibrail  by  a  house  in  Manches-    t 
tt»r,  by  whom  they  were  sold  at  a  loss  of  10*.  a  quarter.     The  original   ^ 
rost  was  about  X)s.  per  quarter,  including  freight ;  but  (thanks  to  the    f 
;;lorious  uncertainty  of  the  sliding  scale)  they  were  too  late  to  be 
r«»leased  at  the  lowest  point  of  duty  in  that  year,  and  were  sold  to 
the  said  gentleman  at  2',)s.  6d,    Now,  to  adduce  this  as  any  evidence 
of  tlie  shipping  prices  of  wheat  is  equally  absurd  and  unfair.     As 
rejjfards  Hungary,  and  other  countries  contiguous  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Lord  Stanley's  ideas  of  their  capabilities  of  supply  are  a  mere 
rliiniera."     When  the  tariff  was  under  consideration,  tlie  greatest 
l)os!<il)le  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  some  as  to  the  eilect 
which  the  permission  to  introduce  foreign  cattle  was  calculated  to    ^ 
produce  upon  the  price  of  corn.     It  was  stated  that  if  stock  were    \ 
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alllowcd  to  come  in  from  foreign  countries  free  from  duty,  the  effect 
of  such  an  alteration  would  be  virtually  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  for  ) 
the  same  agricultural  produce  which  could  be  produced  cheaply  in 
foreign  countries,  could  be  sent  into  this  country  in  the  more  port- 
able shape  of  fat  stock.  That  argument  would  be  very  forcible  and 
well  founded  if  com  could  in  reality  be  produced  so  cheaply  in  foreign 
countries  as  those  who  relied  on  the  argument  presumed.  If  such 
were  the  case,  cheap  agricultural  produce  could  indeed  be  introduced 
in  the  more  portable  shape  of  fat  sheep  and  oxen.  They  all  knew 
that  the  apprehension  as  to  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  duty  on 
stock,  as  regarded  agricultural  produce,  was  quite  fidlacious,  and  had 
now  altogether  passed  aH'ay.     His  Noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley) 
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Owelt  very  forcibly  upon  the  argument  which  had  been  used  by  some, 
that  the  present  high  price  of  cattle  was  owing  to  the  tariff;  and  he 
(Earl  Grey)  must  remark  that  notwithstanding  the  fears  which  were 
entertained,  four  years^  experience  of  the  tariff  had  altogether 
disproved  the  assertion  that  the  introduction  of  foreign  cattle 
would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  cattle,  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  country.  If  it  were  capable  of  producing  any  such 
tendency,  it  might  have  produced  it  at  the  end  of  four  years  at  least 
to  some  extent ;  and  yet  within  the  last  year  the  supply  of  cattle 
from  abroad  Was  not  sufficient  to  check  the  tendency  to  a  rise  in  price 
which  prevailed  in  our  own  markets,  whilst  the  few  thousand  head 
of  cattle  exported  from  Germany  had  produced  a  sensible  effect  upon 
the  markets  of  that  country,  so  that  in  many  of  the  German  towns 
the  price  of  the  fat  stock  was  within  a  small  degree  as  high  as  in  this 
country.  Similar  apprehensions  had  been  indulged  in  with  respect 
to  the  reduction  of  the  duly  upon  fiax ;  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  impor- 
tant articles  of  agricultural  produce  which  were  included  in  the  tariff. 
But  although  flax  was  more  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  than 
corn,  yet  subsequent  experience  had  proved  that  the  British  growers 
of  flax  had  no  just  cause  of  fear  from  foreign  competition.  His 
Noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  had  asked  those  who  were  in  favour  of 
restriction  on  the  importation  of  com,  what  advantage  would  come 
of  it,  if,  as  they  stated,  it  would  not  considerably  reduce  the  price  of 
bread  ?  His  Noble  Friend  thought  on  that  occasion  that  he  had 
reduced  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  in  corn  to  a  dilemma  from 
which  they  could  not  escape.  It  seemed  rather  a  probable  argument 
in  the  bginning,  but  if  they  looked  closely  to  it  what  became  of  it  ? 
It  was  quite  fallacious.  For  his  part,  he  (Earl  Grey)  did  not  assert 
that  there  would  be  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  advocates  for  the  removal  of  restriction.  He  did  not  think 
it  would  cause  as  low  a  price  as  36«.  per  quarter,  which  they  all  had 
witnessed  in  the  last  week  of  December,  1835,  nor  did  he  think  it 
would  produce  as  high  a  price  as  Sis,  6d^  which  corn  had  reached, 
as  their  Lordships  would  recollect,  in  the  week  ending  the  11th  of 
January,  1839.  But  this  he  expected,  that  whilst  neither  that  high 
price  nor  that  low  price  would  be  the  natural  result  of  the  altera- 
tion in  the  law,  an  average  price  would  be  produced  by  it,  but  not 
greatly  lower  than  the  average  of  the  last  twelve  years,  and  that  the 
price  of  corn  would  invariably  fluctuate  within  narrower  limits  than 
it  does  under  the  present  system.  The  fact  of  its  fluctuating  less 
would  be  in  itself  a  most  important  advantage,  for  it  would  be 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  great  benefit  would  arise  from  a  more 
steady  price.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  a  civilized 
country  could  possess  over  barbarous  countries  was  its  power  of 
preventing  those  great  variations  in  supply  which  barbarous  countries 
were  apt  to  suffer  from,  the  latter  having  at  one  time  a  superabun- 
dant supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  suffering  the  utmost  dis- 
tress at  another  period  Irom  a  deficient  supply  of  food  (hear,  hear). 
Civilized  countries,  by  the  natural  operations  of  commerce,  enjoyed 
very  great  advantages  as  regarded  the  steadiness  of  supply.  By 
those  natural  operations  of  commerce,  mercantile  men,  for  their  own 
interest,  would  buy  com  in  cheap  years  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it 
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in  dear  jean ;  and  according  to  this  beautiful  system,  if  it  were  not 
interfered  with  by  law,  the  prices  would  be  to  a  great  extent  regu- 
lated, the  alterations  would  be  checked,  and  the  suffering  which  must 
result  from  an  insufficient  supply  would  be  removed  without  injury 
to  any  class  (cheers).  The  wholesome  operation  of  this  system  we 
had  prevented  by  our  own  interference,  by  the  operation  of  an  arti- 
ficial law.  It  appeared  from  evidence  before  the  agricultural  comj' 
mittee  of  1836,  that  at  a  former  period,  when  a  different  state  of  t 
law  rendered  dealing  in  corn  less  hazardous  than  it  is  at  presei 
there  was  usually  in  this  country  a  stock  on  hand  of  six  months^  co' 
sumption ;  but  such  had  been  the  effect  of  the  law  of  1815,  in 
dering  the  com  trade  hazardous,  that  the  usual  stock  on  hand  n 
at  the  same  period  of  the  year  was  a  fortnight^s  consumpti 
What  had  caused  that  ?  It  was  caused  by  a  law  which  rendei^ 
the  trade  in  com  a  sort  of  gambling  transaction  (hear,  heairJL 
His  Noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley),  adduced  the  case  of  Irelad, 
which  being  an  exporting  instead  of  an  importing  country,  would 
necessarily  suffer  a  great  deal  from  the  proposed  measure.  He  (Earl 
Grey)  could  show  their  Lordships  that  no  part  of  the  United  Kmg- 
dom  would  gain  so  largely  from  the  passing  of  this  law  as  the  sister 
kingdom ;  but  he  had  already  gone  so  largely  into  the  question  that 
he  would  not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  its  probable  effect  upon 
Ireland  at  that  stage  of  the  bill,  and  he  would  now  direct  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  to  another  point,  which  had  been  dwelt 
upon  very  forcibly  by  his  Noble  Friend  on  Monday  night.  The 
Noble  Lord  produced  a  great  impression  on  the  House  by  describing 
the  effect  which  this  measure  would  be  likely  to  create  upon  the 
condition  of  our  colonies  and  upon  our  interests  as  connected  with  i 
the  maintenance  of  our  colonial  possessions.  That  was  a  subject  of  'i 
very  great  importance,  and  he  (Earl  Grey)  was  so  impressed  with 
the  high  value  which  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  preservation  of  our 
colonial  empire,  that  he  believed  if  this  law  would  shake  the  security 
of  that  empire,  or  its  connection  with  the  mother  country,  it  would 
deserve  the  gravest  consideration  before  they  agreed  to  repeal  the 
present  system  of  Protection.  He,  however,  entertained  unhesitat- 
ingly the  conviction  that,  so  far  from  being  a  disadvantage  to  the 
colonies— so  far  from  having  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  ties  which 
unite  them  to  us,  the  adoption,  in  the  largest  sense  and  in  the  most 
complete  manner,  of  the  principles  of  commercial  freedom,  was  the 
policy  of  all  others,  which  was  best  calculated  to  strengthen  those  ^ 
ties  (loud  cheers).  His  Noble  Friend  had  asked,  that  if  the  colonists  ^ 
were  told  that  they  were  no  more  to  this  country  than  Frenchmen 
or  Dutchmen,  what  inducement  would  they  have  to  wish  to  be 
united  to  this  country  ?  To  that  he  (Earl  Grey)  would  answer, 
that  his  Noble  Friend  should  recollect  that  by  this  measure  it 
was  not  proposed  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  removal  of  restric- 
tion to  the  colonies  exclusively ;  but  it  was  merely  intended  to  apply 
to  them  a  principle  which  we  proposed  to  apply  to  ourselves  (hear, 
hear).  Would  any  one  say  that  Cumberland  and  Yorkshire  would 
be  treated  badly  by  this  measure  because  we  did  not  leave  them  a 
protective  duty  (hear,  hear)  ?  If  our  own  counties,  then,  were  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  by  this  bill  as  the  colouieB,  then  tht 
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colonies  had  no  reason  to  complain.      He  could  understand  how 
some  persons  in  the  old  country,  where  there  was  a  great  compe- 
tition for  employment,  could  be  induced  to  take  a  narrow  view  of 
the  subject,  and  thus  he  could  see  how  it  was  that  many  persons  had 
been  induced  to  form  the  opinion  that  Protection  was  an  advantage, 
and  that  it  was  not  wise  to  let  in  foreign  goods  to  compete  with  our 
home  market,  but  with  respect  to  the  colonies  there  was  no  such 
difficulty  as  that  competition  for  employment  (hear).      On  the 
contrary,  in  every  one   of  our   own  colonies,  the  great  difficulty 
was  to  find  sufficient  labour  to  develope  fully  its  natural  resources ; 
and  if  the  effect  of  the  proposed  system  should  be  to  divert  labour 
in  the  colonies  to  its  natural  and  most  productive  channels,  instead 
of  to  artificial  and  unproductive  channels,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  our  colonies  (hear,  hear).     Could 
any  one  doubt  that  Canada  was  poorer  now  than  she  would  have 
been  if  there  never  had  been  a  protective  duty  in  favour  of  her 
timber  (hear,  hear)  ?     If,  instead  of  letting  into  our  markets  bad 
timber,  when  we  could  have  had  good,  we  had  never  adopted  that 
system,  Canada  would  be  better  off;  and  the  same  principle  would 
apply  to  all  our  colonies.      The  colonies  had  received  no  advantage 
from  protecting  duties,  whilst  in  many  cases  those  duties  had  been 
directly  injurious  to  them.     The  West  Indies  had  suffered  from  not 
having  been  allowed  to  get  their  necessaries  in  the  cheapest  market, 
or  to  send  their  supplies  in  the  cheapest  form  to  this  country.  They 
gained  nothing  by  Protection,  and  as  regarded  the  effect  of  commer- 
cial dependence  in  strengthening  the  ties  between  the  colonies  and 
this  country,  he  would  put  it  to  their  Lordships  whether  the  system 
of  commercial  dependence  had   in   reality  strengthened  the  ties 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.    Did  they  not  all 
know  that  jealousy,  arising  from  that  commercial  dependence,  had 
produced  that  American  war,  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  those 
extensive  colonies  to  the  Crown  of  this  country  (hear,  hear)?    He 
would  not  say  that  in  their  present  state  of  importance  those  states 
would  have  been  kept  in  dependence  on  the  British  Crown ;  but  they 
might  have  parted  from  us  in  a  different  manner,  and  without  leav- 
ing any  feeling  of  jealousy  towards  the  mother  country,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  commercial  dependence  (hear,  hear).      He  was  rather  sur- 
prised that  his  Noble  Friend,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  touched  on 
the  colonies  for  an  illustration  ;  for  he  thought  that  the  principle 
with  respect  to  trade  which  he  had  adopted  towards  the  colonies  was 
not,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  fortunate.     Under  that  policy  the 
corn  of  Canada,  was  allowed  into  this  country  at  a  nominal  duty, 
whilst  that  advantage  was  not  given  to  any  other  colony.     That 
advantage  had  been  given  to  Canada  almost  avowedly  because  it 
had  been  recently  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  but  it  was  refused  to  those 
which  had  been  always  obedient  and  loyal ;   and  he  (Earl  Grey) 
thought  that  such  a  course   of  policy  was  calculated  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  disaffection  (hear,  hear).     His  Noble  Friend  asked,  if  we 
were  to  have  no  advantage  in  the  markets  of  the  colonies,  of  what 
use  were  they  to  us  ?      He  would  be  permitted  to  say  that  such  a 
mode  of  argument  was  rather  defective.    It  was  those  who  defended 
Protection  who  were  to  prove  that  it  was  good ;  but  how  did  they 
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prove  it?  Thej  said  that  if  they  did  not  keep  up  Protection  the j  would 
lose  the  colonies.  They  said  they  kept  the  colonies  by  a  protective 
duty,  and  they  then  turned  round  and  said,  if  they  did  not  keep  up 
Protection,  of  what  use  were  the  colonies  ?  That  was  a  specimen  of 
what  was  called  arguing  in  a  circle.  He  believed  that  the  connection 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  was  a  mutual  advan- 
tage, requiring  no  such  support  to  maintain  it.  In  our  colonial 
empire  we  possessed  friends  and  allies  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe — ^we  had  thus  a  large  population  in  various  parts  of  tho 
world,  possessing  great  natural  resources,  united  heart  and  sold 
with  us,  ready  to  t^e  part  with  us  in  all  our  conflicts — and  thu 
we  maintained  in  each  possession  a  garrison  of  the  cheapest  kind, 
whilst  they  gloried  in  the  security  of  being  an  integral  part  of  the 
greatest  and  most  enlightened,  and  most  civilised  nation  upon  the 
fece  of  the  earth  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers).  They  gloried — and  he  i^' 
knew  that  they  felt  it  as  a  glory  in  calling  themselves  British  sub-  ^' 
jects,  and  in  having  their  interests  and  rights  protected  by  the  power 
of  this  country,  which  was  ready  to  be  caBed  forth  to  maintain  thdr 
interests  when  it  was  required  (hear).  He  believed  that  if  they 
pursued  a  liberal  policy  in  other  respects  towards  the  colonies,  by 
extending  to  them  the  dearest  rights  of  Englishmen,  the  privilege  of 
self-government,  and  not  needlessly  interfering  in  their  domestic 
concerns — that  if  they  adopted  a  sound  policy,  politically  as  well 
as  commercially,  they  would  bind  them  with  a  chain  which  no  power 
on  earth  could  break.  My  Noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley),  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  went  on  to  say,  that  if  we  consented  to  pass 
this  measure,  we  must  be  content  in  ftiture  to  be  regarded  as  a  sub- 
ordinate part  of  the  constitution — as  the  registrars  of  the  edicts  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  my  Noble  Friend  went  on  in  the  same 
breath  to  describe,  in  most  beautiful  and  glowing  language,  the  real 
purpose  of  this  House.  ^  My  Lords,^  he  said,  ^  if  I  know  anything 
of  the  constitution  and  the  value  of  this  House,  it  is  that  it  should 
interpose  a  wholesome  and  salutary  obstacle  to  rash  and  incon- 
siderate legislation.  It  is  to  protect  the  people  against  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  imprudence.  It  is  not,  my  Lords,  it  never 
has  been,  and  never  should  be,  to  resist  the  expression  of  continued 
and  deliberately-formed  public  opinion — to  that  your  Lordships 
have  always,  and  I  trust  always  will,  bow;  but  it  is  yours  to 
check  the  progress  of  hasty  and  irreparable  legislation.**  In  those 
words  my  Noble  Friend,  with  his  usual  happiness  of  expression,  f 
detailed  most  accurately  our  proper  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  ^ 
country.  As  he  told  you,  it  is  our  office  to  check  the  progress  of 
hasty  and  irreparable  legislation,  but  not  to  oppose  ourselves  to  con- 
tinued and  deliberately-formed  public  opinion  (hear).  It  is  therefore 
of  the  deepest  importance  that  we  should  discriminate  between  the 
cases.  That  we  should  distinguish  accurately  when  the  desire  of  the 
country  for  a  change  in  the  law  does  proceed  from  a  hasty  and  in- 
considerate passion  for  alteration,  and  when  it  rests  on  a  continued 
and  deliberately-formed  opinion.  It  is  of  the  deepest  importance 
that  we  should  accurately  distinguish  between  these  two  caseii 
because  if  we  make  a  mistake,  if  under  the  notion  that  we  are 
opposing  hasty  legislation  we  do  set  ourselves  against  deliberately- 
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Tonned  and  rational  opinion,  it  is  perfectly  clear  we  must  give  waj, 
and  that  by  so  giving  way  we  seriously  stake  and  impair  our  proper 
authority  and  power  in  those  cases  in  which  they  really  may  be 
Exercised  with  advantage  to  the  country  and  to  the  constitution, 
.n  this  case,  then,  it  is  your  duty  to  determine  whether  the  desire  of 
the  people,  as  represented  by  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  founded  on  a  deliberately-formed  opinion,  or  whether  it  is  the  cry 
of  hasty  and  inconsiderate  legislation.  Let  me  ask  you,  what  are  the 
symptoms  by  which  we  are  to  judge  ?  Let  me  remind  you,  in  order 
that  you  may  form  an  opinion  on  this  point,  which  lies  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  decision  which  you  are  this  night  to  come  to — let  me 
remind  you  what  are  the  symptoms  which  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  desire  of  the  nation  rests  on  a  continued  and  deliberately- 
formed  opinion.  I  will  remind  you,  then,  that  the  principles  on 
which  this  bill  was  formed  were  first  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  public  so  long  as  eighty  years  ago,  when  the  first  edition 
of  Dr.  Adam  Smith *s  immortal  work  was  published,  in  which  he  laid 
down,  with  a  force  of  reasoning  which  the  experience  of  succeeding 
years  has  fully  justified,  that  it  was  wise  and  just  to  emancipate 
commerce  from  all  artificial  restrictions.  It  was  not  long  in  working 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  theoretical  men ;  every  political  phi- 
losopher in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  was  soon  found  adhering  to 
that  principle  *,  but  it  was  long  before  those  engaged  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life  would  concede  it  —  before  practical  statesmen  and 
manufacturers  and  farmers  would  consent  to  admit  the  validity  of 
the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith.  But  at  length  they  did  begin  to  yield, 
the  authority  of  those  maxims  of  commercial  wisdom  which  had  long 
been  received  as  infallible  by  philosophers  in  their  closets,  began 
also  to  be  recognised  in  the  councils  of  the  nation ;  at  first  in  a 
hesitating  and  timid  manner,  but  still  a  silent  and  gradual  advance 
was  being  made  to  their  consummation.  As  discussion  went  on,  as 
the  good  effects  were  experienced  of  the  partial  measures  which  had 
been  founded  on  those  principles,  more  and  more  converts  came  over 
(cheers).  In  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  every  succeeding  year 
showed  an  increase  of  strength  to  that  great  cause  of  truth  and  of  rea- 
son (hear).  In  my  own  recollection  of  political  life  how  vast  are  the 
changes  which  I  have  seen  on  this  subject  I  Nineteen  years  ago, 
when  I  first  voted  on  these  questions  in  the  other  House  of  ParUa- 
ment,  in  fiEivour  of  a  very  timid  application  of  Free  Trade  principles, 
I  have  voted  in  very  small  minorities ;  in  minorities  as  small  as  15, 
and  never,  I  think,  greatly  exceeding  50  ;  whilst  those  who  were  for 
out  and  out  protection,  who  resisted  the  Com  Law  of  1828  almost 
as  strongly  as  the  proposed  measure  is  now  resisted,  doubled  us  and 
trebled  us  in  the  divisions,  so  powerful  was  the  extreme  agricultural 
party  in  that  day.  We  now  see  that  year  by  year,  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  the  strength  of  the  party  in  favour  of  the  bolder  and 
bolder  application  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  has  been  gradually 
increasing ;  and  in  the  last  few  years,  though  we  have  still  had  large 
numerical  majorities  arrayed  against  us  in  divisions,  yet  no  man  who 
attended  to  the  debates  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  no  man  who 
looked  at  the  signs  from  which  to  judge  of  other  men^s  feelings,  could 
have  failed  to  foresee  symptoms  of  the  rapid  approach  of  that  event 
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which  has  now  arrived.    Our  opponents  spoke  in  the  tone  of  men       ,  . 
who  felt  conscious  of  defeat,  like  men  who  felt  that  their  struggle      j  , 
could  not  longer  be  maintained  ;  and  last  of  all  we  see  her  Majesty^      / 
Ministers  themselves  coming  forward  and  manfully  avowing  a  com- 
plete change  in  their  own  opinions,  a  complete  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  Free  Trade  (hear).    Severely  as  they  have  been  cen- 
sured, I,  my  Lords,  give  them  credit  for  that  avowal.     I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  a  sincere  and  an  honest  avowal  (hear,  hear).     There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  otherwise.      Their   party  interest 
and  their  personal   feelings   would   have   led  them,  consistent! 
with  their  sense  of  public  duty,  to  have  maintained  their  form 
opinions ;  and  when  I  find  them  unable  to  do  so,  it  is,  I  say,  ind 
a  strong  proof  of  the  irresistible  current  of  public   opinion  (he 
hear).     You  may  say  the  reasons  that  they  have  assigned  for 
change  are  altogether  inadequate,  that  the  potato  famine  is  a  ddRir 
sion,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  affairs  to  justify  avxt 
a  measure.  You  may  say  the  arguments  which  they  use  are  precisely 
the  same  arguments  which  they  themselves  had  so  often  combated. 
You  may  say  all  this,  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  inquire  what  were 
the  motives  which  led  those  gentlemen  to  hold  other  opinions  on 
former  debates.      I  do  not  wish  to  inquire  whether  it  was  a  want  of 
foresight  or  a  want  of  moral  courage  to  avow  opinions  which,  though 
unpopular,  made  them  in  1839  and  1841  still  the  advocates  of  pro- 
tection.    Whatever  opinions  we  may  form  upon  this  point,  it  is 
impossible  any  rational  man  can  doubt  that  the  change  which  they 
have  now  avowed  is  sincere — and  that  they  feel  the  repeal  of  the 
existing  Com  Laws  to  be  required  by  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
(cheers).      And  I  say  their  adopting  that  opinion,  their  coming  for-     » 
ward  to  advocate  it,  and  their  sacrifices  for  it,  is  a  convincing  and  a  x*^ 
striking  proof  of  what  is  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  this  question.  ^ 
Out  of  doors  are  precisely  the  same  symptoms  (hear,  hear).     Do  we 
not  remember  that  out  of  doors  at  one  time  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  this  country  were  as  strongly  in  favour  of  protec- 
tion as  the  agriculturists  are  at  this  day  ?     Were  they  not  the  main 
originators  of  the  whole  protective  policy  ?  (hear,  hear,  hear. )     They, 
I  believe,  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the  fact.      This  great  mis- 
take in  our  national  policy  is  far  more  attributable  to  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  interests  than  the  agricultural,  and  when  I  first 
came  into  public  life  this  was  the  general  state  of  public  opinion.     I     . 
remember  Mr.  Huskisson  being  regarded  as  a  public  enemy  in  the    ^^ 
great  sea-port  towns  in  the  north  of  England,  and  the  repeal  of  the  ^   f 
discriminating  duties  on  foreign  shipping  being  considered  as  some-     (  ' 
thing  like  treason  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.     From  those 
very  towns,  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  I  have  presented 
petitions  praying  your  Lordships  not  only  to  pass  this  bill,  but  to 
abolish  all  protective  duties  whatever  (cheers).     Such,  my  Lords,  are 
the  symptoms  of  the  desire  of  the  nation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  it  is  not  a  desire  for  ra^h  and  hasty  legislation,  but  it  is 
the  continued,  the  deliberately  formed,  and  the  rationally  expressed 
public  judgment  (cheers).     These  measures,  I  say,  are  the  symptoms 
of  it,  and  public  opinion  being  so,  it  is  not  according  to  my  Noble 
Friend's  own  admission,  wise  in  this  House  to  disregard  it  (hear). 
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!My  Lords,  that  you  will  not  disregard  it,  and  that  yon  will  pass  this 
1)111  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  is  no  less  my  firm  and  confident 
expectation  than  it  is  my  fervent  and  earnest  hope  (cheers). 

Lord  Ashburtom  said  he  would  endeavour  to  confine  himself,  in 
"the  few  observations  with  which  he  would  trouble  their  Lordships, 
'to  what  he  conceived  would  be  the  general  political  position  of  this 
country  as  the  results  of  the  passing  of  this  measure.    After  all  the 
mttention  he  had  been  able  to  give  it,  particularly  after  the  speech  of 
AiiB  Noble  Friend  on  Tuesday  night — considering  also  the  present 
nposition  of  this  country,  and  the  power  it  possessed  of  paying  its 
loebts,  he  should  say  that  nothing  but  difficulty  and  danger  appeared 
'  to  him  as  the  result  of  the  passing  of  this  measure  to  the  country 
(hear,  hear).    He  might  be  mistaken  in  the  views  he  had  taken,  but, 
as  he  had  said  before,  the  result  of  all  the  attention  he  had  been  able 
to  give  it  was,  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  he  had  already  mentioned.     His  views  upon  this 
question  were  the  result  of  forty  years*  experience,  during  which  time 
he  had  ample  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  results  of  great  legisla- 
tive  experiments.    In  the  year  1815,  he  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of 
any  great  alteration  in  the  Com  Laws,  at  a  time  when  the  protecting 
price  of  com  was  at  BOs.    He  then  opposed  it  because  he  considered 
it  as  a  wild  and  ill-considered  measure ;  and  it  was  rather  remark- 
able that  his  Noble  Friend,  who  had  introduced  this  measure  to  the 
House,  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  advocates  the  Opposition  then 
had,  and  the  result  of  which  was  that  his  house  had  actually  been 
plundered  by  the  mob  (hear,  hear).    In  the  month  of  May,  1825, 
there  were  400,000  quarters  of  wheat  in  bond,  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
proposed  to  let  that  quantity  into  consumption  to  meet  the  appre- 
hended scarcity,  but  in  doing  so  he  had  adopted  the  precaution  of 
letting  it  out  only  in  such  quantities  as  would  meet  the  apprehended 
scarcity,  while  no  mischief  would  be  sensibly  felt  as  to  the  result. 
But  what  was  the  present  Government  going  to  do  ?    They  had  now 
nearly  2,000,000  quarters  of  corn  in  bond,  and  the  result  of  the 
passing  of  this  measure  would  be  to  let  that  enormous  qiuintity  of 
grain  in  upon  the  country,  at  a  time  too  when  there  was  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  an  abundant  harvest  (hear,  hear).      The  object  of  this 
measure  was  not  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  this  country  on  reasonable, 
prudent,  and  just  principles :  its  object  was  in  foct  to  deprive  the 
country  of  that  happiness  which  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed  under  the 
system  of  protection.     The  measure  militated  against  that  which 
*  had  existed  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  (hear,  hearV    Their 
Lordships  might  be  aware  that  there  was  no  period  in  the  history  of 
this  country  when  there  was  not  some  regulation  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  foreign  com  (hear,  hear).    The  British  Legislature  had 
always  thought — even  from  the  time  of  the  conquest — proper  to  deal 
with  that  subject ;  and  they  must  recollect  that  during  the  last  150 
years  much  capital  had  been  invested  in  the  great  business  of  farming, 
and  that  by  the  aid  of  that  capital  the  land  of  this  coimtry  had  been 
much  improved.    All  that  capital  had  been  expended  for  the  worthy 
purposes  of  fertilizing  the  English  soil ;  but  if  this  measure  were 
passed,  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  that  had  been  so 
expended  would  be  rendered  useless  and  lost.    Of  all  authorities  oa 
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political  questions  in  this  time,  lie  had  always  been  more  disposed  tij  ^-h: 
pay  the  greatest  respect  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  par   t^t 
ticularly  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade  and  protection  to  afj^riculturel  ^o 
He  Ktated  that  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  tho  safegoan    it 
and  tranquillity  of  the  country  than  to  admit  foreign  corn  free  froi    j^f 
all  regulations.     Almost  all  had  changed  their  opinions  on  this  sub   fr^ 
ject,  and  yet  they  were  called  upon  to  adopt  such  a  destructir    th 
meattuie  as  this  at  the  suggestion  of  men  who  had  themselves  change    ni< 
their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade  (hear,  hear).      He  di     x^l 
not  know  when  Mr.  Iluskisson  died,  but  be  thought  it  was  in  182    ^i 
(a  Noble  Lord — ^  In  1830").  Mr.  Huskisson,  however,  at  that  tim     fo 
advocated  a  reduction  in  what  was  called  the  protective  duties,  ant 
he  siiid,  *'  It  has,  I  understand,  been  quoted  against  me,  that  I  holi  dc 
an  opinion  that  England  ought  not  to  depend  too  largely  upon  otbcs  (}( 
countries  for  its  supply  of  com — I  maintained  that  opinion  in  181u  f.i 
and  I  maintain  that  opinion  now**  (cheers).      He  also  said,  ^  I  an   fo 
anxious  to  render  this  country,  commercially  as  well  as  politicallyl  $) 
independent  of  foreigners,  and'  I  therefore  think  that  it  is  not  pruden   ^: 
to  suffer  the  free  admission  of  foreign  corn  into  this  country."    Ever!   y 
wise  statesman,  in  every  nation  of  the  world,  maintained  the  sann    i.> 
opinions,  because  they  well   knew   the  danger  of  allowing  tbeiJ    \ 
country  ever  to  be  dependent  on  foreigners  for  the  supply  of  food    ( 
(hear,  hearj.     It  might,  perhaps,  be  well  to  argue  that  this  mcasuni 
would  be  a  beneiit  for  all  the  world  ;  but  were  they  to  become  tbtl 
advocates  of  the  human  race,  and  to  be  concerned  with  the  aifairsal 
all  mankind  ?     He  thought  the  more  prudent  course  would  be  to  bci 
concerned  with  only  our  own  affairs  (hear,  hear).      The  Noble  Earil 
who  proposed  this  subject  told  the  House  that  all  Europe  was  goiiijk 
to  follow  the  example  set  them  by  the  Free  Traders  of  England.* 
Tho  measure  met  with  great  praise  and  admiration,  but  every  one 
said  that  it  did  not  exactly  suit  them.      It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  every  country  was  to  assimilate  and  hold  the  same 
opinions  with  regard  to  these  points.    And  even  let  all  the  world  be  of 
one  opinion  with  respect  to  their  Free  Trade  operations,  he  questioned 
very  much  whether  all  the  world  would  be  any  better  for  thoee 
opinions.     The  entire  of  the  civilized  world  was  divided  into  states, 
provinces,  and  kingdoms,  placed  under  different  governments,  and  it 
was  very  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  should  have  mutual 
opinions  on  different  points,  and  a  general  amalgamation  of  interests, 
as  it  were,  to  prevent  war,  and  conserve  the  good  of  mankind.   What  / 
would  be  the  result  if  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  could  be  univer-)  i 
sally  established  ?    This  country  might  become  a  large  manufacturing 
shop,  but  its  agricultural  interests  would  be  neglected,  and  foreign 
countries  would  laugh  in  their  sleeves^this  country  being  dependent 
on  them  for  the  supply  of  food — at  the  threatened  destruction  of 
boasted  British  independence  and  the  dissolution  of  its  interests. 
That  which  was  desirable  for  all  countries  was,  that  they  should  have 
every  description  of  industry  and  of  international  commerce,  so  that 
each  in  its  own  resources  would  not  be  left  wholly  dependent  upon 
another.    The  aristocracy  of  that  House,  and  the  great  gentry  in  the 
country,  would  be  interested  in  preserving  the  protection  in  which 
they  had  so  long  and  so  eminently  flourished.    If  however  their 
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Lordships  should  he  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  great  prosperity 
Krhich  had  attended  the  system  of  protection,  that  the  interests  of 
ilie  country  require  the  concession  of  their  cherished  opinions  they 
^ould  yield  it,  although,  perhaps,  with  regret,  yet  with  the  hope  that 
[  t  would  he  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  Bnt  do  not  let  their 
CfOrdships  think  that  any  such  anticipated  benefit  would  be  derived 
P^om  this  measure  or  that  its  consequence  would  tend  in  any  way  to 
blie  general  interests.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  any 
naeasure  which  had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  those  principles 
vnrhich  had  raised  the  country  to  its  present  paramount  position 
■vould  result  otherwise  than  in  universal  dissatisfaction  and  contempt 
for  the  authors  of  the  measure. 

The  Marquis  op  Lansdowne  said  he  rose  in  that  stage  of  the 
debate,  which  was  now  the  third,  and  he  hoped  the  last,  night  of  the 
c^ebate  to  express  his  sentiments  on  the  measure  now  under  con- 
sideration.    He  should  promise  them  that  he  would  not  detain  them 
for  a  long  time  in  the  observations  he  was  about  to  make,  and  he 
should  be  extremely  sorry  that  any  Noble  Lord  should  be  prevented 
giving  his  opinion  before  their  final  decision  was  taken.     Before 
entering  with  his  Noble  Friend  (Lord  Ashburton)  into  the  commer- 
cial phase  of  the  question,  he  would  say  a  few  words  on  two  points, 
^ivhich  require  to  be  considered  as  necessary  and  preliminary  to  the 
consideration  of  the  general  question.      The  first  point  was  the 
political  aspect  of  the  question,  which  was  referred  to  by  the  Noble 
Xord  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  also  the  Noble  Lord 
'who  last  addressed  the  House.   The  importance  of  being  independent 
of  foreign  nations  for  the  supply  of  food,  and  the  political  dangers  of 
that  dependence.    The  gigantic  influence  of  Napoleon  extended  all 
over  Europe.     He  employed  every  commercial  means  to  ruin  this 
country,  and  prevent  a  supply  of  food,  but  human  interest  was 
stronger  than  the  power  of  Bonaparte,  and  his  policy  was  defeated 
(cheers).    Look  at  the  price  of  corn  then,  and  contrast  it  with  what 
it  might  have  been  had  that  policy  been  successful  ?     But  corn  was 
coming  in  all  the  time.  The  power  of  Napoleon,  great  and  paramount 
as  it  then  was,  did  not  succeed ;  had  it  done  so,  corn,  instead  of 
selling  at  105s.  a  quarter  would  have  been  I50s  (hear,  hear).     If  no 
corn  had  come  in,  ruin  would  have  overtaken  net  only  those  engaged 
in  manufactures,  but  the  farmers  also.     That  importation  of  foreign 
corn  was  necessary  to  save  the  labouring  classes  from  starvation  and 
the  farmers  from  ruin.     But  what  said  the  Noble  Lord,  and  the 
Noble  Lord  opposite,  following  him  in  the  same  line  of  argument,  in 
talking  of  the  danger  of  depending  on  foreign  countries  for  a  supply 
of  food  ?    They  rested  their  case  in  respect  of  this  point  on  the 
present  sliding  scale.      Now,  in  his  opinion  if  there  was  one  law  so 
contrived  more  than  another  to  create  this  danger  it  was  the  sliding 
scale  (hear,  hear), — because,  under  the  operation  of  a  fixed  duty,  or 
Free  Trade,  they  could  regulate  the  quantity  of  com  from  foreign 
countries  that  might  be  required,  and  what  corn  growers  in  those 
countries  might  readily  expect  in  regard  to  the  supply.     But  with  a 
sliding  scale,  they  proclaimed  their  danger,  as  far  as  scarcity  was  con- 
cerned, to  all  foreign  countries,  and  if  those  countries,  as  had  been 
represented,  were  disposed  to  conspire  against  this  country,  they 
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could  easily  do  it,  for  at  the  yerj  moment  when  the  sliding  Lord 
proclaimed  the  scarcity  of  com  in  this  country,  they  could  easily  ^  whir; 
off  the  supplies,  and  reduce  the  country  to  starvation  (hear,  hetAth^ 
He  was  persuaded  there  was  infinitely  more  danger  in  the  slidi  ~ 
scale  than  in  any  other  system  of  law  that  could  be  adopted.  Y^ 
this  system  had  been  proclaimed  by  Noble  Lords  on  the  other  side. 
His  Noble  Friend  who  last  addressed  their  Lordships  had  told  them 
that  Mr.  Huskisson  had  once  given  an  opinion  in  fovour  of  the  pro 
teetive  system.  Now,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  benefi 
Mr.  Huskisson  conferred  on  this  country  was  doing  away  with  th 
duty  on  silk  (hear,  hear).  Mr.  Huskisson  was  terribly  reviled  fa 
that  act,  but  Mr.  Huskisson  said  he  would  persevere,  notwithstandiuj 
he  might  be  called  hard-hearted,  and  the  result  proved  mos 
triumphant,  for  at  the  time  the  charge  was  made  there  were  onl 
200,000  lbs.  of  silk  manufactured  in  this  country,  while  now  there 
were  600,000  (hear,  hear).  His  Noble  Friend  the  late  Secretar 
for  the  Colonies  had  boldly  declared  that  the  abolition  of  protectio^^ 
had  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  shipping  trade,  but  they  ha 
never  heard  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  interested  parties  tl  ^ 
restore  the  whole  system.  His  Noble  Friend,  however,  must  ha^  i 
looked  at  a  wrong  paper,  or  he  would  not  have  made  the  statem 
he  did.  His  Noble  Friend  had  stated  that  there  had  been  a  positi' 
diminution  of  English  tonnage  in  the  year  1845,  but  he  found  tnd 
a  very  carefully  prepared  and  tolerably  accurate  paper,  which  had' 
been  lately  laid  upon  their  Lordship's  table,  that  in  the  year  183S 
there  was  an  increase  of  2,618,000  tons,  as  compared  with  the  period 
when  the  duty  had  been  reduced.  But  there  was  a  subsequent  re* 
duction  of  duties,  and  yet  with  this  reduction  the  number  stood  thn 
—in  1832,  the  tonnage  of  England  was  1,936,000  tons,  while  in  tbe 
year  1845,  it  was  3,660,000  tons  (hear,  hear).  He  could  hardly  b^ 
lieve  then  that  the  shipping  trade  was  suffering  under  the  relaxation  of 
protection,  and  nothing,  he  thought,  could  be  more  conclusive  in 
favour  of  this  bill  than  the  figures  he  had  given  (hear,  hear).  But  it 
was  said  the  shipping  trade  of  foreign  countries  had  increased  since 
the  abolition  of  protection.  Well,  he  admitted  it,  and  gloried  in  the 
result.  He  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  these  measures  had  been  con^ 
ducive  to  advance  the  interest  of  other  countries  as  well  as  thdr 
own,  and  God  forbid  that  it  should  ever  be  objected  to  any  measure 
that  it  was  calculated  to  lead  to  such  a  result  (cheers).  In  the  year 
1785,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  statement  of  Political  Economy,  did  not  con- 
sider it  as  strange  to  his  principle,  when  he  endeavoured  to  avail 
himself  he  did  not  see  any  great  success  liable  to  result  from  its  }/ 
application.  He  entertained  a  commercial  proposition  for  a  Free 
Trade  with  Ireland;  that  was  founded  on  a  principle  of  improvements 
in  commerce.  There  were  not  wanting  persons  of  high  authority, 
like  him ;  and  people  out  of  doors,  who  then,  as  now,  saw  in  the 
adoption  of  this  proposition  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  England.  A 
near  relative  of  my  Noble  Friend  (Colonel  Stanley),  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  know,  came  forward  on  that  occasion,  and  presented  a 
petition  enforcing  it,  in  which  he  stated  what  the  petitioners  stated 
— that  they  desired  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  for  that  was  about  to  be 
done  which  would  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  cotton  manufiur 
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^^f  m  England.  It  was  the  admission  of  Irish  fustians  and  cottons 
^^ch  caused  this  alarm,  and  they  stated  that  the  working  peo- 
^,  manufacturers,  and  their  children,  would  be  sacrificed.  The 
is'tition  was  not  adopted,  and  what  was  the  event  ?  These  cottons 
ere  admitted,  and  he  certainly  regretted  to  say,  that  Ireland  did 
>t  now  produce  enough  for  her  own  consumption;  for  since 
lat  time  the  cotton  manufacture  of  England  was  greatly  increased. 
lie  commerce  of  this  country  had  undergone  various  improvements 
1<1  alterations,  a]l  of  which  were  to  have  seriously  injured  it ;  but 
ley  had  always  ended  by  the  commerce  of  the  country  finding  itself, 
E^er  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  in  a  higher  position  than  it  had  attained 
Bfbre.  Therefore,  he  again  said,  that  he  thought  that  experience 
as  rather  against  than  in  favour  of  Protection.  He  knew  that  it 
>ould  be  said  by  many  that  they  were  prepared  to  abandon  every- 
iing  if  the  principle  of  it  were  not  for  the  farmers  of  England, 
fothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than  to  suppose  that  the  farmers, 
rith  all  the  advantages  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  country 
—with  a  growing  population — derived  their  subsistence  from  the 
ickly  atmosphere  of  protection  instead  of  their  own  industry  and 
abour.  His  Noble  Friend  had  said  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was  the 
visest  of  our  commercial  statesmen,  and  said,  that  he  refused  his 
rathority  to  confirm  these  opinions.  He  would  beg  leave  to  read 
lome  remarkable  passages  in  the  last  speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  He 
Mr.  Huskisson)  had  said  that  to  whatever  extent  they  attributed 
o  other  evils  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  Com  Laws  were 
hemselves  a  burthen  and  a  restraint  upon  the  manufactures  and 
he  commerce  of  the  country.  How  was  it  possible  for  his  Noble 
•"riend,  after  he  had  read  that  speech  in  1830,  deliberately  to  come 
own  to  the  House  and  quote  the  authority  of  Mr.  Huskisson  as  enter- 
aining  views  coinciding  with  his  own  in  condemning  the  Corn  Laws. 
le  was  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Huskisson,  though  not  his  earlier  opinion, 
ut  in  his  latter  opinion,  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  an  impediment 

0  the  progress  of  manufacture.  He  contended,  therefore,  that  all 
eatrictions  when  removed  had  been  followed  by  an  immense  increase 

1  the  production  of  those  articles.  If  those  persons  who  fancied  that 
be  removal  of  restrictions  would  have  reduced  this  country  from  its 
iroud  pre-eminence  to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  and  if  they 
rere  to  rush  to  those  scenes  where  desolation  and  ruin  were  expected, 
nd  thought  they  would  see  nothing  but  ruin,  desolation,  misery, 
nd  wretchedness,  they  would  be  surprised  at  seeing  an  immense 
istrict  in  a  most  flourishing  and  happy  condition.  He  was  told  that 
bey  thought  too  little  of  the  home  market  to  the  agricultural  interest. 
lII  fears  with  reference  to  the  removal  of  protection  in  the  manu- 
Busturing  districts  and  the  county  of  Lancashire,  have,  according  to 
ccounts  which  he  had  lately  received,  been  entirely  removed.  He 
rould  call  their  Lordships*  attention  to  the  immense  increase  which 
ad  taken  place  in  the  value  of  manufactured  goods  as  compared 
rith  agricultural.  In  the  former  case,  the  increase  had  been  6,300 
icr  cent.,  whereas  agriculture  had  advanced  only  3,500  per  cent. 
le  therefore  considered  it  very  short-sighted  not  to  consider  the 
aanufacturing  interests  as  part  of  the  national  prosperity  of  the 
ountry.      He  could  never  bring  himself  to  consider  the  prosperity 
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of  manufactures  as  a  sort  of  morbid  secretion  which  the  State  phr- 
sician  was  to  keep  down  by  a  restrictive  regimen.  On  the  contrary, 
he  considered  that  the  freest  scope  should  be  given  to  manufactures, 
and  that  the  workmen  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  their  food  at  the 
cheapest  possible  price  (hear,  hear).  He  thought  that  a  fixed  duty 
was  preferable  to  the  alterations  now  proposed,  and  he  did  so  because 
of  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  the  revenue  of  the  customs; 
and  because  he  wished  that  in  all  great  changes  the  prejudices  and 
sentiments  of  all  should  be  consulted,  and  not  suddenly  interfered 
with.  By  adopting  it,  the  change  would  be  gradual  and  moderate, 
and  prove  satisfactory  to  the  agricultural  interest.  Those  were  his 
opinions  some  time  since ;  and  if  he  had  the  settlement  of  the 
question  now,  those  would  be  his  opinions  still  (hear,  hear).  The 
question  which  he  had  now  to  answer  was,  whether  he  would  adopt 
that  principle  when  the  Bill  went  into  committee.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  answering  that  he  would  not,  because,  though  he  might 
be  nominally  voting  for  such  an  amendment,  if  it  were  possible,  he 
would  be  really  voting  against  the  bill  ;  and  the  consequence,  he 
iirmly  believed,  would  be,  that  instead  of  a  fixed  duty  being 
eventually  passed,  their  Lordships  would  be  called  upon  to  pass  a 
totally  different  bill  (hear,  hear).  His  hopes,  as  connected  with  the 
fall  or  rise  of  provisions,  in  consequence  of  this  measure,  were  not 
up  to  the  depression  which  was  predicted  on  the  one  side,  nor  to  the 
exaggeration  on  the  other.  The  way  he  thought  it  would  operate 
would  be  by  a  gradual  and  certain  increase  of  commerce  which 
would  be  placed  on  a  more  solid  foundation  (hear,  hear). 

The  Earl  op  Essex  said  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  he  enter- 
tained with  anxious  deliberations  of  great  doubt,  and  he  did  not 
found  them  on  the  opinions  of  the  Brights  and  Cobdens  of  Man-  Jf 
Chester,  but  upon  thorough  conviction.  He  had  had  much  doubt  as  to  f 
the  repeal  of  these  laws,  and  he  should  still  feel  much  doubt  in  his  ' 
mind  were  it  not  that  the  opinions  of  her  Majesty^s  Ministers  had 
brought  forward  such  arguments  as  they  did  in  support  of  the  repeal 
of  the  restriction  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  But 
whatever  doubts  he  had  on  his  mind  as  to  these  laws  they  were 
removed,  and  he  now  had  none  (hear,  hear).  But  long  before  this 
measure  was  brought  forward,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  cheapening 
of  corn  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmers,  for  it  would  allow 
them  the  means  of  fattening  cattle  at  a  much  more  remunerative  | 
rate  than  at  present  (hear,  hear).  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  this  1 
measure  would  greatly  improve  the  sale  of  cattle,  and  he  was  sure  \ 
that  they  should  all  live  to  see  the  benefit  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  > 
Laws  to  this  country  (hear).  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  impres- 
sed  upon  the  people  that  this  was  a  measure  which  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  country.  He  did  not  seek  to  be  popular  by  using  such 
arguments,  but  be  was  not  for  making  the  people  believe  that  high 
prices  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  He  was  for  making  the 
farmers  believe  that  the  new  system  of  farming  was  the  better  ;  and 
he  was  for  impressing  on  them  the  necessity  of  doing  away  with  the 
old  and  antiquated  system  of  farming.  For  himself  he  would  only  } 
say,  that  even  if  he  had  not  changed  his  opinion  upon  this  subject  he  ( 
would  never  have  joined  in  the  outcry  which  had  been  raised  against 
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perhaps  the  most  eminent  statesman  who  had  ever  ruled  the  desti- 
nies of  this  great  country.  Whatever,  therefore,  might  be  the  fate 
of  this  measure,  whether  it  were  to  pass  into  a  law,  or  whether  it 
were  to  be  rejected  by  their  Lordships,  this  country  still  would  be 
deeply  indebted  to  that  Minister  for  the  series  of  admirable  measures 
he  had  brought  forward,  and  for  his  endeavours  to  raise  the  country 
from  the  slough  of  despondency  in  which  he  had  found  it  (immense 
cheering).  The  present  measure  was  admitted  by  all  to  be  not  a 
factious  one ;  it  possessed  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  success ;  and 
even  if  it  should  disappoint  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed 
of  it,  the  country  would  acquit  that  Minister  of  any  blame  in  conse- 
quence. It  would  increase  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes,  it 
would  extend  the  advantages  of  commerce,  which  under  the  protec- 
tive system  had  been  paralyzed,  and  when  time  should  have  oblite- 
rated all  party  feelings,  the  name  of  this  Minister  would  be  looked 
up  to  bj  all  posterity  with  gratitude  and  admiration.  He  should 
give  his  hearty  support  to  this  measure. 

The  Earl  of  Eglimton  said,  that  since  he  had  the  honour  of 
seconding  the  Address  to  her  Majesty^s  speech  from  the  throne,  he 
had  never  obtruded  himself  upon  the  notice  of  the  House  further 
than  by  addressing  very  few  words  to  their  Lordships,  and,  therefore, 
he  trusted  they  would  excuse  him  on  the  present  occasion.  Like  the 
Noble  Earl,  who  had  just  sat  down,  he  (Lord  Eglinton)  had  no  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  but,  unlike  him,  he 
had  not  changed  his  opinions  (cheers  and  counter  cheers),  for  he  had 
adhered  to  those  Conservative  principles  which,  from  the  very  iirst, 
he  had  advocated.  He  doubted  not  that  it  would  be  a  wise  and 
temperate  course  to  modify  opinions  in  order  to  insure  the  unanimity 
of  a  party,  but  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  they  could  not  go, 
and  where  a  blind  obedience  to  the  dictum  of  a  leader  would  be  most 
reprehensible.  He  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  reached  that 
point,  and  when  they  found  the  leader  who  had,  in  times  gone  past, 
inculcated  those  principles,  prostituting  his  excellent  talents,  and 
deserting  those  principles  and  the  party  who  held  them,  he  con- 
«idered  that  further  obedience  to  him  would  be  most  reprehensible. 
As  hereditary  guardians  of  the  people,  as  the  protectors  of  their 
rights,  as  Peers  of  Great.  Britain,  he  called  upon  them  to  reject  this 
bill  (hear,  hear).  He  besought  the  Noble  Duke,  without  whose 
assent  this  bill  could  not  appear  before  their  Lordships,  he  besought 
him  to  stand  forth  once  more  as  the  protector  of  that  country  which 
he  had  so  often  saved.  He  called  upon  the  Noble  Lords  opposite 
who  adhered  to  those  principles  of  protection,  which  they  had  always 
advocated  in  common  with  himself  though  they  differed  very  materi- 
ally on  other  points.  Laws  might  be  re-enacted,  statutes  might  be 
repealed,  but  character  once  gone  could  never  be  regained.  He 
besought  their  Lordships  not  to  share  in  the  degradation  which  this 
ill-omened  measure  had  brought  upon  the  public  character  of  British 
statesmen  (cheers) — and  which  he  feared  would  cast  a  foul  blot  upon 
them  in  after  ages  (cheers). 

Lord  Beaumont  said,  i^  my  Lords,  in  the  few  remarks  which  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  address  to  you,  I  do  not  dwell  on  that  portion  of 
the  subject  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  made  in  other  parts  of 
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this  discussion,  I  mean  that  strange  change  of  opinion  which  has 
come  over  certain  Noble  Lords,  I  trust  you  will  not  impute  it,  bj 
my  silence  on  that  subject,  to  any  small  value  that  I  may  be  sup- 
posed to  put  upon  the  consistency  of  character  in  public  men.  I  feel 
as  much  as  any  man  the  shock  which  public  morality  must  have 
received  by  this  uncalled-for  and  injurious  measure.  And  if  the 
question  of  the  conduct  of  the  Gk)vernment  were  brought  forward 
separately,  I  myself  would  move  a  resolution,  the  object  of  which 
would  be  to  reprobate  their  conduct,  for  on  such  a  subject  I  would 
feel  it  my  duty  to  vote  for  such  a  resolution  as  that  (hear,  hear). 
But  on  the  present  occasion,  my  Lords,  I  would  confine  myself  to 
the  subject  before  you,  because  it  is  my  wish  that  this  subject  should 
be  treated  on  its  own  merits.  I  wish,  my  Lords*  to  come  to  a  considera- 
tion, whether  or  no,  you  are  now  to  abandon  that  principle,  which  for 
so  many  years  has  guided  your  commercial  qualities;  and  supposing 
you  to  come  to  that  resolution,  whether  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
Government  is  the  best  mode  of  so  doing?  (hear,  hear).  These  were 
the  grounds,  my  Lords,  on  which  I  hoped  to  have  seen  the  measure 
discussed,  and  the  only  grounds.  I  need  not  say,  my  Lords,  now  at 
this  late  end  of  the  debate,  that  my  vote  shall  be  given  against  this 
measure.  The  great  argument  with  regard  to  the  Corn  Laws  was, 
that  in  order  to  increase  the  exports  of  the  country,  it  was  necessary 
to  increase  the  imports.  He  believed  in  that  respect  that  the  imports 
were  regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  state  of  the  home  market 
Taking  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  they  found  the 
population  to  be  16,000,000,  consuming  each  a  quarter  of  com. 
It  seemed  according  to  political  economists  there  were  twenty 
millions  of  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  country,  of  which  five  ^ 
millions  of  acres  were  under  wheat.  Supposing  that  each  acre  j 
yield  three  quarters— and  that  was  less  than  was  produced  in  f 
many  places  he  knew,  but  it  was  the  average  amount  of  com 
yielded — the  amount  produced  would  be  fifteen  millions,  being 
one  million  less  than  the  whole  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
population.  There  was  but  one  million  of  quarters  which  were  made 
up  from  Ireland  and  the  colonies.  The  amount  of  deficiency  was  so 
small  as  to  leave  but  little  to  be  made  up  by  importation  from 
foreign  countries  (hear,  hear).  But  the  lowest  food  at  present 
consumed  by  the  people  was  wheaten  bread.  He  made  this  state- 
ment, and  he  made  it  advisedly.  It  had  been  proved  that  when 
distress  prevailed  in  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  there  was  more  wheaten 
bread  consumed  than  at  times  when  trade  was  flourishing  ;  as  at  the  *<' 
latter  period  the  consumption  of  butcher^s  meat  was  so  much  greater 
(hear,  hear).  At  present  therefore,  even  in  seasons  of  depression, 
there  was  but  1,000,000  to  make  up,  though  in  many  seasons  the 
country  produced  sufficient  to  supply  its  wants.  But  it  was  said  that 
Free  Trade  would  increase  the  quantity  to  2,000,000  quarters, 
and  that  the  great  object  of  the  change  was  to  increase  the  ex- 
ports of  the  country  by  encouraging  large  imports.  There  was 
to  be  an  importation  of  2,000,000.  If  so,  they  must  displace 
2,000,000  of  English  grown  quarters,  over  and  above  the  present  I 
amount ;  and  if  there  was  an  increase  of  prosperity  among  the  manu-  4. 
&cturers  of  the  country,  then  that  16,000,000  of  quarters  would  be 
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too  much,  as  butcher^s  meat  would  be  substituted  to  a  great  extent 
for  the  wheaten  bread  at  present  consumed.  He  must  here  allude 
to  what  fell  from  the  Noble  Lord  who  sat  near  to  him,  and  who  stated 
that  during  many  years  the  produce  of  the  country  was  equal  to  its 
demands,  and  that  it  would  be  found  that  in  this  respect  the  present 
measure  would  be  a  great  hardship.  If  this  were  so  then  how  would 
this  meet  the  expectations  of  those  who  expected  that  this  measure 
would  bring  a  large  accession  of  imports.  There  would  be  periods 
if  this  were  true,  there  would  be  seasons  and  periods  in  which  the 
large  supplies  exported  would  not  be  required,  and  then  away  would 
go  the  principle  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  who  expected  from 
this  measure  a  large,  regular,  and  permanent  increase  of  trade  with 
foreign  countries  (hear).  The  Noble  Marquis  also  said  that  if  they 
adopted  this  measure  of  Free  Trade,  the  foreigner  would  regulate  his 
supply,  and  there  would  be  a  regular  produce  for  each  and  every 
year,  but  this  was  nothing  more  than  what  they  had  at  the  present 
moment :  for  the  Noble  Lord  remarked,  and  truly,  that  under  the 
present  system  the  foreigner  had  warning  when  they  were  in  distress, 
and  when  they  had  abundant  harvests.  This  was  just  what  he 
required  ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  strongly  favourable  to  the  present 
system,  but  whether  they  had  a  sliding  scale  or  not,  the  foreigner 
would  always  be  informed  as  to  the  prices  of  wheat  in  this  country 
(hear,  hear).  If  they  were  to  have  foreign  corn,  it  was  better,  he 
thought,  that  it  should  come  into  the  country  paying  a  small  duty. 
But  it  was  argued  that  the  foreigner,  having  a  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  markets  in  this  country,  could  easily  stop  the  supplies  during 
disturbed  times  ;  but  how  did  this  agree  with  one  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  (Brougham)  ?  The  Noble 
and  Learned  Lord  stated  that  even  when  Napoleon  was  in  the 
meridian  of  his  power — when  Napoleon  had  almost  conquered  the 
world,  and  had  every  part  under  his  control,  he  could  not  prevent 
corn  from  coming  into  this  country  (hear,  hear).  There  was  another 
circumstance  to  which  he  must  allude  before  he  sat  down.  The 
Protectionists  were  asked  why  the  English  farmer  could  not  compete 
with  the  foreigner.  Now,  he  contended,  in  the  first  place  that  the 
English  farmer  came  into  the  market  not  on  fair  terms  with  the 
foreigner.  He  was  as  convinced  of  this  as  he  was  living  at  that 
moment  (hear,  hear,  hear).  In  balancing  the  trade  of  the  country, 
the  English  farmer  brought  16,000,000  quarters  of  corn  into  the 
market,  while  the  foreigner  only  brought  2,000,000  or  3,000,000— 
the  one,  however,  came  positively  loaded  with  taxation,  while  the 
foreigner  came  in  free.  The  English  farmer  had,  perhaps,  to  pay 
4s.  or  5s.  in  the  shape  of  direct  taxation  upon  every  quarter  of  his 
wheat,  and  yet  he  had  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  who  paid  no 
tax  whatever.  Besides  his  Noble  and  Learned  Friend  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  Russia,  or  he  never  would  have  made  the  statement  he 
did  with  regard  to  it.  Instead  of  Russia  being  in  the  position  it  was, 
the  land  was  already  clear  and  ready  for  plough.  It  required 
neither  manure  or  any  thing  else,  and  it  only  wanted  for  the 
seed  being  thrown  on  the  land  (hear,  hear).  If  this  measure 
was  passed  they  would  be  compelled  to  make  up  a  sufficient 
number  of  quarters  of  foreign  wheat,  and  having  no  bonded  system. 
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you  will  then  be  driven  to  extreme  distress.  Then  would  happen  ' 
that  fi^ievous  object  for  which  they  appear  to  strive,  namelf, 
the  market  will  be  only  supplied  just  with  what  it  wanted  for  the 
moment.  Then,  if  anything  sudden  were  to  happen  to  the  country 
to  check  this  system,  so  that  this  importation  could  not  take  place, 
what  would  become  of  the  country  ?  Under  the  present  law  there 
was  always  a  sufficient  quantity  in  bond  to  supply  the  deficiency,  in 
case  of  an  accident  of  this  kind.  He  had  a  few  words  to  say  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  population  in  extensive  districts.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  whatever  the  population  was,  there  must  be  a. 
great  demand  for  labour.  In  this  country,  however,  the  population 
was  very  dense,  so  that  there  was  a  great  supply  rather  than  a  defi- 
ciency;  therefore,  the  whole  argument  drawn  from  the  circumstances 
of  America,  did  not  in  the  least  apply  to  this  country.  Their  Lord-  J 
ships  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  country  was  the  most  densely 
populated  country  in  all  Europe.  There  was  another  point  to  which 
he  must  call  their  Lordships*  attention,  and  that  was  the  question  of 
freight.  The  freights  were  greater  from  Selby  and  Goole  to  London 
than  from  Hamburgh  to  London.  But  he  would  refer  to  one  point— 
the  rental  of  land.  The  rental  of  this  country  was  £17  an  acre  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  £13  in  some  parts  of  Wales. 
There  were  two  parishes  in  Lancashire  in  which  Mr.  Ashworth's 
manufactories  stood,  where  the  rental  was  only  £8  an  acre.  This 
fact  was  given  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Ashworth  before  the  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  these  matters.  He  would  conclude  by 
observing  that  he  very  much  regretted  he  could  not  refer  to  other 
subjects  which  he  was  desirous  of  bringing  before  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships.  I 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  hoped  to  meet  with  their  indulgence,; 
while  he  made  a  few  observations  on  the  important  question  at  pre-  i 
sent  under  their  consideration.     The  debate,  as  far  as  it  had  vet 
gone,  had  divided  itself  into  two  considerations — the  one  referred  to 
the  measure  itself,  and  the  other  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  had 
brought  it  forward.     It  was,  he  admitted,  hard  to  endure,  and  pain- 
ful to  listen  to  the  comments  which  had  been  made  upon  those  who 
were  identified  with  the  present  measure  ;  and  though  he  admitted 
the  mortification  he  felt  on  finding  himself  in  opposition  to  those  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  acted,  still  he  must  admit  that  there  was  some 
cause  for  their  comments  which  he  had  heard.  It  was  not  from  any  dis- 
respect for  their  Lordships  who  differed  from  him  on  this  question,  5 
that  he  would  not  address  their  Lordships  at  any  length.    He  should  ^ 
mention  to  their  Lordships  that  he  had  always  been  of  opinion  that 
the  principle  of  protection  was  not  to  be  maintained,  for  it  was  most 
injurious  to  the  trade  of  this  country.    He  had  founded  that  opinion 
not  upon  any  light  grounds,  but  had  formed  it  from  an  examination  of 
the  history  of  the  commerce  and  the  legislation  of  this  country.    That 
was  the  source  from  which  his  opinion  was  formed — that  which  his 
Noble  Friend  said  he  had  sought  for  in  vain — namely,  the  history  of 
facts.     The  tariff  since  1 842  had  placed  the  question  of  Protection 
beyond  all  doubt  as  to  its  effects  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  its  altera- 1 
tion.     In  making  the  statements  which  he  now  did,  he  made  no 
statement  at  variance  with  the  principles  and  opinions  which  he 
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had  advocated  for  years.  Ever  since  he  had  the  fortune  to  take 
a  part  in  the  administration  of  afiairs  he  had  not  in  that  time  said 
anything  but  that  which  he  now  said.  He  remembered  well 
that  when  he  expressed  his  sentiments  to  the  House  on  this 
question  he  observed  many  Noble  Lords  who  differed  from  him, 
shake  their  heads,  and  others  express  their  dissatisfaction  in  various 
ways.  The  opinions  which  he  then  expressed  were  the  opinions 
which  he  maintained  that  night.  He  had  for  the  eleven  years  of  his 
public  life  advocated  nothing  at  variance  with  those  principles.  He 
regretted  that  the  Noble  Lord  (Stanley)  was  not  in  his  place,  because 
it  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  himself  to  reply  to  matter  which 
the  Noble  Lord  could  not  possibly  hear  or  reply  to.  One  of  the 
statements  of  his  Noble  Friend  was,  that  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  made  it  his  boast  that  the  tariff  of 
]  843,  by  lowering  the  duties,  had  effected  a  rise  of  prices,  and  he 
asked  how  it  was  possible  that  competition  should  raise  the  prices. 
But  that  had  been  met  by  his  Noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey)  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  evening,  but  he  (Lord  Dalhousie)  would  merely  advert 
to  the  fact.  That  statement  had  never  been  made  by  his  Right 
Hon.  Friend.  All  he  said  was  that,  notwithstanding  the  alarm  ex- 
hibited by  the  Agricultural  Members  about  the  tariff  lowering  the 
prices,  the  effect  of  it  had  been  to  create  a  still  increasing  rise  of 
prices.  Then  the  Noble  Lord  asked  what  had  been  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  on  the  price  of  wool  in  the  year  1834,  during  which  there 
was  a  protective  duty  of  \s.  Ad.  ?  He  held  in  his  hand  a  paper, 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  in  which 
the  quantity  and  prices  of  the  different  wools  was  set  before 
their  Lordships.  They  extended  from  the  year  1815  to  the  year 
1 845  inclusive,  and  it  comprehended  three  different  rates  of  duty. 
In  the  year  1819,  he  found  a  protective  duty  of  frf.  per  lb.  In  the 
period  ending  1835,  he  found  6d.  per  lb.  charged,  and  he  found  also 
that  a  protective  duty  of  Id.  was  charged  afler wards,  which  was 
finally  abolished  in  the  year  1844.  When  it  was  proposed  to  impose 
6rf.  per  lb.,  the  House  was  informed  this  would  certainly  be  followed  by 
a  lowering  of  the  prices.  The  result  fully  justified  the  expectation. 
In  the  year  1800,  when  the  duty  of  frf.  was  proposed,  the  importa- 
tion was  24,000,000  lbs.  and  the  price  was  2*.  6d,  Under  the  low 
duty,  the  amount  of  wool  imported,  increased  to  39,000,000  lbs.,  and 
the  price  was  \s.  3{d.  He  should  like  to  have  been  permitted  to 
have  gone  through  the  various  statements,  but,  at  that  late  hour  of 
the  evening,  he  would  not  trouble  their  Lordships  with  the  details. 
His  Noble  Friend,  however,  referred  to  the  price  of  timber,  and  he 
would  take  leave  to  mention  to  the  House  one  or  two  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  trade.  The  number  of  their  ships  had 
increased  greatly  within  the  last  few  years  ;  and  on  a  comparison 
made  with  respect  to  the  number  of  foreign  ships  employed  in  the 
timber  trade,  he  could  assure  their  Lordships  of  the  fact  that  those 
were  unfit  for  any  other  purpose,  and  were  kept  afloat  merely  by  the 
loads  ;  besides,  they  freighted  themselves  for  the  merest  trifle.  He 
would  beg  to  read  an  extract  of  a  statement  made  at  a  business 
meeting  without   any  other    object    than    business.      It  was  at  a 
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lAeeting  of  the  dock  companies  in  Liverpool.  The  Chairman 
observed,  that  surprise  had  been  expressed  at  an  increase  of  m 
hundred  thousand  in  the  shipping  in  the  docks,  but  he  ha<|i  to 
inforra  the  proprietors  that  they  had  then  to  deal  with  hundi 
of  thousands,  but  that  if  there  was  a  more  politic  tariff  institutefti  by 
the  Government  in  place  of  the  present  one,  no  one  could  be  able  to 
«ay  to  what  extent  they  should  have  to  increase  their  accommoda- 
tion for  their  shipping,  and  that  when  the  duties  were  further 
reduced  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  man  to  divine  what 
accommodation  it  would  be  necessary  to  afford.  At  present  Liver- 
pool was  the  only  place  boasting  of  200  acres  under  docks  with  but 
fifteen  miles  of  quays.  His  Noble  Friend  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
general  principle  that  there  were  high  authority  in  favour  of  a  con- 
tinued system  of  Protection  to  corn ;  and  he  instanced  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  late  Lord  Chatham.  Now  he  (Lord  Dalhousie) 
begged  to  say,  that  though  he  entertained  the  highest  possible 
respect  for  the  opinion  of  so  great  a  man  as  Lord  Chatham,  yet 
he  should  say,  that  neither  that  Noble  Lord,  nor  the  equsdly 
illustrious  Mr.  Pitt,  could  in  the  present  day,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  stand  up  in  defence  of  these  protective  laws;  nor  did 
he  think  could  any  other  man,  capable  of  taking  a  dispassionate 
view  of  the  subject.  He  (Lord  Dalhousie)  would  appeal  with  con- 
fidence to  the  memorable  work  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  a  nobleman 
whom  he  considered  as  one  who  had  admirably  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  the  present  day.  He  might  also  adduce  examples  of  men  equally 
eminent,  and  in  more  modern  times.  So  soon  as  those  restrictions 
were  removed  the  restrictions  for  the  protection  of  com  should  be  re- 
moved also.  The  Noble  Lord  read  a  table  of  statistics  to  prove  that  / 
the  importation  of  com  into  this  country  would  not  be  so  great  as  anti-  % 
cipated  by  those  who  opposed  this  measure,  inEismuch  as  the  population 
of  other  countries  would  be  increasing ;  and  even  if  it  were  to  come 
in,  the  price  at  which  it  would  be  sold  Would  not  be  much  if  at  all 
below  the  price  of  grain  in  the  home  market  There  were  a  number 
of  other  figures,  with  which  he  would  not  trouble  their  Lordships  at 
that  late  hour,  but  there  was  one  consideration  which  had  not  been 
sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  He  meant  the  increase  of  their  own  popu- 
lation at  home.  It  was  a  fallacy  to  say  that  they  could  bring  into 
cultivation  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  meet  this  enormous  annual 
increase,  and  he  would  take  leave  to  read  a  short  extract  from  the 
report  of  the  Sanatory  Committee.  The  Noble  Lord  then  read  the  ^ 
extract,  which  stated  that  an  extent  of  new  territory,  equal  to  the  ]  ■ 
counties  of  Surrey,  Hereford,  and  Cambridge,  would  be  annually 
required  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  increasing  population.  There 
were  in  the  three  kingdoms  28,000,000  at  least,  who,  in  the  three 
years  increased  at  the  rate  of  1 5  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  or  800,000 
a-year  *,  or  since  this  measure  was  introduced  before  Parliament  an 
addition  of  1.000  souls.  Then  when  noble  Lords  spoke  of  new  lands 
being  brought  into  cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand, 
they  must  be  perfectly  well  aware,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  impos- 
sibility. It  was  usual  to  treat  of  the  United  States  as  unbroken 
ground,  from  which  any  quantity  of  wheat  could  be  imported  into 
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,  Js  country.  But  it  was  veil  known  that  all  the  wheat  districts 
^vere  limited  within  one  portion  of  the  country,  the  whole  lying  to  the 
extreme  west,  and  no  quantity  could  be  shipped  to  this  country, 
excepting  at  a  very  considerable  cost.  The  Noble  Lord  also  read 
extracts  from  some  statistical  documents  to  prove  that  according  as  the 
population  increased  in  the  United  States  so  did  their  exports 
climinish.  It  had  been  objected  that  they  were  not  to  try  this  great 
experiment  on  this  great  country.  Why  it  has  been  tried,  from  1776 
to  1791  we  had  a  practical  Free  Trade  in  corn.  Taxes  were  not  as 
lieavy,  to  be  sure,  then  as  they  were  now,  but  they  weighed  every 
bit  as  heavily  on  the  labourer  ;  and  it  was  an  historic  truth  that  the 
labourers  of  this  country  were  more  heavily  burdened  than  those  of 
other  countries.  Was  agriculture  then  in  a  depressed  condition  ? 
On  the  contrary,  large  quantities  of  land  were  taken  into  cultivation. 
He  knew  he  would  be  met  by  the  argument,  that  if  there  was  a  time 
when  those  who  now  advocated  the  measure  were  against  it,  they 
would  say  why  propose  it  now  ?  But  in  answer  to  that,  he  would 
say  that  the  circumstances  of  the  country  rendered  it  necessary,  and 
because  it  would  act  as  one  of  the  best  stimulants  to  employment. 
I  do  adjure  your  Lordships  to  search  closely  your  hearts  before  you 
come  to  a  decision  upon  this  great  question  ;  I  do  adjure  your  Lord- 
ships in  considering  it  to  blot  out  from  the  innermost  recesses  of 
your  hearts  every  lurking  feeling  of  self-interest ;  I  do  implore  you 
to  dismiss  from  your  minds  every  lurking  prejudice,  and  satisfy 
yourselves  that  you  are  sincerely  and  purely  anxious  for  securing  the 
common  good  (cheers).  If  your  Lordships  adopt  that  course,  I  can 
anticipate  with  confidence  the  result ;  and  I  do  fully  believe  that  if 
your  Lordships  pass  this  measure  you  will  ere  long  look  back  with 
alarm  to  the  time  when  you  doubted  what  could  be  its  effect,  and 
certainly  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  the  day  when  you  gave  your 
sanction  to  it  (cheers).  You  will  look  back  upon  it  with  satisfaction, 
because  you  will  then  be  able  to  feel  and  to  contemplate  that  you 
have  done  all  that  in  you  lies  to  remove  a  reproach  upon  the  legis- 
lature of  this  country ;  that  you  have  done  all  that  in  you  lies  to 
sympathize  with  the  poor  in  their  rugged  path  through  life  ;  that  you 
have  done  all  that  in  you  lies  to  mitigate  the  primeval  cause — that 
you  have  done  all  that  in  you  lies  to  soften  the  hard  fate  of  those 
whose  lot  it  is  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

The  Duke  op  Beaufort  apologised  for  obtruding  himself  upon 
their  Lordships  at  that  advanced  hour  of  the  morning,  but  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  state  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue  upon  this 
most  important  occasion.  He  objected  to  the  present  measure  on 
two  grounds,  first,  because  obviously  impolitic ;  second,  because  it 
WAS  unjust  He  considered  it  impolitic,  because  it  left  the  country 
dependent  for  the  supply  of  food  upon  foreign  countries.  Had  the 
measure  been  brought  forward  by  Noble  Lords  opposite,  he  would 
not  have  felt  so  strong  an  objection  to  it.  There  was  one  case  where 
this  bill  would  operate  most  unfavourably.  He  had  an  estate  in  one 
part  of  the  country  which  brought  him  in  £5,000  a-year.  His  tenants 
were  all  small  farmers,  and  he  could  turn  not  them  off.  One  family 
had  been  for  three  hundred  years  on  that  estate,  and  the  other  had 
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been  for  four  hundred  years.  He  felt  prouder  of  those  tenants  thn 
of  any  ancestral  honours  he  could  boast  of,  and  he  would  rather  cot 
his  arm  off  than  part  with  one  of  them  (cheers).  The  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord,  who  spoke  on  the  other  evening,  said  that  the  tenant- 
farmers  were  perfectly  indifferent  in  this  matter.  The  Noble  and 
Learned  Lord  was  a  great  authority  on  most  questions,  and  he  (the 
Duke  of  Beaufort)  wa«  always  very  willing  to  concede  to  his  opiuioo; 
but  in  this  instance  he  must  dissent  from  him. 

The  DuKB  OP  Wellimotom — I  cannot  allow,  my  Lords,  that  thii 
question  should  be  put  from  the  Woolsack  without  addressing  a  few 
words  upon  the  vote  which  you  are  about  to  give.  I  address  yoa 
under  many  disadvantages ;  under  that  of  appearing  before  you  as  a  I  h; 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  pressing  this  measure  on  your  adoption,  whicb  I  >'< 
I  know  to  be  disagreeable  to  all  with  whom  I  have  been  living  in  term  V  P 
of  personal  intimacy  and  friendship.  But  I  felt  myself  bound  in  € 
duty  to  my  Sovereign  not  to  withhold  my  support  upon  an  occasioa 
like  the  present.  But  I  have  taken  part  with  my  Right  Hon.  Friend 
in  this  measure,  because  I  was  aware  it  was  one  which  he  was  resolved 
to  carry  out.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  enter  further  into 
a  detail  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  transaction.  I 
know  that  I  rise  here  to-night  with  a  considerable  degree  of  pre- 
judice against  me ;  be  that  as  it  may,  I  beg  to  tell  your  Lordships  that 
the  same  course  which  I  then  pursued  I  would  again  pursue,  if  the  same 
thing  was  to  be  done  over  again,  and  it  is  a  course  which  I  concei?e 
I,  in  gratitude  to  her  Majesty,  in  whose  service  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  am  bound  to  take.  It  may  be  true,  and  perhaps  it  is  true,  that 
I  ought  to  have  no  relation  with  party  in  this  House,  and  that  party 
ought  to  have  no  relation  with  me.  That,  my  Lords,  is  just  as  yoa  I. 
may  think  proper,  but  I  feel  satisfied  with  the  justice  of  the  motives  2 
by  which  I  have  been  actuated  ;  and  I  would  be  sorry  to  think  they  J 
eaused  any  dissatisfaction  in  your  minds.  I  know  I  have  no  claim 
upon  you  for  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me  for  many  years 
past — a  confidence  which  enabled  me  to  transact  the  business  of 
this  House,  that  has  been  intrusted  to  me  from  time  to  time.  But, 
my  Lords,  I  will  not  omit  even  on  this  night,  possibly  the  last  on 

which  I  shall  ever  venture  to  address  to  you  any  advice  again I  will 

not  omit  giving  you  my  counsel  as  to  the  vote  which  you  should  give 
on  this  occasion.  My  Lords,  my  Noble  Friend,  whose  absence  this 
night  I  lament,  and  who  addressed  you  a  few  nights  ago,  urged  you 
in  the  strongest  manner  to  vote  against  the  measure,  and  told  you  in 
terms,  which  I  cannot  imitate,  that  it  was  your  duty  to  step  in  and^  $ 
protect  the  public  from  rash  and  inconsiderate  measures  which  might 
be  passed  by  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  which  should  in  your 
opinions  be  inconsistent  with  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  public.  My 
Lords,  there  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  it  is  your  duty  well  to  con- 
sider all  measures  that  are  brought  before  you,  and  that  you  should 
give  your  vote  upon  them  as  you  think  proper,  and  most  particu- 
larly to  vote  against  those  which  appear  to  me  rash  and  inconsiderate. 
But  I  beg  leave  to  point  out  to  your  Lordships  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
consider  well  the  consequences  of  any  vote  which  you  may  give  upon 
Any  subject  in  this  House,  and  to  consider  well  the  situation  in  which 
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3foa  place  this  House  bj  the  votes  which  you  give.  Mv  Lords,  this 
lias  been  the  practice  of  the  House  on  previous  occasions,  and  I  have 
nyself  more  than  once  prevailed  upon  the  House  to  vote  for  mea- 
sures upon  which  the  Members  of  the  other  House  have  pronounced 
positive  opinions,  (fow,  my  Lords,  I  beg  you  to  look  a  little  at  the 
measure  upon  which  you  are  going  to  give  your  vote,  and  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  this  measure  has  come  before  you,  and  at  the  con- 
sequences which  are  likely  to  follow  from  your  rejection  of  it  (hear, 
bear).  It  should  be  recollected  that  this  measure  was  recommended 
in  the  Queen^s  speech,  that  it  had  been  passed  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  majority  comprising  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  whole  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  the  more 
Taluable,  because  it  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  her  Majesty  ^s 
prerogative.  Noble  Lords  might  say  that  in  consequence  of  this 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Government  might  be  in 
danger.  But  that  was  not  the  subject  of  consideration,  and  it  mat- 
tered little  whether  this  fact  was  proved  by  the  result  or  not,  and 
the  real  consideration  was  whether  this  House  should  approve  of  the 
decision  or  not.  It  should  be  recollected  that  decision  came  from 
the  recommendation  of  the  Crown,  that  the  bill  was  unopposed,  and 
that  it  came  on  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  The  House  of  Lords  stands  alone,  and  I  think  that  in 
the  consideration  of  this  question  that  deference  ought  to  be  paid  to 
public  opinion.  If  the  Lords  refuse  to  take  the  course  of  the  Com. 
mons,  the  effect  will  be  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  constitution. 
Let  us  take  the  effect  of  the  rejection  of  this  bill.  I  believe  that 
the  results  of  the  rejection  of  the  measure  will  be  infinitely  useful 
in  bringing  up  the  opinions  of  the  other  House  of  Legislature.  I 
must  conclude,  in  that  case,  that  another  Government  would  be 
formed,  but  whether  there  was  another  Government  or  not,  this  mea- 
sure would  again  be  brought  before  you  during  the  next  Administra- 
tion. What  would  you  do  in  that  case?  Would  you  reject  it  a 
second  time  ?  Do  you  mean  to  go  on  that  way,  discussing  the  mea- 
sure in  another  Parliament  three  or  four  months  longer  ?  But  the 
Noble  Lord  (Stanley),  and  the  Noble  Duke  (Richmond),  have  said 
that  Parliament  should  be  dissolved — in  order  to  see  whether  the 
constituencies  that  returned  another  House  of  Commons  agreed  to 
the  measure  (hear).  If  the  Noble  Lords  have  really  so  much  confi- 
dence in  the  results  of  another  election,  and  think  public  opinion  is 
as  much  in  their  favour,  why  should  they  not  rely  on  the  election 
r  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law  will  take  place  in  a  little  more 
than  twelve  months?  You  might  test  the  principle  of  the  law  which 
will  not  come  into  operation  till  after  three  years — in  1849.  That 
Parliament  can  take  into  consideration  this  measure,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  calling  on  the  Crown  to 
dissolve  Parliament  immediately.  You  have  before  you  two  alter- 
natives. You  may  dissolve  Parliament,  and  have  the  bill  again 
brought  up  before  you,  or  pass  the  bill  now.  You  shall  have  an 
election  before  it  comes  into  operation — when  will  be  the  proper 
time  to  appeal  to  Parliament  to  prevent  the  provisions  of  the  mea- 
sure coming  into  operation  at  the  end  of  three  years  (cheers). 
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Strangers  were  then  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  their  Lordships 
divided,  when  there  appeared : — 


Contents  Present     ... 
Proxies      ...  

Non  Contents  present 
Proxies 

Majority  for  the  second  reading 


138 
73 

—211 
126 
38 

—164 
47 


The  Bill  was  then  ordered  to  he  committed  on  the  llth  of  June. 
Their  Lordships  then  adjourned  at  five  o^clock,  to  the  4th  of 
June. 
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Lord  Belhaven  paired  for  the  bill,  with  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
against  it. 


HOUSE  OF  LOEDS,  JTJNE  11. 


1 


THURSDAY. 


The  Earl  or  Ripon  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  the 
committee  on  the  Com  Law  Repeal  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Stavhopb  rose  to  move  that  the  bill  be  committed 
that  day  six  months.  He  regarded  this  measure  as  more  important 
than  the  Reform  Bill,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
involved  in  it,  and  the  serious  consequences  which  would  inevitably \.^_^ 
result  f^om  it.  Why  was  this  principle  of  Free  Trade  applied  toV  f 
com  alone  at  the  end  of  three  years ;  why  was  it  not  applied  ^ 
generally  to  all  manufactures?  Let  us  have  either  the  Aillest 
Protection  for  every  branch  of  British  industry,  or  no  Protection 
at  all.  This  bill  might  bring  ruin  upon  mUlions,  especially  those  who 
had  no  other  resource  but  their  industry ;  and  yet  those  who  intro- 
duced it  had  not  even  formed  to  themselves  any  definite  ideas  upon 
two  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the  question — first,  what  was 
a  remunerating  price  to  the  British  grower ;  secondly,  the  probable 
price  of  foreign  corn.  After  exposing  the  fallacy  lurking  in  the 
promise  of  a  **  large  loaf"  held  out  by  the  advocates  of  a  measure, 
the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  labourer, 
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and  insisting  upon  the  heavy  losses  which  this  experiment  would 
inflict  upon  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  Lord  Stanhope  showed 
that  rent  was  no  element  in  the  question,  for  if  ail  rent  were  abolished, 
the  price  of  the  four  pound  loaf  would  not  be  diminished  ^d.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  their  Lordships  must  pass  this  bill,  because  it 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Ministers,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  Such  an  unconstitutional  doctrine  had  never  before  been 
proclaimed  in  that  House ;  if  it  were  true,  the  independence  of  that 
House  was  at  an  end ;  its  legislative  functions  were  useless,  nay, 
injurious;  and  there  would  be  a  general  cry  throughout  the  country 
for  its  abolition.  It  was  the  duty  of  their  Lordships  to  reject  this 
bill  if  they  wished  to  preserve  their  political  existence,  and  unless 
they  desired  to  dismember  the  British  empire,  disorganize  the  whole 
country,  and  surrender  all  its  institutions  to  immediate  destruction 
(hear,  hear). 

[During  Earl  Stanhope^s  speech  Ibraham  Pacha  entered  the 
House,  accompanied  by  his  retinue,  who  were  accommodated  in 
one  of  the  side  galleries.] 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  followed  in  defence  of  the  bill  as  it  stood. 
He  had  been  so  familiar  with  the  gloomy  predictions  and  anticipa- 
tions of  Lord  Stanhope,  that  he  did  not  place  much  confidence  in 
them  on  the  present  occasion.  The  Free  Trade  principle  had  been 
reduced  to  frequent  practice,  and  it  had  always  succeeded.  The 
Noble  Earl  then,  with  reference  to  an  argument  of  Lord  Stanley, 
showed  that  the  principle  of  our  early  legislation  was  not  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  or  for  Protection,  but  to  secure  food 
in  sufficient  quantity.  The  system  of  Protection  was  a  compara- 
tively new  one  ;  so  that  the  Corn  Law  did  not  possess  the  reoom^ 
mendation  of  being  a  relic  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  His 
Lordship  pointed  out  the  oppressive  tax  which  a  protective  Com 
Law  inflicted  upon  the  country  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  land- 
owners, without  any  real  advantage  to  agriculture.  It  was  con- 
tended that  this  bill  would  be  injurious  to  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  beneficial  to  the  manufacturers ;  but  if  any  persons  were  inter- 
ested in  the  prosperity  of  our  manufacturers,  it  was  the  landed 
interest  which  should  support  the  bill,  even  if  the  manufacturers 
were  the  only  classes  benefited  by  it,  and  if  there  were  no  grounds 
of  justice  for  the  measure.  His  Lordship  showed  that  since  our 
adoption  of  Free  Trade  principles,  our  shipping  (contrary  to  the 
belief  of  Lord  Stanley)  had  increased,  and  that  the  success  of  those 
principles  had  been  established  by  the  results  of  the  tariff  in  respect 
to  every  article  to  which  they  had  been  applied  (cheers). 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  claimed  to  be  heard  as  the  only  Irish 
Peer  who  had  hitherto  offered  himself  to  their  Lordships.  He 
avowed  that  he  entertained  sentiments  upon  this  subject  different 
from  both  parties.  He  conceded  that  Protection  was  not  necessary 
to  British  industry,  because  by  means  of  Protection  our  manu- 
factures had  been  brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfection. 
He  opposed  this  bill,  not  on  the  ground  of  Protection,  but  because 
it  did  not  carry  out  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  justly,  equally, 
and  fairly. 
.    Loan  Lyttleton  was  convinced  that  the  colonies  need  be  under 
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no  apprehension  from  Free  Trade,  the  Australasian  colonies  in- 
particular;  Australian  wheat  was  the  best  in  the  world.  With 
respect  to  Canada,  even  admitting  what  was  said  as  to  the  effect 
of  Free  Trade  upon  that  colony,  the  same  had  been  said  of  other 
interests  which  had  been  affected  by  our  customs  duties. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  argued  that  this  bill  would  throw  land 
out  of  cultivation,  reduce  the  wages  of  labourers,  which  ought  to  be 
increased,  and  compel  the  clergy  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  twenty 
live  per  cent  in  their  incomes.  So  far  from  settling  this  question, 
as  some  supposed,  it  would  keep  up  agitation,  and  the  NoVie 
Duke  believed  that,  if  he  lived  a  few  years  hence,  the  Minister 
of  the  day  would  come  down  to  Parliament  and  ask  again  Protection 
for  the  land. 

Lord  Colchsstbr  urged  that  by  removing  Protection  y^e  not 
merely  would  destroy  our  colonial  trade,  but  would  expose  our 
manufacturers  of  coarse  goods  to  be  undersold  by  the  Americans 
even  in  Manchester  itself 

Lord  Howden,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  adduced  the 
example  of  Spain  to  show  the  injurious  effects  of  an  Anti-Free 
Trade  policy,  and  contended  that  the  force  of  circumstances, 
independent  of  the  justice  of  this  measure,  vindicated  its  expediency 
and  wisdom. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Marquis   of   Exeter,   the   debate    was 
adjourned. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  12.  ^ 

The  adjourned  debate  was  resumed  by  the  Marquis  of  Exete  *  ^^ 
throughout  his  speech,  spoke  in  a  tone  inaudible  except  to  ^**®  ^ 
his  immediate  neighbourhood.  He  was  understood  to  adv**^  PW" 
tection  as  a  system,  and  consequently  to  deprecate  the  m^^'^'cs  of 
the  Grovemment. 

The  Earl  Delawarr,  who  had  lately  resigned  the  ofl*®  ^^  Lord 
Chamberlain,  referred  to  the  kindness  with  which  he  had  1*^  treated 
in  a  distinguished  quarter,  to  which  he  dare  not  ferther*'^^^®*  but 
which  called  forth  his  deepest  gratitude.  But  as  an  hoi***  ™^n  he 
could  not  support  the  measures  of  the  Government,  i»  favour  of 
which  he  denied  that  public  opinion  was  enlisted. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  said,  if  he  was  anxious  **  "®  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  before  the  debate  came  to  a  close,  )*  ®<>^ld  assure 
their  Lordships  that  it  was  not  because  he  had  any  intc"**^  ^^  trouble 
them  with  a  discussion  of  the  general  merits  of  th  8'^^t  question  "i  | 
nowunder  consideration,  but  simply  to  state  the  groi™/?^  ^^^  vote  he     '^. 
had  given  and  meant  again  to  give  on  that  question ,      .^'  ^^as  a  sub- 
ject so  alien  to  his  ordinary  studies  and  pursuits  *5** /*  ^^  one  on 
which  he  could  have  no  claim  whatever  to  their  ^'"Ships'  attention. 
It  was  a  special  motive  that  compelled  him  in  *  ^ft'*'*©'  to  speak  in 
his  own  defence ;  for  their  Lordships  would  '^*  "*^®  forgotten  that 
in  the  course  of  the  recent  discussions  verv*™®'^^  appeals — most 
pointed,  emphatic,  pressing,  and  earnest  ar*®^^®»  ^®^®  made  by  a  great 
number  of  Lords— he  did  think  in  a  verj^""®"?^  ^^^'^er— to  those 


who  occupied  a  ple.ce  in  that  part  of  t}:  '  i^orosnipa 
he  was  situated  (hear,  hear).     And  iJ^^  Lordships 


Lordships'  House  where 
must  be  aware 
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ia     ^tm  was  every  one  to  whom  those  appeals  were  addressed — that 
th      -^y  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  involve  very  serious  charges  against 
'ct      «s«  Members  of  their  Lordships'  House  in  that  place  who  held  the 
c'    ra&ions  he  did,  who  had  given  a  vote  conformable  to  that  which  he 
d  given  on  this  question — charges  involving  a  neglect  of  duty 
nd     £c:h  they  (the  Bishops)  ought  to  hold  most  sacred,  and  an  indiffer- 
be     s^  to  interests  which  ought  to  be  most  dear  to  them.    They 
ity     *«»aled  to  the  Episcopal  Bench,  in  their  quality  of  representatives 
>n,   tile  rights  and  interests  of  the  clergy,  to  give  their  votes  against 
ble  tteaaure  which  threatened  to  be  injurious  to  those  interests  ;  but 
iter  m.^  was  the  language,  and  what  were  the  professions  of  the  same 
ion    ble  Lords  in  other  parts  of  their  speeches  ?     Had  not  every  one 
•liem  most  indignantly  repudiated  the  idea  of  treating  this  as  a 
lot    d lord's  question,  or  a  question  affecting  the  peculiar  interests  of 
)ur   ^itas  P  (hear,  hear.)    They  all  stood  forward  as  the  advocates  of 
^&       interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  the  friends  of  the 
'tiring  man ;  they  castaway  all  considerations  of  private  interest, 
the     onsiderations  affecting  their  own  order.    But  must  not  the  clergy 
^ree     d.  in  that'position  also?  (hear,  hear.)  If  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
ices,     i  identical  with  those  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  then 
ency     t  occasion  was  there  to  bring  the  episcopal  bench  into  particular 
ce,  and  appeal  to  them  as  the  representatives  of  those  particular 
^as    rests?    When  their  Lordships  considered  the  line  of  argument 
dn  by  those  Noble  Lords— how  they  had  represented  the  measure 
— *  P'egnant  with  ruin  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
to  the  labouring  population,  did  it  not  border  upon  the  ridiculous, 
that  there  should  be  placed  in  juxta-position  with  those  mighty  inter- 
ests anything  so  comparatively  diminutive  and  insignificant  as  the 
effect  the  measure  was  to  have  upon  the  interests  of  the  clergy?  He 
placed  unbounded  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Parliament, 
and  he  hoped  and  believed  that,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  result 
of  this  measure  was  unfair  and  injurious  to  the  people,  or  oppressive 
to  any  particular  class  of  men,  it  would  be  found  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Parliament  to  provide  a  remedy. 
Therefore  he  felt  on  every  ground  that  he  had  not  in  the  vote  he 
had  given,  and  which  he  was  about  to  repeat,  betrayed  any  of  those 
interests  which  ought  to  be  dear  and  sacred  to  him,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  had  consulted,  to  the  best  of  his  poor  ability  and  judgment,  the 
interests  of  the  community  (hear,  hear).      It  was,  at  all  events,  a 
^     great  consolation  for  him  to  reflect  that  with  respect  to  the  vote  he 
''*'  had  given  he  found  himself  coinciding  with  men  who  had  bestowed 
the  most  anxious  and  careful  study  on  this  question,  and  with  the 
great  majority  of  all  the  parties  between  which  the  legislature  had 
hitherto  been  divided  (hear,  hear).    He  could  not  believe,  in  coming 
to  the  same  conclusion  with  them,  that  he  had  fallen  into  any  very 
great,  serious,  or  fatal  error ;  and  with  respect  to  those  interests  to 
which  he  had  more  particularly  adverted,  it  would  be  a  great  conso- 
lation to  him  to  feel  that,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  present 
measure,  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  with  respect  to  it  had  increased 
for  them  the  respect,  the  good-will,  and  the  confidence  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  (cheers). 

The  Bishop  of  Ezktea  agreed  with  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  as 

iL   £l  £l  ^ 
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to  the  disinterested  conduct  of  the  clergy,  but  differed  wholly  from 
him  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  measure.  It  might  not  be  a 
main  argument,  but  it  was  an  important  subsidiary  one,  that  tbe 
temporal  interests  of  the  clergy  would  be  affected  by  the  bill,  and  to 
these  they  could  not  be  indifferent.  Gk>od  wages  and  good  food 
were  far  better  for  the  poor  than  mere  cheap  bread,  and  he  believed 
that  the  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to'place  the  labouring  classes  on  the 
footing  of  the  Polish  serfs,  while  its  most  ardent  promoters  would  be 
completely  disappointed.  He  hoped  that  their  Lordships,  discarding 
all  other  considerations,  would  act  as  in  their  judicial  capacity,  and, 
laying  their  hands  on  their  hearts,  say  "  Content,"  or  Non-content" 

The  Earl  or  Warwick  strongly  censured  the  proceedings  of  the  I     i 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  condemned  the  GoTemment  measures.  1   ] 

I'he  Bishop  of  Oxford  said :  after  what  has  fallen  from  my  Right  ^\  ^ 
Rev.  Friends,  and  from  many  Noble  Lords,  in  the  course  of  this       ^ 
dcbiite,  I  feel  it  necessary,  holding  the  opinions  I  entertain,  and 
being  prepared  to  record  a  similar  vote  to  that  which  I  have  before 
given  on  that  question, to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  avery  few  plun 
remarks,  explaining  the  reasons  which  guide  me  in  giving  my  vote. 
I  shall  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  (Bishop  of 
Exeter)  in  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  political  economy,  because 
some  slight  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  for  the  consideration  of  this 
Kubject,  and  if  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  says  he  has  none,  he  puts 
himself  out  of  the  condition  of  the  argument  (hear,  hear).     I  would 
rather  suppose  that  he  said  this  out  of  modesty,  because  the  Right 
Rev.  Prelate  is  a  very  judge  and  master  in  all  other  matters  which 
come  before  him  in  his  legislative  capacity,  and  this  is  a  matter  ^ 
u'hich  lies  in  the  alphabet  of  political  economy.    On  the  surest   f: 
principles  of  political  economy,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  under  1 
stand  them,  I  approve  of  this  measure.     It  is,  I  admit,  an  experi-    ^^ 
mcnt ;  but  when  was  a  great  measure  anything  else  but  an  experiment? 
All  legislation  is  but  a  series  of  experiments.      You  meet  a  certain 
evil  by  a  remedy  embracing  the  greatest  probable  amount  of  good. 
I  look  at  this  question,  my  lords,  chiefly  as  affecting  the  position  and 
habits  of  the  working  class.     I  say  a  Corn  Law  is  unnatural.    Legis- 
lation is  for  the  most  part,  I  admit,  an  interference  with  nature,  but 
that  legislation  which  as  little  as  possible  interferes  with  the  order  of 
nature  is  the  best.     The  labourer  is  now  prevented  from  being  that 
important  element  in  society  in  this  country  which  he  will  be  in  the      . 
natural  working  of  your  altered  law.    What  is  it  that  makes  any    >' 
man  more  valuable  in  a  life  of  labour  ?     It  is  the  amount  of  com-  \ 
petition  he  has  to  strive  against.     Be  he  farmer  or  be  he  labourer, 
what  is  it  that  makes  him  important  and  valuable  to  those  above 
him  ?     It  is  competition  ;  and,  unless  the  foreign  labourer  competes 
with  our  own,  he  will  never  raise  his  present  position.      The  con- 
dition of  the  working  clergy  has  been  referred  to,  as  it  will  be  affected 
by  this  bill.     My  lords,  I  know  no  class  of  persons  who  encounter 
more  hardships  and  make  sacrifices  more  cheerfully  than  the  working 
clergy.     I  believe  that  in  many  cases  a  reduction  in  their  incomes 
will  be  a  reduction  not  merely  in  their  luxuries,  but  in  many  cases 
in  the  essential  necessaries  of  life  (hear,  hear).     But  it  is  a  striking 
circumstance  that  the  clergy  have  not  raised  their  voices  anywhere 
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in  support  of  the  Corn  Laws.  This  has  not  been  from  want  of 
invitation,  for  they  have  been  invited  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
battle,  and.  they  would  be  covered  by  the  capacious  shields  of  their 
defenders.  But  they  would  not  respond  to  the  invitation,  feeling 
that  they  have  no  ground  of  justice  on  which  to  resist  this  measure, 
have  held  a  noble,  dignified,  self-denjring  silence,  have  refused  to  join 
in  the  clamour  which  they  might  most  injuriously  have  swelled,  and 
have  set  to  all  classes  in  the  community  an  example  such  as  it  is 
rarely  the  habit  or  in  the  power  of  any  one  class  to  set,  by  showing 
that  they  knew  there  were  interests  beyond  the  interests  of  money, 
and  a  reward  for  themselves  greater  than  the  reward  of  their  annual 
income  (hear,  hear).  And  when  I  say  this,  I  admit  that  I  think  it 
probable  that,  to  a  certain  amount,  the  income  of  the  English  clergy 
will  be  injured  by  this  bill,  and  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  met 
except  in  one  way,  they  will  be  made  partakers  in  that  compensation 
which  this  bill  will  produce  in  the  cheapness  of  articles  of  consump- 
tion. In  this  assembly,  I  believe,  is  laid  the  main  ground  of  British 
liberty.  Show  that  you  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice — if  sacrifice 
there  be — of  that  which  has  been  only  given  to  classes,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  around.  Your  power  is  indeed  great ;  but  there  are 
some  things  which  it  cannot  affect.  It  cannot  stand,  my  Lords, 
against  the  rising  tide  of  a  great  nation's  conviction.  Do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  even  you  can  set  your  curule  chairs  on  the  edge  of 
the  rising  waters,  and  think  that  you  can  bid  them,  on  a  principle  of 
hereditary  prescription,  recede  and  fall  back  from  your  feet.  Do 
not,  my  Lords,  set  this  House  in  a  position  in  which  it  shall  seem  to 
represent  the  hereditary  wealth,  and  not  the  hereditary  justice, 
wisdom,  and  virtue  of  this  mighty  people  (cheers). 

Lord  Ashburton  said,  a  one-sided  Free  Trade  would  not  change 
the  policy  of  other  nations,  and  could  only  ruin  ourselves.  It  was 
evident,  also,  from  the  recent  despatch  of  Lord  Cathcart,  that  he 
entertained  great  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  of  the  measure  on 
the  social  and  commercial  interests  of  Canada. 

Lord  Momteagle  adduced  from  the  population  returns  evidence 
that  the  non-agricultural  portions  of  the  community  were  rapidly 
accumulating,  as  compared  with  the  agricultural ;  and  this  result,  on 
the  principles  of  political  economy,  was  the  condition  of  every  pros- 
perous country  in  which  land  was  increasing  in  value  and  productive- 
ness. But  protective  legislation  retarded  the  natural  development 
of  this  prosperity,  as  he  showed  by  tracing  the  effects  of  the  succes- 
sive Com  Acts  which  have  been  passed  since  1815,  and  which  he 
contended  have  worked  injuriously  to  all  interests,  agricultural  as 
well  as  commercial. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  by  speeches  from  Lord 
Stanley,  who  predicted  ruin,  from  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham, 
who  replied  to  Lord  Stanley's  allegations  and  arguments  ;  and  from 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  attacked  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  At 
the  close  of  all.  Earl  Stanhope's  motion  was  negatived  without  a 
division,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  House  should  go  into  Committee 
on  the  following  Monday. 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  15. 

The  debate  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  Committee  was 
resumed  by 

Lord  Colvillr,  who  very  shortly  declared  his  hostility  to  the 
bill. 

The  Bishop  op  St.  Datio*i,  with  reference  to  a  remark  of  Lord 
Stanley  upon  a  former  night,  said,  that  of  his  public  income  little 
more  than  one-third  was  derived  from  a  6xed  pajrment,  and  as  to 
the  rest,  it  was  subject  to  the  reductions  consequent  upon  any  depre- 
ciation of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  exactly  in  the  sam^ 
proportion  as  the  incomes  of  any  other  of  the  clergy. 

Lord  Stanlry  justified  the  allusion  he  had  made  by  an  obserra- 
tion  which  had  fallen  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  that  there 
might  be  an  impression  out  of  doors  that  their  Lordships  were 
influenced  in  their  votes  by  motives  of  personal  interest,  and  he 
insisted  that  there  was  a  broad  distinction  between  the  episcopal 
bench  and  the  parochial  clergy  in  relation  to  the  measure. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  vindicated  himself  and  his  brother  pre- 
lates from  any  suspicion  that  motives  of  personal  interest  could 
sway  their  opinions. 

The  Elarl  of  Malmesbury,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  and  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  addressed  their  Lordshipi 
with  some  warmth  upon  this  personal  matter. 

The  House  then  went  into  Committee  on  the  bill,  when 

The  Duke  op  Bdckimcham  moved  the  omission  from  the  first 
clause  of  the  date  '^  Ist  February,  1849,''  when  the  Is.  duty  is  to 
come  into  operation,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  continue  a  por. 
tion  of  the  sliding  scale,  so  that,  after  1849,  the  duty  on  wheat  at  ^ 
4Ss.  would  be  1 0«.  per  quarter,  and  at  53«.  and  upwards  4s.    He  was  O 
aware  that  many  of  their  Lordships  were,  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty,  ;. 
instead  of  the  remains  of  a  sliding  scale ;  but  he  still  claimed  their 
votes  for  the  protection  he  proposed. 

I'he  amendment  was  supported  by  the  Earls  Claucarty,  Stanhope, 
Hardwicke,  and  Lord  Beaumont ;  and  was  opposed  by  the  Earl  of 
llipon,  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  Lord  Kinnaird. 

For  the  amendment     103 
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Majority  in  favour  of  the  original  motion      33 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  16. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  moved  an  amendment  in  the  first  clause, 
that  the  duty  upon  wheat  not  the  produce  of  our  colonies,  after 
February  1,  1849,  be  bs.  instead  of  Is.;  and  if  their  Lordships  agreed 
to  this  proposition,  he  should  move  that  there  be  a  proportionate 
alteration  in  the  duty  upon  other  grain,  which  was  supported  by 
Earls  Carnarvon,  Winchelsea,  Lords  De  Mauley,  Polwarth,  and 
Stanley;  and  was  opposed  by  Marquises  Clanricarde  and  Lans- 
downe,  Lords  Cloncurry  and  Brougham,  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
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The  Committee  then  divided,  when  the  numbers  were: — 
For  the  amendment 107 

.A.JlcUIi8v  Iv    •••       •••       •••        •••        •••        •*•       •**       X%\J 


Majority 33 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  19. 

The  House,  after  some  less  important  business,  entered  again  into 
committee  upon  the  Com  Importation  Bill,  when 

The  Ddkb  of  Richmond  moved  the  insertion  of  certain  clauses 
in  the  bill,  to  allow  tenants  to  vacate  their  leases,  and  receive  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  profits.  The  object  of  this  amendment 
-was  to  prevent  the  respectable  body  of  tenant-farmers  of  England 
f^om  being  consigned  to  ruin,  by  allowing  them  to  get  rid  of  engage- 
ments which  they  had  entered  into  on  the  faith  of  an  Act  of  ParUa- 
ment,  and  numerous  pledges  from  time  to  time  solemnly  given,  that 
-protection  should  be  the  policy  of  the  government.  It  was  hard 
that  men  who  had  made  their  contracts  when  wheat  was  50s.  or  Bis, 
a  quarter,  should  be  held  to  their  lease  when  prices  fell  to  408. 
(hear,  hear).  He  proposed,  therefore,  within  six  months  after  the 
bill  passed  into  a  law,  to  enable  tenants  to  give  their  landlord  six 
months^  notice  to  quit,  and  that  then  arbitrator8--(and  if  they  could 
not  agree,  the  Commissioner  of  Enclosures  of  Commons  was  to  de- 
cide)— should  value  unexhausted  improvements.  He  did  not  propose 
-what  he  was  not  ready  to  do  himself ;  in  1 842  he  had  made  a  similar 
offer  to  his  tenants.  The  only  objection  he  could  anticipate  to  this 
amendment  was,  that  it  would  lose  the  bill ;  but  there  was  nothing 
in  it  which  ought  to  produce  that  result  (hear,  hear). 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  entirely  agreed  with  his  Grace  in  his  obser- 
vations upon  the  character,  disposition,  spirit,  and  feelings  of  the 
respectable  class  of  tenant-farmers,  and  he  would  support  the 
amendment  if  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  not  confer  a  just 
advantage  upon  them,  and  that  in  its  operations  it  would  introduce 
the  utmost  possible  confusion,  and  lead  to  endless  litigation  through- 
out the  country  (hear,  hear).  The  Noble  Duke  had  told  their  Lord- 
ships that  he  was  prepared  to  relieve  his  tenants  ;  no  doubt  every 
one  of  their  Lordships  would  do  the  same  (hear,  hear).  The  amend- 
ment was,  therefore,  as  superfluous  as  it  was  upon  principle  objec- 
tionable. 

The  Earl  of  Malmbsbury  saw  all  the  difficulties  of  the  amend. 

'  ment  ;  but  when  he  heard  the  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  results 

"  of  this  measure,  he  could  not  allow  tenants  to  be  left  in  the  power  of 

their  landlords,  and  compel  them  to  sow  imder  one  law  and  reap 

under  another  (hear,  hear). 

The  Earl  of  Mornington  opposed  the  amendment,  and  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  bill,  showing,  from  a  variety  of  statements,  that 
there  had  been  no  depreciation  in  the  value  of  land  since  the 
measure  had  been  promulgated,  and  that  the  tenant-farmers  were 
favourable  to  it.  He  considered  that  the  measure  would  not  be 
injurious  to  the  landed  interest  or  to  the  tenant-farmers,  whilst  it 
formed  a  part  of  that  scheme  of  Free  Trade  which  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  world  and  of  society  demanded. 
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The  Earl  op  Abimodow,  as  an  occupier  of  land  as  well  ai  i 
landowner,  believed  that,  unless  the  agricultural  interest  of  thii 
country  wus  effectively  protected  by  law,  this  would,  indeed,  become 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  The  Noble  E^Ps  speech  consisted  of 
arguments  directed  against  the  policy  of  the  bill  itself,  mixed  vitli 
some  good-humoured  allusions  to  his  own  history.  J    T 

After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  the  amendment  was  negatived; 
and  the  other  clauses  in  the  bill  were  agreed  to.  I     r 

The  House  then  resumed,  the  bill  was  reported  without  amend* I     ^ 
ments,  and  their  Lordships  adjourned.  I     ^ 

MONDAY,  JUNE  22.  I     1 

Lord  Ashburton  moved  the  following  resolution  : — ^  That  wbtt-  L     ' 
ever  may  be  the  alterations  which  it  may  be  expedient  permaneatiy  ^ 
to  make  in  the  laws  regulating  the  introduction  of  foreign  com,itiiV|T' 
the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  sudden  admission   of  the  Isige 
quantity  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  now  in  bond  at  a  very  low  rate  of 
duty,  while  the  prices  are  moderate,  and  the  prospect  of  the  ap- 
proaching harvest  is  promising,  may  be  productive  of  great  injoiy 
and  injustice  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
and  that  some  better  provision  against  such  a  calamity  should  be 
provided  than  is  contained  in  the  bill  now  before  the    House* 
which   was  supported  by  Lord  Redesdale,  and  opposed  by  Earis 
Dalhousie,  Grey,  Ellenborough,  and  Wicklow. 

Their  Lordships  divided,  when  there  appeared — 

For  the  resolution  ...         47 

Against  it  ...         ...         ...         ...  70  I 

Majority  against  the  resolution  ...         23 


\ 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  25. 

The  Earl  op  Ripon  moved  that  the  Com  Importation  Bill  be  read 
a  third  time. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  as  they  were  now  at  the  last  stage  of 
these  proceedings,  he  begged  to  direct  the  attention  of  Government 
and  their  Lordships  generally  to  two  points,  on  which,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  no  information  had  been  afforded  to  their  Lordships  in  the 
course  of  these  proceedings,  and  on  which  he  thought  that  both  to 
the  country  and   their  Lordships   information  was  due  from   the  K 
Government.    The  first  of  these  respected  the  promises  made  by  ^ 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  confer  certain  equivalents  oti.f 
compensations,  which,  it  was  stated,  should  accompany  this  measure.&( 
He  referred  to  the  proposition  by  which  the  whole  of  the  constabu-l 
lary  force  of  that  country  was  to  be  thrown  on  the  consolidated  fund,  I 
and  the  various  counties  relieved  from  any  portion  of  the  expense.  I 
Upon  that  subject  they  had  heard  no  proposition  of  her  Majesty's  I 
Government  made  to  either  House  of  Parliament.     He,  therefore  I 
thought,  before  they  agreed  to  the  third  reading  of  this  bill,  it  was  | 
incumbent  on  some  Member  of  the  Government  to  explain  to  their  V 
Lordships  what  was  their  intention  with  reference  to  any  measure  to  V 
be  brought  forward.     He  now  came  to  the  second  point,  which  { 
appeared  to  him  infinitely  more  important     Allusion  had  been   ^ 
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oceiiiionnlly  mndo  to  the  lubjeot  in  that  Homo,  enpocinlly  by  bin 
Voble  Friend  oppoHito  (Lonl  Monteagle),  but  no  expUiniition  hnd 
been  afforded  by  tier  MiijuHty*!  Oovonimont.  Whon  Sir  R.  Pool 
brought  forward  in  tlio  Houbo  of  Commoni  ]uu  proponition  foriui  In- 
come-tax, 1)0  obtained  the  coniiout  of  the  Uouiu  to  the  tiix  for  three 
yearn  on  the  eapeciai  ground  that  ho  wai  then  effecting  great  finan- 
cial cimngei  and  oxtonHive  reductiooH  in  the  CuNtomn,  which  would 
inevitably  lemen  the  amount  of  the  Cuitomii*  DutieH,  ho  an  to  require 
for  a  certain  nhort  period  a  meaiii  of  taxation  in  lieu  of  them,  liut 
the  Right  Hon.  Haronet  held  out  ntrong  hopen  to  Parliament  that 
by  the  end  of  three  yean  thone  reductions  would  no  much  increase 
the  produce  of  tlie  CuatomH*  Duties  an  to  render  it  unnoeeuary  to 
renew  the  income.tax.  It  wan  Hololy  on  thin  ground  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Uaronet  had  obtained  a  three  yearn*  income-tax.  The  Right 
lion.  Baronet*H  promiseR,  we  knew,  had  romainud  unf\ilfilled,  but  i*ar- 
liament  wai  induced  to  extend  tlie  period  for  which  the  tax  Jmd  been 
granted  fVom  a  belief  that  by  the  reduetionn  in  the  CuHtumi*  Duties 
the  revenue  of  the  country  would  be  so  increaHod  as  to  make  the 
oontinuanci!  of  the  tax  unnpcttsMiry.  Re  fore  the  measure  passed. 
Ministers  were  lM)und  to  give  their  Lordships  the  information  upon 
these  subjecta  which  they  must  possc^ss,  and  lie  called  on  his  Noble 
Friends  to  give  him  an  annwer  on  tlie  two  pointn  he  had  stated,  which 
he  considered  of  vast  importance  to  the  country. 

The  KAaL  or  Ripon — ^^I'he  first  question  which  the  Noble  Karl  had 
Aiked  was,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Iier  Majesty  *s  Government 
to  carry  into  effect  those  measures  which  were  stated  by  them  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  session,  as  being  intended  to  acccmu 
pany  the  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws,  and  wliich  were  considered 
by  them  ns  measuriw  calculated  to  be  beneficial  to  the  agricultural 
classes—  not  as  equivalents  or  compensation  for  tliose  alterations, 
but  as  right  in  themselves,  and,  as  far  as  they  went,  tending  to 
diminish  the  c<Mit  ofnroduction  to  those  whose  capital  was  emploved 
in  the  land.  The  Cfovernment  ft'lt  then  lui  they  had  done  when  they 
pro|KMed  the  measures  to  Parliament,  and  were  bound  to  adhere  to 
them,  and  though  it  might  be  quite  true  that  they  had  not  yet  pimsed, 
be  believed  that  some  ot  them  would  not  require  an  act  of  Parliament, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  sum,  to  lie  raised  fVom  the  consolidatetl  fund, 
instead  of  in  other  ways,  was  concerned.  Resides  this,  tliere  were 
otlier  measures  of  considerable  imjNirtaiice  propositi  witli  ruspect  to 
the  removal  of  paupers ;  but  they  were  in  themselves  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  ((uestion  of  the  Corn  Lawn,  and  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly good  and  proper  measures  to  adopt  whether  the  Corn  Laws 
wore  passed  or  not.  Tliuso  measures  had  been  brought  forward  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  be  could  not  say  when  tliey 
would  be  brought  up  to  their  Lordsliips*  House. 

Loan  Frvkhnium  begged  leave  to  enter  his  decided  protest  against 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  DuKK  or  ('i.KVKi.AND  said  he  merely  rose  to  protest  in  the  most 
aolemn  manner  against  the  policy  of  the  measure.  Aflt;r  all  the  debate 
and  lengthy  arguments  they  had  heard  he  was  still  of  the  stinie  opinion. 
Hearcely  had  any  inoaNure  ever  passed  the  House  on  which  ho  many 
of  their  Lordships  had  given  their  opinions  viva  iH)ce^  and  the  occti 
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ftion  would,  on  that  account,  be  memorable  in  history ;  but  still  mor< 
memorable  would  it  be  for  the  sacrifice  of  private  opinion  to  part 
interest.  He  must  say  the  Government  had  been,  in  his  opinio, 
guilty  of  an  uncalled  for  and  thorough  breach  of  foith  (hear). 

Lord  Gage  said,  it  was  not  merely  for  rents  that  they  opjMMcd 
this  measure,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  yeoman  and  farmer,  who  would 
be  ruined  by  it.  The  Noble  and  Gallant  Duke  opposite,  whfle 
giving  them  his  advice  to  yield  this  bill,  also  said  that  it  might  be 
the  last  time  that  he  would  counsel  thim.  He  had  lung  venerated 
that  character  as  displayed  and  illustrated  in  the  Noble  and  Gallant 
Duke^s  splendid  volumes  of  dispatches,  and  he  deeply  grieved  that 
the  last  triumph  of  so  great  a  General  should  be  one  over  his  own 
political  friends  and  allies. 

Earl  Stanhope  urged  that  the  measure  before  the  House  had  been 
carried  by  a  monstrous  and  unnatural  combination  of  parties. 

The  Karl  of  Selkirk  observed  that  it  was  said  that  this  was  to  be 
the  last  time  this  question  was  to  be  debated  in  the  Legislature.  He 
did  not  believe  that  (Protectionist  cheering).  If  his  views  were 
correct,  he  trusted  that  their  Lordships  would  not  hesitate  to  recon- 
sider the  subject,  and  to  entertain  fresh  measures  with  respect  to  it 
(hear,  hear). 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said  that  as  no  Noble  Lord  had  moved 
that  this  bill  be  read  this  day  six  months,  and  that  as  he  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  measure  become  law  without  some  such  amendment 
appearing  upon  the  journals  of  their  Lordships^  House,  he  should 
take  upon  himself  to  make  the  motion  in  question  (Protectionist 
cheers).  It  was  out  of  the  question  that  this  measure  should  be  a 
final  one  (cheers).  Did  they  think  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
farmers  and  the  middle  classes  of  the  country  would  sit  down 
patiently  under  the  injustice  now  heaped  upon  them  ?  No.  They 
would  agitate— not  for  the  miserable  sliding  scale  of  the  present  bill 
being  made  permanent,  or  for  any  nonsensical  4s.  duty ;  they  would 
agitate  for  an  adequate  degree  of  Protection  to  agriciUture,  and  not 
only  to  agriculture,  but  to  every  species  of  national  industry  (hear, 
hear).  He  was  glad  that  the  Government  were  going  to  resign, 
because  it  would  show  future  statesmen  that  they  could  not  break 
the  pledges  which  they  had  given  with  impunity  (hear,  hear). 
Although  this  disruption  of  the  Cabinet  might  disappoint  those 
110  followers,  he  for  one  was  not  very  sorry  to  find  that  those  110 
gentlemen  would  not  gain  anything  by  their  conversion. 

The  Amendment  was  then  put,  and  negatived  without  a  Division, 
and  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
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CORN  BILL. 


Dissentient, — 

1.  Because  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  will  greatly  increase  the 
dependence  of  this  country  upon  foreign  countries  for  its  supply  of 
food,  and  will  thereby  expose  it  to  dangers  against  which  former 
statesmen  have  thought  it  essential  to  take  legislative  precautions. 

2.  Because  there  is  no  security  nor  probability  that  other  nations 
will  take  similar  steps ;  and  this  country  will,  therefore,  not  only  be 
exposed  to  the  risks  of  failure  of  supply  consequent  on  a  state  of  war, 
but  will  also  be  exclusively  subject  to  an  unlimited  influx  of  com  in 
times  of  abundance,  and  to  sudden  checks  whenever  short  crops  shall 
reduce  the  ordinary  supply  from  the  exporting  countries,  or  their 
Governments  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  take  precautionary  measures 
for  their  own  protection,  thus  causing  rapid  and  disastrous  fluctua- 
tions in  the  markets  of  this  country. 

3.  Because  under  a  system  of  protection  the  agriculture  of  this 
country  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  demand  of  its 
increasing  population ;  and  because  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the 
removal  of  protection  may  throw  some  lands  out  of  cultivation,  and 
check  in  others  the  progress  of  improvement  which  has  led  to  this 
satisfactory  result. 

4.  Because  it  is  unjust  to  withdraw  protection  from  the  landed 
interest  of  this  country,  while  that  interest  remains  subject  to  ex- 
clusive burdens  imposed  for  purposes  of  general  and  not  of  special 
advantage. 

5.  Because  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  will  fall  most  heavily  on  the  least  wealthy  portion  of  the  land- 
ed proprietors,  will  press  immediately  and  severely  on  the  tenant 
farmers,  and  through  them,  with  ruinous  consequences  on  the  agri* 
cultural  labourers. 

6.  Because  indirectly,  but  not  less  certainly,  injurious  consequen- 
ces will  result  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  especially  to  the 
artisans  and  mechanics,  from  competition  with  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers thrown  out  of  employment,  but  principally  from  the  loss  of 
the  home  market,  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  producers  of  grain^ 
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and  those  dependent  on  them,  to  consume  manufactured  goods  to  th(j 
bame  cxtpnt  as  heretofore. 

7.  Because  the  same  cause  will  produce  similar  evil  results  to  th< 
tradesmen,  retail  dealers,  and  others  in  country  towns,  not  them^ 
Strives  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  hut  mainly  dependent  fo 
their  subsistence  on  their  dealings  with  those  who  are  so  engaged. 

K  Because  the  effect  of  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  will  be  es 
daily  injurious  to  Ireland,  by  lowering  the  value  of  her  princip 
exports,  and  by  still  further  reducing  the  demand  for  labour,  th 
want  of  which  is  among  the  principal  evils  of  her  social  condition. 

9.  Because  a  Free  Trade  in  com  will  cause  a  large  and  unneccs-' 
sary  diminution  of  annual  income,  thus  impairing  the  revenue  of  ■ 
the  country,  at  the  same  time  that  it  cripples  the  resources  of  those » 
classes  on  whom  the  weight  of  local  taxation  now  mainly  falls. 

10.  Because  a  general  reduction  of  prices,  consequent  on  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  com,  will  tend  unduly  to  raise  themonied  interest 
at  tliu  expense  of  all  others,  and  to  aggravate  the  pressure  of  the 
national  burdens. 

11.  Because  the  removal  of  differential  duties  in  favour  of  Cana- 
dian com  is  at  variance  with  the  legislative  encouragement  held  out 
to  that  colony  by  Parliament,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  colonists 
have  laid  out  large  sums  upon  the  improvement  of  their  internal 
navigation;  and  because  the  removal  of  protection  will  divert  h? 
traffic  of  the  interior  from  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  British  porth  ' 
Montreal  and  Uuebec,  to  the  foreign  port  of  l^ew  York;  thus 
throwing  out  of  employment  a  large  amount  of  British  shipping, 
severing  the  commeicial  interests  of  Canada  from  those  of  the  parent 
country,  and  connecting  those  interests  most  intimately  with  the 
United  States  of  America. 

V2.  Because  the  adoption  of  a  similar  system  with  regard  tol  other 
articles  of  commerce,  will  tend  to  sever  the  strongest  bond  tif  union 
hetwoen  this  country  and  her  colonies,  will  deprive  the  British 
merchant  of  that  which  is  now  his  most  certain  market,  and  B^fp  the 
foundation  of  that  colonial  system,  to  which,  commcrciaUy  and 
politically,  this  country  owes  much  of  its  present  greatness.' 
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